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1 JOURNAL ie the official organ of the Ancitamtoatcan, Lnyrerire oF 

Ascenso’, ati of thie Astentcas Sonoon, ne Chasttoas. Satin AY ATTEN 
‘and it will ni to further the Loternte for which tho Tnvttute wad the Seliool w 
foamed. 14 treaty of nll branches of Archeology and Art—Oriental, Clamical, 
Barly Cheitian, Mediwral, ani! American, ans i intone ta supply a rocond of the 
important work dows in the field of Archeology, under the following categories: 
1. Original Articles; 2. Correspounhince from European Archalogiste; & Arche 
‘logigal News, preventing a curefol nnd ample resort of discoveries nnd investigations 
inl parts of the worlds 4, Reviews of Books; 5. Semmries of the contents of the 
brincipal Arehooogieal Periodicals 

"two depetivonts in whieh tho JovesAt stand quitw alonw are (2) the Record of 
Diroperen avi (2) the Sammars of Peroionl. tn tho former, w detailed wooount 
4 givwn of all dimoverion and excavations in every portion of the civillaal work, 
from udia to Auvurica,gapecial witenthon betng pal to Creve and Italy. Tn ander 
to marire thoroughnew In thls work, wore than aleiy pwelilen! pullfentinws are 
conmutit and materia ie tence fom special correspondonts, Twonfer that rosy 
‘my know of everything important that appuaes in perlnicn) Mteratury, a couaiers 
table apne by piven to cirefil suinmariee of the papers containd im the principal 
Verlodnte that heat of Avuhaoicy ant Ua Fin Aris By thew vaslous wethins, 
all Important work done i+ eoncontratol and sande aceceaible in w cousanient bat 
satay form, equny sted to thw ypycallot aul tothe gerural eater. 

‘Te Jue been thi aloof the editors hat the JOURWAL, Hevidon glviny a shevey af 
Aho whale abl of Archwology, should Ve interiatlinal In éharaeter, by adording to 
‘ho lowing archiolngiste of all countries x conan ruediura for the publication of 
‘he rewila OF thelr labors. "Thin object na heew in yroat part nttained nx be shows 
by the Tit of wraliont forelgn aed Atooricnn contzibatury tothe tive volutes atewndy 
Aino, aoa ly the choructer of articles nn eorreporstence yublished. Not only hwo 
Fnportant contributions to the advance of the wleues boon made tn tho original 
articloy but the prowent condition of research hs been brought before our readers 
fis the dojartonenta of currexpononce, wont reviews of the more impartant recent 
book. 

‘Thu Jovras. ie published quacteriy, nu forms sash your volunie of whave B00 
soger ruyul Bro illustrated with colored, hallorypy, and hor plate al manoro 
figures, ‘tho yearly yitscription for Asverion is $600: fae counirie of the Hostal 
Cuion, 27 francs, 21 shillings, or wuts post-yaid. Vor, 1, waisted or bout in 
‘loth, containing 439 page, 11 plates aud 1 figures, wil be feu post-paid on receipt 
Vol. Hh contuining 22 pages, 14 plates ani 46 tures, hound for €5:00, a> 
Aonnil foe $4270; Vol, TH, eontaliing 831 pages 88 plates, nul 10 figures; Vol. IV, 
{550 payer, 20 jlates, aud 1Y lgaresi Vol. V, 894 yagen 18 platen wal BB Syurens 
and Vol. Vf, 615 paigon 23 plato, anit 2 gros; bound for 85.50, unbound for $5. 

AU) Literary sonsinunications should be aldresed to the Managing Bilitor, Prof, 
ALL, Premattxartase, Jr Ph, D, Princeton College, Princeton, X. Jue all bones 
couunninlsations, tothe Publishers, Ginny & Contras, Boston. 
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REVIEW OF PAST WORK. 


Ti has boon tho nin of the editors that the Jourxax, besides giving 
‘a survey of the whole field of Archmology, shoulid bo international in 
character, by wffording to tho leading arehwologiate of all countries 
‘common medi for the publieation of the rovulte of their labors, This 
objoot hie boen in great part attained, ais shown by the list of eminent 
foreign und American contributors to tho five volumes alroady faxed, 
‘and by tho character of articles anit correspondence published. Not only 
hhavo important contributions to the advance of the science been mato in 
the original nrticles, but the present condition of research haa been brought 
afore our readers in the departments of Correspondence, and. reviews of 
th more important roeent books. 

‘Two departments in which the Joonwat stands quite alone are (1) 
the Record of Diseoverive, and (2) the Summarien of Periodicnts. Tn the 
Hormir, » detailed ccount iv givon of all discoveries and excavations in 
every portion of the civilizd world, from India to Amerios, especial 
‘attention being pai to Greece and Italy. Tn order to enmre thorough. 
‘new fii this work, moro than sixty periodienl publications ary consulted, 
and minterial is secured fron special correspondonta. 

Tn onder thit readers niay know of everything important that appears 
in periodical liwratire, 2 cousidernble space ia given to careful. sum 
aries of the pipers containod in the principal periodicals that treat 
‘of Archwology ani the Fine Aria By these various methods, all impor- 
tant work done ie concentrated and made necessible in a convenient but 
‘acholarly form, equnlly suited to the specialist and to the general render. 




















PROGRAM OF VOLUME VI, 1890. 
Among the original articles will appear the following — 
Dr. Wintiaw Hayes Wano, of Now York 
1. Hittite Soulptures. 
1, Oriental Antiquities 
Profesior Wiutias DL Rassay, of Aberdeen, Scotland ; 
Antiquities of Phrygia. 
Satowow Retxact, of Muscum of Saint-Cormain, France ; 
‘Terracottas in American Collections. 
Profesor Autax Manguann, of Princeton 
Reminivoooea of Egypt in Dori Architecture, 
Profesor Apouen Micuanuis, of Strussbury; 
‘Theee hous of Zeus, Hace, and Poecidon, of the Hellonatis porivd. 
Profisior F. B. Tanuxta, of Harvard University, aud 
Dr. Jons C, Roure, of Columbin College ; 
Exeavatians avid Diveoveriea mule by the Amerisan School of Athens 
fat Anthedon and Thisbe, in Boiotia. 
Dr. Guonor B. Hussey, of Princeton ; 
1. Gresk Sculpture Crowns anc OrouncLnecriptions. 
11. Diatribution of Hellenie Temples, 
Profeeor MawquaNw anil Dr, Hussey 5 
‘Norma in Oreok Architecture 
Padre Grnaaxo, of the onler af Passioniste: 
‘Phe early Christian Palace recently isnvwered vinder: tha church of 
$9. Giovanni 6 Punlo, at Rome, 
Evokae More, of the Beaux-Arts, Pariéy 
‘The Lat Moasicn of Rome fewm the IV to the LX’ eantury (31). 
Profisior A, L, Prorursanax, J. of Pringvtoms 
1. Gisterian Momumente asthe earlient Gothic onstruetions in Italy. 
11. Ronan Artiol of the Biddle Ages. 
rm, Christin Mowaice. 
rv. Tombs of the Popes at Viterbo. 
‘y. Early-Christian tnd Medical Monuments in Italy. 








NOTICES. 


London Athenaum.—We have no hesitation in saying that no other periodics! 
in the English language is so well fitted to keep the student who lacks time or 
‘opporinaity to read all th foreign journals ubresst of the ltet discoveries in every 
branch of archeology, 

Géttingisohe Gelehrte Anzeigen,—No comprebensive account of the mast recent 
Aiscoveries wxists, and the new American Journal can do most woeritorious work and 
Ala deSsieney which since the timeof Gerhan' ath, ha heen often deplored by 
‘every archeologist who had not the good fortune t0 be at the fountain-heads, 

Philologische Rundsohaw.—We may expect that the Américan Journal of Arche 
‘gy will ake an hooorahle potion by these of thine alresdy exiting in Europe 

Bibliotheque de I'Ecole des Chartes.—As we think it (the American Joarnal 
6f Archeology) iscaled pon to render real vervic, not ony in the United State, but 


vin Europe aod in France, wo take plessure in announcing it here. Tho plan is vast 


and ell ceived. 

‘Archivio di Letteratura Biblloa od Orientale (Turin).—Pericdioals axe divisi= 
‘ie Inia three categuries: some have no yretenaions to be elamed i lenmned ; sone 
spretend to be bot are sit wo In reality; therm finally, pretend to be. and really are. 
‘Bhe periaal which we announce (The smerioan Jourwal of rehnoloy) beloves to 
the tart category. 

New York Evening Post.—Tho American Journal of Archslogy will not die: 
‘appoli the hopes of the ftiende of the aclencw iw America. If-not well mpported, 
At will be bhocusse there is litte real interest in America in classical and myedtayal 
archavlogy. 

Ghicage Evening Journal—The Ameiaen owrwil of Avchanslogy iv alike crutit- 
able tothe country ad to the earnest ne scholuly gentlemen who have it in charg, 
aod pleased to know that it hae alruady achieved an enviable reputation in 
Earvpe. 

London Academy.—Mr. J, & Cotton, at the annua) meeting of the Egypt Ex- 
Ploraton Fund (London, Dee. 2, 1887), referred to the American Journal af Arche 
logy ani the Amerioes Journal of Philology, which he defined. as being of = higher 
onder of merit than any publications bearing similar titles in Great Britain, 
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SANTA CROCE IN GERUSALEMME—The earliest among the texts 
relating to the mosaic of Santa Croce dates only from the Xv century, 
though it is well known that the elnurch itself existed us ently as the 
ry century, ‘This text is thus given by Panvinio from the insorip 

in the cbupel of St. Helena: Valentinian. IIT Imp. ftiva Constontit 
Cassaris, Arcadii ¢ Honorii Impp. nepos ex sorore Placidia,filia magi 
‘Theodorii Hispani, in solutionen coti sui ae matris Placidias & Ho- 
Noriac sororix, opere vermicutato nam (capella) exornacit, Tule quasi 
M,C. ainnia. evotuia, titulus-revwe erucis, abs Helena. Roman delatus, 
Gd supra crcum mejorem tative Dasilions in parva fenestra, plwnbea 
theed, muro lateritio elaasus tamdin latuerat, musieis ltteris tamen abs 
extra id eefeventibua, quot ilatitulus sare, ate fav litle rae eet 
tate wise legi poterant, anno Domini MCCCCXCIT . . cum Petrus 
Gundlisatoun de Menddosa .. . totum Beeriticac ists  musivas ites tite 
eran foneatran reprarare facere, fubris bitumen quo literae figehantur 
indivarete diruentibus, aperto fenestrae foramine, conte eorum et Cr- 
dinalis bene placitun, gloriosue titulus verte eruels, post tof annos ab 
Helewa vixibilie appeornite! 


*Continned from Vol. 1, p. 318. 

1 seplem arbis eles, p 217. Ik Te alo given with warants, by Semaanenty 
Mowsertiron Teliae.. bri quatuor, 1502 fol. 123 vem 7 by Casts, De Sues 
“Aedisctin p.120; ne in extou by Dx Connanars, De Stasorienir proceipuis pasion 2) 
S.C, reliquile commentarius: Row, 1890, y 83. 
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Does the presence of an inscription in mesaio on the arch of triumph 
Prove that this urch was entirely decorated with mossies? This i 
question which it would be rash to decide in the present state of our 
Knowle. ‘The essential point, for the prosent, is to know tut the 
chapel of St. Holuna did possess and still possesses u painting of this 
Kind: Hoclesia 8.Cruois in Hier, in wonnulin locis eum pulchervime dee 
Pellese musivoa veverendissimo Bernurdino hyspano tier. inatanrvta ext 
un imagine poveatiot viri dootisein ao aucrarnms cerimoniacum, (aie) 
erudian, Tt is thus that Albertini* express himselt” at the eom- 
moneement of the xvK eentury, About fifty years later, Pompeo 
Tiganio devotes a fow lines, not loss eulogistio, to the mosaics of the 
chapel of St, Helena: B' quenta cappella futta 0 wolta, ornata di figure 
4 Musaico, stimate dete pin belle che aiano dn Row, le quali, come ai 
ico, vi feoe fare Vitlentiniano Inpevatare yih pir i mille et vento ennk 
$a Queate a tonpo di Alossanitoa weato,feoe rinoware Berwardiny Cure 
eajile Spagnolo, Molare let Luog 

‘Tho scholars of the following conturies, from Soverano te Nibhy,? 
do but repeat thee asertions, ‘The litter mentions, beside the tus 
toration of Cardinal Carvajal, works executed by onder of Cardinal 
Albert of Ansteia in 1677, and entrusted, in all probability, to the 
alcilfil Florwitine mosaicist Francesco Zaucehi, ‘Tho and of the lseripe 
tian cited above wonld tend to prove that Carvajal was earefil fo have 
the original wmpenitions reproduced: Zale wero eetuilate muroruin, 
aut inhabitantium jwoweia, Jornice uacelli istive Merwin vuinam 
minanti, ol musivis,figurin operia Vateutiniani, practer eaentioun Ame 
bronianum quod in feonte descriptun fuit onmniny deletio, Riva Dizi 
Bernadinua Lpi Carenjal « «et fornicem ipmum, ae figuirts musioan 
donno ad instar priorum refecit® Even if the general design hs been 
tutained, it must be confessed that the details have beon kingularly 
modified. We knove, for example, that in the modem mosnioSt. Helena 
fie resting her lund on tho shoulder of Cardinill Curvajal.? 

SANTA MARIA IN TRASTEVERE,—Benicdict 11] (855-58) caused to 
be exeouted at Santa Maria in ‘Trastevere a mosaie, the subject of 


























* Opal te mirobilue rble Romeo wera et notoe: wi. of 1016, fl, 8 
* Hiss dle Stations di Bena: YES, fo 407 ver. 
Membre more dle wte elie, 11, p82: he places the execation of these mo- 

sacs in 42, "Bea wll wens 185, pete wos; 9, 08, 
“Dx Comuusntns, De Sesorianisreliquiiecoonnentrina, 84. 

*Raumer vk Jour, Ler Montigues chetienen, ee.: ps 181, 
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which is unknown : this is shown by a passage in the Liber Pontii- 
culie: In ecclesia beatae Deb Genitrivin, semperyue Virginin Marine 
Dominae nostrac, quae ponitur trans Tyberim absidam majorem ipsiue 
ceclesiae, quae in ruinis posite, nowiter, atque a fundamentin faciens ad 
imaliovem erecil natu. — Frnestrua verd ritrein oloribns orncteit,e pice 
ture. musito decorarit 

Muratori affirms that this work was executed in 856, He opposes 
very energetically the opinion of those who claim that the words ere 
colores mean paintings on glass.”* 

SAN MARTINO Al MONTL—The church of San Martino ai Monti 
(SS. Silvestio © Martino), which was constructed by St. Symmacus 
tind restored by Hadrian 1, was adored under Sergins TT (844-17) 
and Lao FV (847-59), the nave with paintings, and the tribune with 
mosuics on a gold ground : (Sergius IT) aanetorum Sitertrd et Martini 
covleninm, quite. . per olitana tempor defecte vetustate maronerat, eniite 
aque confracta din antiquitue facerata muancbut, in meliorem pulchrion= 
enuyue satu a funlamentia perfor. Abwidam quoyue ipaina marcia 
amusibo perfiao eoloribne kugenti amore depineit.® (Less TV) beati Sit 
waatri at Martini ecelewiam, quam domnus Sergive pracdeceesor gua 
uowiter abs imin deiificaverat wultis quidem yulohriague decoravit ae 
Aepinit cotorita. 

Tu tho time of Pompen Tonio these works still existed in part, but 
they very soon disupprared : Ze pithure det corpo della chivas essendo 
durate fin! 0 nostri tempi, non ha molto, xono alate, parendo hormat 

‘eonhic,imbianeate, et it musaico della Tribuna per fa lunghesza 
degli anal si? totalmente coneumato ... La Tribuna, whe, come ai 2 
Aetto, fu da Leowe TTT di musaieo tavorata, in lwogo det quale moser~ 
namente vopra it freyio ella inecrittione ti exso Leone, ei sono sate fatte 
pitture communi ‘The mosaic inscription of the tribune was still 
lagibte and was given by the learned Roman (ful, 254 rve.), contirm- 
ing the assertion of the Liber Pontifoalie: 


SERGLYS HANG CEPT PRESVT. QVAM CERNITIS ARDEA 
VE MORLENS SVILVM POTVIT COSFERRE DECOREM 
SED MOX PAPA 1LBO QVARTVS DVM CVIMINA SISTIT (SvMtPSIT) 
‘in situ Besolies UT, . Duchesne, tt, p47. 
* Astigeinater wosii nevi; Milan, 1738, 11, Diaers 4. 
Liber Poniihealin in vita Sry LF, o& Vizwol, {1 y 53; el Ducheswe, 1.11, 7.99. 
Lier Pontielis, i wits Leonie TY, ed. Vignoli, 111, p12; ed. Diicheamt 11, 
131, 189, 1 Hl ste Sesion di Bama, fol. 253 ver: 235 cet. 
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ROMANAE SEDIS DIVINO TACTYS AMORE: 
DERPECIT SOLES MELAVS QVAM COBPTA [ANTE] MASEBAT 
[ATQVE PIA TOTAM PICTVRA ORNAVIT HONESTE 
COENOBIVMQVE SACKYM STATVIT, et, eo, 


SAN PANCRAZIO.—Barvnius" and Bosio™ relate that, in the old 
mosaie of the church of San Pancrazio, the following insoription was 
formerly to be read: it had already been copied in the Itinerary of 
‘Binsiedeln, but without any indication of the kind of work to whieh 
it belonged :* OD insigue meritm et singulare B. Paneratit ME bene 
fioiun, bailieann eluate eonfetam, stra corpus wartyria neglecta an 
tiguilati exatructam Honorivs Hpiscopwe Dei famulus, obra wetustatis 
ole, ruinamcpie minante, a fundamentia noviter plebi Dei conatrusit, 
tf compu mirtyri quod ex obliquo cular jacebat, allariinsignibus orwato 
nutallie proprio tooo collocavit. ‘This inscription, according to the 
‘Hinerary, was in tho apse of the church : ithad doubtless disappeared 
Jong before the time of Baronius and Posio, ay the latter relates that 
fio copied it, molti anni aono, in a collection of ancient inseriptions 
preserved in the Colonna Library, If this mosaie, even the subject of 
eich we do not know, was in the tribune, itis rather strange that the 
above text was not put into metrical form, as this form was obligatory 
in apsidal compositions, and it would be difficult to find an exception 
to this rile during the entire Middle Ages. 

Padie Paolino di San Bartuloumeo™ tells us that the church still 
contained, in his day (1803), ancient frescos which seemed to date from, 
the timo of Honorins : Honorius ergo fui lle marimus tnatauiator, qui 
Hane abdifioti moton, quam hode oidenus,... eeitacit, oe hueilenter: 
apparel ex pieturie veleribts, ecolesiae fuleriacalhuo inhaorentibus, quae 
postea quam denvo fuivent firmata, et a Luslovico Coed, de Torres 
Fretnurala, délapsa ex aliquibua cule, veleres ilas picturas natis rudce 
‘osentant, pan ait Honorit caecum jure veferre patria. 

‘gS. SILVESTRO E MARTINO —In the: subterranean church of 88. 
Silveatro e Martino (at present contained within the church of San 
Martino ai Monti) there is mosaic representing tho ‘Vingin standing 
and q Pope kneeling by her side, which is attribted to the pontificate 
Of St. Silvester, This mosaic, 80 centim, wide and about one metre 

1 Annalea, ib anna 68S: of, Mat, Petorwm Sériptorvan: sree Collectio, t, ¥, p. 148, note. 

1 Roma lervaneas 1682, p 113; 


Se Umntents, Cele urbis Rome pographicna : Wurtaburg, 1871, p. 63, 
Mt Dy Basin S. Poseratt M. Cristi disqusitios Boma, 1803, p. 14. 
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high, iscomplotely ruined, ‘The greater partof the enamel cubes have 
fallen from their sockets; the background has no Ionger « definite 
color; of the forms nothing bnt, confused outlines remain, ‘To com~ 
plete the misfortime, this interesting relie is placed at the back of a 
niche closed by a dull glass, which protects it, not from the dampness, 
Dnt from the Tight, and it is impossible to examine it closely.” 

‘As early as the first half’ of the xv1t century, in the time of Car 
inal Francesco Barberini, the state of the mosaic had already given 
rise to so much anxiety that the Cardinal, an enlightened lover of 
Christian antiquities, caused a copy of it to be executed, also in mosaic, 
‘which is now placed over tho original ; but the execution was as fanlty 
fas the intention was praiseworthy. While respecting the external 
form of the model, the artist failed to give to his reproduction even 
avshadow of the chamoter of or resemblance to the original. Still, 
we are obliged, in order to form an idea of the composition, attitudes, 
action, and costume, to cousult this reproduction, executed with eare 
if not with talent, We will supploment this with a contemporary 
description by the learned Filippini, General of the Carthusians! 
"The Vingin is represented as a three-quarters figure, less than life-size, 
facing the spectator ; she wears a bine mantle with yellow fringe, 
which covers her head, and she has a gold nimbus with rays, With 
her right hand she blesses in the Latin form; while her left hand rests 
on the shonlder of the Pope. On the right is an almost micrescopie 
Keneeling figure, robed in a yellowish mantle, and wearing & white tiara 
‘omamented with a crown at its hase, ‘This is Pope Silvester, who 
‘turns toward the Vingin, raising his hands in adoration. ‘The group 
has 1 gold background, 

Tn consequence of the age of the original ® and the imperfection of 

















1am quite disposed to share the opinion of Filippinl ami the authory of the 
Beechreibing dr Siadt Rom (1.11, part p. 44), who consider thie ney, made abore 
‘hn altar, o be primitive. In this case, the monnlc bis neither been dieploced nor 
‘mntilated. 

Dna afte i Maria eX ei mame, la quate, se ben én parte daft, casendona 
anate leva, mea tll auto, mlte ptr dal rmaien nom ditene ak Mier che tava in 
ial, exon ta amo sri ato ci Benetre «Ca vinatra eaperta. pprens la apa 
Meats Si, Siva, ti icin, inginavchini on L Bega Pape in capo con le mand 
‘Simla, in ia WP ovare Risto di ute quello che appartione all antichith « entratione 
ela chs: ce Sti Sitveatra « Martino cle’ Monti dé Born: Moms, 1639, p. 24). 

*fomign B, Fire pent ona elit tr hui foe ntemperie oem aetate ita ( MOsT™ 
‘vavcox, Diario Iilcem, 1702, p.127). The snme author ypeaks of mualel oper 
eaiquinia rebigucehine incté yparaae etutue abun in dice (This). 
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the oopy, it would be mash to judge of the age of this mosaic by the 
characteristics of its style, All that ean be affirmed is, that the figure 
‘of the kneeling Pope of such diminutive size and with his tiara, isa 
motive of the advanced Middle Ages rather than of the century of 
Constantine, Do the toxts which wlate to the history of the church 
furnish other data? ‘The first among them, the Liber Pontifical, 
tolls nis, in fhot, that Pope Saint Silvester erected a church near the 
Baths of Domitian (or perhaps only changed » part of there baths 
into a chnrvh): Hic (Silvester) jecit in urbe Roma Enolexiam in 
pprutam oyjuaam neater’ nthe cxpneminabatr Kita quem 
Htutin Romanum couatitit juste herman Domitianas, qui uague in 
odiernun dion appeltatur titulue Epp Ejuatem temporibun 
constitult Beats Silveter in Urhe Roma titulum suum, in regione LI, 
jute Thermar Domitianas, qui cognominantur Trojanaa, fitulum Si 

vee "This church, scoording to some of the Roman sehulars, w 
Aodicated to the Vingin® It first hore the name of tiluue Silewatri, 
which was nfterward changed into thut of SS, Sitveater e& Martinus, 
‘Then follows « complete silence with regard to it, and we hear of it 
‘no more tnt the xvit coutury.* At that time, iu 1697, the aubter= 
ranean building was brought to light, aud Fitippini published a very: 
conscientions description nf all its ornamentation, especially of ft ini 
toresting paintings, now destroyed, Neither at this time nor sinew 
thas it been possible to find a positive text in favor of the origin ate 
tributed to the mosis ‘Tho exvetion or the restoration by 8, Sil- 
veator of the chureh hearing his ame, is the only thet historically 
established, To thie fivt should be added, according to Filippini, a 



























© Lib, Prat, in vita & Silonivis ot, , 
1 Aleuniy com pia exmiertons, fanno giao che quanta ehise fuss Unieata to San 
‘Sirota goriamt Reina wel ea, pigliawdine wrguiventa gic ik Maria 
(Fatsrerxs, foe, eit), ‘Thin seems like reswoning in a vi le. Vins tra 
aun ded Ratigiod del Carine baste wotitio det? oratorio i Sim Siero, mt quanto. 
ca pubbien oyster, che con i quent, ome ella chica ca lui eve, wm cess gua 
pid maori d alewna srt, poihe, par ls yao di tanh sel gacerno seal, enn da 
ful dienticati, quando wel eorrente anno IOS ritornano in tuee,¢ rimangono ena alla 
_pabilics vneratione (Fanart, p26), 
M Nrygey, Boma nel! amo JET: pp, 64-44, 
% Funnerrs te joo positive whist We says (Dee Musinla, p. 80) Zuperatord worem 
‘D; Sileeter Poaifer in Donita Therwis, quai Det eultom aceriveral, Sal- 
‘eatoris Beatocyue Virginia, nee wow ni ips imagines de musiva picts exhibuil, we ee 
refert CV. Bolden. Sdo not know what thie {nage of the Saviour ean 
tbe, of whch Matton, nl, speaks in his Dictionnaire. 
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vory strong presumption based on a passage fn the often-cited letter 
of Hadrian to Charlomagne. ‘This passage is here given, though it 
appears to refer, in a general way, to the various churches built by 

Ivester, rather than to the sanctuary erected in the Baths of Do- 
tian : 4, Sileeiter et Chmatuntinus Chriatianiaviinus inperator veneraatt 
sunt maoran imagines, eu nomine Chriatianitatin palo caren om 
bua fidetiter atque mirabititer eas ontenderunt, of a tune waque hactenus 
eanctoriun pontifioun, videliet Silvestri, Marci et Julii mirae magni 
tudtinia® sanotae eorvsn ecolesiae axpud or sunt depictae, tain in musito, 
quamgue in ceterie histori om mace imayinibue crnatiz 

Neither do tho paintings of the snbterranean churoh—now almost 
completely effaced, but of which Filippini has left us a good deserip- 
tion—help to decide the question. ‘There are to be seen, among 
‘other figures, Christ between 88, Petor and Pan, Processus und Mar- 
tinianus, the Vingin between female saints (two different repre 
sentations), then a lamb, palm trees, a colossal painted eros (still 
intact), fe. et, Even shoul we add to these sored symbols the sng, 
which Filippini belioves to havo belonged to the pagan divoration of 
the elitloe (wrongly, acoording to onr view ; the stage being one of the 
favorite figures in Christian art), thore still romains, for the date of 
the execution of these works, a period of several centuries, between 
‘wliioh thi historian would tind it difficult to choose, Does it follow: 
that tho main feature of the mole, that is to say, the Virgin. with= 
outthe Pope, may not be ausient? By no Thave wished only 
to show what are the limits of the discussion, without, in the prewnt 
tate of tho question, attributing the work either to the reign of Con- 
stantino or to the Middle Ages: this would bo entering the domai 
of conjecture, whieh I desire to carefully avoid, 

8. SUSANNA “INTER DUAS LAUROS."—Andion Fulvio, iy his die 
Aiguitatey urbia, the profice of which is dated in 1627, montions brie 
thw nuaaio of S. Susanna infer duae lnuroe or duds donos* A more 
detailed description of this work is given by Pompeo Ugonio, who 

"The mpithot wira maywituto wirely as ‘apply to thie very sinall wobtertnean 
eburch. 18, Sacromanctis Qrmeilit, Vit. 

Stith finnan hie alow alter: luca dma Leune TEL cumtitwon, 
‘in tpl bide ez muniteappre (bl. 83 vero). 

(Beha) Aland Sn sod. Barbarind 3011 tn yo vimntur ali 8. Laon et Cora 
inp isin x yas want exprme, idee Holland. 1 1, Au p 628, Bos 
aliique habont * marewerat™ querer Arriagiva, t 11, pr 202, omniait verba  chuitum Aue 
Spo, Aine 285 (Mamet, pet Mar, Petr Sriram nora Oat ¥ p15) 
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saw the work still entire. It will be interesting to quote the words 
of the learned Roman antigiary: Nello Trine wi sono a wusaico 
dipints nove imagini, te quali per havere in we quatche cow degna dé 
consitleratione, riferir® ad wna el una, come iviai veggono, Nel mecso 
dunque di delta Tribuna, vi ai vede U imagine di Christo nostra Salve 
tore, Quelle ohe danno man destra sono ta Madonna,et poi 8, Pietro, 
t poi Santa Summa, et Unltino Papa Lem Terso, it quale rinowd 
questa chieos, onde nella man dertra tiene wna chiean, et in teatee quel 
segno quatro che, come dlioenmo nella chiesn di 8, Cecitin, dinota che 
quel tale che it porta fusse encore in vita, A mun ainistra vi vedo 8, 
Paolo, Paitro 8 8, Caio,® it terzo 8, Gabino quello Zio, et questo Paitre 
iS. Susana. Lultimo che armato quivi ai vede, ® Corto Magno ohe 
rrimesse Papa Leon LE nella neta, ela ilowni wetlitions «li Roma diem 
‘eacciato,” Bt debbe eseerejacilmento questo wnuactico fatto in quel tempo 
he Chrrlo Magno eva in Roma, love Leona ILL to inoorond, et ered 
Imperalore, come pid'ehiaramente ne fatto memoria in un! ultra pittura 
‘hed in Lateran, nella vala Leoniand minore, nelle quate egyiamo fin! 
ogy dipinto t musaica Ctarlo cori armuito come 2 gud in Seente: Suscnut, 
Pereiooko quelle. sata.anoora fu fatta da Leona THT, Quisimilmente at 
pwd nolaire imagine di Orla havere il segno quadeo itorna alla texte, 
‘come di homo che nel Lempo nel quate queata opens xi foce vivewe. Le 
parole che wel feegio intorno, pie delle detle imayrini ri laggona, vt che 
Faanwo mentions ella renocatione i yueta chiens fatta da Leone Terso, 
‘fon quéite: DYDVM HAKO BEATAR SVKANNAE MANTIS AVLA COAN= 
GVSUA AY TETRO EXISTENS 10CO MARCVERAT QVAM DOMINVE 1LBO 
PAVA TRRTIYA A FYNDAMENTIS EAIGENS ET OONDENS CORPVE URATAR 
“PELICHATIS MARTY RIS COMPTE AEDIVICANS ORNAVIT ATQVE DEDI- 
cayen® (Leo TEL) aedifcavit eceleaium cum absida de musivo, cm 
plissioiel caticuninia wirifiea atque camera decorate, seu presbyterium 
ef pavineitum marmoribua pulchrie orwawit>" 

‘This composition, therefore, is similar to those which we find in 
sxhmost all apses after the fifth contary ; Christ, the saints, the donors. In 
the number ofits figures as well as in the position given to the founders 

™ Pope Caius, This figure is reprodaced in Cracconso’s Collection, Latin MSS, 
No. B407, fol. 183, Vatioan Libenry. 

Civils extern extent od liorationom Leowin TEL Papa, ques « calumniie ojecio 
tututwa (tuitas 1) est. CrAcooxto’s Collection, foe, eit. 

™ Historic elle Staxiomi di Roma : Roun, 1588, fol. 19% verso, 10% reeto. Cf. De Rowst, 
Bailettive ii Areheologia eriatona, 1854, p. 181. 

‘*Ldber Pontifical, fm oltn Leomia 117, ed Vigwolh, tt, p. 242; ed. Duchenne, tt, 
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of the basilien, itis related to the mosaie of the ortory of San Venanzio, 
with this difference, that, in the latter, the half-figure of Christ floats 
in the clouds, while at Sanita Susanne i€ is placed below in the midat 
of tho other figures, ‘Two drawings of Cincconio's Collection (No. 5407, 
ff, 74, 98) bave preserved the figures of Leo LI and Charlemagne. 
Popo Leo, robed in a red tunie and a blue suantle, holds the church 
whieh ho has rebuilt; » palliuin decorated with a red cross and vboes 
vith a red trefoil complote his pontifical castume, His faoe is youth- 
ful ; behind his head is a rectangutar nimbus in green, bordered ou the 
Teft by a blue line, Charlemogne wears a very short blue tunio and 
yellowish mantle, his blue nimbus i bordered on each side with 
white, ‘The gromd on which he stands is of'a light green and shaped 
Jike a hillock." In the drawing of folio 74, the Emperor is af raul 
smaller sive than the Pope, and appears to be placed in the vecond rank, 
Tout nothing indicates tat this diferenco exieted in tho orginal com- 
position, 

‘A. note in the same collection, after having substantially reproduced 
the desuription of Ugonio, informs us regarding the subsequent history 
of tho mosaic: Hoo atom opus dirutum fuit anno D. 1696, inno~ 
unto ciborium iusirisaima Curd. Rustioucio Farnensi, wleario Papac, 
ot egregia picturia et warmoribua variia ormante. Judging from 
another passage, the destruction was not complet, and several figures 
eseapod the general rain, temporurily nt least: Jn opere vormioulato S. 
Suaannae quod olim extabat, nune prosime dirutum, eisebantur inter 
alias iupinen efigics Leonia IIT Papac ex una parte ctin alteraa Caroli 
Magni? 














Evokse Miwrz * 
Boole den Beaue-Arts, 
Pavia, 


% Roprontuctibns of Chaleniagn and Leo LT-are given in Anssaxs, De lat 
pavietins, py 7 (ak ut 1758); Craster, Ve Monin, tt p40. Charleniagoe 
la here represented te swallur thas: Leo LLY, as in Ciacoonio's drawing on folio 745 
Moxrravoos, Let Mowumenis le ba wumurehie frowpoioe, 6%, ple X31, 1705 Bat> 
“rms, Oliragy fd Leone THE; Boron, 1816, pleat 1. 

*Accarding to Ave ant (26 lateronenaibus parietini,p. 7), each figure was placed 
fon hillock: imagines single... inguia in elibux eninebant, 





INTRODUCTION OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
INTO ITALY 
BY THE FRENCH CISTERCIAN MONKS 


[Prares I-XT.) 





The object of this sories of papers isto show that a group of mon 
ments erected by the French Cistercian monks, aud hore for the first 
time fully doseribed anid iHlustrated, wer the eneliext structures in 
Taly in whieh the principles of tmnsitional-Cothie architroture wore 
carried oat, Tn these works, ax in no others in Ttaly, native avis 





The followiog lis 
tato eofervncn. 

Titmice ail Vow CQuase ta tho Orgen fir Chriniche Kunst 3853, ADAsY, Archi 
okionily 14,2 pp. M40-01, Mm Mowzaxestneare In Bulletin Sfomumenta, vo, 
XVM, p 180, Anson om Jemarxvites, Binde mo fiat éndécioie see Abbayer Ole 
ereiennen et principalement dé Clairvaus uu X7%e et au ctr able Paris, 185A, Maw 
RGR Clderiemien Avnativm « «libel rv: Anton, 1042-69, Joxunuixcn 
Notitin Abdationwer Ordinit Ooteeianss . . «vit 78: Colonim Agrippinm, 1640, 
Scmmanne, Gevhidhle der hldanten Kensie Midvale, v, passim. 

For Beaxcn—Vionst-taeDuia, Dilin. @ Arehieture, ty 11, Ta Rosrast, Piudee 
Warsh. compart, Trois AVbayer ce Conve de Cieas, 1852." Wevotty L'alrehteture 
Raraine dy Midi det Frunee, 11, pp. 8,9, 46. ¥.ave Vicwscntin, 1 Arehietore Biya 
ine ox Bros, p. 213. 
=, For Qrusaxy—Donstn, Die Kirehen den Clsterieuser dens in DeubreNonit throm 
‘er Mitelltors, Laps, 1860: alo hin rooent Ceehiehe dor drutthen Banons, yy 
18-7 (Berlin, 1857) in tho ries ofthe Cow ul da Kovoat.  Waseznn, De 
terlenner des norilchen Devtvehlande: Gotha, A8H8-71, Parton, De Clntersieser- 
Abie Sautionn, 1975, Heaven, ©, KeveLiugniy 





books referring to Cistercian ynouiiments In given to. foes 






For Sverraxuiaxo—Raws, Dis Mitlalecishen Kirdhen tea Chertensrivtesa iw 
tee Schwrits Zirh, 1872, 

For Iranx—Moruns, Die Buulwnat den Mitloliers én Ballon, W886 a9, THD, 
rove non Amini ni tie Anfinge ler Kia der Benainnense in Halen Berlin, 1859, 
Aurneoumr, Miseire de Prt. Variooe mobographs and other sorkx whose titles 
are ivan in Note 6. 

For Bxatsxe—Monngraphs espertally thene mention fy SomNAAKH, op, ei 
‘¥ nates to pp. 175-8, 

"'Theee papers aro hased upon three journeys mado i 1881, 1867 nnd 1889, during 
which sone forty monuments in Central Tialy, either Cistercian or derived: from 
Cistercian riginaly, were ssdied and photoxmphed. 
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teots wore able to study the new style of the Te-te-France, modified 
by Cistervian pecaliaritins hut entirely or comparatively free from any 
Tialian perversions, It-will hecome evident, as these wonunsents are 
Luore published, that the churches and monasteries built by the Fran- 
ciscan and Dominican orders throughout Ltaly were not, as they bave 
been commonly suppoied to be, the earliest examples of the Gothic 
atylo in Taly; but that both these orders borrowed much from the™ 
earlier Cistercian buildings; and that, furthermore, in doing so, they 
doparted trom the principles of Northers: Gothic in vasious ways, A 
collateral to thin is, of course, that it was not from Germany but from 
France that the most fruitful breath of Gothio influaseo eame into 
Ttaly. ‘The conclusion is that the Cistervian nioquments are both eaur= 
lior in date and purer in style, ‘Thoy- have evon a broader interest; 
for, while they sion as advanced as contemporary work in: France it= 
self, I botiove that: nowhem jn the mother eountey can Cistercian mon= 
stories of this date bo fonnd in as good preservation ue those of Fos 
anova and Crsamari—with not only their ehnrehes and cloisters but 
their chapter-houses, rofeetories, Lospitals, guost-houses, store-houses 
and other monastio buildings and depmdencies, nearly all excoted in 
the halEoontury that witnessed the transition from the Romanesque 
to the Gothie, Tt a0 fell out that this coincided with the poriod of 
greatest expansion of the order, ‘To show how extensive and general 
was this Cistercian invasion of Ttaly, Lappind x genealogical tree of 
tho monnstories fimoded in Ttaly, compiles from sFanausehek, Origi= 
tin Ciderviensivn LL* In order to understand the architectural 
{influence of the order, a further Tist should be added of Cistercian 
unneries and of parish, collegiate, und monastio churches aud even 
ocular buildings, which followed the Cistercian style. 

‘This i+ not the occasion for a teview of the recognize history and 
characteristics of the various schools of Italian Gothic, But it may 
‘ho well to reall that the buildings mentioned in text-hooles ax the 
carfiest in which advanced transitional forms uppearare: (1). Andrew 




















*T oanpot juarnnitee its peefoet exactitude: « onuiber of monasteries have doob- 
eve been imitted. 1 bnlieww T could add a number to vhe Hat For exnenpley I 
‘the fljation of Fomanovs, of which alone I hare a« yat made w carefol study, E 
have added tho moneatery of Valvloriolo, font fn 1164, wtiow chietero€fonmalne 
‘hati bein Ue ponent of Mine. Presutti iy Ronn, froin womi tserivet the Infor= 
mation afer baviue visited the monastery. In neveral eases, Janmuschek places 
‘on the doubtfil fst institutions that were very probably fo gol monaatlo standing. 
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at Vercelli, founded in 1219, a work of Anglo-French transition by a 
foreign architect; (2) the upper church af S, Francesco at Avs, fin 
ished about 1253 by Fra Filippo da Campello; (3) 8. Francesco nt 
Bologna, built between 1286 and 1245. Of those three chnrohes, 
sitanted in such different purts of the country, that at Verealli was too 
ear the French frontier to exercise much influence upon the develop= 
ment of Ttalian architectur ; the two other buildings are important, 
Fut not becatse of their age, for the Cistersian buildings which may 
have rerved as models for their architects had already been erected 
fron thirty to fifty years, 

Neithor is this tho place for general considerations or condluisions, ar 
for & comparative study of Cistercian monuments, whieh cannot be 
aastempted until the architectural material has been brought forward, 
Still, five introductory remarks may be deemed requisite to explain 
in general the position and condition of the subject. 

Although the Cistercian monuments in question have not been enres 
fully studied, onough fms been known of wome of them to furnish 
ground for the goneral judgment (exprosed by several writers, auch 
8 Thode and Ojetti*), that Gothio architecture was intenduced into 
Italy by the Cistercians, in contrast to the opinion of the majority of 
writers who favor Germany, ‘This is but parallal to the judgment 
of Dohme for Germany, and of Rahn fur Switeorland, foutded on a 
Drow wtndy uf the Cistercian monuments of their countries, Dohme 
remarks of the onder that it is “tho missionary of Gothic, ive of 
Fronch wrt on German soil.”* But through lack: of istration and 
detailed sciontific study, bused upon a clear understanding of Gothic 
principles, tho demonstration of this opinion tus yet to be mad 

Tn support of stich claims, the following facts should be remem= 
hurd : (1) tho Cistercian wave the greatest of the monastic orders at 
the time when the passage was may from the Romanesque to the 
Gothic style; (2) the orlor originated in France where this passage 
took place ; (2) it spd thence over the whole of Europe, carrying 

‘*Pomanova, Cxamati, Velvisciolo, Sta, Maria d'Arbone, Chiarnyate di Casta 
goolo, Sis. Maria di Ferentina, are sdeseribed or mentioned by Morues in hie 
Bonkanat des Mittcialters in Haiien. Without iowtrations or sdetails, his text ls alyo 
deficient in a perception of the distinctive interest and place of thee Cistercian 
buildings. 

* THK, Frans win Adele, 1p, 334, 889, 912-45, and passin. Onerrt, in La Mostra 
Roi ait Bspevisiona di Tivo, py 142 9. 

"Die Kirche de Ctrecneordens in Dele wthrent de Midler, ys 4 
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with it French ideas; (4) It developed a special and characteristic 
style of miubiitecture and waa the greatest bnilding agency then exist- 
ing ; (6) it was not a congeries of independent institutions but a baud 
of closely knit aud interdependent monasteries, thus leading, to unity 
in architecture as in life, ‘This is sufficient to necount for the fact 
that, although in France iteelf the importance of their share in the 
dovelopment of architecture may not be great, the Cistercian monks 
were nevertheless the principal agents for the propagation of the Gothio 
style in every other eountry of Europ 

‘Pho order has long fallen, most of its monasteries are abandowed 
and in ruins, and wo one has yet been found to construct. x fitting 
memorial to the artiatio worth of these mouks of the twelfth cent 
‘{Phoir monuments in France aud England are still angcly neglected 
Germany haw heen rescued from this reproach by Dohine (though i 
adequately in tho matter of ilustration), As for Italy, it shall be my 
taal to illustyate te monasteries of the central section of the po 
‘ail, which are of the greatest interest for the Gothio style, leaving 
those of the north and south for other students, The northarn mon- 
stories, der the influence of Chiaravalle and other early founda 
tions, retained the Romanesque styles those of the south wer: 
the most part founded from Cassar and Fossanova, and therefore 
dopend in their architeotere upon these monasteries of the Roman 
provines. 

T shall not begin by illustrating what fs perhaps the earliest of the 
single transitional monuments, tho church of Chiaravalle di Castag- 
ola near dest in the provincoof Ancona. ‘The churoh alone remains ; 
all its anctont monastic buildings having been destroyed : besides, it 
nover held an important place in the order, ‘The best exarnple wou 
bes monastery of the sume period whow historical importance and 
influence wore great. ‘There is, not far south of Rome, a monastery 
‘which retains more completely than any other in Italy ite original 
style in all it» various parts, and illustrates, in itself alone, the early 
Romunesjue style and the development into Gothic throogh the vari- 
‘ons transitional stages. This is Fossanova, the eldest Italian ohild of 





















An approach to sach » memorial would doable harw been the great work of 
the Cour vi Mosrataatnenr, Lat Moines se Oceident, hat he Hived to puts 
‘the volumes dovotal (o the CIercian onter, Many yeare were devoted by him ta 
‘a ntudy of the Cistercian monasteries over Europe, five hundred of which he visited, 
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Clairvans, which was ths main sone of the colonies that filled Lely 
with the monastio reform. An examination of the genealagieal tree 
aiven above shows that, of the Italian monasteries, eleven, most}y in 
Northern Italy, are derived from La Ferté (1113), the fist descendant 
OF thie hind ofthe irder, Citeans (1008); three anly: originate fiom 
Pontigny (1114), and four from Morimond (1115)—bexides five dic 
root ftom Citeaux ot other sources. Thus, these three ont of the four 
founders of the order (under Citeaux) had ostablished Int nineteon 
muvuaterits, While fifty-seven were founded fui Clairvaux alone, 
when itlind at its head St. Bernard, to whose influence the rise of Cie. 
tercianista in Italy is almost entirely di, 

From Clairvnux originated the four greatest monasteries in this 
Peninsula—Fossanovn (1135), Cussumari (1140) and 88, Vineenigo ed 
Anastasio (1140) in the States of the Church, and Chinmavalla (1138) 
in Lombardy. OF these the earliest, Jargest, and best presceved is 
Fosapova? 

|. THE MONASTERY OF FOSSANOVA, 


HISTORY OF THE MONASTERY. 


‘The history of Fossanova by ino means begins with the advent of the 
Cistervians: according v tridition, it dates buck to the thw of St, 
Bowedict himself. Lis elvirch was then dodieated to 8. Salvatore di 
Mileto, and it was inhabited by monks originally sent. from Monte 


‘Cissino, It is recorded that among its monks was one who became, 


“The fallutig are wore rofeeenoe to Vomuwivn, eithne historical ot uetiatlo:— 

Faun Uonaniin, Malia Srerv, Bid al. 1717-21, 4 Maxmtgum Chneriom: 
sive ivan « . « bel AV; 1x. 1, 7 Joxunnsxes, Nola Abbatiacum ‘Orin 
uterine «« : Coton Ageipyinue, WHO, vis, 78." Monow, Disionario dé Bros 
diane, ee tom 20,p, 18. Txov0KO Vaiutty La reyia 6 antion Piperaa (Storia sutton 
ML-Piperue): Napoll, 1697-1748, 11, 1. AL Gicaueen Maxtoecs, Memunenl dele 
She. Ponies ete Rows, 1989-87, say Asien HRicct (Marches), Stora sai 
Arehitors in Hl, vol. p10: Modena, TAS, Gitzin Paceakanst, Monografia 
ied sanaenty nexionale di Fomanwows preno Pipérws: Keron 1882 Mostra al Cina 
4 Roma lt Exonsione dk Tovewo walt anna 1885, pp. 148-8, Oscan Morte, Dia 
Pibane ee Mini (v alien: Jens, 1844, yp. 801-8. Lorounca Jaxavscnrnie 
Orighwum Cotereicnsiwn Toms 42 Viedabaviy 1577, 

*Chiarwvalle sear Milano way fount, aecording to the best wathorities in: the 
suo yon aul nay dipate peeve with Fominava nee JAACaciiRs lop. ety 
F. 80) for the dite vor x¢ Cal. Aug. 1185, and for the diferent authoritive fr thong 
fod other dates. It in, However, built in the Romaneaue atyle, and ao ure the 
rout majority of monamerien founded from it, 0 that the 
Fug upon the present question, 
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iv 827, Popo Gregory TV. Later, the monastery came under the 
Patronage of the counts of Aquinum.” In course of time, a now 
h was built, and dectivated w Sta. Potentiana, ‘This «mall and 
plain building is still standing among the later constructions, a soli- 
tury and mournful relic of those early days. Like other monasteries, 
it seems to haye suffered from the decadence of the tenth and the wary 
of the eleventh century, Au indication of retuming power Is given 
by an wot of donation executed in 1028 by the Republican Govermiont 
of the neighboring city of Piperno, It conveyed to the monnstory 
considerable tract of territory in this region, including two eburches, 

Before St. Bernard imade his triumphant journey through ftaly in 
11337, Fossanova hud been given to him by Innocent TL. In October 
1135, it was formally united to the Cistercian order, being affiliated 
to Hantecombe in Savoy, whieh had beou founda dinectly from Claire 
vauix only a fow months before." Ieis suggested hy Janauschek that, 
having boon itself 4o recently established, Hantecombe would hardly 


these facts are ven by Paccasared in his monograph ox Fomanoye wentioned 
Jn Note 8, wil hi rofery to the works of Vatta (y.+) al Vatsarrt-Maoxins, 
"The reference wo authorities wetioning thyme facts arogiven ix ful by Janat= 
women, Oryy, Cac, pps 7-8, L will hero quote bins in fal with his references, usually 
onthe o Initial Wttersof author, whove fall tithes ie would I superfluous to give 
FosasNov, Fomn Nvova j lim Bastia del Bor Appis.—Efoemonanteriam, in hwo Bork 
Aypliat Awaserun favine, in Gump of dievesi Terracina slum aque tia miliaria 
lion Priverna distons,gjna women  ¥OR8A KOA Ufenti gun eccipente st i putea 
Hse erento, peraatiqan Onvarsrxntt owe fit primum. SALVATORE post Bor 
YENELANAR muncupity, yoaie x comitibue Aywinathve extrac ewe et Grygorinm LV P. 
Ml tn grr sufi trdnnt Fema dein oninia Cisterievns nila Lala plage 
lata woh onde Fumie: Nowe gi severnen (earant el ALTAR-CEMRAY (de lines 
{lavaevali) imperio ae eubtideruns, Sd yood secuncum tabulas at seriptires wenne Ort. 
LIE Jas at (P, B, BU BW (inenve Sept}. WV, Vic De ML IO. SIC. Bo, Ve, 
$i. He. Na. Buertun, Mirus, Greguriua de Lovcte Latent, Labia, Press, Moroni, 
Ghiner¢ 1346 AR, BBM SC.N. Io La. Shy 11982 Maroons ; «11401: Olbravio), 
Oni ene mum obatant quae Manciquina adfert, Ali-Cumbor, wtpate paves mennbur 
seale Oot. L145 ertam, none eoewihio elonor dave mim patuinr, yrucsertin com Safote 
XXXVIL eupihuld generolis a. 1136 cout decree sil “nulls de ablative loeem 
set ablation fundandam aceipat, wist pris aeayinta mansohen profesor hub: prods 
sam enine quod de avenero foclaram Altue-Cliboe wom consi, mnie i get, wt 
ore prorrus coenabin coments wxmachyrum corte inpleretur, wel wt Boosae-Newoe 
Frabres, qu Ciateriennivo rice forme perms wom haberet, AW ENO ALIQUOTS 
Atioeeviie seats sebaraion lagun et sue ordinis not eaperealexynitioner 
lore eater snnitationm praceary ety von earwiae, Fouur-Nore hiv 0 GHk- 
‘Ak, primi abbatie Cintercienss,temporidms loguic, pis, date et ad womans erie 
ignites provete vir (quale tree curdinales CrccANt fale perhibentar) raperbietin 
‘inn D. Thine Aguinatia mote eropulro wsnelifntae, 
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have then contained the minimum of sixty monks required by the 
laws of the order before the foundation of another monastery could 
be undertaken, ‘The inference is that the Ttalian Benedictine mouka 
already at Fossanova remained and were placed under a French abbot 
named Gerard, who afterwards (in 1170) became abbot of Clairvaux 
itself, 

‘The importance that Foasanova soon attained within the order ix 
shown alto by the thet that Godefroid, the favorite and secretary of 
St, Bernard, after being abbot of Clairvaux from 1161 to 1163, wns 
placed in charge of Fossanova. If the bulk of the monks were at 
first, Italians, this appears not to have continned to be the case, ‘The 
Journoys of St, Bernard into Campania in 1137 and 1138 weres power= 
ful stimulns in the growth of the new institution, and the means of 
introducing oolonies of French monks, The monnstic buildings, how= 
‘ever, indicnte that it was not until after the middle of the century that 
Ht was found nocessury’ to roplace tho old Benedictine structures with 
new ones, During the disastrous conflicts of the years 1167 and 
1164-5, this rogion wus thoroughly devastated, and beside the ity af 
Piporno itself, burnfed in 1157, it is rocortod that among other build 
ings the church of Sta, Maria do Charitate near Pipernc 1 nppearn 
to have belonged to the mounstery, was ruited Fossanova, 
‘alio, aay have bean partly destroyed and ite rebilding dato from then, 

‘The old church of Sta, Potentiana woe left in the midst of the 
now enclosnre, probably as an oratory, and the new buildings arose 
in quite rapid sucvestion during a spaco of well-nigh fifty yearn. 
From shout 1160 to 1200 Fossinova grow until it merited, finally, 
to leone the head of the order in Latinin and Campania, All its 
colonics were then sent ont: it fonndod the monastery of S, Stefano 
del Bown in Calabria, in 1160; that of Valvisciolo near the neigh- 
boring Sermone ht of Marmosoglio near Velletri, in 1107; 
that of Cornzzo 1, in 1179, that of Berrara in 
the Terra di Lavoro, uot far trom Naples, the last and greatest of its 
children. To it belonged also 8, Salvatore, Sta, Croce and 8. Nicolo 
fat Roccascoca, Sta, Maria della Ripa near Piperno, Sta. Ceeilia and 
8. Bartolommoo at Sexze, 88, Piotro © Stefano at Sermoneta, and Sta. 


\ Ohronioon Fonsnenctae, pul Mtmnatont, Seriplires Rerum Hal, vei, The nuthor 
of the contemporary chronicle ia Cardinal Giovanni di Ceeeawo. He belonged to 
‘Use noble hoave of the Counts of Ceceano, three of whose muewibans, monks nt Fama 
fpova during the xn century, beeamo cardinal, 


























in Calabria, in 11735 
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‘Maria delle Cano at Sonnino—all neighboring towns. In 1214, the 
monastery of &. Pietro di Tuczolo, near Amalfi, later a convent of the 
223 became a fall 
monastery of the order, uniler its first abbot Nicolaus de 8, Germano, 
from Fossanova. Tt also owned, throughout this region, # great nam- 
ber of granges, according to tho enstom of the lange Cistercian estab 
Hishie -brothiors lived and attended to 
the interests of the monastery’s large and varied property, It ia re= 
ported thut, at this time, over 800 monks resided in Fossanova andl 
ite genuges. ‘This must be an exaggeration, for in Clairvaus itself 
there were hut 700 monks at the time of ite greatest prosperity, in 
1104, the date of St. Bernant's death. ‘There is better ground for the 
‘other statement, that when tho abbot of the sister monastery of Casa 
mari reqiested the presence of a lunge number of monks from Fost 
novi, on the occasion of 1 ceremony, exenses were made hecause, on 
account of sickness, only three hundrt monks oould be vent! 

‘The abbots of Fossauova wielded considerable influance not only in 
coclesiastical but often also in Stato alfairs, and it became the custom 
for the popes of this time to make use of Cistercian abbots in diplo- 
matic matters, ‘Thus, Abbot Jordanus was made a eatdinal in 1188 
and sent on n political mision to Germany. Jongolin (op. ei, 1. vit, 
1p. 79 4qq) gives a list of thirty abbots and other fimons members of 
this monastory—curdinuls and other prelates. 

Tn 1179, when Froderiok Barbaroea did penance for his long and 
bloody: opposition to the papacy, doring which so many monasteries 
had lon burned und plundered, ho made Fossanova the especial 
object of his bounty, endowing’ it with munificent gifte whieh eami 
‘opportunely to aid in the reconstruction of ite b nd on hin 
eath-bed he exprssed the wish to be buried in the Cieteroian hibit, 
‘The emperor i= reyurded as a great benefactor of the suonastory, As 
proof of the importance of tho favors received from Barbarossa, 
‘Valenti-Magnoni reports the following inseription ax existing in 
the mesaie-work over the church door: 










































There be Mleyute umoog authoritien ve to whether this monsatery was placed 
in 1984 unter the dineetion of Fomnora or of Chiarnvalle: Jawataeni, op, ety, 
hen 

“accasamet (op. et) maker those statements without bringing firward any 
‘anguaments in thoir support. 
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PRIDEIICUS 1-1MIPERATOR 
SEMPER AUGUSTUS 
4100. OPUS -FreRt- WROTE 

In 1187, the monastery hnd beoome so prosperous that Abbot Jor- 
anus was able w purchase, from Lanterius, Prederiok’s administrator 
jm Campania, tho castles oF bunghs of Lariauo and Castro, in onter to 
finnid them over to Clanent {TL ‘The crowning event in this the 
formative period of the monaatery's history waa the visit of Popo Tnno~ 
cont IIL on June 19-20, 1208, This took place during the pope's 
triumphal journey through Campania, inclnding Anagui, Cercano, Pi- 
erno, Fosanova, Sun Lorenz, Casumari, Sora, ete, ‘The Chravicon 
TFowuaenoeae (ap. Mlurntori) tolls un ; Add auram pont meridiem Dominus 
Papa cum onanibve ivit cut monastertum Fosnarnowae, aolewiter enn 
proceaniane recoptn, in refetorio cw aonventu eoenait, Feria quarta 
‘Marente die Deninute Papas dedioavit altare majus Broolesiae nove prete- 
ioti-snomaaterii,” 

“Pho dedication of the chuoh in 1208 does not imply that it had 
not boon finished for somo time: it was a mere Incident in the teip, 
fappairmntly unlike the cervmony by which the tyrin-eluroh of Casamiari 
syns dedicated in 1217, when Pope Honoris seoms to have made this 
tho main reason for coming from Rom with his entire court, 

T shall not attempt to follow the history of Fossanova any further, 
{Liko all Cistercian establishments, it sufforvd frou tho rise of the Fran- 
isean and Dominican orders in the xi century, although its doead~ 
fence did not aot in antil later, eapecially in conser uence of the pesti- 
Jono of 19H8, ‘Thin it nd, in the following century, its commandatory: 
abbots, Among them as Peter, Cardinal AMdobrandini, nephow of 
‘Clomont VILL, who testorod the abbey hetwoen 1595 and 1600, Tes 
roputation ontinued totheend. Ina ball dated 1725, Benedict XTIT 
‘uveorled to Fossunova the first honors after Monte Cassino, In 1795, 
Pius VI decided to transfor the monastery to the reformed Cistercians, 
tho Trappiste of Chuamaci, ‘The rovival that onsued was short, for it 
vas among the monasteries lod by order of Napotoon 1. Lbs prop- 





























‘vps inseription no longer exita: H niust have bees in that part ofthe mowale- 
‘work fu the aytopanuon of the main poral whose eaber hava now entirely dis 
feared, having been originally (cloned in an oblong marble band. 

‘Storms, Die Bubvnut dee Millers ix Hain, p< 001, 

Hor the sores of this yootatfou nee Note 12, The armed excort that wecommpse 
nied the Pope waa conimanded by the then Count of Cooeano, 
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corty was confiscated, snd jt was completely deserted in 1812, Between 
that date aud its tinal suppression it was colonized twice trom the 
Certom of Trisulti. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MONASTERY. 

‘The sito in the heart of the Volscinn hills, the Monti Lepini, is one 
tat suited Cistercian fdas, Tn anciont times the consular road. from 
Rome to Naples passed near by, and on the sun site Appius Clandiun 
is maid to aye built the Forum Appii, The region was then healthier; 
Dut, iu the Middle Ages, this uneavering of the Tow lands by the re 
treating: wea formed the Pantine marshes on the other aldo of the hills 
‘Tho monastery ts baile in low and marshy land on the banks of the 
river Amasonts, which flows southward and soon reaches the marshes 
in the neighborhood of Terraciua. ‘Thu consequent unbealthines is 
a chumoleriatlo rather sought tha avoided by the Cistereians, who 
byought underenttarein every country of Europeimmensetracts of land 
hitherto wnuseel ar sterile, AM around wore stretches of fwd Land andl 
forests in nocd of roslamation at the hands of these industrious monks. 
Sonthwurd wtintohos the narrow marshy plain bordered by hills thut 
obstruct the view of the dismal Pontine marshes ; to the north aud 
est ce rugged hills rive and fall until they reach the Kong plain bore 
doresd on the opposite side hy the Sabine hitls, forming the highway 
to the kingdom of Naplos, Four or five miles to tho right fs Piperno 
hulf hidden among thick olive groves; aru further, on tho Loft, rises 
Sonnino ut its nearly inaooessiblo peak. ‘Thirty wiles to tho west is 
‘Ser, tho ancient Setin, rising above the marshes on the border of the 
hills, Tho digging of the canal or foun to earry off toward the seu 
the water that aveumulated in these low lands probably gave te the 
site its name of Fora-noee, 

GATEWAY AND ADJOINING STRUCTURES —It was during tho lust 
day's of June 1889 that I visited Fossunova, though fainiliar with ibs 
uildings trom phategraphs which lad been taken there by my’ order in 
1887, ‘The monastic buildings (rt. v1tt=1) wore onee encircled by a 
high wall, but ure uow woll-nigh entirely exposed to viow. By its side 
lowed the river whose water was so necessary for running the mills 
ftached to the monastery and for many other purposes, —Approuch= 
ing from the west, the main entrance is reachiod; a lofty structure that 
originally resembled, on a reduced acule, the fortified gnteways of medi- 
oval cities. It contained several rooms, in which formerly dwelt the 
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door-keoper or portarive and his assistant. Its outer arch is pointed, 
‘that facing the interior is round ; they retain most of their original 
fowtires. Passing throvgh its massive archway broad expanse ix 
cht is a long, modernived building which 
have originally boon a granary and storehouse or ® workshop. 








On 
the left, nt Fight angles with the gate and quite near it, are two bnild~ 
iiygs which havo partly prosryed their architoeture of the close of the 





twelfth contury. ‘This is especially no with the further of the two, 
whose walla of travertine with well-built windows nd arendes nye 
promise of further interest within. ‘Ten round arcades, now blind, 
‘were originally open und formed a porch with cros-vanlts, ‘The 
second story 8 stil proserved, and rises in retreat from the porch : 
tan old doorssay lal ont on to the batoony over this poreh, ‘This build 
ing, ns ell as the other, was in the possession of the Tocal land-owner, 
‘whose steward was then absent ao that it was not possible to study the 
interior. [believe thisto be a guest-house ar hoxpitin (or foreateria), 
qrhern strangers were entertained, ‘The other building may have con= 
tained thoabbot’sresidenconndan oratory, suchina it wasthe yenoral ons~ 
tom to place near the entrance to lange monasteries of the order. When 
arrived they were met by the abbot, who knelt before them and 

then led them to the oratory for prayer before conducting them to the 
uest-hovse. In the twin monastery of Casamati, thie connection bo- 
tweon the gateway and the hospice was even closer, for there, perhaps: 
through lack of space, they are united in one large two-staried con 
struction, With the exception of these out-buildings, as well as the 
hompital and the old church of Sta, Potentiana, which aro still private 
property, the monastery is declared by the Government a monument 
‘of national importance nnd plaved in the change of an official gruavdian, 
Exrenton oF ‘tie cacecn.!—The above unimportant structiires 






































‘of Fowanorn ure sald 10 be fr deweribint by Pe 
Sresaxnto, Sabine Profanas this cewcription T have not rewl, A tow Ube 
tare devoted to it in Fic Soria ol? AreAtattra in Atlin, ‘The two wat descrip 

fare quite recent: that by PACANAMH, often referred toy tH useful on aocanat of ite 
Historic date wil sie menqurviyente: that by Mirer in hie Bowwweh pp. 60-2, 
a more selentfic but ho identitien Fowanorn with Ste, Maria de CSavila, which, 
swat burned fn 1164, wad may (p. O82): Liat Kina war wicht one verniehtat; der 
ake bald byvnnene Hrgineungehae wr Deritesienlich writ fryewhritin, ala 1178 der 
oilnus mene Graben angelest ward, nach dom dax Klowler fortan Font wuora Aiea, 
But, up tn tho time It received the onme of Fowanove, the monastery appears to 
have been called 8. Salator de Mfleéo or in foor gui Melee weminatnr, me bv ahowy 





‘1H manaatte buildin 
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Lardly detain the eye, for direotly in front rises the body’ of the mon~ 
astery, its left end formed by a church, perfectly well-balanced and 
aymmetrical in its proportions, simple and yet rich iu its details 
(euarn a), showing at avery point both a mastery of constructive laws 
fand a skill in offitive details made subordinite to the general plan 
church not Tlian but French both in conception and in execution. 
Like ull the other buildings in this group, it is constructed through- 
Olt of earofully-juurried and seelljoined blocks of fine travertine 
stone, the favorite material of the Cistervian builders in this region. 
‘They everywhere used the local stone, and only when foreed, to do 40, 
apparently, did they muke use of brick, either wholly as at Chiara 
vallo di Castagnola, or in part, aa nt S. Galgano near Siena. 
ly she doustion ofthe your 1088 (Vatu, Sill P¥p.)- Farther on (p02), Moraes 
aur 1 Fomebra: 1287 wor Fosenure bri sanich allen, vbr wey wud 
reich, w dass Abt Jordanue in diesem Jahre dom Boilif Lanterive ava Mailand, der fir 
Friedrich f Cirmpanien verwaltete, die Recor wa Lariano and Csiro abkenfen wid ew 
‘Papa Clos LIT Gergen toni Sedan wanda Caine ig LU al Lead nach 
Diwtaclend hom £150 sik ond willed tr llr King, PXnlerwngen, rend 
tolaiangem le mt loon Grmpenien im den Kimpfen Hence gegen Taner heim 
_getueht eurde—acine Kicohe Since Marice Flumizin de Ceoenno, 40 dawe vie amy 25/8, 1106 
Fierish eerie werden dine 

lar, Agus; Midian male a grave arrors im identifos th’ shireh of Si Maria 















Bot Ska. Marin ear econo, so om he river Amare Wut the larger Therve ue To- 
Arne aiid many wiley stant fron Fomanwva, is still I existence, I visited and 
‘photograph it during the pact suanuer, und ehall pablih it fn thi verien. Conse~ 
‘quontty, Mother hus no founitation for dating the fisting of tho church of Foma- 
ayn fi 1106, 

Morita eousiiwon: inale Welle der Kirche und des Klowters waren atch wach 
Aer Braniehateung v0» 1164 brauchbar, 6 beaders der Untecihel dex Ouigiabels it 
3 runden Hlentbigen su chuce Hirde wnat einem breien Rundbogeyieter dariber, 1m 
‘weehes bein Ub sin aienlleh wngerchickter Knlenler wingers ward. Auf Tif 14 
tat ur ie Sidecke aes Osis rwchte as Res wchtbar, darwater her ei ales Stick 
vein Krenning, son idem auch der gnse Wealcke Fhgel (Ti: 114 Hintergrvnd) mehr 
ied, Wishrane ies siren ‘hei in Bingel aneyefihrt ina wart allen Nene ie Qualern 
tomaiirt 

‘Ph frst polit une wile bs that the fire of 1104 (which burned Sta. Mein ss 
‘Chivitato!) spmzed the Jawar part of Lhe square ape with ia four arcades na well a8 8 
‘poet of tho old oloister, Thove ure mado be built of brick. do not think that 
woke wei in thi elolgter Lane aur ft fs not in the ame, Lar any opinion, the 
‘pie wna halle nil of & ieee tho arguoent that the rove-innlow wax opened ater 
{i the old ronnd-boadial winslow of Ue apne is groundless, for tn early Fronch tran 
sition It wae the rule to ope them in this ways The oaly architectural plate given 
boy Mothen (Tafa ttt) a lghly-colored view of tho open eloliter with on ylde of 
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‘The church is eruciform in plan; over the intersection rises an 
coctaygonal lome-tower, otherwise its external construction is the exact 
eounterpart of its internal forms. ‘The central nave has twice the 
‘Height and more than twice the width of the side-aisles, and it over- 
shadows them even more completely than in the average French 
‘church of the period. ‘This is owing to the absence here of the two 
towers that rise on the fagade above the sideaisles in French transi 
tional and Gothic buildings. The Cistercians were forbidden by the 


the church on ther. und the arcades of the now cloister on the It. Ht containa 
fatal ervor which ie paralleled in tho text, Tho relation of the chitre to the elois- 
ti Je entruly wrong, and the sooth arr, instead of continning aloag the ride of 
the shine, i braken where the transept ls mupposed to tegin, and fo the Initer » 
ereloped Gothic dour and window are Smterpolated. tn, reality, the entire fom 
ides of tho cluiaer romain mibstuntially from thy ently period: only uhe vaulted 
cake on the north side were replace. 

“Tn speaking of the ortagotal lantern un th central tower anit che similar porated 
covering of the pavilion in the cloister, Mori sees here 9 Norman inilnence : Bin 
ergleich mit sen Thirmen ron ‘Trani, dem Gra des Bohemend, cinigen Tiberotidn 
_jener Zeit wt Geyonl gent am Beecie dou hier normanviacher Eilon wirbesccher 
“Breve weeh dadureh erst wir, dasa va der Norwsaniie wil in England einedne Ane 
wendungen decelden Principe worlwnnnn, wihrend in Sidfrankreich, deme. Kinfuan saf 
“hale aft bebo wird, ir hein Beigel Bernt it, 

‘This Norman intiuence ix son by him with groater probability in the shae and 
ches of the new part of the cloiter: Awek die gutlten Sptsien er Krevsgangen 
Arinmern in ihrer Proftrong, xieh meke aber dia ol tregensen Sieken durch shre ver- 
rebiden verirten Scifte ae Mowreale, ee. 

“The renninder of Moths’ wet will be quoted in notes 99 the chapter-hotie poir= 
{al facade, de. Lshall notion only ono further judgment of his. He sees’ Locaband 
Influence” fn various details, wuch as thn foliage from which the ribs spring in 
he chapter-house- his thinks ite transverse archos also are parely Romanemywe:™ 
Iho cotsiders ihe profiler of the waain portal to be “Gorman Gothle:” the rome 
window is "mized Norman and Lombard." Al this is according wo the German 
octhod of fancying the most intricate and inopamible altuntion. ‘The architects of 
‘the trarsition were not, ke que Aineican architects often do at prese 
they wanted from all the various atyles then known. We may be 1 
they had some naity of rtyle, Let mo diepous of these points seriatim. (1) In gene 
‘eral, all thy forme and details to which he amigus these four separate origins are to 
Deford in French monuments of the sie asd xitt centurier. (2) The so-alled 
4 Lowhasi” fatiage in the chapter-howe It found: in early French. expecially 
Noman Gothia, andl in many Cistercian churches, for example, in Germany, 
(8) Tho so-called * Romanomae™ transverse archer are characteristic of French 
eansitional hoilingo: Mr. Mothoe will ale fst them imported into Germany tn 
seach typical transitional huitings a Liraburg (1212-20) and Gelnbanven (purioh 
‘hme, « 1290-50), (4) The claim that the profiles of the wain portal wre" Gyr~ 
fain Gothic’ is extremely anvnsing. 11 was probably sumgeated by Abbot Jonfuno 
ist to Germany in 1188, No German building tn existence before 1280, to my. 
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statutes of the onder to ereet any towers save a low one over the inte 
ection,” 

‘The fagade at Fossanova, therefore, is simple and follows the lines 
of the roof and side-wall. In its upper story, limited by the lines of 
the gabled roof with its decoration of deutils and a cornice-strip below, 
is an eight-sided oculus or auildebenf, which admits air and light 
into the space between the vaults and the rafters of the roof. In the 
upper part of the central section we notice the presence of a small 
crown-like aperture, which, acconding to Paccasassi’s ingenions eun- 
{jecture, is m memorial of the munificence of the Emperor Frederick 
‘Barbarossa. But almost the entire space is oceupied by a lange wheel 
window of effective and symmetrical design, partly let into the fagade, 
partly standing out from it, while around it isa false arch whose mould 
ings purtly sppear on the inner side of the fagade. ‘The interest of 
this feature is the greater, independent of its intrinsic «ymmetry and 
beauty, from the fet that it appears to be anterior to the year 1208 or 








Knowledge, hes any sinilar aprtex of profiles, Germany wat the last counts? In 
northern er central Europe to adopt Gothie mouldings. Those of Fomnova can be 
panillelel fn contemporsry French or English baildiogs. (6) Finally, tothe rome 
‘inlow, the Noes appear not to have employed it a all; 40, only Lombard ins- 
sence las posibility, 

‘There is natural tewdency, shown in many paeages of Moths, to manufacture 
2 German influence orer Halian transitional or Gothe buildings. The Italians 
‘were alow in adopting Gothic forma, it ie true; bat, wach ax they were, they were 
‘quicker abont (t thas the Germans, whose tramsitional period lated itil the latter 
half of the xtn century. Iti therefore very evident that, when Mothes speaks of 
Germiun in duence over un Italian transitional building of between 1170 und. 1225 
‘or 8 Gothic church of between 1225 and 1260 or 2270, he does not addace examples 
anil proots hecause he exnnot, Sapporing 3 form or detail in an Itslisn-Cistereian 
ailing to be found at the mine time in = German-Cisterclan edsice, for example at 
‘Maulironn, it would be abmurd to say it wasof German origin, because bothare French. 

In fine, Mothes addaces no facts to cotradict the position, that the architecture of 
Fossanoes ix not purely Frotch, with the pomible exception of the late arm of the 
eister, 

IC is pomible that the dome-tower over the intersection was built ar rebuilt later 
than the boly of the church. Tt is well known that according to the Cistercian 
lay afterward relaxed, only wooden towers wereat int allowed. When the tower 
‘wat Comstructed, subatastially a it was before the earthquake, the rile miny have 
‘een mae in the yantt that supported it, 

© A distinction should be nude between a wiael-indow forse on the principle of 
‘spoke radiating from a centre, and a rscariedor made up of cirche nod short arches 
{anltating the onttines ofthe leaves of a widely expanded rome, The terme are usally 
ceuployed lniliseriminatiugly. 
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may belong eyen to the closing years of the xt century, and conse 
quently antedites nearly all of the known rose-windows of similar 
style. In fact, T huve yet to find one of s0 puro a Gothio style a= 
arly as this, even in the He-do-France. If it were possible to give 
ore w comparative table of drawings of wheel- and rose-windwws of 
the close of the ar und bgginuing of the xxii century, two restilts 
vould be plain: (1) the gradual development between 1150 and 1200, 
by the Cistercians, of the wheel-window xe the main feature of the 
fagade; and (2) the analogies betwoan such developed Cistercian win- 
dows as this of Fossanova and those af the early Gothio cathedrals. 
‘The simpler Cistercian form of wheel out of swhicl this grow is 
exemplified near by at the momstery of Valviseiolo founded from 
‘Fossanoya in 1151." ‘This plain heavy church, with ite simple square 
piers and low unribbed oroas-vaults, bears npou its fo» the date of 
ita constructioil, between 1151 and about 1170; so does the plain 
fagade with single round-lwaded doorway, One would be inclined 
to aseribe to a later date the fine wheel-window, were it not that it is 
so evidently fur cartier in its forms than that of Fossanova. Tt bas 
twelve instead of twenty-four spokes or mdiating colonnettes, and the 
rutind arches they support do not, so much as at Fossunova, lowe their 
ironlar shape in the point formed at their intersection : the entire 
‘work is heavier in its proportions and tess delicate in the execution 
of details, An almost exact onpy of the window nt Valviscialo ix seen 
fn another monastic clutch of this region, Sta. Maria de Flumive neat 
Crceano, which was dedicated in 1106, being then already finished. 
Other Cistercian examples may be found at Casamari (1191-1217), 
San Galgano newr Siena (1201-18), Sia, Maria at Forentino (1225— 
50), and Monte Y’Abate near Perugia (about 1200-25), which will 
be illustrated in succeding papers. ‘The most interesting, because its 
early date confirms tho age of that of Valvisciolo, is in the tigate of 
the Cistercian church of Chiaravalle di Castagnola near Ancona, Its 
date; according to two inseriptions, is between 1172 and 1106, and its 
whoel-window is in every detail the counterpart of that of Valvisei 
‘The wheel of Fossanova hus a diameter of 6.60 met., and is formed 
of a lub comprising twelve arches of irregularly cirenlar shapo, which 
‘sustain the thrust of twenty-four slender colonnettes that radiate toward 


























"The bulldnigy of Valvisoiolo—chureh, clolater, chaptershouse, rectory, eo— 
‘ill be Mlustrated in another nrticle; and a deveription of Sta Marin at Cacoano 
will be ated. 
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the citvumference,and,on reaching it, every other oteis joined together 
ly moulded round arches 40 intersecting one another as to produce the 
effoet of a series of pointed arches, and this effect is increased by the use 
of independent frankly-pointed sub-urches joining each shaft. ‘These 
colonnettes have no buses, and their capitals are delicately falinted after 
the atyle of the advanced transition, An irregular tooth-ornament 
decorates the moulding that immediately encloses the arhes, ‘The 
‘outer mouldings of the circle are sharp, bold, and projecting, and in 
their grouping and outline are similar to those of the portal below. 

‘A comparison with transitional and early-Gothie windows in France 
ic interesting, ‘The ciroular form was not used at all until late in the 
transitional period, and then only in the Te-de-Pranie and « tew build- 
ings of Champagne. As soon as jt there comes into tise it develope 
in two genoral types. (1) The first is formed of a sories of cirwles and 
ow arcades on the principle of the rose: early examples are fond in 
the cathedrals of Nantes (e, 1180-05), Laon (o, 1101-1210), and Char- 
tres (o, 1220-30), (2) The second is in the shape ofa whee! with lines 
radiating froma centre, In the latter olass, with whieh we are con 
cerned, the form appears in embryo in such small and secondary roses 
‘us that of the west front of Senlis (end of x11) and then becomes fully 
developed in the great window of the main front of Notre Dame in 
Paris (1220-90) and, later, in those of the cathedrals of Reims (after 
1245) and Amiens (c, 1288), ‘These, and others like them, are but 
the logical deystopment of the type of Fossanuva. In fact, at Notre 
‘Dame, whieh has the simplest of the group just enumerated, there eas. 
hantly be said to be any audvance on Fossanova: perhags there is even 
2 loss of harmony, in the proportions, through the enlarging of the 
in, ‘Tho main change is the nse of trefpil arches. Hore, also, there 
fare, as at Fossanova, twelye-inner and twenty-four onter arches, but 
the intersection is entirely instead of partially: obliterated : the encir 
cling mouldings do not project, as the window is entiraly set into the 
front wall, It i+ surrounded hy  projectinye round atel resting on 
engaged colosinettes, in w way to show how clovely the two forts were 
connected by architects of the transition, A simpler form of the same 

atch is found at Fossanova arcund the rose-window of the apse, and 
inside that of the fagaile. 

Tris possible that a careful study of this important feature of Gothio 
arvhiteoture would show that it was adopted from transitional Cister- 
ian churches into the general scheme of Gothio architecture, Ln this 
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case, I believe its origin may be truced further, and that the Cister- 
cians may have borrowed it from Lombard architecture. ‘The Cister- 
oiat cluurches in Erance built ut the close of the xr century, such as 
those of the monasteries of Senanque, ‘Thoronet and Silvacane, do not 
seem to have madn tise of the wheel-winidow. On the other hand, 
there are strong arguments in favor of the idea that, in Italy itself, 
‘the simple oeuhis of the Latin basilien was developed into the wheel 
weindow, being at the sme time associated with the idea of the wheel 
of fortnne (8. Zenone at Verona), a symbol of human life, Examples 
aring the xt and 2x11 centuries are not uncommon ly. Large 
sand elaborate wheelsare in the fagiiles ofS, Zenoneat Verona, 8. Rufino 
At Assisi, Sta. Maria Magyiore and 8, Pietro at Toscanella, 8, Ciriaco 
mt Ancona, and the cathedral of Modena. A comparison of these 
with the earliest French examples (uono of which are earlier than 
1174) leaves no doubt as to the priurity of date of the Ttalian 101 
monts, In this couneetian, i ting to notioe the close resem 
blanoe between the wheel-window of Fossanova and that of the cathe 
Aral of Moxlena (c, 1150-80), whose twenty-four colonnettes, however, 
rest squarely upon a strong inner eine 

‘The lower part of the fiyade of Foseuniva is divided into three sec 
tions by the two pier-buttresees tut reas far as the gable roof. ‘Two 
small round-headed windows are plaoed, one on either side, above the 
‘main portal, As in the generality of Cistercian churches, according 
tothe rule of the onter, there is but one doorway (PLATE. 11), whose 
cunmerous mouldings are in part recessed in part projected beyond tho 
main wall. ‘The pointed arch is surmounted by a gable of proportions 
similar to that of the roof sbove, with a like decoration of dentils, 
Enclosing the gable are wall-ribe forming a pointed Iunetto: similar 
Junettes are formed on the faces of the wile-aisles, and the condition 
‘of the construction around and between them shows that a porch was 
here pmjected, or exeonted and at some time destroyed, We still see 
the first stones of the pear-shaped diagonal ribs of its vaults, similar, 
on a reduced scale, to those in the chapter-house, and the spring of the 

nm not swnry of any troatment of the origin, development, and varias kinds 
of wheel-nod rowe-indomy. Vrotr-ta-Doe hasan interesting article in hie Dice 
tdonnaire raisean’, vol. ¥111, p. 89, ¢., bat he sunfines himself strictly to France. ‘The 
‘tmohjeet sootss one of real intorest. Ia England the form was not used; neither was 
Ikin the greater part of France of Germans, The mgecstion of an Tialian, and 
more expecially Lombard, origin for thw circular window with tracery is merely ten- 
tative, me I have not 2 yet euficient materia} to prove it satisfactorily. 
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plain but heavy double transverse arches that separated the three vaults, 
‘similar to those in the interior of the church. “From the torn and rag~ 
god state of the masonry, and the fragments of the vaults buried in the 
fagade, thore seems hardly any doubt that the porch was not merely 
projected. bt actually constructed, and, fram the shape of its ribs, was 
evidently the latest portion of the church, Such i poreb we find at the 
neighboring and almost conteroporury Cistercian monastery of Casi 
mari, and from it we can judge the porch of Fossanova to have been 
open and formed of three arches, two narrow pointed openinus cormes- 
ponding to the aisles, and a wide central opening which, at Casnmari, 
is ciroular. 

‘Tho doorway is almost as important in its way 2 the wheel-win- 
dow, and deserves careful study. Ths inner diameter is 2.60 met. ite 
onter diameter about 6 met, ‘The pointed arch is extremely low, and 
‘even less comoved ftom the circular form than such earlier doorways 
ts those at Chartres (¢, 1140). ‘The uprights are simple and have no 
Gothio features in the three receses, each containing « slender shaft. 
‘The interest lies in the elaborate mouldings they support, whose pro 
files can be studied in the phototype in pbarx 1, In the doorways 
of carly-Pronch cathedrals sculptured figares wore s0 largely used to 
replace mouldings that it is not easy to find examples similar to this, 
and perhaps eloser resemblances may be traced in early-English work. 
"The mouldings are divided into four groups : their delicuey iss 
‘often to require the most carl examination, ‘Their profiles are in the 
puire Gothie style, and it ie surprising to find it at 40 early w date we 
before 1208, and especially jn Italy, Beside the corresponding ppor- 
tal nt Casamari, which is even slightly richer, the only other Ltalian 
portals that seem to etal this in excellence are the two well-known 
‘ones iu the mpper and lower churches af S, Francesco at Assist, exe 
cute nearly a half-contury later. 

‘Supported on two consols is the lintel of the doorway, every inch of 
which i covered with « pattern inlaid in mosaic eubes, the design of 
interpenetrating circles being borrowed from the ehureh pavements 20 
‘goneral at this time, especially in the Roman nu southern provinces. 
Tw tho midillo was an oblong space, once fill of mosaic cubes. Tk 
probably coutainod the inscription of the Emperor Frederick I already 
mentioned. Above the lintel th tympanum is filled with a semi- 
wheel with eight radiating colonnettes supporting intersceting arches 
Tike those of the great wheel-window above. Both background and 
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arcades anv eovered with the most delicate decoration in mosaic, now 
sadly injared. ‘This mossio-work appears to have procéded fron 
the hand of a Romun artist or deorator (called in by the Cistercians), 
‘and to bw a convession to local taste, us the order was averse to the tse 
oC color in decoration, Ttis well known that several fumilies of Roman 
‘movatioists nnd sculptors worked in this region ut-about this time: that 
of tho Vassalletti has left traces at Soyni and Amagni; that of Paulus 
‘at Furwnting; that of the Commati at Anagni, In this connection it 
is interesting to instance the doorway of the cathedral of Civita Cas 
tellan, the tympanum of whose main doorway is oootpied hy a sounke 
‘wheel of nearly the same design and decoration in mosaic. ‘The date 
is about 1180, and itis a signed work by two of tho Roman artists of 
the sooo! of Cosmas, Lanrentius and his son dacobus. "The princi- 
al difference is, that both tympanum and arcades ure round instead 
Of pointed. In Rome itself there is proof of the eodperation af the 
Roman Schools and the Cistercians, and of thelr mutual influence, in 
such buildings as Sti. Salina, Sta, Croce, Sun Sisto, et, 

‘The other external features of the chureh ean he dismissed without 
much comment, A narrow and simple round-headed window, aa in 
early French transitional buildings, is cut in each bay, both in nave 
and aisle, and opposite each internal pior the thrust is received by a 
father heavy buitress-trip, quite devoid of decoration saye string 
courses at topanid bottom of both main and side aisles. “The octagonal 
dome-tower consists of two stories, each lighted by eight double wine 
dows, surmounted by w narrow lantern. Tt is a modern redonstruc= 
tion, dating only tive or six years back, and said to vary from the 
model only in the renter height of the lantern, Tt had heen sever 
times injured by lightning, and the last time so soverely that, whon tho 
Ttatinn Govornment declared Fossanoya n national nionument, it was 
oesaary to mbuild the tower to provent damage to the church, Tt 
hd beon previously rebuilt ur repaired in 1595, Tn 1107, the 
Chaptor General of the order forbade the building of a stone towor 
over the intersection—tho only place whore s tower was allowed— 
and preseribed that they should be of wood aud Tow = it was Hot dnt 
1274 thot thik restriction was removed: ‘The tower at Foasanova is 
but one of many instances in yhiol this rule was disregarded, 

‘The aquate apse ie plain and tus morely an oneil-de-borwf under the 
ible, and, below, a small rose-window of eight divisions set in the 
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curve of a round-headed false window whose colonnettes rest npom a 
projection corresponding to tho level of the vaults of theaiste. Just 
above the ground-lovel spring three civoular blind arches. ‘Those two 
lower stories af the wpse are thought nai fran a 
éarice building burned in 1164+ this nupposed fire is also thonght to 
have spared part of the oloister, ny Note 18 arw wiven rensous whiel 
seem to show that thera is no ground for such an opinion, ‘Tho elnreh 
was built at one tine and thore are no trices of a fine. 

Iyrenion or rire crvner.—The rigged and stern simplicity, the 
‘opposition to the superflions nnd the showy, exempliiel in the Hf andl 
the works of the Cistorcians—this is the ideal thatis earrled out it sto 
in tho missive and plain interior (prs. 12, ¥). Lt embodies the spirit 
of puure constrntiveness it has unity, it has simplicity and grandeur ; 
more subtle is the charm of the symmetry and harmony of ull ite 
parts ‘Thor: are no paintings on the walls,and no seulptuees, for they 
wore forbidden by the rates of the onter; thore is no mosniv pave- 
mont, for against any such the ruling was s0 strict that the Abbot of 
Gard was forced to tear up one he hud laid down in his church at 
‘about this time, ‘The walls, therefore, are without decoration, and 
this Iuok is not compensated by architectural richness, In Cistercian 
churches there was no need, far the use of the congregation, of those 
triforium-galleries that form so important a feainre of the transitional 
buildings of the He-k-France; and therefore we do not find them at 
Fossanova, ‘Tho small plain round-headed windows that occupied 
corresponding position, between the summit of the stone vaults and 
the slanting root, have been closed, but their traces remain above 
the main arches, and in the twin church of Casamari they are still 
open. Ax compared with the different style of interiors that had 
hitherto oon scen in Ktuly, this differs radically on almost overy 
point: in ite high murrow naye, its heavy and elaborate pies, i en 
gayed mombers leading the eye upward nt every bay, and, in general, 
its striotiral effect, Tr must have exercised. the strongest intluence 
‘upats Italian artista: that it did, ean be proved by buildings still extant 

Burther pointe of difforence from the contemporary transitional 
churches of the Tle-de-Franco are—piees in place of coli of an 
alternation of columns and piers; somewhat heavier transverse ribs; 
the absence of arch-mouldings, and, in general, » seeater simpli 
of profiles; a somewhat greater width of the central nave, 98 00 
pared ty ite height and to the width of the side-aisles; @ larger 
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proportion of solids to voids, a Romanesque charnoteristic retained 
ocauso no flying buttresses were yet introduced to receive the thrust 
‘of the vaults, 





11-2): itis the one watally- 
adopted by tho Cistercian monasteries fommded trom Clairyawx und 
Morimond." "Tho apse is square and composed of a donblo ba; 
form which is charncteristically Cistercian and was one of the features 
svloptel fron them by the Franciscans and Dominicans. On either 
side extends » transept, containing in each wing two oblong side- 
chapels: this also is to be fonnd in almost every churel of the ore, 
althongh occasionally the number of chaps is increased tosix. ‘This 
peculiar though simple arrangement of apso aud transept was first 
pointed out by M. de Montalerbert, in 1891, a8 boing « Cisteroian 
trait? (This is especially trne of the churches of monasteries that 
earry back their genealogy to Clairvaurs and Morimiond, inchidiiye the 
greater number of monasteries of Ttaly and Germany. ‘The reason 
fir tho uso of such a form may have heen both theoretical, from a 
Jove of simplicity, and practical, from a desire for ecomomy. Ite 
wide adoption seems to have been caused by the fut thot both the 
abovo parent monasteries oi hod sqnare-apsed churches. On 
tho contrary, Pontigny, whose church hind a semicirontar choir with 
radiating ehapela more in acoord with the Gothin ideal, fivored the 
Duilding of elurches on the same model, seh as Sta. Maria di Baller 
(1148) and San Martino near Viterbo (1207), which were, swith San 
Sebastiano near Komo, the only foundations of Pontigay in Italy; 
But the influence of Pontiguy in favor of radiating chapels seems to 
have beon felt in such churches as Sau Franoesoo wt Bologn (1237~ 
45), which contests with San Francesco wt Assisi the honor of being 
the frst exwmple of Northorn Gothio wvuted by the Brancisean onder 5 
such, at Teast, is Thode's opinion (op. eit, p. 984). In Germany, on 
the other hand, while the square apse was retained, av attempt was 
isutilly mad in the churches of the ead of the x11 and of the xxv 
century to add a richness more conqonant with the Gothio stylo by the 
‘inultiptication of apsidal chapels grouped in various ways, Such 
































This fall the more singular, since the pins of Cairvanx extnat show a weml- 
ciroular npoo with radiating chapels Av the elnarch waa Wong aco estrayed we ext 
‘onily conjecture that the original apse, of the early ath eeitury waa wquare, unl wae 
‘replaced, iv the micoeeling contnry, by one of semlchroutur forms retainleg the aquare 
chapels fn th transept. % Fuletin Monumental, t, XV 
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‘was not the ease in Italy, where the simple semicirenlar Latin apse 
was never much changed, even under Gothic influence. In adopting 
the square apse, no necessity was felt to change ite simplicity. OF 
the more than a hundred churches built hy the Franciscans and Do- 
minicans in Haly during the x11t century, whieh I have had occasion 
to study in Ceutral Italy alone, nine-tonths had the simple square 
apse af the Cistervians. From the great Sta, Crooe atul the bemutifidl 
Sta, Maria Novella it seems to have passed into Brunelleschi’s eon 
sciousness, for it is this form which he adopts for San Lorena ot 
Florence. In his Franz run Aasiai, Thode gives some representative 
‘ground-plans of Franciscan churches of this Cistercian type and very 





Tn England, with the spread of monasticism, the square apse became 
0 poplar thu i¢ finally was the provailing form fur the termination 
of all churches, and is now one of the most striking charactoristics of 
English Gothio cathedrals, In fact, it is elaimed that the square apse 
was ted in England before the advent of the Cistercians, Two 
English churchesare mentioned as having square apses erected during 
the last years of the xt century ; these are the cathedrals of Old Saram 
(1092) and Ely (1082-1100). This is considered by Willis sufficient 
proof that “we do not owe the'square form of oor English chancele 
to the Cistercian monks.”* It is in harmony with the small artistic 
influeure exerted by the Cistercians in their native land, that but few 
traces of this form can be found in France ontside the churobes of the 
onder, Hovwover, among conspicuons examples aro the transitional 
abbey-churches of La Rigle, La Souterraine, and La Couronne, the 
hare of Vernouillet and the cathedral of Laon. 

It ia, therefore, possible to trace the form of the sare apse, with 
four or six square side-chupels in the transept, from the beginning of 
tho x1t to the end of the xv century. But can we go further buck ? 
Did the Cistercians, in their search after the simplest forms in archi- 


*Fcsimile of the Sheol book of Wiare ce Honecrt, yablished by MJ. B.A. Lawns, 
teonwlatad hy Rey. Robert Willis: London, 1858, pp. 40-84, On pt. xxvit is the 
epee es wtb bi Sic Snead wa sear eso 

ths Cutan eden” in eaneton wih some tering mater 
roganiting the wre of the square 5 ome coepadeac ol Wile ih 3. 
Irons ihe fe shat as Man Ore Ord, e Ba 
sh nrchaologist J. 1H. Parker, and with Schnae and Lasan 


sae nin La pach he st tary hn cgi emi: 
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tecture, invent it, or did they merely adopt it from previous buildings? 
A dovided answer seems difficult, In Ttuly alone thore would appear 
to be several examples proyious to the Cisterviuns, The square apse 
of n semi-Byzantine chirch of the vr or vit cont. in Venioe, San Gin 
‘como al Rialto™ would have had no influence, being in the form of a 
Greek cross and without side-chapels. In closer relationship stands 
the cathedral of ‘froin in Southern Italy, sid by Mothes® to have 
heen finished ax early as 1080, whose square apso is flanked by equare 
chapels. Doubtless, farther search would seoure other oxamples appar 
ently anterior to the Cistercians, although the possibility of w restora 
tion might always remain. Mention ins also been made above of the 
laim of ite se in England prior to tho Cistercians, 

Returning to Fossanova—the fice of the apse is but slightly deco 
rated ; above is « smnall,eight-lobid rose-windaw with mouldings simi 
Jnr to those of the figide, It is framed by a strongly-marked round 
uurch supported by engaged columns defining the outline of the recess, 
Below are three recessed windows corresponding to theso on the ex 
terior; they are now closed but may have been originally open. One 
of them, through some early restoration, wae made pointed ; the other 
two remain ronnd-hended. Over the intersection rises an octagonal 
rose vault, of domical shape, with an opening in the centre which 
communicaies with the octagonal tower it supports, ‘This vault is 
ribbed with both diagonal and longitudinal ribs of simple outline, 
whieh seem to indieate this vault to be later than the body of the 
church, ‘The body of the church is composed of a wide and extremely 
lofty nave, flanked by low and narrow aisles, each formed of seven 
bay's divided by piers. ‘The measurements of the churel, for the great 
partas given hy Paceasnssi,are ns follows; greatest length inside, 64,50 
met, outside, 09 met; grvatest internal breadth, 20 m.; length of apse 
{int,), 12.40.m.; width of apse (int), 8.90 m,5 width of nave, betwoon 
piers, 8.50 m.,, between axes, c. 10m. ; width of aisles between wall 
and piers, 8.00 m,; light of engaged pilasters supporting vaults, 20 
my total height to vaults, about 26 m, A cross-section is given in 
171, 1X1, anda longitndinal section in Pi. 1x=2. ‘The relation of the 
ight is nbout a4 1:2 4 proportion nearly 
¢xpivalent to the average in French buildings. 

Te seems singular, while the church is x0 fur ad vines! in transition 







































* Homo, Alcialiche Denbimdler, yl, 98,30, Opty p. 524, fig 188, 
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in certain points, that on the cardinal question of vaulting it shoutd 
lag s0 fir behind, ‘The vaulte of the body of the church, both nave 
and aisles, are unribbed and merely: groined ; it is only im the apse, 
which in Cistercian churches seems often to have been left to the lust 
or to have been mado over later, that we find ribs, whose introdue- 
tion at Fostanove might therefore be in about 1200 or a trifle earlive. 
Still, though untibbed, these vaults are of an advanced design. They 
arw sexpartite, being divided vot only by intersceting diagonal grains 
but by 2 groin curving downward at its ends, at right mnyles with 
the axis of the church, while there is also, nt right angles to this, 9 
stmmight groin noross the eontro along the axi kind of vaulting 











Th 
‘was employed in the Norman churehes of the twelfth contury, all these 
igroins being ribbed exeupt that along the axis, thus forming. the well- 





Jenown sexpartite vault employed in the transitional and enrly-Gothic 
‘churches in Francehefore the introduction of quadripartite vaults, ‘The 
vaults are divided and framed by heavy transverse arches, double and 
pointed: they wro low, and reseinble in this respect those of some tran- 
sitional Burgundian ehuvebes, as, for example, that at Sony 
to mention French Cistercian chinrehes Iike Silyncane. This ndds to 
their effectiveness, These double transverse urches are supported by a 
pilaster and a half-oolumn enguged in the main wall: the pilaster rises 
from the floorand formsan integral partof the piers of the nave ; while 
the engaged column ends, aljont hnlf-way down the pier, in consol, 
4 peculiarity common to many Cistercian and 1 few other churches. 
‘The verticality of these lines is interrupted at two points by a simple 
cornice the upper cornice frames the arches of the nave ; the lower 
marks the spring of these arches and forms a simple plinth for their 
side engaged columns. ‘The abaci of the supports of ‘the transverse 
arches have the same profile, which resembles, though it is even sim= 
pler, those in the transitional churches of Monzon, Senlis, and in 
other French churches. ‘The presence of ribs in vaults off the x1r 
century is considered to be w nevossity if they are to be regarded ax 
transitional vaults, AI unribbed vaults are dubbed pure Roman= 
eque, Leaving this question for a moment, let 1s examine the otlwe 
characteristics of vaults of the trunsitional buildings of the He-de- 
France. They are separated hy pointed transverse arches resting on 
cngaged shaits ; their wall or longitudinal rit are also pointed : tho 
vault itself i= not quadripartite bat sexpartite: it is alao decidedly 
domiical, for the key of the vault is considerably higher than the sumi- 
4 
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sit of either the longitudinal or the transverse arches: the masonry 
is twisted, because the wall-arch springs from a point above that of 
the transverse arch, and of the groins and their diagonal ribs, All 
those characteristics of advanced transition are present in the vaults 
of Fossanova, and the prossure is so well distributed as to render the 
1 of flying buttresses unnecessary, although thick walls and heavy. 
piers are still required. 

marked simplicity in the minin arches ofthe wave (es 11). 













¥ with the Cistorvian dislike of the unreal und the 
artificial, and their love of constewetional beauty. The swcessary relief 
and play of light and shade is here, hut it is given by: the sub-arches 





of, Italian origin, for it is to be found both in internal and external 
constructions of the earlier part of the century in various parts of 
Ttaly. Such ave tho interiors of San Zenone we Verona, in the north, 
Sta. Maria di Castello at Cometo, San Sisto at Orvieto, and of the 
churches nt Toscanctta in the States of the Church, and the porch of 
8, Erasmo at Veroli in tho same region as Fosanova, It is, 
over, found in varly-French Cisteroian eburabs 
ad Thoronet, and is 9 feature too ob 

school, being tound, in fact, in the Romannsqne buildings of every 
country. Tt lies at the has of the arch-mouldings of most of the oon- 
temporary constructions of the He-de-France, in which the corners arg 
outanddecorated with torus-monldings. A longitudinal section is given 
in 11. 1X-1, 8 cross-section in th. 1-2, The piers are massive wud 
short for their height, if viewed in themselves, but standing in a per- 
footly hurmonious relation to the entire stroeture: they are formed by 
the intersection of two parallelogram in each af whose faces a column 
ie engaged. Thoir bases atv simple tnt high : those of the engaged 
colujns rise in a triple stup, above which are Touic moulin, ‘Phe 
capitals are of good proportions and of simple transitional floral de- 
sign, almost every pair difforing somewhat in details, With the ex- 
ception of the over-onrling knops at the corners and an exeasional Ie! 
in capitals that have « double row of leaves, the design is in very low 
relief and is almost entirely surfice decoration, Many similar exam 
ples could be given from contemporary French bnildings, but to one 
farailiar with this period of architeetury the parallelism is too evident 
to require demonstration. ‘The main designs are given in im, 1x8, 
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‘The view down the side-aisles (In, 1v) gives « different impression 
from that of the centre of the church, being more sombre and mavsive. 
It is more decidedly French, and one is reminded very strongly of 
Laon, and slightly of St. Lau d’Esserent, Souvigny,and Autun, Far 
heavier in proportion than those of the nave are the double transverse 
arches, owing to the lowness and nurrowness of the tisles ; more sol 
‘emn and full of perspective is the long line of piers with their engages 
columns rising from the ground, ‘The low vaults aro built on the same 
plan aa those of the nave, 

Although the cluarch has been more thaw once restored, wothinyg haw 
been done to change the structure: the principal alterationseems to have 
consisted in closing the three windows in the apse and the Tine of small 
windows in the nave under the olerestory. ‘The date of these altora- 
tious may be 1595, when the tower and the high altar were thrown 
down by lightning and great damage was done to the entire structure, 
ix recorded hy the following inscription om the first pilaster to 
the left: 











HIVIVE ARDS MATOREAE PAMTES 
TVREDY SACRAM ATQVE ARAM MAXIMAM 
Tory FVLAEINDS DELRCTAS 
PETRVA CARDINALS ALDOMEANDESVS 
CLAMPS VILL PONT, MAX. FRATTON PILIVA 
HVIVE MONASTIERELE MEME, COMMENDATANIVE 
RESTETVET 
ANNO SALVTIN MDXCY. 

‘The ancient arrangement of the choir and the style of the eampunile 
before it was averthrown, arw deseribed hy Valle in his history, 

Tn 1812 the monastery was deserted, in consequence of Napoleons 
confiseations, and the cloirch was turned into w stable for buttialos, On 
being given, in 1826, by Leo X11 to the Certosa of Trisulti, the cbyroh 
was repaired and afterwards restored to worship in 1845, when monks 
‘wens sent there from "Trisulti : a considerate sum was then spent on 
the buildings. In 1874, it was declared a tutional monwnent, and 
since that time the central tower has heen rebuilt and the chwrel and 
monastery put in good repair. 

Niowr-Cuom axp Scnesry.—Before leaving the church we must 
mention two small chambers attached to the right arm of the transept, 
adjoining the monastery and communicating with both: one isthe caro 
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dette notte whore the monks gathered to chant the service ut night, the 
other is the Saoristy, 

Moxastic ueprxos—Passing from the church to the monastery 
yee find the fillowing constructions of the early period to examine : 
(1) Cloister ; (2) Refectory and its dependencies, such a» kitchen, 
storeroom, wine-vaults or cellar; (3) Chapter-house and its annexes 
(4) Dormitories for the monks and lny-brothers, the corridors and stair~ 
ways; (ji) Hospital or Infirmary ; (6) Guest-house and Chapel of St. 
‘Photnas Aquinas; (7) Old Church of Sta, Potentiann; (8) Great Court 
with cemetery and garden, 

Crowrer.—At the comer of the nave where it joins the transept 
fs cut a doorway through which, by descending a few steps, the S. FR: 
fdorner of the cloister is reached, The two engaged columns in this 
doorway are divided in the centre by # triple moulding, as at Casa 
mari, Another interesting ronnd-headed doorway leads into a cor 
tHdor from tho x, end of the 4 arm of the cloister: it is decorated with 
the Norman zigeag, and is thoroughly Romanesque, 

‘The cloister is a remarkably perfect example, When Ricci wrote, 
nearly fifty years ago, his history of Ttalian architecture, he mentions 
the cloister as having « second story of the same stylo (Noto 2). This 
no longer esists. It must have been remodelled nt the time of the last 
restorations, ‘There remain, on the steond story, two fine pointed win- 
ows above the chapter-hoose; and the three round-headed windows 
on the north side belong to the ref 

‘The lower story is still complete, though it is disfigured at points, 
‘on tho side next the church, by the addition of heavy: buttness-piers, 
‘The cloister is not exactly square it measures 23.65 met. in length 
by 19.10 met. in width, and forms the centre of the monastery around 
which are grouped all the other buildings. Tt belongs to two distinet 
periods of architecture which are oven more widely separated in style 
than in date, It was frat built, toward the middle of the centary, in a 
simple but rofined style, comparable but superior to the latest part of 
the cloisterat SS, Vincenzo ed Anastasio near Rome, whose date is pre 
sumably 1140 to 1150, At the close of the century, the south side 
waa rebuilt in-a tich architecture that reminds of some cloisters of the 
South of France and of Sicily; but even in this section traces of the: 
old styly remain in the main wall, ‘Tho old sides (x,, %, and w,) are 
‘covered with fine barrel-vaults interrupted by slight transverse arches, 
‘The arcades are composed of low round arches supported by coupled 
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colonnettes, ‘Tho arches are narrow and entirely without mouldings, 
They are not divided into groups by external false arcades, ws in some 
Cistercian eloisters in France of this period. ‘The capitals are quite 
plain, tone having any foliated design, and are surmonted by s thin 
nbacus: their two principal types, shown in PLATE: xi-2 are modifiz 
cations of the eubie form, and woro used by the Cistercians before they 
began (about 1150) to adopt foliage. ‘The shaftsalso are plain and meas 
ture exactly one metre without their bases, which are a simple modifi- 
cation of the Tonic form and rather high in proportions the diameter 
of the shafts is 17 cmt, and they are raised upan s pantpet about 
metre in height. Attached to the w. side ix w well, covered with w 
pavilion formed by four squar piers supporting pointed arches, It 
is ancient, but of later date than the new cloister. 

Of fur greater interest is the nower south side, opposite the Refectory. 
An internal view is given on PLATE v. Its yaults are groined and 
separuted by transverse arches delicately moulded resting on engaged 
colinns which ow the outside spring from the ground and on the inside 
wall, next to the reféetory, rest upon consol. ‘There are five bays = 
foneopen out onto the open court through four pointed arches supported 
by-coupled colonnettes, while the central one bas but asingle wide round 
arch Teading inter “empietio that formerly contained the fountain used 
fr ablutions on entering and leaving the refeetory. Those bays are 
divided by heavy hattrees-piers in which columns are engage. Each 
‘one has asmall opening or oculus in the wall, above the arcade, alter~ 
ately octagonal and similar to. Maltese cross, The affiliations of 
this side of tho-cloister arv varied. Tn the south of France, « similar 
style is to be fonnd in the well-known cloister uf Moissac, which Viol- 
let-le-Duc gives us typical of the best Cistercian style of the close of the 
xin century ; another cxamplo is that of S. Truphime at Arles, In 
Ttaly, the closest resemblances aro to the Norman cloisters of Sicily, 
‘especially that of Monveale, which is contemporary. But, notwith- 
standing that these are among the most fimorts constructions of their 
kind, this one at Fosanova appears to me to surpass them all in beauty 
and symmetry, ‘The combination of strength and mnssiveness with 
elegance and profusion of rich details is somewhat nnexpested in a 
Cistercian building of this date. 

‘The vanlts are oblong but unribbed, but this does not appear to 
be uny indication of un early date, for the detaile of the construction 
are advanced. ‘The transverse arches differ in outline from those of 
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the ehapter-house, and consist of thee tores defined by simple concave 
mouldings, all springing from a solid floral bed that surmounts the 
abacus of the spporting engaged columns (Fig. 1). These supports 
have capitals of bold and schematic forms, in contrast to the highly 
‘worked shifts of the arcides—a contrast in aooord with their different 
position, use, and sige, ‘The projecting mouldings of the small arches 
Fediah Of sews oi the ould of Une moerespandiag wninlea Mh Mone 
reale and the Eremitani at Palermo, though more detailed and Gothic. 
‘They arv divided into two sections; the inner ending in-a point over 
theabscus, the outer terminating inn rosutte-consol above, except where 
it ends in « lower onsil, next to the transverse arches, ‘The gems of 
the cloister ure the 24 free-standing: colonnettes (hesides which there 
are 28 engaged haf), Pustes y, x1-2 will show the delicaoy 
and artitic taste shown in the composition and execution of both 
shaft and capital. Hardly any two are alike. Some have been eadly 
injured both in capitals and bases, a danger to which they were the 
more exposed ont account of the sharpness of the peo- 

files and the extreme projection of knops, flowers, and 

leaves, All the decorative forms are mostly Gothic. 

PNG TS 4 suber of the shat are wompowd of four enon 
whe * nettes engaged in a central mass which is sometimes 

Sener tain, sometimes decorated with sharply projecting 

deata de wei, of with flowering creepers whose lea 
and flowers then encircle in more exuberant fashion the capital itself 
At times, the four engaged ahnfls are stright, at timos, they twist 
around the central mass in the middle section, at times, the tw 
tans from capital (o base, Greater elygunce and apparent length is 
given to the shafts in this side of the cloister by the lewer height of 
the bases and the close union of the shaft with the capital which is but 
ite gradual expansion, 

Great decorative tse j= made af colonnettes sat against rather than 
engaged in the piers. ‘This is done with especially kmppy effaet in the 
povilion or fompidta that is entered from the middle bay. It is square 
in form, measuring vo metres. [te three other sides arv formed by 
two round orches sustained in the centre by a single heavy column, 
awhile wt the four corners are sare t which colonnettes ure 
set in pairs to support the arch-mouldings, ‘These arches bear a 
high conieal roof that supports x lantern consisting of eight colonnettss 
‘on which rests a small conical roof (PLATS x): similar arrangement 
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crowns the summit of the octagonal tower over the church, Regard 
ing the pavilion, Mothes remarks (op. ei, p. 602): “It must also be 
noticed that this roof is not plied over a vault but forms itself the 
‘vault. A comparison with the towers of Trani, the tomb of Bobe~ 
mund, and some ciboria of the sume period and region, is sufficient to 
prove that Norman influence was hero at work, and this is strength- 
‘ened by the fact that in Normandy and in England several applica 
tions of the same principle ovcur, whilo in Souther France, whose 
influence on Ttaly is 60 often proclsimed, I know of no examples of 
it” This quotation embodies Mothes’ principal argument for the 
presence of Norman influence at Fossanovn. ‘The tfuted column oppo- 
sito the entrance, with its capital, and the shaft on the right, are re=- 
nitions made in 1600 by Cardinal Aldobrandini, aocorting to this 
insoription carved in @ stone let into the pavements PETRVS CARD, 
ALDOBRANDISVS| CLEM. VIII P. af. £X FRATRE NUOS| PERPET, COM 
ENDATARIVS | RESTAVRAVIT| AN IVB.M. D.C. At the time of this 
restoration, the original fountain was replaced by the present table, 
and the shifts supporting tho transverse arches of the cloister near the 
entiance were replnced by: the present octagonal shafts, ‘The nse of 
round arches in the pavilion is rather unexpected, and is doubtless 
owing to the form of roof they support. 

Ryrecrory.—Opposite the pavilion is the entrance to the Refoc- 
tory, throngli a fine large doorway anked by two small windows and 
wached by a fow descending steps, Lt is a lofty hall, but rather dark 
tind gloomy owing to the stem plainness of its architecture and the 
losing of many of its windows (LATE xI-1), It is about 30 met. 
Jong by 20 in widel, and projects far beyond thi body of the monas- 
tery. Its plain gnble roof is anpportal by five heavy pointed trans- 
verse arches, plain and without any mouldings. With one exeeption 
these archies rest on engaged pilaster strips that terminate in cothels, 
Te syus originally lightod ly sixteen windows, but all but ten axe now 
closed up. Paceasassi (op, cil, p. 12) speaks of records that mention 
lange tables made of walnut and supported by murble columns, which 
filled the hall. ‘The pulpit also has disappeared. According toValle 
(op.cit,) it was of marble with a.docoration ju mosaic, and we may stp- 
pose ft to have been excouted by the same Roman artist who decorated 
themain portal with mosaic-work. ‘The semiciroular base upon which 
the pulpit rested still remains, projecting fron the right wall, and con 
sists of a remarkably rich group of projecting mouldings in boldly over- 
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hanging series. It is reached by a stairease, ‘The windows are all 
round-headed and simple. On the right, however, enciveling two win 
dows, are two wide and heayy arcades with three geonps of mouldings 
that relieve the bureuness of the interior, ‘There is some delicate sworke 
in the eapitale also, though the foliage is slightly more primitive than 
in the cloister and even than in the church, 

The date of the Refectory is considernbly later than that of the old 
cloister, ‘That it is slightly posterior to the Hospital is shown by the 
greater detail in its supporting pilaster-strips and the foliage of its expi- 
tals, even though the Hospital have pointed instead of round-headed 
windows, It was probably built between 1160 and 1170, and only 
slightly antedates the church, where similar capitals are employed, 

Next to the reftctory ane the kitehen and the calgfieloriuny, where 
the monks came (o ywarm themselves in winter, 14 no fires were allowed 
inthe dormitory or the other parts of the monastery. 

Caarren-Hoosr.—The Chapter-honse is entered through a sims 
ple round-headed door in the entre of the western arm of the eloiste 
its floor is reached by descending fonr steps. On either side of the door 
sare two simple round-headed windows separated merely by a short'col- 
onnette. Both door and windows belong to an cartier poriod than the 
hall itself, and form part of the early cloister, as noticed above. ‘The 
Chapter-house is nearly square, measnring 10,70 amet. in lengthy and 
1145 in vidth, Its vaults are supported by two piers on, more ex- 
actly, bundles of satis, which divide it into six compartments, Oppo= 
site the entrance aro three good-sized pointed windows, one opposite 
each vault, A stone seat for the monks encircles the whole interior 
and belongs to tho original construction. 

‘This interior is, in every detail, a perfiet exatnple of early Gothio, 
and is in this respect by fir the most important part of the monastic 
buildings. Aesthetically, it is worthy of high praise for harmony of 
ine and combined delicacy aud boldness of elfects, ‘The two piers are 
‘compose of eight shafts, each with a diameter of 17 cent., griuped 
around a cenira} mass whuse octagonal shape is concealed on fue 
of its angles by minute shafts that fll the interstices, while the other 
corners are left exposed, ‘This arrangement seives an air of lightness, 
increased by the fact that the shafts are but slightly enyaved in the 
muss (Fig.2}. Of these shafts four support the diagonal ribs, two the 
transverse and two the longitudinal arches: they measure 2.35 met, 
in height, without bitses, and their enpitals ate 50 cent, bigh, A sym= 
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tuetrieal hase, carefully moulded, corresponds in height to the abacus 
of the capitals, ‘The vaults are oblong and only slightly domed, and, 
ss Mothies justly remurkss, the rosettes of their keystones are very beau- 
tifnland delicate. ‘Two peculiarities are at once noticeable in the three 
vaults near the windows. ‘The imposte ou the outer wall, aud comse~ 
quently the apring of all the arches and ribs on that side, are placed, 
at a greater height, ‘The diagonal ribs, therefore, do not intersect at 
the summit of the vault, In the second place, in order to secure this 
result, these outer hays are wider than the others and their longitudi~ 
nal arches are semieireular, whereas those of the other bays ire pointed, 
like the trnsverst arches. This itshown in puars vi. ‘The evident 
reasum for this was that the architect wished to have more wall spe 
for the windows, An examination of the profiles of the capitals and 
hases, and especially of tho transverse, longitndinal and diagonal ribs, 
vill show vory clearly thut they all belong to the lnte-transitional types 
that were in vogue in the Tle-de-France between 1150and 1210, ‘They 
‘approach more closely, however, those excouted during the Inet part 
ofthis period, ‘The strongest resemblances are, fur example, with those 
parts of Lao, Senlis, and Notre Dame of Paris that dite from 1170 
to 12002 A comparison with these and similar buildings shows that 
the architect of this Chaptor-honse of Fasamova was filly abreast with 
the times, and that his work is equal in beanty and skill to the fore 
most Fronch constructions." Ho does not rest his ribs direetly on the 
abacus of’ the picts; neither does he use circular bases projecting be~ 
‘youd it, a is freqnently dove in Rrench and English transitional stu 
tures, Bot he gives strength to the ribs by analcing them spring from 
asolid bed of slightly deoomted stone-work, nftera fashion that is seen 
in transitional Cistercian buildings in Germany, and hore and there 
fn French work, for example, in the choiraiisle of the Abbaye aux 
Hommes (St. Btienne) at Caen, whose foliated capitals are also 50 
Similar to thew at Fosunova as to seem made after the same model: 
they are on the same plan as the capitals at Laon, though the foliage is 
richer and more advatioed. 

“Tho dtrawings hore reproduced are not mechanical reductions, 90 that their par 
feet proportions cannot be guaranteed in minute detalls, 

“* Fordataile of these French transitional structures rufsrvnce may be made to tie 
‘excallent-work Jast pallishnd by Mr. Cut. H. Moosce, Deepen! and character of 
Gothic Architecture. Older authorities are Vioter-Le-Dve, Dietiownaire def Arch. 
_franpuive, woaler articles Projils, Chapiteaus, tres, tt: Pacey, A manual of Gothic 
Movhdingn 410 e., W877. 
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‘The abacus (Fig. 5) of the clustered free and engaged piers is three 
stepped, the upper step having a strong projection and greater thickness: 
the outline of the abacus is almost identical with that in the north tri- 
forium of Notre Dame of Paris ‘The body of the capital is crvular 
‘and bell-shaped, and varies from the usual transitional style merely in 
the addition of a delicate surfawe-decoration of parallel pointed leaves 
of some fresh-water plant. ‘The sturdy and strongly curling leaves 
that encirele the bell are arranged in a double row, those of the fonr 
shafts that support the diagonal ribs uniting near their tips with the 
corresponding leaves on the shafts of the tranaverse ribs (PLATE x13), 
‘Phere is uniformity throughout the eupitals, in contrast with the variety 
in the capitals of the cloister and even of the church, none af which, 
however, are like these of the ehapter-house. 

‘The profiles of the mouldings of all the ribs, as they ato combined 
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before disappearing in the bed over the abacus, are given in Figure 6. 
‘This combination is that of » pear-shaped moulding (Fiy. 2) for the 
diagonal ribs with transversearchescousisting ofa flut moulding flanked 
by two toru-mouldings trom which it is separated by sootins. ‘This 
is found in almost the same form but in an earlier stage ut Sentis (end 
of xit cent), on which it advances by the additional rielmess off the 
ouble wioulding between the ribs md the further projection and re 
Auction in width of the pear moulding, which is thus brought into 
‘more harmonious relation with the rest. ‘The disadvantage of having 
a heavier profile for the diagonal than for the transverse ribs led. at 
Notre Damo to the suppression of the pear moulding, and the ndop- 
tion of the triple rib in its place, making it equal in form to the trans 
verse tib. ‘Tho profil, given in Fig. 4, of the transverse bulore the 
ith the diagonal arches shows an elaborution that is 
arches when they are used in the main naves of 
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transitional churches, and approaches very closely to the profile of the 
arcades of the nives of Notre Dame at Paris and 8, Pierre at Caen, 
dated by Viollet-le-Duc shortly after 1200. 

For these reasons, 28 well a8 an historical grounds, it seems highly 
probable that this Chapter-house was already finished at the time of 
Pope Innocent’s visit in 1208, even with due allowanes for the time 
required to introduoe auch a style from the He-de-Franee, where sitni- 
lar work had been done between 1170 and 1200, As a slight eonfir- 
mation of this date, I may mention that « very similar form of the 
pear-shuped moulding is used, in this vicinity, in a building erected 
in the Cistercian style and clearly dependent on Fossanown. ‘This is 
the church of Sia. Maria de Flumine near Ceccano, more than once 
mentioned : it was already finished and dedicated in 1196, 

Donwrrontes—Leaving the Chupter-house, we will investigate the 
rest of the monastic buildings around the cloister. ‘Two old corridors 
and somo small rooms are all that remain of the old work, As was 
tho custom in Cistercian establishments, the lay-beothers hud a dor- 
mitory in» part of the building separate from the regular momles; 50, 
the Jong arm that ran in a live with the fagado of tho church was de- 
voted to their large dormitory, and the corresponding arm parallel with 
thy mar of the chuteh was occupied by the monks, No separate cells 
were allowed; the whole second story contained a single long hall, 
Bor this reason, this part of tho monasteries has always been mado 
cover whon the luxury of separate cells wne allowed by the order. ‘The 
external walls, therefore, are all that remains of the main body of this 
part of the building: they are propped at intervals by heavy buttresses, 
and here and there, am windows, irregularly pliced, sane round 
others pointed, in the old style, 

‘We now pass out, through the old corridor on the east side, into the 
grat rear court and turning to the south we find w separate enclosure 
within which stund the buttressed enclosing walle of the hospital, 

Hosprras. (e1.atm vi).—Three kinds of infirmaries or hospitals 
‘are to he found in lange Cistercian monasteries: that for the monks, 
that for the lay-brothers, and that for the poor. The isolated position 
‘of the hospital at Fossunoya and its unusual «ize would seam to intli= 
‘cate that this was a general infirmary oF valeilinacium. Tt in still 
private property, not haying been included in the buildings of the 
monastery tut were declares to be of national importance, Conse 
quently, itis ruinous: the roof fell in at some early date and nothing 
roninins of it but the nine immense pointed transverse urches which 
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formerly supported the gable roof and divide the interior into ten bays, 
‘They till stand intact, as ig shown in the rt.aTE, a sufficient proof of 
the architeot’s «kill: opposite to them, on the exteriar, is a cortes- 
ponding number of buttroses, Twas not able to obtain a key from 
the owuer’s agent, 90 that J cannot give the dimensions or sundry de~ 
tails of this hull, but base my remarks mainly on the photograph 
which was taken for me two years before, In height it appears to 
equal the church and does not fall fir short of itin length, There nre 
‘io traces visible of the internal arrangements, tho entire surface being, 
covered bya thick undergrowth, ‘There were two atories of windows. 
Tn evch bay there are, aboye, a narrow slightly pointed Inncet-window 
whose base is on a lovel with the consols of the transverse arches, and, 
below, two small square-heuded openings. The transverse arches are 
withont mouldinge‘and rest upon simple consols with mouldings of 
ree 1150-75. ‘There is an obvious similarity in style between this 
Imilding and the dormitory, whose roof shows iis what that of the in 
fitmary musthave been, Hero the windowsare pointed and narrower ; 
Dut this suggestion of a slightly later date fs contradicted by the more 
advanced detailed work in the cousole and windows of the dormitory. 
‘The two rmist be nearly contemporary 

‘The Ltalian Government did well to declare Possanova a national 
‘monument, but if it wishes to preserve the entire group of monastic 
buildings, o previous in their collective interest-and their relation to 
‘out nother, it should certainly and without delay expropriate the hos 
pital, thochurch of Sta, Potentiana, and the ancient buildings near the 
entrance” 

Gvrst-Hover asp Carer or St. Taowas—In the mar of the 
church is a large open space euicosod hy the high encireling walls of 
the monastery. Here-was the vegetable garden and the orehard, and, 
by the sideaf the church, the cemetery, The only buildings connected * 
with this cvurt are the old church and a building which was apparently: 
the second hospice or guest-honse (beside that near the gate). ‘The 
‘main structure belongs to the middle of the x11 century or a little Inter, 

































‘ldings, it is constructed of’stuall and irregular stones poorly 
puttogether, An addition was mado to the front, perhaps in the 21r 
century. Hore St. Thomas Aquinas stopped in 1274 on his way to 


ty] made complaint to thy Miulstry, through a friend, and have heew informed 
hat step were take ut ice to hie the hospital expropriated. 
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the Council of Lyon, and here he suddenly died, not without suspicion 
of poiton adiinistered by some creature of Charles of Anjou, The 
room which he oceupiod bas been converted into a chapel. He wns 
first huttied in the cloister and finally in tho church, 

‘The width of the frout is wbout 6.25 met, Attached to it is the old 
church of Sta, Potentiana, Originally an open colonmade extended 
from its south wall along the side of the old church, against whiel it 
rested. Four simple square piers and three plain round arches con 
necting them still romain. ‘The length of this open gullery- appears 
to have been about 22.25 met, and it wax probably covered sith a 
slanting wooden ronf, Tt seems to belong to the earlier constructions 
of the monastery. 

Ot Croncsror Sta, Porest1asa.—Whon the Cistereinns came 
to Fossanova, they found this simple old churoh still in use, built 
several centuries hefore, probably in the Vitt or 1x century. Tt could 
hardly, be earlier in date, for it was erected to take the plave of the 
original church of San Salvatore, built in the vt century, which bad 
become too small or too old. Its style confirms this date, in xo fir 08 
‘an be judged from the exterior. No view of the interior is uow pos- 
sible for it is packed fall of hay and kept locked. ‘The exterior is in 
8 plain and homely pre-Romanesque style; the apse was doubtless de 
stroyed when the adjoining hospice was erected nerves its north end. 
Te contained but # single nave covered, apparently, with « wooden roof, 
and it hud no transept, On either side are rows of seven windows, 
round-headed above and square below. Its length is about 24 met. 











‘To conclude, ‘These buildings were crested by the hands of French 
architects; Cistercian monks, who emigrated from their native land, 
belong to different periods and styles, showing either that new 
architects were oonstantly employed who introduced the latest struc- 
turd changes evolved in the mother country, or that the same group 
of amhiteots by joumeys to thelr uative tind kept abreast with the 
times, At all events, these buildings fhithfully reflect the architec= 
‘ural changes that took place in France between about 1140 and 1200, 
apparently very shortly aftor the time that these changes oocurred. 
‘They may be grouped as follows: 

1. ‘Theol Cloister, with its barrel-vaults; a little later than that of 

'SS, Vincenzo ed Anastasio yonrlier than those of Valiseiolo, Cas- 
mari, ete, Date, c. 1140-50, 
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it. The Horpital and Refertory, Honpicen and body of monastic build~ 
ings. Date, e. 1150-70. 
iat. The Chureh, except rained porch and vaults over intersection, 
‘fe. siny lw considered to have been built between 1170 and 1200, 
the portal and ruse-window belonging to the last part of the con- 
traction and approaching the style of the Chaptor-honse.™* 
rye The Western arm of the Cloister, notwithstanding the lack of ribs 
to ite cross-vanlt, which may be attributed to Cistercian simpli- 
yy® nppears to belong to the same date as the Chaptor-house, 
This is shown by the advanced folinge of ite capitals and the 
profile of its transverse arches, ‘The presence, in each bay, of 
fan ocvdus like that on the fagade, and the similarity of the fo 
‘age on the espitals to that of themain portal leads to the selection 
‘of some date between 1185 and 1208 for both Western Cloister 
sand Chapter-honse, 

















TE would Le possible to bring forward further proof in favor of these 
approximate dates, expecially frum other Cistercian buildings. ‘The 
entire demonstration cannot be made until T have published all these 
monuments, as T expect to do, seriatin, 

‘The architectural influence of Fossanova was felt. far and wide 
through thie region, and was not only relleeted in the monasteries 
fonnded by it, entmernted on pp,16-17, but alan in euthedrals and other 
charches and even in secular buildings. Such ane: st Pipemno, the 
Cathedral and Communal Polaco ; at Sexe, the Cathedral ; at Sermo- 
neta, the Cathedral, 8. Nicold and 8. Michele : at Asmnseno, the church 
ofS. Lorenzo; at Ceccano, the church of Sta, Marin de Flumine. ‘These 
buildings were, fur the greater part, built between about 1170 and 
1250. It ie not alvways emy to determine the rvlative share of Pom 
sinova and of Casunari, the other great Cisteroian monastery of the 
rogiim : both wera built in the samo style and often worked together. 
‘Their indweweo extended from the contre of Tuscany to the end of 
Sicily. Fossanovs lad colonies in Apulia, Abriexi, Calabria, Terra 
i Lavoro and Sicily ; Crsamari’s fonndations were even more nnt- 
merous and wide spread, 














ALL. Froramonass, de, 
Princeton College. 
The dierence in the transverse #ibe is, that iu the Chupter-house they are 


‘mialiled while in the porch they are «ill plain, 
Sftibe were not required for steuctnrnl purposes In these rants. 


REMINISCENCES OF EGYPT EN DORIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Tf we examine the charneteristics of Dorie Architecture with a view 
to their origin, we cannot fail to reach the convietion that a lange ma~ 
Jority of them may be traced to Egyptian prototypes. ‘This may sur- 
ptise us at firs, since the general aspest of the two styles of architecture 
ia very different, ‘The Egyptian temple is heavy and grand, impressing 
tus by the massiveness of its walls und pylons, the number and size of 
its coltumns, the extent and multiplicity of its divisions. It consiste 
of a succession of courts and halls, torminating in the sanctuary, which 
is enahrouded in darkness. On the other hand, the Greek temple is 
rolatively light and gracefil, more compact in farm, with a central nnd 
hotter-lighted sanctuary, inviting the eyes of the people to rest upon 
tho life-like statue of thedivini a. And yet, not only the general 
disposition of the Dorie temple but those puzzling and apparently an- 
meaning forms whieh have given rise to so many wild hypotheses are 
tw be find in their natural relations in Egypt, wherw their significance 
is clear, Tn ite most complete form, the Greok temple is found within 
sacred enclosure, a menos, which was entered through more or less 
imposing propylaia. ‘There i+ nothing strange or inappropriate in 
‘thus separating the rigions from the nou-religious structures, and the 
Grooks might naturally have done this without foreign influence. Yet 
we may remark that the Greek temenos'—eontaining its sacred olive 
‘oF cal of willow or myrtle or laurel, it sncrod springs, and ite altar 
far burntoffering in front of the temple—aay still be an echio of the 
Egyptian temenos with its sacred tamarisks and acacius and lotus 
flowers? its sacred Juke,’ and its altar in front of the texmpl" 

Onapproaching the Doric temple, we are struck with several features 
of apparently non-Ezyptinn origin—the krepidoma or stepped base 
upon which the temple stands, the peripteral columns surronnding the 
temple-cella, and the guble roof. If we look to the Orient for the 

‘Biricwn, Die Toltonik der Hellen, Bd. 1t, 4244, 44, 48, 

2 Wrnacexeom, nent Bagptins, Yo. a1, pp 349-A, 


Piso aun Cntties, Lappe p. 991. 
*Putete DTA EES, Hore de Art (gyptionne, pp. 409-10, 
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origin of the krepidoma, we might suppose it to be # reminiscence of 
the torniced. pyramids of Babylonia and Assyria.’ But none uf the 
distinctive features of thes templo-bases? are reprodiiced in the Greek. 
Tn the Babylonian type, the successive stages are of different forms aus 
fire not superposed upon a central axis. Tn the Assyrian type, the 
ground-plan is square, and the ascent to the temple-cells is by means 
ofa spiral ramp, An urched base appears, in one Assyrian relief, as 
the lowest stage of one of these termoed pyramids’ Neither is there 
anything in the Dorio ktopidoma to suggest. the panelled decoration 
or the coloring by which Mesopotamian temple-bases were character 
ized. But in Ezypt we find closor analogues, ‘There are many in- 
stances of sucred stractnne set upon 4 plinth and reached by 
of steps infront. Such are the little chapels over tombs at Sakkaral, 
and the little temples at Elephantiné,* Nor do we nved to look ont 
side of Egypt for the stopped pyramidal form, for it is found in the 
mastaba-pyramids of the ancient empire? So fiuras the krepidomm is 
doncerned, then, it is not necesarily & reminiscence of non-Keyptiant 
forms. As for the peripteral character, thie does not remind us of the 
ordinary disposition of the Egyptian temples, which are surrounded 
by heavy walla. However, Egypt, as early as the xvirdynasty, wae 
not without examples of periptoral temples, such as those at Elephan~ 
tiné and El Kab,” and was acquainted with the form ix antiy and 
‘prostyloy, nsthese samo examplesshow. Mareover, the sanetuary in the 
larger Egyptian temples was usually surrounded bya passage-way, cor 
responding to theGreck pterona. It has boen customary ever since the 
days of Vitruvius, to see in the peripteral huts of Lykia the prototypes 
of the Doric temple." Bat, if we set aside its peripteral character, what 
a gigantic effort of the funey is required to evolve from the Lykian 
hut all the other peculiarities of Doric architecture! Even when we 
mention the gable roof, form of struoture unnevessary nnder cloudless 
southern skies, but practically universal in more northern climates, 
is not to Assyria that we look for prototypes, fir mins and hasreliefS 

SThis is mgrested by Rams, Hisory of Ancient Arty p. 220. 

* Denar aed CHesiee, Asgriay €1Y, "Tid, Bas 3. 

*Pennor and Cuxetes, Egypte, tig 190, 250. 

*The wepped pyramid of Saklazah in conaldered by Mariette to be tho oldest 
Inaiding fa the world: Manterre, Mndraire ela Hexte Faypt, p. 

1 Maxphi, L!Arobatgi typtieany py 08 

Su ry evn bn otal In Hero ad Zar, Arle eng de le 
Sie i. vt. 
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there show us horizontal-rofed structures and ut one example of the 
gable roof, and that on a bisrelfef representing an Armenian temple, 
But the Egyptiaus of the x1r dynasty were wuainted with the gable 
roof, as may be inferred from the yabled ceilings in some of the tombs 
fat Beni-Hassan and from the pyramidal-roofed chapels of the Abydos 
tombs of the sume period. We are not, then, compelled to assume 
éither an indigenous or un Asiatic origin for Dorie architecture, since 
allof its essential elements may ave come to Greece from Egypt cen- 
turies before the primitive Dorian: emigrated from their mountain 
homes fn Thessaly. 

In considering the elevation of the Dorie temple, we may notice, as 
peculiar and unnewssury charncteristic, the inward slant given to 
the walls and to the peripteral columns, Structurally, there was no 
nevestity for this; nor does there seem to have Leen su i 




















eM Tempe of depo of 


ground for such w peculiarity. We may notice, also, that it is found 
in the older Dorie temples, hut does not oceur in tho Tonic buildings. 
‘Are we to'suppose that the more refined Tonians were not endowed 
with as keen vision as the rnder Dorinns, and that they built perpen 
Ajcular walls snd set their columns vertically becunse their visual sense 
was dull? We cannot believe it, though an anciont Egyptian might. 
‘He was trainod to see the walls of temples slant inward, ns the sur- 
fiuces ofa truncated wedge, ‘This made his structures models of solidity, 
and the Dorians perpetuated the tradition in peripteral imildings, where 
it had not the eame significance, ‘The inward slant in columnar strac- 
‘tires supporting architrnves was a source of weakness, not of strength, 
‘nd it consequently diminishes in the more fully developed style. 

"*Mowsmeatt del? Indi, vol. 3% pl. 43; Pmowxscrt, Brinson oun Atayplen 
1 Kiainuren, 1, py 21, 

eat Cureras, Bayt, tg. 100-2, 
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In their ground-plan, also, the earlier Dorie temples resemble the 
Egyptian more closely than do the later oes. If we compare the 
ground-plan of Selinous Temple ©( Fig. 7) with the plan of the ancient 
granite temple at Karnak;,'* we find a similar elongated cella with its 
triple division into pronaos, Uiesauron and adyton. "The ratio of the 
shorter to the longer sides is nearly the same, both are entered from 
cone end only, and they lick the columns and vulue in front. As it 
‘is possible, however, thet the clownese of this resemblance nay be dite 
to the restorations made at Karuak by Philip Archidaios, it is more 
to our purposs to observe that Dorie temples preserve a reminiscence 
of the outer courts (Jig. 3) of the Beyptian temples, a» well as of the 
innermost sanctuary. Of the Egyptian peristyle-conrt we find w close 
in the peristyle-court in front of the megaron of the royal palaces 
at Tityns and Mykenai ; and the vestibule (al8ouea Sadparos) of thy 
‘megtron seenis to eocrespond to the Egyptian hypostyle-court. And itt 



































Fi0, §—Swulhern Traple of Karma 





Doridtemples may we not see reminiscence ofthe periatyle-court in the 
peristyle enciroling the cella? ‘Tho necessity of a peristylo-court had 
disappeared with the growth of the democratic spirit. The sanctuary 
of the divinity is brought into the very centre of the court of the peo- 
ple, This disposition was also more practical in x rolling country 
Where feroples were set on constructed Inses. Why did the thrifty 
Doriane build useless rows of expensive columns around thelr tem 
ples, unless some significance auch as this lay buried deep in their 
religious traditions? The Egyptian hypostyle hull, with its forest of 
eolttinns, was still mors non-ssential to the Greeks, and could well 
bo omitted, being separate, distinctly marked part of the temple 
organism. But even thie, uccording to the hypothesis we have ven- 
tured to propound, leaves a remiiniscenoo of itself in the unnecessary 
row of columns in front of the pronaos, as is seen especially in 
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‘Temples ¢, 8 ‘That this identification is correct would seem to be 
substantiated by the unnecessary elevation of the pronans above the 
peristyle, and of the inner divisions of the eella above the pronaos, 
‘Thus, at Selinows Temple 6, we proceed from the peristyle up two steps 
tw the pronsos, then fone steps to the theses, and ayain one step 
to the adyton, ae in the temple of Khons at Karnak we mount four 
steps from peristyle to hypostyle hall and one step to the sanctuary. 

Tn. methods of workmanship we find among the early Greeks many 
points in common with the Egyptians, Mr, J. ‘T. Clarke writes in 
the Anurican Jouruat of Archeology (vol, 11, p. 278): The Egyption 
origin of many of the methods of quacrying, oulting ent lifting large 
bloke of done, in uae among the Greeks, becomes more and more cer 
tein ae ove ccquaintance with the acchitectural venting of these conn 
trea inereases, ‘Ti take one inetanen among menys the jrculiar wethont 
of employing the lewis, obsercabte tn carly Heltenie buildings (wituens thu 
temple of Assos), ix the seme as that rohich uppeare upon Egyptian re 
‘anid ix recognizable mong the débris of Egyptian quarries, We 
may add to this the similarity in the mode of bonding stones by means 
cof clamps, of laying the trapezoidal blocks in horizontal courses, of 
the use of a projecting socle with or without’an ornamental. hase- 
moulding, of the inward slant and diminution of the oella-walls, 
cand, finally, the covering of the stone with stucoo to seeure w aurfine 
for polyeliromatie decveation, 

‘Ofall the points of resemblance between Greek and Egyptian archi- 
teotnral peculiarities, more attontion has been bestowed upon the chan- 
nelling of the columns than upon any other, until it has become almost 
a commonplace of the text-books to assume that the polygonal ehan- 
nelled shafts of Beni-Hassan aro the prototypes of the Dorio, and yet 
the channelling is almost the only peoulinrity which these two modes 
cof support have in common. ‘The polygonal shaft is evolved from 
Tithie antecedents," the simplest form of which is the syuare pier: it 
has an abacus but wo capital, The Dorie column differs essentially 


4815 the absence of an apprope 
Ao eal shen the hypestyle colusans? 

Dara, Bout der Grieshen, p18, 1 Ibid pA. 

0 Pansor and Crsviex, Linpt, 1, fig 181, 1825 Dei, Hout, & Gr p56 

WS, Paar, Th Onna Archilectry of the Eyptiony, in Proc. of Amer, Ae. 

‘if Aits and Seisoes vol, xY, p. 318 ft. Mr. Pratt proves conclisively that the Dorle 
olin ts ot derive from the polygonal ahaft nt Bent-tfaenan, bat hastily rejects aw 
atward » mggestion of iy derivation from the commoner type of Exxptian column. 
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‘naine for these columns may we not venture 
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from this, Tt lias a strong tapering character, diminishing toward the 
top: the polygoual shaft has a very «light diminution® ‘The column. 
thas.an enlanis, which gives it a curvilinear profile: the polygonal shaft, 
40 far as we know, has no entasis. "The column has a neck with incised 
annul, nd a capital consisting of strongly curved echinus with raised 
annali: the polygonal shaft has ueither néck nor anmuli nor echinus, 
‘All of these peculiarities betray the ultimate thongh not immediate 
derivation of the Doric column from wooden prototypes, and are found 
in the Egyptian so-called Jotiform colmmns,* which may be more prop- 
erly named reed-bundle columns, As we know that reed-bundle eol- 
fomns are used to this day in Egypt, Mesopotamia and India,* we tind 
here natural explanation for this class of columns, ‘The strong dimi- 
notion is scoounted for by the untural tapering of the reeds ; the in 
nnoliiare bands by whieh the bundle of reeds is bound together ; the 
fechinus of the capital und the entasis of the shaft represent th nutaral 
‘yielding of the bundle of reeds, which yeould be found just above the 
[points where they are held together, when sustaining the weight of a 
heavy entablatare (Fig. 9). Profesor Lepsius emphasizes the deri 
vation of the Dorie (iy, 20) from the reed-bundle column of Egypt, 
ut believes that the one feature of channelling was borrowed fom 
the polygonal shat, But, if we may trust the apparently careful 
drawing in Prisce d?’Avennes of the details of the temple at Gournal 
(ho calle it. Menephtelm) (Fig. 12), we seo that the Egyptians them 
selves by the time of Seti I, had begun to channel the reed-bundle 
column, It should not surprise ns, therefore, that the Grecks did 
the same, ‘The inner order of eolimns of the temple at Gournal are 
decorated with sonlptured figares, suggesting to our minds the co- 
honnde celatee of Tonian architecture, We make a farther observation 
fn connection with this temple. ‘The columns have bases, but. the 
intercolumnintions are filled in with blocks of stone np to the level of 
‘the beses of the columns, This diminishos the effect of the huge hner= 
and suggests the improvement mae by the Greeks in omitting the 
Tuases altogether. 

‘The Tonio capital is loss directly but no tess truly of Egyptian ori- 














* Paar, Bil pp. S84. 
8 Pennirt und Caretns, Byple, Figs 76, 78. * Pare ibid, p MB, 
Arnold at. Arch Romy 83, vl Ab Ber. Abe T 
itis highly probable that the eneliest Dorie columns were provide with bases 
Bee Cuajurr A Dore Shot and Base found ot Anon, ADA, 1, ys 207. 
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gin, having been dotived, xs Professor W. H. Goodyear has shown 
(AJA, ut, p, 271 ff), from a conventional lotus-lower, which, as a 
decorative form, had spread in very early times from one end of the 
Mediterrancan to the other. Even the Corinthian capital may be best 
‘explained as variation of the Egyptian ealyx-capital, in which tho 
Greek acanthus has boen substituted for Egyptian floral decoration® 


ees une| 




















Fas. 10. Kya, 11, Tie. 9. 
Dorie Colum: Reed-bunile Colum at ead-buuslle stun 
Gowevah. (Seti). 


In every instance, the Greek capitals exhibit forms which, a= such, 
may attmut our attention as more beautiful, geometrically more exact, 
nd urtistically further advanced ; ut the naturalistic starting-point 
is found in Egypt. 

Tr is sometimes admitted (as by Reber in his History of Ancient Art) 
that the Greek column is of Egyptian origin, while it is still main~ 





This wae suggested, fn 1808, by Quavmracioue mm Qurwor, DN FaArehilsure 
doyptionse, p21 
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tained that the entablature is not, But it ix not difficult to discover 
in the Greek entablature some reminiscences of an Egyptian ancestry, 
‘The Exyptinn entablature consisted of architrave and cornice, Let 
‘is assuine that the earliest Greek entablatures consisted of these two 
members only, and that the separation of friezo and cornice was a later 
dovelopment. We may then sce in the Greek entablatniy a distinct 
reitiniseence of an Egyptian prototype. ‘The Egyptian evrnies eon 
sisted of threo elements: n torns-moulding, above which wae a seotin 
be eancave member, aud above this'a flat corona (iy. £2), Inthe 
Greek enitublature, the round torne-moulding i rvplaced by i square 











Fi, 18—Walablature of Seino Temple 


fillet, but the change had not been completely established when 
Selinous Tesmplo @ was bailt, for the square fillet here hus a round 
moulding exbyslded in its central line (ig. 29). ‘The Exgyptinn sootia 
which gave. horizontal line of ahidow below the corona, is ryplaced in 
the Greek entablaturn by the triglyphal frie, ‘This retains the like 
ancestry in prosunting a division into triglyphis and metopes, 
similar in form and color to decorations of the Egyptian cornice, and 
reseimbles it, nlso, in the horizontal line of shndow resulting from the 
overhanging cornice. Tt diverges from its Reyptian prototype in aub- 
situting nn aoute angle for the curved scotia, this substitution. 
ful not been completely made in Selinons Temple ¢ where the upper 
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partof the triglyphs aw slightly but distinctly curved, ‘The chief ele- 
ment in the Greek eornice, the coon, resembles the crowning member 
of the Egyptians Tt may be objected, that itis simpler to spose the 
Greek ontablature a mere translation into stone of proBxisting wooden 
forms of construction, But, as a’ moattor of fact, the actual ceiling. 
Jeans, of whol the trighyphs are supposed to represent the decorated 
fends, do not correspond, either in position ov arrangement, with the 
triglyphs. Again, the triglyphal trict, if n translation of wooden 
farms, preapposes the provions existence of a horizontal ceiling, But 
the eavlitst Crock temples soem not to have been horizontally esiled, 
fort roating-tiles printed on both sides, found at Selinous Temple 
indicate n yuble, not x horizontal eng. ‘The mutules, also, which 
correspond more nearly, i t shove the frions, to the wetunl 
ceiling-leams, preserve by their form the suggestion of « sloping rou 

foven.on the short sides of tho temple, where that suggestion hun 
corresponding structaril aignifieance, So that they who assinno an 
indigenous origin for the triglyphal frieze may Ive forced to admit that 
it is not an immediate tranlation into stone uf provious wooden c- 
stmiotion, but is composod in a purely decorative manner, Assuming, 
then, the flindamentally dacorutive character of the triglyphal frivze, 
‘vo find several points of correspondence with its Egyptian ancestral 
form, ‘The emotinuons tow of leaves, whiel ordinarily decorates tho 
Egyptian cornice, is froquently broken into shovesive groups, excl 
composi of three kaves, corresponding to triglyphs, while the oter- 
wise devorated intervening spaces may be compared to metopes, In 
Fyyptian, Assyrian, aud Phvenioian industrial art, many instances may 
tbe found of this metopal mothod of decorntion, When this arrange- 
‘ment oxursin nrchitootare, the deooration at the temple earners i+ made 
in Egypt by a group of three leaves, as in Dorio by the corner triglypl, 
‘Again, the Heaves re incised and have curvilinear termini, have the 
grvovesof early Doric triglyphs: in Eagypt, the leaves wore painted blue, 
thecolor invariably used for Dorio trighyphs. A genoral ovrrespondonce 
Iwtwein the Dorie frieze and the Egyptian cotnice was ubwervid at the 
‘end of the last contury snd was rejected, ns a mere superficial resem 
lance, by Quatremére de Quiney. Lt was more thoroughly reognized 
by Hans Aner int a carefial series of papers om the significance of trig 
Iyphs* ‘To the sume writor we are indebted for having noted the fale 
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Towing correspondences between the proportions in Egyptian and Dorie 
architecture, 

1. Bygptian. (1) ‘The height of the columns varies from 44} lower 
diameters in the monuments of the earliest period to 68 in tho latest: 
when Egyptian architecture was most flourishing (Karnak and Luxor), 
the prevailing norm was 5-5} 1d, (2) The intervolumniation varies 
from 1 and 1} to 2 lower diameters in the middle period it is almost 
regularly 1}. (3) The hoight of the architrave including the torus 
moulding varies from $f 1. d., that of the entire cornice from 1} to 
Uy Ld. Tho axemovite, on distance from veutre to contre of the vol 
‘ununs, compared with the entire height of the order, varies from 1:28 
to Lah. 

11. Dorie, (1) Columnar height in lower diameters : 44% Corinth, 
5.48 Parthenon, 5,68 Theseion, 6-6) Portioo ab Delos and Stoo. nt 
Athens, (2) Intercolumniation: 14 Corinth, .98-1.1 Old Parthenon, 
1.26 Now Parthenon, 1.64 Theseion, 2-25 Delos. (3) Height of arch 
tive in lower diameters: + Corinth, § Old Parthenon, % New Par- 
thonon, yy ‘Thescion, § Ston at Athens, ‘Thy normal height of the 
entablature, with or without the kymation, is 2 lower diameters. ‘The 
average norm for tho relation of the axis-distance to the height of the 
order is 1:3. 

‘Pheee peoportions hold for the reed-bundlo order of Egyptian wrohi« 
tecturo and not for the polygonal columnar system, an intoresting fot 
in disoussing tho origin of the Dorio column. Tt anay also be observed 
that the lino of development in Greece is tho sume as that in Baypt. 

Before leaving the entablature we may remark that it is not eaay 
to see the exact historical siguificance of the regulite below and the 
muntules above the friew with their trannels or gut, Tf of Eyype 
tinn origin, are they to be connected with the dentils, stich as those 
which appear over the architraves at Boni-Iassan, or with the pons 
dent lotus-buda which bang from the woolen royal payitions,# or with 
the decorations which sometimes sora the architraves?® | Noue of 
those suzestious seein to be satisfactory ; 40, we leave the problem 
of their origin undetermined, remarking merely that the modern 
woodlen-peg and the ancient raindrop hypotheses do not give us any: 
farther light, 

‘There is a structural peculiarity in Dorie architecture which has 
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received considerable attention, especially from English observers— 
‘the curvature of horizontal surfaces.” It is found in the rock-cut base 
of the archaic temple at Corinth, and on both hase and entablature of 
the Poseidon temple at Puestum, a2 well as in the more refined build 
ings at Athens—the Theseion, the Parthenon, the Erechtheion, and 
the temple of Zeus Olympios, It would soem as if we might admit 
that nt least this peouliarity was develope by Greek rhythmical ser, 
for itis nothing short of u generalization, through the whole structure, 
of the columnar entasis, But even here the Egyptian architect hind 
set the fashion, Rossellini, in describing one of the tombe at Beni- 
Hassan,” calls attention to the fact, that the sarfaces of the gablo- 
ceiling arv not flat but are slightly curved, and Pennethorne® his 
observed and measured the curvature of the architraves of the inuer 
court of Medinet Abou. 

Painted ornaments and soulptured mouldings also exhibit « strong 
Egyptian imprint. We do not need to Took 40 fir back x the painted 
walls nt ‘Tiryns and the wulptared ceiling at Orehomenos for remini~ 
canoes of Egypt in Greok: decorative dosign, ‘The spiral and square 
‘mnvander, the palmette and rosette, and the star upon a blue gromd, 
are well-known Eayptian motives Similarly, the astrayal and the 
‘egg nnd dart, the heart-ornament and the ox-mask, may be ‘trieed back 
to tho earliest dynasties of the Egyptian empire.* 

Que aim has been, to merely point out tho many indications of rela- 
tionship between Egyptian and Dorie architeoture, not. to detormine 
the exnot historical relation betyreon them, But wo may here recall 
tho thet, that Thothnies ETL conquered the Greek ialanda® and tht, for 
the two centuries from the reign of Seti f to that of Rameses LIT, Pew 
fasgian tribes invaded Egypt, and with them were Achaians, Lykians, 
Etruscaiis (Cyrsoui or ‘Tyerheni) and Sie ;* and that, during the 


 Pucxnoain, Priscipls wf Adhesion Archinture; Prsxcrtona, The Genneiry ond 
Optin of Ancient Arebieture 

* Mon, Clog volt, p10, ante by Lazear, lacey p89, Note 

© Opty pt 

Al Melinet Alou, the durvatuce of the nrehitrve I horimatal, ito of weet 
eal i is Gree. 

* Puaasx vf AvEsKE, Plates, Omamediotion dev Puafvul 

® Denptavoy, 24st anti. dela Bor. 8 9s 

*ALusvino, Hiatir wneine den peypler de Oren, 206, 

* The fanot loscripfon from Baral, recording the conus of Menephitah over 
the Labo, Kehak; Mashunsha, Tulsha,L2ks, Aknionnsha, Shanta an Shakalesis 
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‘reign of Menephtah, they settled there, until the king complained 
“They have established themselves; the days ami moths roll by und 
‘they still remain.”™ We then find the palaces of Achaian princes and 
‘the Mykenai type of art seturated with Egyptian influence. ‘Throagh 
‘stich monuments in the Peloponnesos and in the Greek islands, the 
Dorians, frum the frst moment of their conquest, came into contact 
‘with serni-Egyptiau architectural and decorative forma, ‘Through the 
‘Phoicians, also, they received un inspiration of similar character, 
until, in the seventh aud sixth centuries, direct relations with Egypt 
‘wore fully established, 

‘To summarize our result-—we have found reminiscences af Egypt 
in Dorie tomplo-architecture in the temenos with its anored tree and 
springs and altar; we have sen that the temple-bas, the peripteral 
supports, and the gable roof, are nut necessarily non-Exyptian farms; 
‘we have found thet tho Greek preserves the Egyptian methods of 
construction, even to the use of slanting walls and stucoved columns ; 
‘that the templeplan shows reminiseooes of the peristyle and hypo- 
‘style halls, as well as of the sanctuary; that the diminution, entasis, 
echinms, and annul of the Dorie shuft may be best explained upon the 
hypothesis of an Egyptian origin, and that tho Tonio and Corinthian 

tals became intelligible in the same way; that the Doric entabla- 
‘re, by both the form and the color of its triglyphal frieze, botrays 
ita relationship to the Egyptian cornice; and that the ordinary details, 
whother settlptured moaldings oF painted ornament, are mere varia. 
thane of well-known Egyptian furnis, 
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han hon varioaaly interpreted. Dy Ruugé, Chabes, Lenormant, Maepérw, Curtin 
ail Brugach favor « ooesbioation of Libyan with northern peoples. Oa the other 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF HELLENIC TEMPLES, 





‘The following paper! has the special purpose of measuring the 
reverenin paid to eauh Grveke divinity by means of the number of 
temples dovtionted to its worship; and, secondly, of showing it, what 
parts of Hellas tomples were most nuinerous, and what deduction 
can be drawn thereffom in regard to tho relitive size of Greek 
ines and temples huye undoubtedly vanished with- 
ont leaving wny tradition of their existence, so that, on this aecoont 
‘sone, dita about Hellonie temples are necessarily incomplete. Most 
Cf the templos with which we mre neqnainted Tio scattered througl the 
avhole volume of Gruok literature ; thickly sown in some places, in 
thors, again, so sparsely that the labor of collecting them would 
uridly be repaid by the greator exactness of the results. 

“Ati average haw beon sought by examining representative records 
of three general elses, First, the nncfont geographors : they, expe 
cially such as are animated by an antiquarian spirit, give the best and 
fillet information. Second, historians, wha often notice, rather by: 
‘lance thas otherwite, ashrineor temple beau it was the soeno of some 
‘action Uey describe, Finally, inseriptions, especially public decrees, 
isually contain clause directing that they shall be set np in some 
hiring, where they would Iie more secure thian wlaewhore, ‘The chief 
source of information his boon Puusaniag, He mentions perhaps three 
times ns many temples as any other ancient writen, and consequently 
‘our knowledge of most Greek temnples represents then ns they stood 
iw tho light of tho second century A. p. But Pansanins does not ex- 
tend beyond Grocer itself; so, fn order to fill out the picture for the 
colonies, Strabo hus to be put under contribution, and this especially 
for his nutive country, Asia Minor, ‘The authors termed collectively 
Gecgraphi Minoren; wud the De Urbibua of Stophanos of Byzantion add 
‘few temples not mentionel by Pansnnias and Strabo. ‘The historians 
Herolotos, "Thoukydides, and Xenophon mpply almost nothing, but 
Polybilos and Diodoros give a considerable nnmber not mentioned by 

‘tthe preparation of this paper wat wrggestel to me, while Fellow in Archaoligy: 
“at Princetim Colloge, ly Profewor SLarginnd, Although the colfvction of materials ot 
“which it reste is not exhaustive, It ie heliowed to he enfficient to justify fte conchesions, 
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the others; Diodoros does «0 especially far his native country, Sicily, 
‘The inscriptions that have been put under contribution are those con- 
tained in the Corpus Fnacriptionum Graccarrum, the Corpus Tuscriptionum 
Aitioarum, ao in the poblications of the Freich and German Schools 
fat Athens. From these various sources there have been gathored no= 
tees of over 1300 temples and shrines, of which certainly 1280 are 
attribute to some divinity, These are probably quite sufficient. to 
‘show how Greek temples were distributed among the various divini= 
ties, As a second object the same collection may be used, thongh with 
Jess certainty, to show how the temples were scattered over the Greek 
world, und in what spots they werw specially numerous, 

First, then, in regard to the divinities to whose worship Greek tem= 
ples and shrines are usually conseerated. Arouon stands at the head 
of all, Artemis and he together have more shrines than any other 
three divinities, Apollon is held in special honor in the Greek Islands 
(ohiofly Krete, Delos, Rhodes), which devote twenty percent of their 
temples to him. The coast towns of Asia Minor, more particularly 
those of the Trond, come next in preforriag him, and after them North 
en Greece ; but the Peloponnesos has more temples of Artemis, and 
anlso of Arwen, who comesthind in rank. Besides receiving the greatest 
‘umber, Apollon also seems to have had the richest shrines, und no 
other god could show such treasures as werv preserved at Branchidai, 
Delos, and Delphoi when these towns were in their glory. Amremn 
ia tho second in general favor, although Athens has rather more ten 
ples in the Islands (except Krete) and in Northern Greece. The wor- 
ship of Artemis is most prevalent in Arkadia, Elis, and Achaia, where 
hunting was better than in other parts of Greeoe aud agriculture lose 

Ephesos may have been her most famous shrine, but 1 
4 whole seems to have given equal honor to Athens, Zeus, the firth 
deity, is mostly represented in the Doric Islands. Sicily, Krete, and 
‘Rhodos wive him about fifteen percent of their temples; and he is there 
second only to Apollon, Karia comes next after the Islands, but the 
Tonic and Aiotic parts of Asia Minor arv less favorable to him. On 
the mainland of Grove, Boiotis, Arkadia, and Lakoniké give him 
many shrines; but Mesenia only one, and Phokis none atall. AHR 
rrt, the fifth, has most of her shrines in Argolis, Arkadia, and Attikn, 
She is bat slightly represented in the Islands (except the lulf-Hol- 
Jouized Kypms), and rarely also in Lakonike, Mesenia, and Phokis, 
Demeren, the sixth in degree of favor, has her home in Boiotia, Arka 
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dig, and Aika; though her temples aro also sparsely found in Ar 
gulis and the district around Karinthos. Orowvaos comes next after 
Demeter in number of shrines, and, besides this, he is worshipped in 
much the same localities, as might be expected from his connection 
‘with the mysteries, Aexenos, the cighth, closely follows Dionysos, 
‘ut belongs almost wholly to the Peloponnesos, especially to Lako~ 
nike, Mesenia, and Arkadix, tn Boiotin, he seems to have had no 
shrine at all, and is only slightly mpresented in Phokis, Kreto 
Attika. Posnoon is worshipped chiefly in Achais and Argolis, but 
jn general his worship is widely seattered. Hera, the tenth, is honored 
in Argolis and the district of Korinthos, na well a in the Italie eol- 
nies, Kyaxce is naturally frequent in Lydia and Mysia, but sporadic 
and ot distant intervals in Greece, Heraxces, the twelfth, is mostly 
honored in Boiotia, wherw he is quite-9s frequent as any of the greater 
cities, His cult seetus altogether absent from Argolis (precinct of 
Hera), and is very rare elsowhere. Ewarnvysa is found chiefly in Ar~ 
golis, Achain, and Krete, Tams that one percent of all tho temples 
belong to the Prosxouro!, who have shrines in Argulis, Arkadia, 
and Lakonike, Tyowe prevails in Korinthos and Argolis, und uxa- 
ally topresents the Roman Fortuna, Hemwes oconrs several times 
in Boiotia and Arkudia, but js otherwise very: ninw. Pat is honored 
in Arkndia and Attika; Kor¢ in Italy and Sicily, but elsewhere her 
shrines are ouch scattered, and sho is in most cases counted with 
Demeter, since they often have a temple in common, Anes ix found 
to provail in Angolie und Attiloy, PLouron in Elis, the Momat in Lako- 
niké, GE in Attike and Lakonike, ‘The other gods, goddesses, and 
heroes are too raro to merit eeparute mention. Foreign gods repte 
sonted by Isis, Serapis, Atargatis, Men, and several others have not 
been counted. ‘Their shrines are about yoth of the whole number in 
the Inte period to whieh our sources belong, In regard to ranks, thirty 
four pervent of all the shrines and temples belong to secondary divini- 
ties; sixty-six percent to the twelve greater goals. ‘The minor heroes 
(excluding Herakles by this term) are found to be very frequent in 
Lakonike and Attika. Sparta has some twenty-eight horod, and 
Athens sixteen, but in the other states they are comparatively rare, 
Tn regard to the sex of the divinities, just the same nuinber of tem- 
plesand shrines belong to goddesses ns to gods, Off the twelve greater 
deities, more helong to goddesses : namely, fifty-seven percent to forty 
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three? Tu the hero-class it is found that almost allvare male; and 
shrines of heroines, such as Helens and Kassandra, are quite rare, 

Our second point was to consider the distribution of shrines aud 
temples over the districts and towns nf Gresce, and tho indications 
thus given of their population, In view of our Jack of information 
about the size of moat of the smaller towns, the number of whrines 
Hecomes almest the only available lusis for conjecture as to their 
find this, owing to the lateness of our sources, 
chielly for the period immediately before and after the Christian era. 
Against the accursoy of this proportion ft may be urged that we are 
fot acytuinted with the whole number of temples; that they often exint 
long after the population of the town has greatly deevensed, Some 
tomplosaresituated on tuninbabited mountains or in very seeluded spots; 
and others, like the tesiple of Artemis at Ephiesos, seem to.absorb all 
jous enengy of te community and leave no room fir the growth 
of ininor shrines, Tomples wor somtimes built in obedience to orn= 
cles or dreams, nud in such casee would soon to bw not at all dependeat 
‘upon popmation. 

Phew objections are to somo extent valid, but, thongh they impair, 
do not entirely destroy the truth of the proposition, that, in enor 
‘the nutnber of temples is in proportion to the number of people. We 
Ihave no detailed ueconnt of tho temples in Asin such ws there ix for 
Green, #9 that only in the mothor-country ean any angument as to 
popnlation he safely drawn from the mumber uf known temples, Pa 
fanins kins given us the names of 0 many shrines that it ix probable 
wo have almost all of those above n ce 
which his guidebook carries us, He oocusionally 
in rains; nnd, no doubt, the name cling for » Tong time to the sito 
after the worshippers weregone, Coneoquently, the number of temples 
is more strictly evlated tothe popnlation ofa town ata period somewhat 
before the time when Panaanias visited it. If town had been hurnt 
‘or raed, then the temples would date back to its most flourishiny period 
ince that entastrophe, ‘Thus, our list of Greek tenuples would seem 
to show that it represented the condition of Greeoe rather befire the 

“This exces of elirines alioated to poiddente may show that the inajority of wor: 
hiippers were women, ot leant ji this late prrlod of Greek Nistory to whicl Paiwanion 
‘and Strate belong. The extent to which the convenience of women wa» vonsulted 
‘Jn religions tontters at this time is illastrated by the objection which Vitruvius (111.2) 
lind fo the so-outled pyonostyle temple ; via, that worien liad to let go each others 
arms in paming botwoen fe cromled eolomak, 
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Christian ora, perhaps as much as onoor two centuries before, snc 
as temples to the emperors and to varions foreign gods were yresum- 
ably the only now ones built after the beginning of the empire. 

‘Taking the statistios for the various districts of Greeoe, Lalsonike 
is found to be in the front with 165 temples and slirines next ene 
Arkadia with 145, Attika with 13, Argoli« with 116, Bolotia with 
70, Achaia and Korinthos with about 68 each, and then, in order, 
Blis, Messonta, Phokis, Lokris (inching the stualler Greek: states), 
and Thessaly. The impartanoe of Lakonikeé anil Arkauia is to be ex 
pested, on aceonnt of their largo size and the great number of towns 
they contain, ‘Then, too, they wero more remote Thom atts by Lan; 
and, during the conquest of Greece by Macedon and Romo, Sparta and 
the linger Arkndian towns resisted just onowigh to make terms with the 
conqnerors, bit wot enough to enrage them, ‘Thebes and Korinthos, 
on th» other hand, had been entirely destroyed ; qn Athens hid. een 
greatly injured when stormed by Salla, 

‘The numbor of remplos in the larger cities of each Greok state is-as 
follows: Sparta 84, Athous 71, Argos 6, Megalopolis 2, Megara 
Sikyon and Hermione 23 each, Patrai 20, Togea 19, Korinthos, ‘Tro 
zen, and Olympia 17 each, ‘Thebes and Mautineia 16 each, Only 
orupolis of Thobes was inhabited during this period, and th 
itvelf had shirunke mote than any other capital in Greeee, whereas Leba~ 
doin and Tanagra had tisen wo be important towns, Aw if in confie~ 
‘mation of this historioal trditiow, the nomber of thelr temples places 
thom second and fourth among the towns of Buiotia, Magara, to jusive 
thy its temples, was then the fifth city in Greece ; m position it probably: 
owes in part tothe favor of Hadrian, Sikyon may have yrown in pop 
ation at the exponse of Korinthos, as it did in territory ; since, accord 
ing to tho number of ite abirines, it yas Linger than ite nelghbor although 
Korinth was the seat of the Roman government in Gresee, Strabo 
(877), in a pasmge where he is evidently speaking of the Beloponne- 
sos, calls Angos tho city next in rank to Sparta. Megalopolis he eon 
sivlors the largest city iy Atkadia ; and this must have been especially 
triie at asoraeswhiat earlier period than that for which ho writes. Next 
iuftor Mogalopolis came Tégea, but Mautineis and the other Avkadian 
tovens he describes ns already falling in rains, In Angolis, hotly Her 
tmione and ‘Troizon are described (373)na very considerable (ab drmos) 
cities, Tn regard to the sizv of tho smallor cities of Greece, we are in 
most caves Toft without any historical statements ; so that tho number 
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of temples they contain is almost the only clue there is by which to 
determing their rlative importance. By the number of temples a city 
‘eontains, erroneous impressions as to its size may perhaps also be cor 
rected. ‘Thus, Delphoi and Eleusis, on account of their fhe and im- 
portance in Grevk history, might be considered lunge towns; but the 
few temples they possessed point to a very small resident population, 

Tn regard to the Grock Islands and colonies, our information about 
the temples is far less complete, Such as itis, it shows Sicily at the 
head, with Kets next, though wt some distance below, After these 
two islands come Aigina, Rhodos, Enboia, Delos, Lesbos, anil Samos, 
in this orders but probably Aigina awes its high position to the finct 
‘hut it nluno is deseribed by Pausanias, while the others depend on less 
thorough siuroes, OF tho citi in Asia Minor, Smyrna lends, and after 
incomes Pergamon, followed by Kyrikos, Halikarnnsscs, Mylnsa, Mile- 
tos, Teos, Exythrai, It is from Tacitus (alnn., 1v.56) that we obtain 
the best viow of the condition of those towns under the Empire. Ho 
relating an goonerence of A. b, 23, when eleven'of thom sued for por 
raiision to erect & temple to Tiberius, ‘Tralleis, Laodikeia, Tiou, and 
dome others, were immediately rejected as too small, when the dispute 
was roferred to the snate, Halikarnassos, Pergamon, Ephesos, and 
Miletos were passed! over with greater hesitation ; and finally, after 
setting nsilo Sarteis, the coveted hymor fall to Smyrna, Kyxikos did 
fot compete, a4 belonging in another proviney, although Strabe (578) 
says it was among the first cities of Avia, If the colonies be rated by 
Inryor districts, Lydiais found to have some 50 temples, Mysin 40, Karia 
82. ‘Tho rest off Asia Minor supplies 88, colonies north of the Black Sea 
12, Thrace, Makedonia, and Epeitos 38, 

In conclusion, it may be well to point out what seem to be the chief 
roailt of these statisties, ‘The importance of Apollon, Artemis, und 
‘Athena is especially to be notios! ; and, in comparison, the inferior 
position of Zeus, their nominal ruler, and of Hlera, his queon. Out- 
sido of the twelve greater gods, Apatlon’s son Asklopios receives the 
most honor, Without laying stress on. the exact number of temples 
inany district oF town, it may he safely concluded that their distrib 
tion throws some general light an the obscure movements of the Creek 
Hope which took plioe atter their los of freedom, 
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ZETS ‘HAIONOAITHS, 


M. H, Bazin: published in the Remy Arch(ologique, in 1886,! a re 
markable marble relief, which was found at Marseilles in 1838 and 
iv now in the Musée Chlect at Avignon? ‘This monument (Fig, £4) 
measures aboot half a metry in height and presents in very high relief 
{almost seulpture in the round) a stiff figure of a divinity standing 
upright with right hand raised and loft hand formerly stretched fire 
ward ; to the right and left of the figure are two small standing bulls, 
Bazin thinks therv ean be no doubt that we have here a Roman copy 
ofa very old Greek statue, and he believes, on secount of the broad 
and heavy forms, that the original belonged to the art of Tonia. ‘The 
divinity cortainly stands in a stiff, archaic fhahion, and the peculiar 
costume also impresses as as axchiaiy, ox, better «till, us strange, A 
brond yarment, flowing down to the feet, covors the body ; aver this, 
enclosing the body like a coat of muni, and giving to it the appearance 
of a hernia, is covering which in turn is ornamented with « central 
Aeron nud ix bnvts arranges in theve bands ; below this sheath, upon 
the garment, is Vion-hend, Around the neck is. heavy noeklace 
formed of dolphins; the hair is arranged in peculiar locks, which 
remind M, Bazin of eoins of Juba from Mauritania, and which resem- 
boulto other representations of barharians, especially Bgyptinns, ‘The 
head is crowned with w flaring bulathor. 

‘The late charnctor of all this decoration has not escaped M. Bazin, 
bur he considers it the arbitmry work of the copyist. He believes 
the type of the statue to be olil aud genuine, and that it represents 
Artemis Diktynna, who awings in her (now destroyed) right hand a 
kknife, about to slay the bulls which stand beside her. Ho considers 
that this substantiates the meaning of tho name Artemis given by 
Robert? and proves, furthermore, that it was Diktynna, and not the 
Eyhesian Artemis, who was brought by the Phokaians from their 
mother-country, It is unnecessary to examine here the further con- 
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sequences drawn by M. Bazin, So far as 1 am aware, only Robert * 
has expressed his agreement with Bazin ; and the only objection raised 
thas been by Paris,’ and in this ease only to the appellation Diktynna, 
since be prefers to see in it the Ephesian Artemis, ax did Stark (jee 
Note 1). 

In my opinion, this interesting monument requires an entirely di 
foront explanation, ‘This is made posible by menns of the relief 

















Fa, 1M —Highralil of Zend Hope, found at Marois in 188%, 


figured in tho Gasetie Arohéologique (11 pl. 21) and very properly 
interpreted (pp. 78 #2) by F. Lenormant (Fig, £4). Tt is soulptared 
upon the right side of a votive-stone, which was found at Nimes in 
1752 und is still kept there, Upon the opposite side is « shield and 


A Prumzzam, Op. ily ip. 47, Note; p. 818, Nove 1 
sDanmantns, Diconsire dev Antiquity. 108. 
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 WATONOAITHE, oT 


sword jn relief’; the back is unseul tired ; the front bears the insorip- 
tion Jovi) A ptino) Mlaximo) Hetiopotitea[o] ot Newanso C. Julive 
Tiblert) jilline) Fab{ ia) Tiherinus, primi p{ilaria), dome Beryto, eotuen 
jolvit, ‘Tho figureis not so well preserved as the one first described, bt 
porresponds to it in all essential particulars. Instead of the two bulls, 
‘one animal is here representin, placed lichiad the divinity and at his 
feet, though so destroyed as to be hardly recognizable; and the chiet 









Fiv. 15.—Votive Relief of Ze of Heliopai, found at Nimes in 1768, 


omamentation of the figure consists of rosettes instead of busts, ‘The 
attribute which t holds in his Joft hand is not susficiently. 
To explanation, 

3. 12) which 









*BropsiceVea (treholoyieh-pigrmphiche Mithetwnges, vith, p61) explains it Ar 
‘Dall, and thie explanation ie probably coeeect- 
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gives a description of the statuo of Zeus in Heliopolis : Simulacrum 
enim careum specie imberbi instat dextera elevate cum flagro in aucigae 
modwin, laoba tenet fulmen et apices, que cuncta Joris solisque con= 
wociatam potentiam monatrant, From this, there can be no doubt that 
the stone at Nimes represents the Zeus of Heliopolis,’ and that the 
same explanation applies to the relief from Avignon, with which we 
Hogan, ‘That which Bazin considers the remnant of a raised nif: ix 
‘now auen to be tho whip ; in th (nov lost) left hand, ye may presi, 
were cars of corn and the thunderbolt. ‘The question of establishing 
the relationship of the six busts must be loft to those who ean exam- 
ine thom pon the oFiginal; a9 the detuils in the illustration are not 
definite enough to be ageurately studied. One point the relief from 
Marseilles tenchis us clearly : the Zeus of Heliopolis was ovrtainly 
youthfil and beardless, and the testimony off Macrobins is thoroogily 
substantiated, which Lenormant was inclined to question (p, 81), sine 
he believed hie saw in the much injured relief from Nimes trices of 
a bearded head in profile, At the same time, the interpretation which 
Tmboof-Blumor ind Studuiveka have given to several coins and 
sgraved stones! is assired, und a new parallel to the bneastplate relief 
from Carountum (Studniceks, pl. 2, p, Hi) is aiforded us, which sure 
passes all hitherto known representations of Zeus Heliopolitanus, 
through ite good preservation and rich relief decoration, w more ncou- 
fate description of which will, itis hoped, ndvance onr knowledge off 
the charnoteristics of the divinity. How these results afoot the gene 
erally received view, that this Zeus is identioul with Hadad, 1 ynuixt 
leave to the investigation of those who are better informed, 


























Pact. Wourens. 
German Arohevologionl Institute, 
Athens, April 6, 1890, 


1G; Roncttrn, Lesilon der Myioloi 1, 2 OKT (Dexcxast); p. 2900 (EE, 
Morvan}; (HL 1, Supplonentan, pp, 1818, 7260, 

* Arellpich-epigraphische Mitellengen, V1, p. 62 The Illuetentione there 
ited are not accesible to me, Dnexuna (p, 1993), on account uf the beardies 
hanicter ofthe representations, seems to be not quite mute ofthe interpretation. 





PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 
GREEK SCULPTURED CROWNS AND CROWN 
INSCRIPTIONS.* 


(Peares XI, XIE] 


‘The following notes are limited to the consideration of a very hiutn= 
Die class of the monuments of Greok art, Of the marbles on whicl 
crowns arw figured not one is noticed by a contemporary author; and 
thore i probably not one made by a known artist, ‘The orown, or 
wreath of honor, was doubtless developed from a badge of priestly 
office oF a mere ornament, and became reward confineed by the 
highest eivie authority before the date of the earliest of these relioth 
as yet known, From the beginning of the fourth century before our 
cera until the beginning of the fourth century: after it, there ix now 
available a tolerably continuous series of auch roliets, 


CROWNS. 


‘The crowns ae cut upon the fat surfive of the marble, and the relief 
is almost always less than one em, bigh. Sometimes the erown is quite 
without rolief, and only the outline ie incised on the marhlo-w 
sharp point, ‘The koilanaglyphio method, to, is often employed for 
these relict the material is out away from around the crows 60 
ais to lenve it projecting in a slight depression, but not raised above 
the general level of the stone. When several crowns occur on the same 
miontiment or the same block of stone, they may be upon three sides 
of ity bnt more usually they occupy the face alone. When there are 
several on ono side, they are plied at equal distances from each other 
‘in vertical or horizontal rows, The more usual arrangement is, how~ 
over, the Intjer ; and, when tivo or three crowns occur by themselves, 
they nro almost invariably plaoed sida by side, not ono below the other. 








‘The collection of the muntetal for this paper was encouraged by the following 
remark in Batacxteren's Dever p. 105: Dor Kritone at Panchaliva (42025), 
“De Corenia’ (Leyden, 1680) micht mehr auyiiirlich gehandelt worden iat, wy verdionte dar 
‘Gegenatar, namenttich mle Bitedsicht auf daa i cen Denksniern sorhiegenrte Muteesl, ine 
ervete Uniersucheny. 
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‘The great majority of these crowns appear as though the original 
‘wreath had been made out of two pliable sprays or branches. ‘The 
Jower woody ends of these branches ure lousely twisted so that one 
‘makes » complete revolution around the other, and the tips are then 
‘brought together so that the whole forms, approximately, a circle. "The 
Aller (tenia) seems to have heen the chief, as well ns earliest, aljrmnot 
cof tho crown, and emphasized its religious association, ‘Thus, proba 
ly in consequence of tho sacred character of the national, games, 
ceroyrns given for viotory in them wre represented in the reliots ax bound 
with a fillot, On the other hand, crowns conferred on ordinary oorasions 
by the State are always without the faenia, A few crowns awarded 
to the dend, as for instance the crown given to some who died in the 
TLamian war (CLA, 1, 181; Lary x12"), and, according to Baokh, 
certain. crowns given by religions assoninticas are, like crowns of vie~ 
tory, also adorn with fillets, Even for crowns of victory the fillet 
stants 10 lose its significance, and is sometimes omitted in the Roman 
imperial period (Bull, de corr, hellén., X, 883; sb, 11-8, hn’ part). 
‘The figured orowns differ greatly iu their position, Some hang 
6 that the tipa of their sprays ure b 

fo.) and so appear as ifsuspended against the stone; others stand ercet, 
the tips of the sprays thus being uppormost (FL. x11~8, 5, 6) and the 
stein-ends downward, In the minor details of tho enrving the 
naturally many differences, ‘The number of leaves that a ne 
have vurios from twelve up to sixty or more, If the reliot is low, th 
Teayes are ropresented in outline ax if they’ rested flat on the stone. 
When the relief is highor the leaves are sometimes shown in perspec 
tive, some being turned sideviae, or certain leaves may be roptsetted, 
asslightly enrlod. If the crown has many leaves, they may be more ar 
ees bunched toxettier, aud this conceal the stem. Tn the morv care 
filly designed wreaths, however, the stem is usually yi 
out ite length, oF is concealed at only one or two points by leaves 
ving directly upon it, A typb peenlia emall size ts that 
in which the leaves appear in groups of three at every node of the stem 
(pus xt-10a, Le; xt11-27)}, Here the gronp or whorl is represented aa 
if flattened out <0 that tho middle leaf of the thee masks the stem. 
When the leavs are all separate frora each ofher and the stem is visi= 
file in ita entire length, more leaves are tisually ut on the ontsidle of 








































the crawne figured on PATE sit, itt are phototyp reprectiom saad from. 
wivecnty of the reliefs In every case the reduction le to th of tho metusl ne, 
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the brauch than on the inside (rt. x11t-17, 19), in order that all the 
eaves may be at about the same distance apart, In case the leaves are 
strictly opposite, those on the inside of the branch are made to diverge 
‘more from it than those on the outside (1. x11~B, x111~23), A. special 
lass of crowns (to be considered further on) have loaves standing out 
from the ciroumfurence of circle like the rays of composite flowers 
(et. xut-11b-d; xin-25), Certain laurel erowns are arranged with 
thre leaves and two hurries at every wode of the stem (1. xxt1=27), 
Ivy displays its vsual cordate leaf, and sometimes # bunch of berries 
near the tips of the sprays (Wi. x11~18a, ¢; xrI-21,26a), ‘The divided 
leaf identified we parsley or wild celery ix represented in the crowns 
won in the Nemean games (vt. x8-2), The pectiiar elub-shaped 
foliage of a crown awarded for victory in the Tsthmia ix probably 
intended for pine (WL. x11). The presence of fruit or berries set- 
tered among tho leaves of a crown as well as ravelled threads at the 
‘nds oF taentae, i4 subject to no rule, and probably depended on the 
elaboration desired in the wreath, as well ns on tho ability of tho artist 
‘The same holds true of the enrving of a midrib on some of the leaves. 
Such midribe are made in variows ways: ne by a single groove or by 
‘ovo amall grooves leaving an elevation between them, or by a ridge 
sloping away om each side toward tho roangin of the leaf. ‘The tips of 
tho branches where leaves from opposite directions mucet, are often 
finished ina rough manner, Sometimes in mas of snl carelessly 
made leaves aro crowded tagethor in couftsion (iy x19, 144 y)- 
Ain, the terminal leaves may he made so that their ends touch «teh 
other and inclose a vacant space (WL. Xt1-23, 300), The stems of the 
sprays do not usually touch at their tips but ywometimes they tnite in a 
sort of button (PL, xtt1-19), or they may join each uthor so as to form 
A citole (Pts x1t-3, 0b, 8). 

Besides the crowns in relief, Greek art anpplios several instances of 
wreaths painted ci marble. ‘The general principle that decoration in 
color preceded carving might warrant the supposition that crowns were 
usually painted in the early periods, and so have boen lost to us. ‘The 
painted crowns that survive (CLA, 11, 2541, and "A@ijvacov, Vite, 4008) 
teem, however, to be not earlier than the Macedonian period. This 
fit, taken together with the comparative rarity of insoriptions which 
mention crowns before the time of the earliest erown-relief (388 1, (3), 
may be taken we evidence against a general prevalence of pauinted 
wreaths during earlier periods, 
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‘The orown oocars in general on tyvo classes of monuments, ‘The 
first class comprises those which are erected by same civie body or 
religious association which insoribes its honorary deoree oy it and 
aceutupanies the inscription with a rvpresentation of the crown it gives. 
‘Such crown-reliefs may from their source be termed public, to distin~ 
guish them from the private crowns of the second class, in whieh the 
Interest lies not s0 much in tho public giver as in the private re 
ceiver. This secund class consists of the monuments of persons who 
hud their crowns carved in order to reeond more specifically the honors 
they lind received, Sepulehiral steles, monuments dedicated to cou 
momorate victory in the yames, and many of those set up for the sue= 
cess{il performance of all sorts of civil, military, and sacred duties, 
‘eome under the siwsond head, At times, both public and private croyens 
‘are figured npon the samo stone, ‘Thus, in addition to the crowns 
montioned in an insoribed decree, other crowns may be sculptured 
which had beon received at other times by the person honored and 
have no wlation to the deere itself, Both clases of wreaths are 
only another evidence of the vivid plastic vense of tho Greek: people. 
‘Tho information which the figure of the crown conveyed to them could 
havo been as well told in words, and, indeed, is often sot forth ina 
inscription placed in or just above the orowa ; but it was sought 
to display the honor in material form to the aye, Publio erowns hear, 
iis their inseription, an ubridgement of the decteo conferring them, 
Often tho name of the giver only is sted shut, whiyn several persons ary 
honored in the same decree, the erown of every one bears his name, and 
Tix sonie aoe tho name is preceded. by the ooesion of his receiving the 
Nonor—for the tost part simply the name ofan affice ora title, ‘Thus, 
1 full presentation of all three cloments would be: 6 Bfjwos dy Koop. 
hv Oxdxapw 'Eariaiov. ‘The crowns of n private monument, sinow 
they usually bolong to but one wan, contain only the name of the giver 
rund the cause of the: howor, iv thia case generally expressed by a causal 
participle, as: of lemdis trmapyyjoasra, ‘These three terms ofa crown- 
insription—giver, cause, roceiver—are, however, rarely all present tox 
gether. Any one of them, or all, may be omitted ; they may be pluced 
svithin the erown or just above it; and they may ooeupy different orders 
in regard toeach other. Crowns of victory are characterized hy another 
set of terms, the name of the games and the portiolar event in which 
the victory waa won. ‘Thus, "Aydidpara ra év “Qparregs rruyju is an 
éxanaple of the typical elements of such erown-insoriptions, I the 
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caso of public crowns, the material of which the erown is to he made 
is usually stated in the accompanying decree ; but in private crowns 
it must be inforred from the shape nf the leaves or the character of the 
igivor, When the material i# mentioned in a deoree, it is usually gold. 
Often, too, its value is added, as 1,000, 500, 300 dructmai. Olive or 
thallos snd second in point of frequency. ‘This was given chiefly at 
Athans, and then by small civil corporations and by religious associa 
tions, rarely by the foule and demos, unless to inferior personages or 
for trifling services. Ivy crowns usually have some connection with 
the worship of Dionysos. Laurel or, ns itis often called, the “crown of 
the god” is given at Delphi, Rhodes, and other Dorie ventres. Myrtle, 
poplit, and irapo-ving crowns seem to have boon conforred very rarely, 
and complete tho short list of materials mentioned in the inscriptions, 
‘Any general description of fgured crowns would be incomplete, if 
no effort worw mado to introduce a chronological standart by: whieh 
some of the variations which have been noted might be placed in their 
order of suowession. With the object of studying changes of form, » 
umber of erown-ttiefs found on the mainland of Grose ary classified 
in TADLE 4 (jp. 89-01), First come felis that can be dated move of 
less exuctly by some historical reference contained in the insiriptions. 
‘Tho othors are such as furnish no historical data and ane therefore 
eroupod in olasses hase on differences in tho shapes of tho lettere 
flphis and signe? ‘These latter classes, since they somewhat overlap 
ach other in time, can he expeted to iniieate only general tendencies. 
Tn the narrow column which contains only letters, # denotes that the 
‘crown has pendent position, # that it is placed erect, ¥* that it is a 
orown of victory ; the next column on the tight gives the diameter of 
the erown in millimeters, measured from the stem of one of the sprays 
to the stom of tho other: tho third column gives the diameter of the 
‘orown in terms of the height of tho lotters of ite Inscription. 
Tr will be noticed immediately, on inspecting the table, that the 
‘erect wivaths contained in these classes belong exolusively to a period 
"The mora potions in whisk these forms a alps nu signn wore wed are hoe 


briefly given by Raaxaon, Bpyraphie Grenqee, pp. 204-7: Lalpha wn ta barre wiinne 
‘rin que daa la ents wii cd acre premier eitele mr F.C... Ox wet eu 
‘ort lt finds Tee op. J, Cue la forme A reparai ree ftom, pliner 0- 
‘rar & tpegue de Trajan e4 Hladeien weve jamata gzalure eompidienent la fore brite 

Le sigma hranches paras .. devia frien care 110 ax. C2 et prdlomine depuis 
1c commensanent du 2° side ‘es former luaaires de vigma. ne commences! 
rival ql ln fr ds = atl crn more ee. 
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ater'than the Christian ora and to the ZA and C groups. Among the 
earlier dated crowns snd in the € groups there iso such erect wreath 
tobe found, The caus of this alteration in the position of the wroath 
seems not to be fully ascertained, but comparison with wreaths: rep= 
resunted on coins appears to throw some Light upon it. ‘The reverse 
cf some of the earliest Attic coins bears m pendent wreath above the 
owl. On coins of the period 406-398 n, c. the erect wreath begins to 
make its appearance ; and on the series of 220-197 n. c. the wreath 
thas only: the erect position, Probably the mottye for this change in 
the manner of placing the wreath on the coins was merely artistic. 
‘The ow, the amphora, and other aymbols svemed better supported if 
the wreath about them was erect, or, in other words, closed below, On 
certain caine of Sikyon the wrath is placed on its side, and hus the 
opening in front of the flying dove, as if to avoid impeding its Might, 
‘Thus, the position of the wreath on coins may at first have been the 
‘nstural one of suspension, and may have heen altered later, to eom- 
ply with the dictates of taste. On the other hand, in the exse of the 
tvliefy, the letters inclosed in the wreath would not appear to need any 
support, and hence the neitistic placing of the wreath would natsrally 
bbe retained much longer, ‘The change in reliefs to the erect position 
‘of the wreath seems to correspond in point of time to the archaistie 
tondeney of the sscond century A.’b., and may perhaps be truced to the 
influence of the representations on coins, For, since the obverse in 
sins of the best prriod retained archaie types of human feature, it 
may have been supposed that the ereot crown on the reverse wass also 
quite as archaic. Thus, the carvers of these archaistic wreaths passed 
over all the reliefs of the fourth century u.0, and took as their model 
certuin wreaths which they anppesed to belong to the fifth century, and 
which were, in fact, stamped on Attie coins that bore heudy of 
Athena derived from the fifth century or even earlior? Besides the 
fervet wreaths enumerated ia the above classes, xt large number of others 
have been found xt Teuchirw in the Cyrenaiea and are published by 
Pacho, Vayaye dane la Marmarique et Cyrtanique and in the CLG, 
5249, 6204-5856, It is believed that their system of dates can be 














| Shoold this theory of archaistic erowns appear nntenable, the erect position in the 
lite rellefe may be explained as eae to the incrmased alse of the letters contained fa 
the crown. The lettore would thus have hail the same inllience in feverting the 
‘ervinne of the reliefs as did the ow} and amphora mnch exrliee in the case of the 
rows om Attic coins. 
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referred to the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, and most of thea 
have the C-chaped sigma, Le Bas (111, 258) publishes an erect wreath 
from Mylasa with the letters 2A,and in the <Lnnali of 1865 (pp.97, 99) 
ertain victories won in the second half of the second century of our 
ema are recorded within erect wreaths, Avery small orect wreath 
ornaments the pediments of certain steles, euch ws slroh. Zeit, 1878, 
p- 8, belonging to 181-85 4. p., and 'A@jarvoy, 101, 520 M., of the 
time of the Antonines. 

In the size of the wreaths there is no regular progression, The ear- 
liest aro genvrally about 18 or 19 em. in diameter, but: among thea 
‘arv sotne as'small os 14 cm, or even 11 om. During the seeond and 
first centuries 14 (. the wreaths are much smaller, averaging not above 
Lem. in diameter, ‘This change i due, at. least in part, to the cot 
fined space in which the crowns of this time are placed. CLA, 11,1217 
(on. x18) and Mittheil, vrr1, 211 (et, xt1-8) are good examples of 
crowding of this kind ; though they belong to-an earlier poriod. Lata 
crowns of the time of the Roman Empire exhibit many irregularities, 
but chow a general tendency to increase in size, and, conseqnently 
this particular approach tho earliest reliefs, 

But, although the diameter of crowns does not show any regular 
rato of change, a fondness for enlarging and crowding the letters is 
noticeable in the Tater crowns, Many cases ocour whore there are 
letters of one size outside the wreath, aud of another size within, In 
such eases, it Is evidont that the size of the letters within the wreath 
js governed. by tho stons-ontter’s desire to hurmonizo the letters and 
the wreith inolosing them, and not by any general rule preseribing 
the size of Intters in inseriptions, If this ficling for proportion in 
sivo given to letters within a wreath was maintained when the letters 
outside were too lunge or too small to accord with the wreath, it was 
doubtless observed also when the lotters without happen to be of the 
same size as those within, A means of expressing this proportion of 
siz of lottor to size of wreath is to divide the diametor of the wreath: 
ty the avernge height of the inclosed letters ; and it is this ratio which 
fs given in the last column of the table, ‘Two exceptional eases ought, 
however, to be mentioned, hofore the general aspect of the column is 
considered, ‘The first of thes is Miuheil, went, 211 (PL. 211-8), where, 
‘owing to lack of space, four crowns are made in such a way that their 
stems intersect, and thus some crowns lie partly over others, The 
other case is CZ, 11, 1168 (rb. e110). Here the unusual sie (35 
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te 40 mm.) of the letters outside the crowns seems to have required 
Junge letters within, also. Moreover, the letters are not collected near 
the centre of the wreath, but are extended so that each word runs com- 
pletely across it, and s line of six letters and one of nine oF ten letters 
aire thus made to All equal spaces, Passing hy these two exceptions, 
the dated crowns show a pretty regular diminution of the ratio from 
the upper end of tho calamn downward, ‘The ratio averages about 
20 inthe fourth century x, ¢., and a little over 10 in the second oe 
tury, A. Pp, A considerable change seems to have taken place daring 
the interval which separates tho crown of 282/1 m0, from that of 
about 160 1.0, An inspection of the ratio with reference to the letter- 
groups shows that in the £4 clas the ratio avernges about 20, und 
never fills below 16: in the other classes, it averages about 14 and 
nowhere rises above 19. 

Peculinrities in the shape of the wreaths are too various and irregu- 
lar in their oconrrence to admit of illustration by a tablo of ricasuire- 
mouts. A wreath of the earlier period, carelessly made but. still quite 
characteristic, ix one withont any stom aud having its exterior leaves 
strongly divergent, Tn such erowns the place of the stom is eooupied 
by n cone of leaves, so that any radius drawn within tho wreath is 
almost cortain to out at least three leaves, CLA, 11, 159 (PL. xr1t-24) 
of about 900 1, 6. and thre other wreaths of the dated group ending 
with CFA, 11,1291 (0 28) of 282/1 n. ¢. show this form, aw well 
aay sixteen examples in the A group ; but in the other lotter-groups 
it has no reproentative, A wreath having no stom but with many 
Veaves is found in tho latest poriod als, ax ZA, 1, 1108, and ret, 
1177 (PL. x14), of 212-21 s. 1, Heer, howover, the leaves are not 
divergent hut cling closely together and give the wreath @ ring-like 
Appearance, This peculiar form sums charaoteristic of late wrath, 
Tt is well shown in C14,10, 91 (et. x15), whore, though the sten ix 
visible, the leaves are crowded togothur, 60 thut their points scent to 
‘est upon concentric circles. A reduotion of the ster of a crown to 
‘an hotiull circle cours quite eurly, us in Mittheil, vere, 211 (in. x11-8) 
0f 8265/4 n, ¢.; but rigid regularity in the arrangement of the loaves anil 
the sinsilarity in shapw of all of thom (ita x11-6; x111-22) are rortain 
indications of decline in artistio spirit, ‘The leaves are first subjected 
to 9 geomettio regularity in those wreaths in which they arv arranged 
in groups of three. This peculiar arrangement seems to belong ta the 
Jast two centuries before our era, Among the dated crowns it is 
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ropresented byA@juaioy, ¥, 622 (Pu. x1t-10) of 147 u.¢, and by OL, 
14,465, 167 (F. x1I-11¢), 481 of 48/2,c, "The EA class supplies two 
instances, €A only one that is quite certain, The eustom of ropre- 
senting laurel with groups of three leaves and two berries at every node 
of the stem, ne seen In CTA, 11, 652, of about 125 n. (bt x1-27), 
seems to belong the same period. ‘The earlier linret crown 
in CLA, 11, 116 (11. x111~17b) of 343/2 n, cis withont these groups of 
three leaves, and differs from tho olive wreath plied next it on the 
same stone(mr. x11t-17«) merely in having its opposite leavescuta trifle 
Dronder, At a-later date stil than the groups of thres leaves, thes 
appears in the reliefs a type of wreath ia which the leaves are placed 
cexaotly opposite each other as fir ws tho tips of the sprays, CLA, 11, 
482 (PL. x1m1-1), and, hetter, Mitthel,, rn, M44 (Ie. Xt1-8) are crowns 
of this form, EA supplies two instances, and again €A but one (CLA, 
11,1347), ‘The earliest crowns show an opposite arrangement of leaves 
oar the butt-ends of the branches, but this aystem usually hecomes 
Altemate or irregular near the tips of the branches by the insertion of 
an extra leaf’ or leaves on the ontaide (rt. x11t-170, 19). In another 
form exhibited in wreaths of this early poriod, the exterior eaves are 
tninde rather longor than thove inside, so that the opposite arrangem 
can be continued elowe to the tips of the branches (Pt. x111-18,93), "The 
tips themael ves in most of the early crowns bear smaller Jeaves than 
the othr portions of the branch and the quautity of foliage near the 
tips is usually diminished, thus avoiding the ring-like appearance of 
the Inter examples, 

Mauy crowns are distinguished in the accompanying inseription by 
the statement that they are of gold, and the ynestion naturally suggesta 
itself, whether there is any pocolfar artistic mode of representing a 
srown of gold. In general, this mast bo answered in the negative, 
During the early period, the crowns which are neoonded as of gold 
iff w+ mock among themselves aa from those which are stated to be 
of olive. ‘Their similurity is best. obwwrved on such epliebie decrees ax 
CIA, 11, 470 of 69/2 nc. and 11, 482 of 39/2 0, ¢. —In tho former 
doome (PL. X11~13, 14) there are two rows of crowns acrom the fie of 
the atone, “Phe upper row contains five crowns, of which the thewe 
inner ones are, acsonting to the inscription, of gold while the to ut 
the extremities of the row are stated to be of ivy, and are, in thet, 
sculptured with ivy leaves. ‘The lowor row contains aoven crowns, 
all stated to be of olive ; but, except in size, these ure exactly aimilar 
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tothethresinnercrownsof the upperrow. In OTA, 1,482 (er. x11) 
even the difference in size is absent, ‘The gold crown conferred npon 
the eplebud is exuctly like the olive crowns given to their officars and 
instructors. In a somewhat earlier clas of ephebio monuments the 
case seems to he different. Certain wreaths which have no leaves om 
the inner side of their branches, and whose leaves often project like 
rays, seem to be especially intended to repreent gold crowns, Of 
this type are CLA, 11, 594 of 127 es, 11, 407 of about 100 a, 
17,471 of just before 6/2 nics In the first (CUA, 1, 594—e1. x1 
thore is but one wreath, and this is ray-leaved, and is shown by 
inscription to be x gold crown: in CTA, rt, 471 (ita x10 
upper row only) the upper row contains five crowns. ‘The first i= a 
ray-crown whose title shows that it was given hy the boule and demon 
to the epheboi; and the resolution according 2 orovwn of gold forms 
part of the inscription above. Similar ray-crowns given by both 
Boule and demos and by the ephebeoi to the koameten (Dionysios), are also 
stated to be of gold. The fourth crown given by the dimov to the 
Koametes and ephebo’ jointly is of ivy, and in the insetiption abowe it 
is mentioned, among the honors of the yphebui, » erown given by 
the danos in recognition of n sneritico to Dionysos. The last erown 
in the upper row, given by the boule and demas tu the ephebof, hax 
olive leaves, brit the material of it is not mentioned in the inserfption, 
‘On the other hand, » gold crown, given to the ephebor by:the demos 
of the Salaminians, is mentioned in the insoription, but is not distin~ 
guished in any way in the relief. Tn the lower row there are five alive= 
Teaved crowns, all expressly set forth in the decree a of olive, In 
another ephebio inscription, (A, 1,467 (eu. x11 gives the upper 
row only), tho decree provides that gold crowns shall be given by Goule 
anid demos to the epheboi and to the kosmetee, and wreaths of olive to 
every one of theseven inferior officers. In the plastic representations of 
these crowns, thowe of the epheboi nud the kommutea have ray-leaves, but 
all the other crowns olive leaves. Besides these two ray-leaved crowns, 
the upper row contains a third ray-leaved crown given to the epheboi 
and Eoenees jointly by the damos of the Salaminians. Although this 
crown is not mentioned in the decrve, it must, from the analogy of 
other crowns given by this dios, have heen of gold, In CLA, n, 469 
(et. xm-90 givesan example from enh row) of about 100 2. of 
the gold crowns given to the kormetra, although not rayed, hns no leaves 
‘iv the inside of its branches, but the olive wreaths of the inferior 
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officers have leaves on both siles of the stem, as on the natural branch, 
Two crowns in OLA, 1, 995 (P1.. X11~12) present another case in point. 
The erown on the left (the place of distinction) hiss leaves only on the 
outside, but the crown on the right hs leaves on both sides. Here, 
‘as in many other cases, the rayed-orowns are not distinguistied by the 
inscriptions as gold crowns, From the severnl ephebie deerves exam 
ined ubove, however, if seems clear that at least during acertain period, 
perlaps limited to the first half of the second century #, ¢., there w 
au effort to distinguish crowns of gold from wreaths of olive by di 
forences in, their artistic representation. Tt is highly probable tut 
if the mutorial of all rayed crowns were known with certainty, every 
ono of them would be fond to represent. a crown of gold. 

















CROWN-INSORIPTIONS. 


Crown-inscriptions offer no such charueteristio variations as the 
‘erowns to which they refer. Their peculiarities pertain to the told 
of epigraphy ; but a cursory examination and classification of them 
may be of interest. As a baais for this, « table of erown-inscriptions 
is presented (taste 1, pp. 91-95). Many of the inseriptions re- 
forred to in TAmté tre rvpeated, and the same division into classes 
is again wed. ‘The remarkable inervase in the numiber of the ZA 
class in the latter table is probably due in some moastre to inex 
actness in the copies used for the CFG. ‘The thind column in this 
table gives the initial letturs of the words giver, cauar, receiver sand 
places in brackets those of them which are inclosed in the crown, 
‘Thus gfer] denotes that in the crown in question the name of the giver 
is outside tho wreath, while the cause and the name of the recipient 
are within, Such collective words as houle, epheboi, qpimeletai, aro 
classed under receiver and not as cause, when any doubt arises ne to 
which tse the word hina A dash in the last column of the table shows 
that some word does not terminate at the end ofits line, but is in part 
carried over to the lino below. 

‘An inspection of Tanne: 11 shows that the phucing of the terms with 
reference to the wreath falls into two classes. Either all the terms ure 
inside the wreath, or some are within and others are without, ‘The 
crowns of «certain Kassandros (Arch. Zeit, 1855, p. 83) and. crowns 
in OFA, 1, 1213, 11, 480, Bull, de corr. hellén., 1¥, 516, wnil Le Bus, 
11, 1338, whore the giver is placed above and the crowns themsel vos 
are left empty, seem to he almost the only exceptions to these two 
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divisions, Examples in which some of the terms lie outside the wreath 
‘ate much more rure than those in which all the termsutw inside, ‘Terms 
outside are found mostly in the public and, consequently, dated i 

scriptions, ‘They seem to begin about 160 .c,, aro rare in the $A 
class, more frequent among the ZA aud ZA clases, but are wholly 
joking, later, in the ZA und C classes; although one instance ocatrrs 
among the dated crowns as late as abont 1004.0, Most of these 
terms outside of the crown belong to Attic ephobie inscriptions, A 
cotnt of the whole ARLE shows that there are 182 instances of a 
single term inclosed in the wreath ; or, to ropresent the number of 
terine inside and outside of the wreath by numbers and their position 
within or without by brckets, there are 182 instances of [1], 51 
of [2], 12 of (3), 15 of 1[1], 5 of 1[2], and 6 of 2 [1]. In respeot 
to the kind of term found ontaide, the following may be stated, “The 
rooviver whin present is never outside the wreath ; the cause i rarvly 
outside (7 cases); but the giver somewhat more often (19) eases), 
Grays that have but one term occur as often in the earliest a in the 
fatest porivds, Most of them aro private inssriptions, an the more 
tury crowns fom Smyran and the Cyrenaiea constitute # lange part, 

Many of the cueliest crowns that are at prone known mre not 
explained by even a single term, From this, the first stop of d= 
‘yanoo wis naturally the insertion of ono ferm, tho name of the giver, 
‘The Intest etowne also contain only a single term ; but with the dif- 
fervnce tht this term is not restrioted to the name of the giver, but in 
many instances stands for the rewiver. ‘The occurrence of two terms 
Js, genotally speaking, contemporaneous with thie of three terms, and 
often both crus are found on the sime stone. "They voour ebiefly in 
“Attic opbebie inseriptions; and, like the eases where terms are plased 
ontside the wreaths, are only another evidence of that general fondness 
for prolixity and accumulations which these inscriptions exhibit. 

Tn erowns of vietory one torm, the name.of the games, ix always 
present, and sometimes the name of tho special event tk added as a 
second torm, ‘There ure but three jnstances uf a separation of these 
terms, CLA, 11, 1918, 1319 place tho games outside, and the event 
inside, the crown; CLA, 11, 115, on the contrary, places the event out- 
side and the games within. During the Roman imperial period, the 
name of the town at which the games were celebrated is sometimes 
added, prestimably for the reason that games of the same name were 
celebrated in more than one place, Examples of this are C1G, 6918, 
“Bgecon|"ABpudvelia d ; 5915, 'OdGumia ev ‘ABrivass 
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To return to the onlinary crowns; the three terms—giver, canse, 
rroniver—are regularly in this order, and, as any of them ean be omit. 
ted, the following cases occur in which the terms do not deviate from 
tho regular onlor, ger, ge, gry oF, «4 gy ts Tn regard to froqueney, 
stancls at the head with 122 fustances ; them ¢ with 81 ; gr with 38; 
yo with 175 ger with 15; 6 with 9; and er with 4, Besides theso 
faves of regular onler, a few irregularities aro found: there ary 1 cases 
of gre, Gof ry, and ono of vo. ‘The exceptional form gre ocours four 
times on certain Parian inscriptions; here the (erm ¢ is represented 
timmlly by the phrase xooplas Audeavra, so that this order seems to 
he rather w local peenliarity. One of the instances of vy is from a 
sepulehral inscription ut Smyrua, but all the other exceptions to the 
visual order are Attic 

‘Two bodies may wot in ttnison in bestowing w erayn; as in Bull de 
corr, hellén 1, A383, whiero the words 6 8Zy0s | eal of |"Prowaton appear 
in ono of the crowns: of €or |xal of wor, CIC, 3112, is another 
example, A. psephism of the boule and demos te alyo often represonted. 
by ono crown. More rarely sch a decree has two crowns, one inclon= 
ing Bown, the otluee 6 Bfjuog, ws in Mitt 11 (Pe x11-8) and 
probably in CZ, 11, 1347, Tho form in which both words are used 
in @ single crown is especially frequent in ephobic dectoes, but it 
coonrs as early ws the votive inscription rvlating to Demetrios Phalix 
rens ZA, 11,1217 (in part n.2x11-9), When both words belong to ono 
crown, they may stand inside or outside of it, according to convenience. 
‘The custom, however, is to place them within; for, putting aside 
the casos where the position varies on the sume stone, the words 
brute and demos occur 26 timos inside the crown, out of'a total of 32 
examples, Sometimes the two words ary joined by the copula eaé, but 
the omission of it seems to be the older and the Attic wage. OFA, 11, 
1217 (315/12 1c.) 11, 388 (#oon after 281, 0,), and thirtwen other 
examples of 4 ZouXi) 6 duos incluele eight inscriptions belonging to the 
Aclass, On the other hand, the earliest approximately dated exam 
ple of } BovAs) xal 6 Bjyos is CG, 2270 (oon after 187 1. c.); and, 
of sixteen other instances of it, oly two belong to the £4 elise ; while 
{ree eases of the C-shaped vigme ocour among them, Moreover, more 
than half of the cases of } BouAj) xal 6 &juos are supplied by Paros, 
Aigina,and other islands; while 5 Souda) 6 &jjo¢ is confined to Attiku, 

When the denon alone is the giver, 6 806 is placed with great reg 
ulavity within the wreath, In only 14 cases out of 155 does it lie 
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‘ontsido, and here its position can almost always lhe explained by analogy 
swith other crowns in the sume row. Boule us giver stands within its 
crown in 34 cases out of a total of 45, Of the other divisions of the 
‘Athenian State, of rpurdveis and ¥ v9) vary in thoir position, of 
uAérar and of yadras, though ocourring but rarely. are always in~ 
soribed within tho crowns conferred by'thom, Other associations, also, 
whuther religions or civil or military, when they bestow crowns place 
their names within, as a rule; but stich associations are too numerous 
to call for separate notice of every one, 

Tn crowns of early periods, the namo of the giver is always in the 
nominative ease, the cause and the myeeiver in the accusative, ‘The 
‘yorb imnierstood is probably to be supplied from the common formula 
in docrwes, erehavdioas aby xpuarg orerpcirg, but sometimes the verh 
is exprosed. ‘Thus, in several crowns from Paros (CLC, 2380, 2381) 
and in one from Lydia (Bull. de corr. hellén., x11, 473), » complete 
sentenco, 4 Boudi xal 6 Bjyos oregpaver . . « is brought within the 
crown, The verb ériunge is used in CIG, 1942, and Bull, de corr. 
Hulléns, 1, 68, bot the vorl is omitted in thr the greater number of 
crowneinscriptions, ‘The nominative case’ of proper noun placed 
within a crown denotes the receiver in CA, u, 1334 and Bull, de 
vorr, hellén,, 111, 888, as express statements to this effect are added. 
‘The nominative, in crowns figured on a large number of sepulohral 
monuments found in the Cyrenaics, probably stands also for the 
receiver, A nominative, prosimably for the receiver, is found in 
Inte ephobic insoriptions, ax CFA, 111, 1042, in dedications to Apollo 
fe Aepavs, as Mitthol., 115, 144, and in cortain Iate crowns containing 
tithes of various magiatrates, as OLA, 111, 91 (it. x11) 0X4 wapylos, 
and 111, 1108. ‘The earlier instances of these nomiriatives come from, 
tho Talands, but their ogcurrence extends over both the € andl C formn 
‘of rigna. Crowns connected with the name of x god, auch a¥ Arch. 
Zit, 1873, p.98, where a small empty wreath soparates the words Atop 
epd, or where w wreath incloses the word Zev (e Maa, rrr, 2702), 
firyad) riyn (Le Bas, 111, 2431), belong to a very late nnd pee 
type of crown-inscription, ‘The meaning of the crown is uncertain, 
Dut probably it is mised as a ain of consecration. A ie 
in or just ubove a crown, if it fs a proper noun—as in Curt 
(p- 34) Sa]uov, Taos, x-7,%—lenotes the receiver of the sown, 
‘Phe name-of an assembly, if in the genitive, belongs presumably to 
the giver, a8 yepourias, CIG, 41526, und certainly ima rob Sov, 
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Le Bas, 14, 1338. When a crown-inscription consists of « now in 
the dative case, it is naturally to be understood of the receiver, ‘The 
fi eases that occur ary late and for the most part from near the out- 
skirts of Greek civilization: axparmyiicayrs, CLG, 2007 (Tauric 
Chorsonese), 5058 (Nubia), Ful, de corr. helén., x11, 483 (Phrygin), 
CLG, 3614 (Troad). Theso inregular nominatives an datives: show 
that the original fimetion of the erown-inseription is beooming ob- 
cured. Ina small olnss of equally Inte insoriptions, the words within 
the crown Jose ati more their proper fimetion of explaining the crown 
to which they belong, "Thus, in CLA, rr, 1177 (pL. x1r—ta, 6), the 
{ines of the erown-inseription are to be read noross from ono crown to 
the other. In Mittheit, 11, 144 (Vt. X11-6a), one of the erowne oor 
tains a date, Bull, de corr, helléns, Wit, 132 gives a case where the 
last two words of the phrase peaneépos | 700 'AjmrdX\aovos ary inclosedl 
inavwreath, Perhaps the most peculiar case of imelovaucy in a erowte 
insoription ts Le Bas, 11,722, Tn this, sepulehral inscription trom 
Asia Minor, the Hines of the text rn neross the crown and ie also on 
both sides of it, s0 that the sentonce, by dv dirdter, Ofer | ely 76 rauiow 
Sivdp|ea xO\a, lus the words dvdEet, rato» and the letters -Aua i= 
closed within the crown, 

Crown-insoriptions it. which a word is divided noxt call for notive. 
This division of words has a somowhat close relation with the mtio 
between the size of the crown and the size of the iuclowl letters. For, 
where n word is placed in an inctosed space, the number of lines it 
‘occupies must largely be controlled by the size of its letters, and by 
the amount of space in which it ean extoncl itself. Consequently, when 
the ratio, considers above, shows a tendency to decrens, the number 
‘of divided words ought at the same time to increase, From the last 
column of the dated crowns of Tastx 1, it can be seen that before 
200 nc. the division of a word is merely sporadic. Duising the lant 
‘wo conturies before ome era it shows considerable inemase, and andar 
the Roman Empire becotnes almost an established rule, Among tho 
hisses of signa, the frequency of divided words is as follows : 65 
crown-inscriptions of tho € class give 9 with divided words, 95 of 
the = olase give 49, and 17 of the C class give 13; making 14, 
52, und 78 per cent. respectively for the three signn-clusses. In 
these instances of the division of a word, tho general rules for the 
separation of syllables in Grvck are pretty strictly followed. A-single 
consonant (including u mute +a liquid) goes with the fullowing vowel, 
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as orpareiicavta, Aniiizpios, ‘The exceptions to this rule-are only 
21 against 275 cases of accordance with it, Many of the crown-in- 
scriptions consist of the wonls 6 &jaos, and the ustial method of divi 
je then 4 Sjjuoe (twice, however, 6 {570s and 6 S7los, and ance 
jos). Where two consonants ocour at the point of division, ome 
fzoes vith the preceding, the other with the following, vowel, asd nga 
com. ‘This is found in some 57 eases, but to this rule there ate 20 ex~ 
Teptions, A mute and a tignid are left undivided in 25 eases out ofa 
total of 26, Such barbarisme ax Aaprrp\éens (Milthela, tt, 1445 Pha 
xa1-b0), ®ve (OLA, 11, 1297), widvres (CLG, 3112) belong, we 
might be expected, tow rather late period; though saok divisi 

nesearily common enough in the early eoryn8d¥ inseriptions, 



















ARRANGEMENT OF THE CROWNS. 
“A wider field for investigation than the insoriptions, or even than 
the forms of the erowne themselves, is found in the order or system 
of placing the wreaths on the monuments, ‘This arrangement is the 
{question first deterained by the stane-eutter on beginning his work, 
‘Aehongh the results given below may, scom imoagre and uncertain, 
this fs not the least important side from which to-study the subject in 
hand. As has been stated, thy nsual arrangement of crowns on the 
monuments is in straight lines Fourteen crowns ranged in two hori~ 
jontal rows of seven exch, and eight in two vertical rows, comstitute 
extreme examples of this systom, Besides this linear urramyement, 
there occur fow instances of crowns placed in other relations. 
‘This is chown, especially, when there is an tmeven number of wreaths, 
and they ave ranged in two vertical columns, with the odd wreath be- 
Tow the others, thus #2, as in Bull, dle corr, hellén. 111, 88 and CLA, 
1, 1834, A peculiar arrangement of four crowns 7% is found in CLA, 
111,910, and of seven crowns 232 in CIA, 11,329, The quinennx 
seems to ocout in buta single example, and this dates from the Roman 
period. The goometrio arrangement of the wreaths, and probably 
Jifien their number, was to a great extent determined by the shape of 
the stone and the amount of space left after the inseriptions had been 
fit mpon it, When, however, the crowns are bestowed by diffrent 
or received by different persons, there arises a new 

{qwetion concerning the mutual relations of the erowns within their 
geometric Bigure. In most cases where this figure, so to speak, hae 
heen preserved entire, nnd information concerning every crown is 
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accessible, the most important crowns seem to orcupy the most promi~ 
nent positions, ‘Two positions may be considered prominent in this 
sense—ither the left-hand extremity of a row off crowns, ot the middle. 
‘The importance of a crown may be derived from its giver. Thus, 
in 'A@jvacay, ¥, 522 (Pin X1-10, in part), two crowns given jointly 
by the doue and the demos of Athens precede two given by the demos 
of Troien, In Mitte, virr, 211 (rt. x11-), two crowns given by 
the deinor come Iefire two given by the boule. Tn OTA, 11, 562, the 
érown given hy the boule is above one given by the phyle, Again, in 
CLA, 11, 420, a crown given jointly by the doule and the denior stands 
before one given by the demo alone, In OFG, 2140 a, » crown con 
forred by the boule and drmos jointly, precedes one given by certain of 
2c r08 yywwantoy, Where the giver is the same but the recipients are 
different, the relative importance of the latter may determine the order 
of precedence of the crowns, as in Curtius’ Samos, p, 34, where the 
crown received by the demos of the Samians stands before those of 
Samu dikasts. On this principle, the uppee row of erowns in many 
ephebie inscriptions is reserved for the epleboi and kosnetes, the lower 
row forthe inférior functionaries. ‘The service rendered may also give 
sspécial importance to a crown, when for two or motw crowns both giver 
and receiver are the same. ‘Thus, crown containing 6 6%ju0s\erparn|- 
‘yheairra precedes one containing 6 Sijpos|soAtras| Avrpwad| uevor in 
CLG, 2375 ; and in a monument erected at Athens to au aerhephovos 
(CTA, my, 916) her crown for the performance of this duty precedes 
that given for serviees in the Eleusinia and Epidauria, Tithe ephebie 
inscriptions, the materiat of the crown influences its position, a condi 
tiou perhaps due to the scarcity of gold during this period. CJA, 1r, 
471 (vt. xtn-15) is a good example, In the upper row of erowns the 
following order is found : (1) a gold crown given by howe and denox 
to the epheboi ; (2) a gold crown by boule and rlemor to the kowetes ; 
(8) n gold crown by the ephebot to the konuetes >(4) an ivy crown ; (5) 
an oliveerown, In C/A, 11,465 and 469, similar arrangement seems 
to have prevailed, but the information contained in the inscriptions is 
not sulficient to verify the supposition. 

Hitherto, only crowns placed at the left-hand or at the upper etl 
of a row have been examined, CIA, 11, 470 (et. xtI-18) is a case 
where the more important crowns are placed in the middle of the 
line. Tn the upper row the crowns are in the following orders (1) 
an ivy crown given hy the 6ouleand demos to the konnetes and ephebot 
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(2)\a gold crown by the boule an"deinos to the qphebois (8)-a gold 
‘erown by tho boule aud demos to the kormetes; (4). gold crown by the 
demos of the Salarainians to the hownetes ; (5) ani ivy erown by the bowle 
and denon to the hosmetes and epheboi. On the sume principle, in CFA, 
11, 407 (vets X11-11), an ivy crown begins the line, and an olive crown, 
coneltides it; while three gold crowns are placed between them, In 
CTA, 1, 329, a crown by the dynos to the prytancis stands between two 
orowns awarded by less important bodies, CLA, ri, 454 and Bull, de 
‘ore. hellén,, 4V, 17% soem other examples of this central position of 
the itaportant crown ; and the general principle is also applied i 
‘arranging the orowus on the monument described in Mittheil, 1x, 40. 
Whon several orowns are equally important, they may be arranged 
in various symmetrical positions. In C16, 2270, five crowns given 
by the boule and domoy for services to the State ure arranged 0 is to 
form the four corners ofa rectanglo, a well as thw middle point of its 
upper side, ‘Tho middle points of the other sides aud the centre of the 
rectangle are composed of crowns received for priestly servioes, La 
Bull, dé corr, hellins Vit, AH, two crowns given by demoi form the 
extivmities of the upper row; but the centre of it and the éntire lowor 
row are crowns given by an assoointion of certain tradors and ship 
pore. I Bulk de corr, hellén. 1%, 268, in a Jong list of services for 
which crowns were given, an embassy is placed at each end of the up 
por row and ut the centre of the lower one, ‘The quineuns, mentioned 
hove, its in its contre a crown given by the demas of the Athenians, 
and, around it, four crowns given by the donot of sever! islands. 
‘Thus fie, importance in general esthnation bas boo considered. 
But, when any corporation erected! « moumment on Which were ott 
erowns given by them, as well as those given by others, they often put 
their own crowns in the most prominent place, ‘Thus, in the inserip- 
tion in honor of Demetrios Phalerwns (CLA, 11, 1217), Athenian gar- 
isons stationed at Eleusis, at Panakton, at Phyl, place their crowns 
even before those of the boule and demos, In OLA, tt, 1158, the boule 
places several crowns given by itself to certsin individuals before a 
‘orown given by the demos to the boule. Another exceptional arrange- 
ment ooours in eases where a crown of the bowe stands bofore an ex- 
edly simile one of the demos, Thu, in LA, 14, 1347, a crown con 
tains 1} Bouds | eoudyns OlijGen| elrev, and immediately below it ia 
‘another inclosing 6 Bij.05| Oxouérns | Oljber eter. So, ulso, in OLA, 
41, 1580, the two erowns 4 Bovs, 6 &qyor prolably have this relutive 
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position, because this was the order in which the resolutions for them 
were passed. In Annall, 1865, p. 07, the crowns of vietory are 
‘arranged in the order in which they were won, Thus, first, come 
the games fur children (Wrazées), then, those for youths (dyévetot), 
finally, the contests called iepai. Besides auch cases, there is little 
other evidence that the chronological onder was ever preferred to that 
of their relative importance, Often, indeed, there seems to be 10 
possible clew for explaining the onder, but in such eases this is for 
the most part due to lack of information concerning the crowns, oF to 
their incomplete preservation, Thus, it seams difficult to explain the 
order of victories recorded in 'Edmpepis, 2558, or in CLG, 5919, Tn 
the latter instance, however, certain victories 6d mrdyrew ure observed 
to form the first and the last of the series, In Anna, 1865, p. 09, 
the uppermost crowns are for games won in Greece, next comes one 
for a victory in ftaly, and at the end are those wou in Asia, On 
othor monuments bearing crowns of vietory the four great games, 
Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, Nemean, ocour thuy, in the order of 
their rank. Examples are CLA, 11, 115, "OXduma 11d6.a, from the 
your $43/2 8 co; CLA, 14, 768e gives the first three and a vacancy 
ig loft wt the end, to bo filled, doubtless, by Nivea. In honorary 
inscriptions wt Athons, there is a tendoncy to place the crowns won 
in Attic festivals in prominent positions, “On the base of the moni 
mont of Nikokles (OTA, 11, 1867), sixteen crowns form a single band 
around three sides of the stone: on the fiw are six erowns wou in 
the Pythia; but betwee the third and fourth, and exnetly in the 
middle of the feo, are placed ervwns from the Panuthenaia and Lenaia, 
Tn OLA, 15, 1319, the Elewsinia, Panathenais, and Detin are all placed 
above ante Dorie fistivals as the Olympia, the Soteria at Delphi, and 
sorne gamnos held wt Dodana ; but a great part of the stone is lost, So, 
also, in the case of some vietories won at Ephesos (CZ@, 6016), local 
interest probably causes the Ephesria to precede the Hurianeics and 
Barbillea, 





























As a conclusion to this paper, brief summary of ita results may 
be of service. (1) In regard to the form of the wraiths, it has been 
shown that only the pendent -erown belongs to the botter periolé of 
Greek art, and that thi erect crown, on stone monuments at Teast, first 
appears in the time of Trajan or of Hadrian. ‘The influence of repre~ 
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sentations on coins has heen suggested as a theory to account for this 
‘lange of position ; and a tendency to crowd and enlarge the letters in 
‘the later reliefs has been noticed, Certain varieties of form in stem 
and leaves are found to belong to fixed periods; and « pevulinr ray-like 
arrangement of the leaves has been shown to denote a crown of gold. 

(2) An investigation of crown-insoriptions has shown that these 
consist of one, two, or even thrvo terms plaoed regularly in the order 
of giver, comm of the gift, and reoriver, Instances where some of 
the torms are found outside tho crown belong mostly to the seconed 
or first century before our era, and instances of three terms have beet 
shown to balong to the same period, ‘The use of w verb in a crown= 
insoription, as well as cottain ambiguities that might arise from the 
tise of the nominative and genitive cases of nouns, are of only sporadic, 
oceurronce. ‘The division of words in n crown-inseription increases 
With the advance of time, but in all periods is carried out with oon 
siderable attontion to the syllables of the word divided, 

(8) In the nerangement of crowns on the monuments, two positions, 
cither the left-hand extremity ot the middle, have been found to give 
‘special emphasis to the crowns placed in them, Morsover, the wreaths 
svhich oooupy these positions are nsually the most important hy reason 
of the rank of their giver, or the value of the service for which they 
have heen conforred. 
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* The place of publication of eeowns marked with Roman numerals 
is nt thie time unknown to the writer: « shart description of these 
crowns is therefore added, to assist the reader in their identification, 
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L. Athens, near the Central Museum, on the fice, two crowns 
inclosing 4 Bours), 4 &fjuos, on the right side, another crown 
= inclosing of Snsérat, F 
TL, Athens, Akropolis, crown inclosing Mona/@eav| of yuéras. 

TEL, Athens, Central Museum, three crowns inelosing M[o]ééarou, 
arée[ mov, and’ Avredyou, respectively. 

TY, Athens, southern side of the Akropolis, two erownssone of 
which incloses 4 6fjp0s |d Konodawiay | xai woderetac. 

V. Athens, southerw side of the Akropolis, two crowns inclosing 
6 Bjwo[s and of p]vddrac. 

VIL Athens, southern side of the Akropolis, three crowns, each 
on i different side of the stone, inclosing respectively Area, 
"Ereveina, ull Mavabjvalia]|rd peyira, 

VIE. Athens, Central Museum, croyn inclosing roe Sjyov roy 
*A@maiay and, ubove, 79 xoudy tov’ Auducrvbu[ or, 
VIIT. Eleusis, two crowns inclosing .. xalendopricia}oar Mujrp]i 
Gedv and 4 Bovrs|d Shpos | xavndopricaiaay ‘Adpoléirn 
"ANairreaiiat. 
Athens, Central Muggum, parts of three crowns, one incloses 
+s p etn0s (Pte x111—16), 

X. Athens, Central Museum, crown inelosing SsavSpor | bidie~ 
‘rou| Swmanasr|rcov. 

XI. Larissa, two crowns matkel respectively ‘Adpildvla and 
‘Ontvr4i@, 
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u, 121 9888/7 | [rz] 
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2270, Mo" 467 
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Crd, 1, 920 | son afer 180 = 
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m1, 552 about 125 
11, 485 | just before 100 
eas | leew ok “a 
n, 469 about 100 
407 Cae = 
uy, 471 | just before 69/2 
216 about 70 
7A, 1, 470 69/2 
my, 481 48/2 
an 82 89/2 - 
Bol decor. alt, vr, about 7 a, 1. - 
sai | 24 enah an = 
tou | 
6255 # 
262 a 
6270 2 
ra 
a7 | + 
Oe eat 
5301 «om 
Ca 
3 | * * 
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DISCOVERIES AT ANTHEDON IN 1889. 
[Puan XIV, XV] 


ll, REPORT ON EXCAVATIONS AT ANTHEDON.* 


In the winter of 1888-9, the Director off the American School at 
Athens decided to conduct excavations at oné or two ancient sites in 
Boiotia, and invited me to take charge of the work. As eatly in the 
spring as tho weather permitted, work was began among the ruins of 
Anthedon. 

Annthedon is first mentioned by Homer (IHiad, 11.508), who speaks 
of its the furthest town in Boiotia, ‘The peendo-Dikainrctos (Béos 
“EX AdSos. 17) tells us that it wns situated ou the shore of the Euripos, 
70 stdin from Challsis and 160 from Thebes,  Pausanias (1x, 22.6) 
adds that it lay on the left side of the Euripos (us he came from the 
eastward) at the foot of Mt. Messapion. ‘This is all the information, 
that the ancient writers give us about the loration of the town, but it 
is enough to identify, as the ancient site, the remains on the shore of 
the Euripos, about a mile and a half to the north of the little village 
of Loukisi, and this identification has never been questioned. ‘The 
remating consist of a city-wall “of the most regular kind of masonry," 
an neropolis hill with remains of fortification-walls, the foundations 
of two brealowaters enclosing « small harbor, and “part of the plat- 
form of a great public building, thirty-four yards long, founded in 
the sea 

Allout the city itself our information isscanty. ‘The psendo-Dikai= 
aurchos (J) tells ns that it was.a town of no great size, and that it had 
an agora surrounded by a double-stoa and planted with trees, Strabo 


* For the plaus which ascompany this article, I ami fndebted to Mr, Robert Weir 
fSehilts, of the British School at Athens. Mr. Schulte vilted Anthedon with me 
after the excovations were completed, and wax on the ground less than a day and a 
half, For this moson his plro, though rendering accurately the appearance uf the 
fonoviations ae whole, dooe not attempt to give the exact dimensions and levels of 
ihe remsinx The walle are rongher at the edges in same places than might be 
{nferred from the plan, 

Musaice, Tree in Northern Greece, vol, ps 272 
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(Geog,, 404) and Athonaios (1.56, vit, 47, 99, xv. 24) give ue oo addi- 
tional information of importance. Pausanias (0.c.), however, tells us 
that * somewhere about the middle of the city” there was a shrine of 
‘the Kabeiroi, and, close by, a temple of Demeter and Kore, contain 
ing theirstatues in white marble, On the land-side of the city, aecord= 
ing to the same authority, lay a temple of Dionysos, containing a statue 
of the god, There wore also at Antheton the tombs of the sons of 
Tphimedeia and Alocus, slain by Apollo, and near the sea the so-called 
Leap of Glankos, ‘The last, as Mr. Buck hus suggested, * was prob 
hy 4 natural cliff Tike the numerous Lover's Leaps on our eastern 
const," If s9, it can only be the steop cliff on the senward side uf the 
acropolis, Ovid yofers twice to Anthedon (Met,, vit. 232-9, srt. 903, 
4) in connection with Glankos, and Stephanos of Byzantion ("E@vvxdy, 
4. ¢.'Avfnééy) quotes Lykophron (Alex, 754) for the statement that 
it was founded by Thravians. Finally, we know from inseriptions 
(Larfuld, Syil. Fuse, Bocot,, 15, 181, 274) that in the Inst years of the 
fourth century u, ¢, and toward the end of the third, Antheden was 
4 member of the Boiotian Leagne, a faet which was further testified 
10 by one of the inscriptions unearthed by us As to the namo of the 
town, it secms natural to connect "AvOydaiv with dvBos, Stephano 
of Byzantion ({.e,) tells 1s that the place got its name 8 12 rade 
Av@nporérny elvat, 9 view which a visitor to Anthedon in late Feb 
mary or early March would certainly he inclined to favor. 

Our work at Anthedon began March 5, and continued for three 
weeks, during which time only one day was lost through bad weather. 
‘The number of men employed varied from fourteen to thirty-five, the 
average being about twenty-five. Mr. Carl D. Buel remained with 
me daring the greater purt of the three weeks, and by his suggestions 
aided mo much, ‘Through the kindness of Mr. Ree, director of the 
English company which is draining Lake Copais, we were allowed, 
withont charge, (o use one of the company’s bnildings halfan-honr's 
‘walk from the weropolis of Antholon, With the aid of the sketch 
plan given by Col, Leake (,¢.), we were able to, trace the conse of 
the city-walls over their whole extent. We found rather more remains 
of the walls than Leake hud indicated, and at one point traces of a 
tower, Leake's plan scems inncourate in some respects. ‘The depth 
‘of the town from north to south is greater than would be inferred 
from it, anda comparison of the accompanying sketch of the harbor 

7 
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with his plan will show that he did not accurntely give the relative 
positions of the breakwater and the “ public building” (Fig. 18). 

‘We were disappointed to find that nearly the whole area of the fty 
was planted with grain, for, as the only point at which a building 
could confidently he looked for vas at the platform by the sea, we 
hud counted on doing @ great deal of experimental digging; but, 
while we should not have hesitated to dig through grain fields if we 
‘had had undonbted indications of important remains, it seemed hardly 
justifiable to do so on an uncertainty. Work was began at the plat 
form already mentioned. ‘There were visible, besides the platform, an 
outer foundation-wall of poros blocks, with 4 few blocks of an upper 
course of a rongh conglomerite. The wall was well built and the 
Dlooks were regular, Four trenches were dug inward from the sea 
‘at different parts of the platform, All these, at a depth of 0.56 m., 








% 





& 
Fro, 16—Harbor and Founda at Avahedon. 


ran into a second foundation-wall composed of large regular blocks of 
poroa. The average size of the blocks is as follows: length, 1.20 m.; 
breadth, 0.80 m.; thickness, O47 m. ‘The wall, which is evidently of 
Greek workmanship, runs nearly east and west, parallel to the outer 
wall and to the sex, Eight days were spent in the work at this phice, 
and the foundations of a very extensive structure, or combination of 
structures, were laid bare (pare 21v)- During this work there were 
fimund ; near the junotion of the walls ¢ and the top of an inscribed 
stele of poros, and, close to the most southern wall n, an inscribed basis 
Of blue Timestone ; near the stele, a small Doric capital of poros, 0.36 
m,n diameter, with twenty channels and with a dowel-hole in the top; 
in the part of the structure furthest from the sea, considerable remains 
of Roman mosaic pavement with a rathor complicated and. pretty 
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pattern in several colors; besides various small objucts of no special 
interest or value. 

‘As the space included in thes: foundations was so great, and the exea- 
‘vations 40 barren of epigraphic results or of soulptare, it was deemed 
test to do only so mach work as was necessary to show the ground- 
plan clearly, without attempting wholly to explore the interia 

‘The work at Anthedon was, as has heen said, merely experimental, 
‘und confined to a comparatively small area, Our next trial was nade 
on the acropolis, # hill near the sea and the eastern wall of the ci 
Tt dewends abruptly into the sea in rocky cliffs, and om its brow are 
considerable remains of fortifieation-walls of regular masonry, ‘The 
top of the hill consists mainly of bare or scantily covered rock, but 
on the side toward the sex there is 4 level terrace with a considerable 
dopth of soil. Across this termee a trench was dug Grom east to west, 
and two others were made at right angles to the first but nothing, 
was found excopt two walls roughly built of small, irregular stones, 

The third trial was made on a hill just outside the eity-walls to the 
outlast, between them and the dry bell of a stream,  Exeepting 
the acropolis this is the most considerable elevation in the immediate 
eighbothood of the site, and it commands an extensive viow, includ 
ing the aoropolis and the greater part of the are of the city. Surrep- 
titious digging for tombs, whieh has been earried on to n great extent 
at Anthedon, lid previously been done there, aud the ground was lit- 
tored with fragments of pottery, A small portion of w fairly good 
wall, running about east and west, projected above the eurfice of the 
ground on the southern side of the hill. It seemed a promising place 
at which to look for the temple of Dionysos. ‘Three trenches wer dg 
into the northern side of the hill, and the wall mentioned aboye was 
followed. As this proved to form part of « foundation, work was 
abandoned in two of the three trenches, and the men wore transterred 
to the walls, which in the course of the day were completely laid bare. 
‘The foundation seemed ti be thit of a very small temple, with some 
irregularities of structure, built of well-eut blocks of the local poros, 
‘Though treuches were dug in all directions about the walls, nothing 
was fouud exoopt a small Dorie unchanneled capital (0.36-m, in di- 
ampter) and a long unchanneled drum, both of porus. 

‘Meanwhile, in the trench which had been continued, we found, at 
‘a depth of only 0,28 m,, a collection of over twenty-five bronze: iniple= 
ments and sinall ornaments, together with a great quantity of sheet 
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tronze and bron slag. Four men were kept at work the rest of the 
ay at this point, but found nothing more except «ome small rough 
‘yeusels of unpainted clay, and, at a considerable distance, some By- 
zantine grives.. ‘The bronze implements were taken to the National 
Museum at Athens. 

‘We decided next to makean attempt to find the temple of the Kabei- 
rol, which Pausanias (.c.) says was in the middle of the city. A very 
Jong trench was dug from the southern slope of the neropolis toward 
the southern city-wall, with two shorter ones at right angles to it, 
‘These trenches run for their whole length through a grain field, the 
‘owners of which received compensation, In the upper part of the long 
‘itch, bed-rvek was very soon reach ; in the lower part, the depth 
‘eas sbout metre. A great many tombs were found, but no walle 
‘of any other kind. In the upper part of the trench, on the south= 





Pine 17—Oljet in pros fownd at Anion, perhaps a wbeuin. 


ward slope of the acropolis, we fonnd an object in poros which is 
reprodnced in Figure 17. It is 0.58 m, long, 0.88 mi. wide at one 
‘end and 0.285 m. at the other, ‘The four cavities, 4, 8,6 D, have the 
following dimensions « 


4,039 m, by 0.095 m.; depth, 0.07 m.; capacity, 1.5. litre 


B.0135m, indiameter; “ 0.074m.; 0.725 
60.13 mt “ 0.06m; “ 06 * 
DOABm.“  # « 0.06 m; “ 0425 “ 


In many ways it resembles the ayedaara which have been found 
in different parts of Greece and Italy. It differs, from any of those 
T know, in its small sie, in having the rectangular cavity 4, and in 
the smoll size of the three circular cavities. It bears no inseription. 
‘Tt ie finished smooth except on the bottom, which is left rough. Tt 
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is now in the church-yard at Loukisi, where were deposited the less 
important objects found at Anthedon, Further down In the same 
trench was what appeared to be a very small tomb, made of two 
pieces of stone hollowed out into n double coffer, It is 1.40 mi, long 
by 0.80 m. wide, and 0,19 1, deep. Tt somewhat resembles a cof 
five ceiling-piece, except that it ik made of two pieces of stone, 

‘The fourth and last trial was made at a low hill some distance east 
‘of the city, beside the road to Chalkis. Here there had been found 
a sacred boundary-stone of rough conglomerate, not in situ, but in a 
Byzantine grave; and there were visible above ground two architec- 
tural fragments, a small Dorie frivee-block of poros, with triglyphs, 
‘and w small poros cornioe-block with denticular ornamentation, ‘There 
were alto, projecting from the surthce, some good walls, which, how= 
ever, proved to be tomb-walls, At this point a great many trenches 
were dug in all directions, hut no trace of tomple-foundation was 
found, A number of architectural fragments ware brought to light, 
some of which showed traoes of blue and red, Of thes», a Corinthian 
capital, rather prottily ornamented but evidently of Inte workmanship, 
was taken to the musoum at Thebes. In one of the trenches, ata depth 
OF0.81 m., worw found two dedications to Artemis Bileithyia, and what 
miay porhaps be a frngment of w thinl dedieation to Artemis, A great 
ative graves were found, one of which was covered by 
scribed stele of marble, now in the musa at Thebes. At 
a dopth of 2,60 m,, was found a grave which was cut in a sinealar 
shape in the vingin soil. Tn this grave were glass bens, bite of bronze, 
and fragments of terracotta figurines, besides a umber of small ob- 
joots of gilded termeotta with bronze eyelet-holes, whiel had ovidontly 
formed a necklace, ‘They consisted of pear-shaped and crescent-shaped 
pendants, heads, and small button-like disks, two of which hore well 
exeunted hends, 






























Ill, ARCHITECTURAL DISCOVERIES AT ANTHEDON. 


‘THE FOUNDATIONS BY THE SEA. 


Between the outer wall and tho water's edye lies an extensive plat- 
form of poros blocks. ‘This platform, whioh projects beyond the wall 
for some distance, is at present 48,50 m. long, and its greatest width 
is7.10m. It appears to have originally ran some distance further to 
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the westward. Te is ent by grooves 0.11 m. wide and 0,08 m, deep, 
sehich are represented in the plan (LATE xtv). ‘These grooves may 
Have been used in fastening on an upper course of «tones, or, more 
probabily, they may have served merely to Tet the water run off when 
the waves dashed over the platform, a# must have occurred if the phit~ 
form was originally ofits presentheight? The wall eshows no trace of 
furthur extension toward the east, but apparently ran some distance fir 
thor toward the west. The length of the existing portion of tho wall 
1426.25 m. It ie built of regular, well-squared blocks of poros, The 
wall d i 0.40 m. higher, and rans parallel tor, Its enstern portion 
is yory regular, ‘Toward tho west, although it is firmly built and 
averages over n metre in breadth, the edges are very irrgular, There 
4 no trace of a continuation of this wall farther to the west. Its total 
onyth is 50 m, Tho wall ¢ i parallel to. and a wnt it reaches a 
ppoint just beyond tho ead of when it bencls sharply, Tr greatly re- 
sonulils d in every respect ; like it is regular and eyen at the oaitarn. 
nd, but it soon grows irregular at the edges and is more irregular 
than d, Its total Tength is A7 m, "These two walls are qrossed at 
fight angles by a third, ¢, which corresponds in all respects to d und 
4, Where it intersect id and e it is regalar and aven, but it soon be 
conus ragged at the edges, aud is the most irregulat of the three walls, 
‘Vhis irregularity may’ perhays be explained by the nature of the mute- 
tal, which fs soft and friable, but, at and near the junction of, ¢ andl 
4, the walls, though of the same material, are us regular and even as 
if built of marble, Fron is built a slightly sloping, regular foun 
dation of blocks a little over a metre in width, It appears to be the 
foundation of w sloping entrance into the structure, Tt ts flanked by 
two blooks of limestone about 0,80 m, sqnare, on which are marks 
fof eolumpe about 0,500. in diameter, Direotly aoross the end of thie 
futrance rtin the remains of a wall f, which was probably a support 
ing wall, tot rising much above its present level. ‘The longth of this 
wall, a it now exists, is 11 m, 

‘All the walle-o fir deseribesl are vory matich alike, and seem to have 
helonged, with the platform, to a single structure. What this struc- 
ture was it ie dificult to say. It oortainly was not a temple. Now 
the only building not a temple which one literary authorities speak of, 





























Mr. Sobultz believer that the platform was originally much bigher, renching the 
evel of tho foatidations 
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unless the enigmatio Leap of Glaukos was a building, is the double 
toa arouind the agora mentioned by the psendo-Dikaiarelos; ancl the 
Ving parallel walls and ¢ eight very well belong to such a stractare, 
‘The agora in w town of fishermen and mariners would naturally be 
situated near the port, around which the town evidently olusterd. 
‘AIL that Leake says (I. c.) about the supposed temple snight apply 
equilly well to the agora, ‘The entrance, if it be an entrance, de= 
scends to the port, as would be expected? 

Of the other walls, the next in order, m, is probably Greek. From 
tho fact thine it does not ma parallel tod and ¢, and because it is of 
poorer and rougher construction, it probably belonged to a different 
structure. The dressed stones of the plan are of blue Limestone and 
anni on the outer (southern) edge of the wall my when unoovered they 
‘appeared in shape like the top of a ste, formes ofa lange eontral stone 
‘und two smaller oni at the sides, Between tha central and the eastern 
stone was » bit of a Dorie column of porus, showing channels. 

"Tho small structure between this wall and ¢ fs of extraordinary 
irregularity. ‘The blocks composing the walls are good, and the fon 
ation is firm and broad, but the edges wre very irregular, hurdly any 
two blocks being of the same width, A small and narrow wall of very 
‘poor constroction connects it with nl, ‘Through the western wall is 
eartiod a y-shaped yater-trough, formed of grooved Lengths of stone. 
‘This comes abruptly to an end after rinning x short distance. 

‘The walls n seem to form the foundation of a Roman building. 
‘Tho curyed portion of this wall, which rests upon 4, contains mortar, 
‘At the western end aré considerable remains of a Reman mostio pave 
ont, The greater part of this was covered with a thin layer of plas 
tor, which revealed the individual stones composing the mosaic but bid. 
the pattorn, ‘To the west is a rectangular flooring, with rvmains of a 
similir mosaio pavement. ‘This looring seems to have been surrounded 
by n foundation-wall, of which there are but scanty remains. At the 
northern ond of this rectangle are some excoodingly irregular walls, 
Al} these walls are built of locks off potos, and we ford no trast 
of mortar anywhere except at the curved part of the wall wT is 
quite possible that these foundations extend still fitrther toward the 











Mr. Seite of the oplaion tat the end ofthe wails ¢ has not bees eaches, 
‘hough, shine been ai, thors fo trace of thelr further exteoson. Tt may be sua 
‘lve 08 9 cxxity that there fs tradition, among the villagers of Louk of & 
talaco of Alexantor in that nelghbothoo, 
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south and west, but ther» is no trace of a continuation of any of the 
walls represented in the r1.s%, and the general results were not anch 
‘+ to lead me to exeayate at this point more than wis necessary to 
make a complete pices of work, 






‘THE SMALL TEMPLE AT ANTHEDON. 

T have ventured to call this building a temple, from its general 
form and because its position seems to correspond with that of the 
temple of Dionysos, a8 Pausanins desoribes it, Tt is vory small, ite 
extreme length being only 10.47 m,, and its bradth, 6.05 m, ; but, 
aovonding to the pseudo-Dikaiarchos, Anthedon was in his time only 
a small fishing-village. ‘The walla are certainly Grock, and of a good 
period. The walls of the pronans are tho best and most regular, those 
‘at the back are rougher. The walle within (2 nnd tho wall at right 
angles to it) { cannot understand (ruare xry), ‘There appears to he 
no reson for considering them earlier or later than the other walls. 
Tewill be notiond that the building faces almost exactly east, Tt lew 
ou a alight slope, the eastom ond heing somewhat higher than the 
western, ‘To the west there is a strean, dry while 1 was at Anthedon, 
whose banks at this point are strengthened by regular masonry. ‘The 
uilding lies vory near the road from Anthedon to Thebes, as is inili= 
cated by the line of opened graves, Absolutely nothing was found 
by which the building could be identified. Tho hronge implements 
‘were found less than « hundred feet away, 














IV. BRONZE IMPLEMENTS FOUND AT ANTHEDON, 


‘Those implements comprise the following objects (t.arK xv 

L.—Donble-edged axe-head, with a hole for inserting a handle. 
Lanyth, 0.225 m. 5 width nt edges, 0.08 -m. 5 width at middle, 0.04 
ij yrontest thickness, 0.025 m, ‘Tho edges of the aides are beveled 
toward the hole in the centre, which i 0.088 hy 0.017 m. It shows 
no signs of use, 

TL—Anothor axe-head of the sume general shape, but smaller, and 
Droader in proportion to its length, Tt shows evident marks of use 














Mf, Schults agrees with me in this opinion, 

+ nn indebtod to Me. W- J. Silman for the-exvelleot photograph from which 
uate x9 is mide. ‘The photograph yas taken after I left Athous, and, aw all of 
the ojests could not be rupresentad, swe of thow to which T wished ts eal apa) 
satvention happen co be oad 
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in the nicked edges, Length, 0.135 m.; width ut edges, 0.066 1.5 
width at middle, 0,038 m. ; greatest thickness, 0,024 m,; hole in the 
middle, 0.035 by 0.02. 

TI, TV.—Frogmenta of similar tools, Length of first, 0.076 m.; 
width at edges, 0,062 m, ; width ut break, 0.037 m,; greatest thick- 
ness, 0,024 m. Length of seoond, 0,08 m. ; width at edges, 0.052 m.5 
‘width at break, 0.04 1m, ; greatest thickness, 0,027 a. ‘The break in 
cach is Uirongh the hole in the middle, but the two fragments ovi- 
dently do aot belong to the same axe-head,, 

Axo-hends very like all thes have been found in the excavations 
‘on the acropolis nt Athens, at a dopth of 14m. 

‘V.—Implemont consisting of a tube, apparently for inserting « 
wooden handle, and a short blade beveled to sharp edge from the 
under side, ‘Total length, 0.145 m,; length of tube, 0.055 
Giameter of tube, 0.056 m. Similar objects werv found with the 
axe-heads in the excavations on the acropolis ut Athens, but their 
tuso has not been satistictorily explained. A bit of sheot bronzo is 
fastened to the under side of onr spesimen, whick Tod to the sugges 
tion that bron: plate had been suldered on, forming # shovel, “This 
viow is hardly tenable, and it seems clear, expebially: fron the sharp 
beveled edgo, that the instrument is complete as it ix Tt may have 
heen used for grubbing roots, or as a Kind of gouge. Our specimen 
ix alightly heavier, and rather more eavefully made, than the ono thom 
the Athenian avropolis. 

ViL—End of the blade of a similar instrument (not represented in 
the rare), Length, 0.05 m. 

VIT.—Pivoo of bronm resembling » hollow hom, Tt appears to 
have boen part of some ornament, rather than of aut iinplement of any 
Kind, A bit of sheet bronze is uttnched to this near the end. 

VILL—Fragment of narrow, slightly curved hand, with raised 
edges, ornamented with the figure of a stag in repoussé, ‘There are 
traces of the hind legs ofa similar animal going in the opposite direo= 
tion. ‘The stay’s head is thrown back almost upon ita haunches, while 
the horns project in front, 

IX.—Drill resembling those now wsed in working stone. Length 
0.18 m.; width ot lange end, 0.025 m.5 at small ond, 0.011 m. 

X.—Smaller tool somewhat liko an awl, with four flat sides, and 
with « tang for inserting intow wooden handle. ‘Total length, 0.095 m.3 
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without handle, 0.057 m,; width, 0.07 m, Tt is barely possible that 
these two implements may have been uscd in entting some.’ 

XI.—Chisel, with a flaring edge, consisting, in one piece, of two 
parts, the chisel proper, and the part to be inserted in a wooden handle, 
‘These are separated by a projection on each side, Total length, 0,21 
1m, longth of chisel proper, 0.12 m.; of handle, 0.075 m. ; width of 
edge, 0.042 m. It shows no signs of use, 

XI1.—Siokle, ormamented with Hines, the edge beveled on one side, 
Length of mej greatest width of blade,0.035m. Tris broken 
eros the middle, Tt has a tang to be inserted in a wooden handle, 
pierced with a hole for receiving a rivet. Ttappears to have been used, 
for the edge is nicked and the point blunted, 

XIT-XXVI.—Blads and fragments of blades, mostly of knives 
cof various shipes and sizds, the longest of which measures 0.19 m, 
Nearly all of these show signs of long use, some being nearly worn 
through by constant whetting and wear ; one is bent nearly double ; 
‘many of them still bear the rivets by which they wore fastened to tho 
handles, Ono blade (not represented in the PLATE) appears to be ae 
rated, but it may be that it is only nicked, although the nicks are re 
markably regular, 

XXVIL—Fmgment resembling « bundle of reedsor rods. Length, 
0,008 m,; ciroumference, 0.07 m. ; width of each reed, 0.010 m, 

XXVILL—Huandle of w large vase or caldron with a fragment of 
the sida (not represented in the PLATT). 

X1.—Three smaller handles. 

Fragment, apparently of w lanoe-head, consisting of a 
tiviok central shaft, with a thinner blade. Length, 0,05 m1, ; grestest 
width, 0.04 m, This is not roprosented ii the mani 

XXXTLL—Oval pices of bronze, with indistinguishable ornament: 
in relief, 

XXXLV.—Ring of bronze wire (perhaps a bracelet), 0,056 m. in 
diameter. 

XXXV.— Two fmgments of fit-sided bronze rol, 

Besides these wore found n great quantity of sheet bronze, and lange 
tansses of bronze slag, some fragments apparently of the vessel to whiels 
the large handle belonged (XX'VILN), and» nnmber of small objects. 

‘As hus been said, these implements were not deposited in a tomb, 


























Me. Stillman ayy, decitadty, that thay cout not have heen wed for that parpose. 
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Tho character ofthe collection—including implements of various kinds, 
some nev and some bearing marks of Tong te, fragments of ornaments, 
together with the presence of masses of bromzs slag (thirty or forty 
pounds, at least} —mggests that ww may have come upon the shop or 
stand of a maker of bronze tools, nod that the old implements and 
fingmenta wore collected to.be worked over, while the apparently nn- 
tussl ones may or may not be products of his skill, ‘This theory would 
aceotint for wlint seems to be the ease, that we have, in the collection, 
ohjects of diferent epochs, It seems more than doubtful that the 
taxichends and the object described under No. V can belong to the 
same time as the oruament with the stag in relief, 


Jons ©, Roure, 
Ameriecn School of Classioat Stuiien 


at Athena. 
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lll. INSCRIPTIONS FROM PLATAIA. 


Thefollowing insori April1889, Those 
to which 2 or 7's prefixed are edited on the basis of Mr. Rolfe’s ar Mr, 
‘Tarbell’s copies alone, 

-—Marble stele with akroterion and two rosettes, found in the foun- 
dation-walls of the ruined church “Anos Nixé\aog, outside th city 
walls, to the east, Height, including acroterium, 0.88 m.; breadth, 
0,53 m.; thickness, 0.17 m.; height of letters, 0.03 m. 


AITYPON Abyypow 


The name ocours, with the gular Boiotian spelling, at Tanagra, 
and there also, as it happens, in the agcuaative (Aéyoypov: Cont.tr2, 
1053). For examples of the simple accusative on gravestones, see this 
Journal for 1889, p. 458, at the top. 

Just below the AITYPON a second inscription is carelessly: cut by 
another hand, and probably at s considerably later date. ‘The letters 
aro about 0.02 m, in height, 











eq 
OPMAEAE) 


Repeated examination of the stone and of a squeezo has convinced 
uae that this reading is certain in every letter. That there were other 
letters at the beginning or end of the last lino is not impossible, but 
no distinct traces of any cau be seen, This line should give a proper 
name, but is wholly unintelligible to us, 

IL—R, Slab of coarse marble, found in same church. Height, 
0.64 m.5 breadth, 0.51 m.; thickness, 0.25 m.; height of letters, 
0.05 m. 





eT! "Ext 
EQTA Sari 


TE.—Marble block, found in the most western of the ruined churches 
within the walls of Plataia, Height,(.335m.; length,0.04m.; thick 
ness, 0,525 m.; height of letters, 0.0475 m. ‘The block had been hol- 
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lowed out into # trough on the reverse side, On one of the narrow 
sides is a builder’s mark, E. 


HTTOAIE HPQIZZEAN 
MOZXEINANAPIZTIQNOZ 
'H ries jp@eeas | Moaxeivar “Apiorinwos 
“The city (erected this statue of the) Meroine (%. ¢, demi-deitied 
lady) Moscheina, (daughter) of Aristion.” 
TV.—R. Part of marble block, hollowed out into x trough on the 
insoribed side; found insame church, Height, 0.53, ; length, 0.77 m.s 











thickness, 0.7 m.; height of letters, 0.033 m, 
ANAP auBp- 
EA oO 
TYME rou(A)[o- 
KC xo. 


Fmgment of sepulehral distichs, 

V.—T. Block of white marble, found in central apse of samechureh, 
‘The upper right-hand corner and the lower end gre gone. ‘The front 
is ornamented with «simple panel. ‘The inscription is at the top. 
‘Height, 1.16 m.; breath, 0.4 m,; thickness, 0.18 m, 


YE TONIC “Ts rev [rie 
KANKEXA@NKOL waved xolo- 
MON How 


“For the adurmment of the sereen.” 

‘The first two Jotters are twice a4 high as the rest, ‘The spelling ds for 
ais would point to a date not earlier than the ninth century 4. v.! 

VIL—R. Marble slab, found in pavement of same church. 

E "Efe 
KAAAL Kay 

VIL—T. Frigment of white marble, found in a heap of stones 
near this church ; complete at top, surface chipped away to the extent 
of three or fonr letters at left, broken off at right and below ; letters 
very indistinct, Height, 0.26 m.; breadth at top, 0,26 m.; thickness, 
0.06 m. 


‘Biases, Ausmprache d. grieeh.®, p. 48, Note 108%, 
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OKIMIO2 
EZOMIKOY> 
tineut] AOA | XL 
TAP GENO 
\HATTEP! 
uncut) T 
HITJON 
MU 
inet} // 
AYEL 


Apparently list of victors in gymnastic contests. ‘The word in 
the sixth Ting, therefore, was probably wdXnv, wayxparvovy or rd 
ralhow. 

VILL—T, Frogment of white marble, found near same ehuurel 5 
complete at left only. Height, (4 ms breadth, 0,140 m.; thiek= 
tess, 0.06 an, 

mica *E}rl Zo. 
ETIeEB!! “Ki "E. 

TX—Marhle block, found fice nppermost in the apse of the ruined 
church "A-yi0g Anuiirpvos, just ontside the eity-wall on tho east, near 
tho upper (southern) end; broken off at the left, Height, 0.68 m, 
Tomgtl, 1.45 m5 thickness, 0.19 10. 








ATYNAIKON sa yunaine 
AAMAICTTOCIO‘ raprduas whos 
“EPACAZIONWMELA.AIPIC y]épas dfiov, @ ueya [x]alpie 
XONEYPAMENH =xor ebpaphen 
Z@CANGE.NIAACKONTO 6 te dy Be{a] é 
TESAMN MENHN, re Bawayde 
NTTANTF EINOSEITAIC — -v wdvrefoa]w 6 Seirus 
EKAEILES (PAC Gerace (8}ipas. 


‘These ure the ends of sepalohral distichs, Professor F. D, Anus 
thas kindly furnished tho following, as a suggestion of the general xouse 
of the original : 

pra 788 etrveron, KeoBo0dn, 8i]a yuvainsiy, 
elpyacras xebvod vale ra} Mduars woci0s, 

diedva Btorneer, 7\kpas Siar, @ wera [xJaiprs, 
sini aig dgeriis Sirru]xor stipapion, 
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srderes sip we Bporoi tJéay Be[3}» Ddaeorro, 
vie Be ofBover view npl] re Bauvonéen, 
ripBov dyafeuer Biro] waves oa} déeirass, 
‘05 yaperns orvyvais xepoiv] Exdeuae [Pipa 
X—T. Marble block#{found in same position as No. 1x ; broken 
olf at the right. Height, 0.51 m.; length, 0.51 m.; thickness, 0.13 m. 





‘The beginnings of distichs, similar to the foregoing. 
X1.—Marble stele, with anthemton and rosettes ; found in sane 

ctmroh, Height of letters, 0.35~10 m.,and, in fourth Tine, 023-30) m. 
Above the rowutter: 


en ‘Eni 
ASPOSICIA *Adgpobiolg 
below the rower: 
AIONYCIOY Auoweiou, 
AGANIXA “Adavixa. 


“Ovor Aphrodisia, (danghter) of Dionysios.” 
‘The name Athanicha was added subsequently. 
XIL—T. Marble fragment, foural in same ehuroh., 


TYXIKOYC 
CMON 





American School of Claasioat Studies 
at Athens, 


es 


DISCOVERIES AT THISBE LN 1889, 
———_¥* 
1, REPORT ON EXCAVATIONS. 


Between March 18 and 21, Tnade a trip to Kakosia, the work of 
laying baro the foundations by the sea, wt Anthedon, being meanwhile 
suporintonded by Mr. Buck. The village of Kakosia lies between two 
peaks of Mt, Helikon, not fr from the sea, On the hills which 
immediately surround ft, and in tho village itaelf, are well-preserved 
remains of the walls of an ancient town, built of regilar blocks of 
hhlnish limestone and strengthened by numerous towers, ‘The walls 
are of Leake’s * fourth order,” consisting of a double line of well-out, 
regular blocks, the interval hetwoen them being Glled in with loose 
stones, Tn the village aro clear traces of one of tho gates, and just 
outside ity in a wheat Held, traves of the foundations of @ Jarge build 
ing, ‘Chore are also the remains of a mole (now serving as x road) 
noross a marsiy plain to the southward, evidently to protect the plain 
from inundation,  Itseems to be certnin that this village standadirectly 
‘on the site of uncient Thishe, ne was concluded by Leake and. others 
(from Strabo, Gog.,411,and Pausanins, 1x.32.3), ‘The only building 
Which Pansanias mentions in Thishe is templo of Herakles, with » 
standing statue of the god. Judging from the great sumber of churches 
(uwenty-thres in all, T was told), ‘Thisbe must have been an. important 
place in Byzantine times, Singe the modern village stands dirwetly 
‘on the ancient site, extensive excavations must involve considerable 
expense. 1 found, however, a great number of Byzantine eburches 
Jn ruins, and I judged that « fow days of work in and around these 
sight yield good results, T returned to Anthedon, finished the exea- 
vtions hy the harbor and cleared off the walls, and on March 27 
began work at ‘Thisbe with fifteen men, a number which was after 
ward increased to twenty, Trenches wore first dag in and around the 
chureh“Oasos Aovxaes, within the limits of Kakosia, but just outside 
the ancient walls. In front of the church we found a Byvantine 
pillar of fine white murblo, apparently for supporting a screen or our 
tain, Tis ornamented in front with # conventional design in relief, 
and has « smooth, pear-shaped top, separated froma the main shaft by 

112 
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narrow neck, ‘The dimensions are as fallows: height, 1,77 m. 5 
brendth, 0.20 m.; thickness, 0.135 m, The top is 0.17 m. high and 
0.47 m, in céroumférence. In the pavement of the churoh we found 

inscribed tombstones. An examination of the walls of the church, 
with ax little damage us patsible, yielded no inscriptions, 

In the pavement of the church ‘Aqia Tpuds, which was next exam 
ined, wore found three inscribed tombstones. As the walls of this 
church were mainly composed of rough masses of stone, and wore 
withont architectural or artistic interest, and as they evidently con- 
tains! inscriptions, I felt justified in tearing down a part of thy 
Four fragments of insoriptions were found here, The arched entrance 
wns loft standing, but wae afterwanl thrown down by the boys of the 
village. In thied ehurh (‘Agia Kuptaer) or” Apioy HAlas), of which 
nothing but the foundations remained, four inscribed bases and tombe 
stones wore foond. ‘Two of the former, though we found them under 
ground, prove o have been published, 

At this paint, the Dinetors of the School, Dr, Waldstein and Pro- 
fessor Tarbell, nerived at Kakosia, and decided to concentrate all our 
energies at Platain, 




















Jous ©. Roure. 


il, INSCRIPTIONS FROM THISBE, 


‘The following inseriptions were found by Mr, Rolfe at 'Thisbe 
(Kakosia) in March, 1889, ‘Those to which 2 is prefixed are edited 
on the basis of Mr, Rolfo's copies alone ; to hin nlay the mensure= 
ments ate chiefly due. 

LR. Marble slab, used in the pavement of the ruited chueh 
“Ayla Tpeds, Height, 0.77 m. ; breadth, 0.45 m.; thickness, 0.30 m ; 
height of letters, 0.03 m. In the upper surfioe there is a round holo 
with a diameter of 0.14 m, 


EYOYNIAAE Edeibag 
TL—Marhle slab in pavement of same church, Height, 0,766 m ; 
hrevdth, 0,525 m,; thickness, 0.28 m.; height of letters, 0.023 m, 
FUE A Ae Se Frofé}\aos 
‘The letters have the forms charwteristic of the Hellenistic period. 


‘They are regularly, though very widely, spaced. A rectangular cut 
8 
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has removed u single letter, the fourth. Feddaos, of which the 
Attic equivalent would be ‘IwdAcos, is « new name, comparuble to 
“Losinuos. 

TIL—R, Stone stab in pavement ofsame church. Height, 0.78 m.; 
breadth, 0.49 m.; thickness, 0.19 m,; height of letters, 0.03 m. 


TAToY Pos Yeirroupos 


TV.—R. Slab of red stone in the wall of the same church, ‘The 
height could not be exactly ascertained, as the atone was not taken 
fivm the wall; it was apparently about 0.75 m.  Brewdth, 0.44 mj 
thickness, 0.34 1,5 height of letters, 0.03 an, 


MAOME|AOz (Z)adpeiros 


‘Tho finst letter oust have heen erronoously: copied, ‘The name 
occurs nt Orchomenos and Lebadeia in the form Saxuerdos, and the 
samo contraction is found in other Bofotian proper names beinning 
With the same element ;* but, in view of the Boiotian retention of an 
in compounds of Aads und in some other words, SaduerXos seems 
possible loeal form, 

V.—R. Frigment of limestone, completo at the loft, in the wall 
of the same church. Height, 0.38 m.; breadth, 0.28 m, ; thickiess, 
0,28 m.; height of letters, 0.05 m, 















KAAYEL Kaaviffan 6 dvinp (2) 
KAIHBY! Kai} Ou[ydrnp. 
SIQNETO Alov (d}rof inoer. 


“This statue of Claudia (Y) was ervcted by her husband (%) and 
daughter. ‘The sculptor was Dion. 

‘VI—Four fragments of limestime (A,B, G, D), apparently belong 
ing together, taken from the walls of sane church, Fragment A is 
éomplete at the top and at the left; the othors ure broken an all sides, 
Dimensions of B; height, 0. readth, 0.83 m.: of C; height, 
0.19 m.; breadth, 0.18 m.: of 1; height, 0.23 m.; breadth, 0.49 m. 
‘The thickness of exch is about 0.175 m.; height of letters, 0.01 ma, 
‘and (in the last fivelines of 2) 0.016 m.. ‘Thereare numerous ligatures, 
and the insoribed surtaen is defaced in spots, so that the deciphorment 
of the text is diffcult, and the results in some places uncertain, Frage 
ment A, the inscribed face of which was alvways visible, was published 


| Matern, Die grieciachen Dialete, 1, ps 246, 
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by Prrraxesas No. 2061 in the’ Expnpepis’ApyavoXoyiny) and by Vox 
‘Vantsex in the Arohlologiecher Anzeiger, x1¥ (1858), p. 288 ; by both, 
as we now soe, most inaccurately, Unfortunately, we took no sjuesze 
of this fragment, and aro not able to give a thoroughly trustworthy 
test of it. What is given below in majuscules, as, is simply Von 
‘Velsen’s text, with some corrections and additions introduced from 
Mr. Tarbell’s hastily made copy. 


Fragment A, 


MoyATTIOc 
OBOYAOMENOCBICBAIMNX@PIONAH 
seneeee NETEMOYTEWPFOYMEN@N 
BIBAIONTPA---NAYT--OMOHTEONIC 
~-AI-1ONYNEPEKACTOYTAECOPOY 








~-AHCHE ~CONTATOAGAOMENO 
INK +-IMENTIC 
€1T----THEKK 
wetc 
Fragment B. 
“yao he 
INKAL 
TEPEKA 
@NTTENT 
ATAAAMBANOM 


1OIMEMHTTPAZANTECC 
AZAN  GIAETICAABON -- TOC 
TATT@AHCOYCINOIKATAAAMBAN 
TONTTPAZOYCINITAPAY TOY THC! 
AZIONTOYSOPOYT@NTTENTEET 
TOX@PIONITOAEITHKAITOAPTONKA 
€%Y TEYMENOYEICKOMICGHNAITHITOs 
ENIAYTONOCONTEAECBIHKAIOTIPOTEPO 
OTOY*OPOYTHCTENTAETIACYTIEP 
THCE KACTOCMHTIAGONTIAEOPC 
TOICTIACONTT@AHCOYCIN 
KAIGKTOYTOYCWZECBAI~ 
@MOAOPHCENYTTEPEKACTC 
ENTOCTONFEINOME 
Z*TALuncut] 
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Fragment C. 
@PONIY 2 
AMENOCKAy 
ovezocoyT 
APATHCTIOAE © 
I@KAITAAAAAKA 
OMENOYTOY#OPROY 
EITHAANEICTH@CKS 
OCIOYX@PIOYHS 
HMOCIOYKAGHM 
YTOUrPAGETG 
NT--O1€KA 
TOCQNHOT 
ATOCY 


Fragment D. 


TOTEONIMA 2 
EIAETICEZATTATHCA---- OEJAON 
YNAHMOCIMNKAITOY TOE AENXOEIHAGAIPE 
HITOAICOAEAANE ICTHCOZENOCEKTMNAAA 

5 ENTOCTHNEICTIPAZINTIOIEICAWTOYOREIAOME 
AICKATAAITIOIZE N@CYNTENEIH@IA@TOYTONTITON 
YTOYHAWPEAECTMAETHCTIOACWCTOXWPION GIy 
SHKACTEAEYTHCAIMMHEICINNOMIMOIKAHPONOMOITT 
OTE PAKAHPONOMOCTOYEAYTHCKTHMy - OCHTTOAIC 


to MINIOCMOXSECTOCANOYTATOC 6ICB 
THBOYAHKAIT@AHM@ XAIPEIN IKANON 
KYPIATASOZANTAYMEINNEPITHCTIPOTE 
TErENHMENHCKAITOTOYAZION 
IV TAMETTIXOPIOVKAT 


aA 
M(apxos) O¥Ar10p — 

"0 Bouripevos QaBalar xwpior Bn wdorov 
<= 2 = Ta]e én’ duod yeopyovpéven 
Busrlov ypald- -w abr - bof i}yriow ett - 
== dat son bmp éxderow wAMdpow ~ 
sw) ijon €-----covra ro Bebouivoly — 

wal «~ el dv rep 

ar ~~ ~~ 7h dex[Anoia. 

wes 
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Ka 
ov wal 
S}rip éxdferov wAGpow 
r]on wévrfe era 
Jaradapgavoyler. 


=, 08 88 mi) mpdEavres 

saa. ef B¢ rus Naw - - roy 
rai(?)]ra wwAsjorovrw 0! xaraXayBar[o 

ston mpakoury wap" aiirod Tie 

dfsov 70d dépou rév wivre éLow 

‘7b seaplay mrodeizy xai ro dpryav xali 7a mepurevpdvor 

edurevpdvon elaxopscBivas rf mol des 
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‘The document seems o consist ofa series of enactments relating tothe 
publio lands, followed by the ratification of the proconsul, Modestus, 
VIL.—Fraginent of limestone, found in same eliurch ; complete at 
the left only, Height, 0.19 m.; breadth, 0.27 m,; height of letters, 
0.014 m, and (in the last Tine) 0.036 m, 


















NYNSE vow Be 
@OYCKON Poiexov 
TTAPEXOMEN 


TOICTTPOAOZA 
CTEIAATEBEBAIO 
BOYAEYMENAKAIN — Bovdevudva xai S[6Eavra 





SIC@OYCKONTEIMH — ...9 bopexov rexun- 
2 'KAT@TTPOCETIK — ..., xieyis xpooemielrfrquas 
VY¥oICM Vadiep[ar: Bours 


‘VILI.—Marhle slab, used in the pavement of the ruined church 
“Ooves Novas. Height, 0.83 m.; breadth, 0.40 m, ; thickness, 0.37 m,; 
hight of letters, 0.04 ma. 
KAAAIFITIZ Kadrryris 

TX.—Marble slab in sume position. Height, 0.98 m.; breadth, 

0.52 m. ; thickness, 0.34 m.; height of letters, 0.04 m. 
KAHMETOE Kasjveros 

‘The name ocours in the same form at Hyettos (Cox..rrz, Sammlung 
der griech, Dialet-Inechrifien, 587); im the form KXejveros, at 
‘Tanngra (Cout.rrz, 950). It is the Boiotian equivalent of the Attic 
Kveaiveros. 





DISCOVERIES AT THISBE, ne 


X.—Marble slab in same position. Height, 0,82 m.; breadth, 
0.475 m.; thickness, 0.33 m, ; height of letters, 0.03 m. 


AT, ANOAQ POE “Ax[oPAGBapos 


XI—Marble slab in same position, ‘Height, 0.87 m.; breadth, 
0.5 m. 5 thickness, 0.34 m.; height of letters, 0,04 m. 
OEOPANI, Oeodsivifa 
‘The namo is now, though the corresponding masculine name (Attic 
Pcodsivns) ix common, The Attic equivalent would be @copdvesa 
(MexereR, Die griech. Dialelte, 4 p, 229), like "Aprotopdvera, ee. 
XIL—Marble slats in sume position. Height, 0.8 m.; lnendth, 
0.45 m.; thickness, Q.4 m.; height of letters, 0.08 m, 


AUPIZIAE "Ayfelealas 


XITT—Basis of blue limestone, in the mined church "Ayia 
Kupraxy (or “Aqios "HAlas, ax the name was given by some), At 
the top there is a cornice, on which the inscription is cut. The upper 
right-hand corner lis been broken off, but the breadth can be easily 
obtained from tho back, Height of basis, 1 m.; original breadth at 
top, 0.455 m.; height of letters, 0,03 m, 

MEVZIAEAEKA Aevgiag ‘Aced[amai xi) 
oyril Obyin 

“Douxias to Asklopios and Hygieia 

Although this stone was found lying on ita fie under a considerable 
acoumulation of rubbish, it had been seen w few years befbre, and a 
‘mjniexe of the inscription had been snbmitted to M. Foucant. See 
the Bulletin de correrpondance hellénique, vist (1884), p. 401, No. 2, 
M, Foucart’s reading and note are as follows 

AEIZIAZAEKAA 
OYrIH 

La pierre ext briste droite; a gauche Cinscciption paratt come 
ple, Ten deve premidres letres ne wot pas treedistineter,  Aecblas 
"Aerralwiokeipa') Oiyln, Dédlioace dla déesse Hyyia, Lealettren qui 
termiwent la premidre ligne 6c prétercient & ta restitution *Aexdal ly], 
Aaklépion eat souvent assooié  Hygia, mais dans ce cas les noma dee 
deus divinitie seraient vapprochéa, Cryin état isolé dla weconde bigne, 
jeoroin plutot que’ Narada eat le commencement du nem duspere ce celui qu 
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4@ faitia conatecation, On this Measren remarks (Corre, Sammlung, 
TAT); Seakias, mir uneerstanullich ; ctwoa (M]Gias oder AeEiae? 

Our reading of the first name may be taken as certain, although 
we found the third and fourth letters not easy to make ont, owing 
partly to the presence in their places of accidental marks which bear 
8 delusive resemblance to the letters OA. Aevfiay is the regular 
Boiotian equivalent of Zevgias. 

As for the restitution of the first line, five letters following A (at 
the edge of which the break at present begins) would leave as miich 
nent space at the end of the Hine as at the beginning, while soven 
letters would extend to the edge. M. Foneart’s restoration gives eight 
otters. A shorter name might he substituted, as “AceAariye or 
‘AgxAdravos. But, considering the extreme rarity of dedications to 
‘Hygieia alone? and the frequency with which, in joint dedications, the 
names of the two divinities stand in different lines,* we have profirred 
Without hesitation the restoration given above. 











XIV.—R. Stooe slab in same church. Height, 0.9m breadth, 
0.40 m, ; thickness, 0.21 m. ; height of letters, 0.04 mn. 
A@POAIZIA “Adgpobioia, 
XAIPE xaipe 


XV.—R. Rough stone tuasis with rectangular hole in the top; 
found in same church, Height, 0.09 m ; breadth, 0.44 m. ; thickness, 
.24 m5 height of letters, 0.025 m. 
QNoze 
APTAMI 
OzarPo 
. EPAE 
‘The stoue is badly defaced, and only so much could be made out, 
It is perhaps a dedication to Artemis ‘Two dedications to that 
goddess, published by M. Fovcaxr in the Bulletin (vim, 1884, pp, 
401-2, Nos. 3, 4), are in this same church. 








FB Tannen, 
J.C. Rowrr, 
American School of Cloasical Studies 
at Athens, 


We can cite only OL, 11, 185, and Bavxacn, Studien, 1, 1, Jnecheifie ans Bp 
daures, No. 40, 

‘tee, for example, (1G, (1, 230, 2306, 2435, 2429 b; CLA, 11, 1604; 121, 182 by 
8,6 6, 181 a 188 


NOTES, 


AN INSCRIBED TOMBSTONE FROM BOIOTIA. 

‘The tombstone which is deseribed below was shown me by a peasant 
of the village of Chamdrés, on the road from Thebes to Thishe. He 
had found it near the village, and removed it to his house; the inserip- 
tion, he said, had not been copied. 

‘The stono, which i4 of marble, is af & peculiar shape, consisting in 
‘one piece of a base 0.23 ms, high, and 0,28 wide, surmounted bya elreu- 
le stele, with a rounded top, 0.34 i, high and 0.496 in ciroumforenee, 
1s hore ropresented, 





AMMA) 


‘The inscription, iu letters 0.02 m. high, 
| is out on the stole as follows « 


res ANMIA “Awuia 


‘The name ooours frequently in Attic inseriptions (CZA, 111, T12a, 
2801, 298H, 2897, 2898), and in list of names found at Hermione 
(OTE, 1211), 

Rounded steles are yery common. Of these Ross (Aroh. Aufeitee, 
1,p.28) says: Vielleioht Andeutung dex Phalos? Die biotiechen Grab 
sleine, in Form viereekign Altre, sind litufig mit einem Phallos gelerint, 
5b, in Thinbe wnil Lebadeia. V eaw nothing of the kind at Thisbe, 
and Phave boen able to find no representations o descriptions of tomb 
stones like this one. Professor Merriam has called my attention toa 
vyase-painting represented in Schrviber's Bilderatlas (r1., xcrv, 6), but, 
5 he remarks, the round-topped base, on which a stele shaped Tike 
ours stands, is evidently a mound on which the stele was plaved. 





Amoriean School of Classical Jous ©, Rours, 
Studies, 
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‘THE INSCRIPTIONS ON THE OBELISK CRABS IN CENTRAL PARK, 
NEW YORK, 

Tt seems proper to pat on record fn this Journal that the Board 
of Commissioners of Public Parks of New York City on the Lith of 
April 1890 altered the Greek and Latin Inscriptions upon the repro= 
duced hronze crabs beneath the obelisk in Central Park, to make 
them conform to the readings of the original erab now in the Metro- 
politun Museum of Art (see The Greek ant Latin Inscriptions on the 
Obelish-Orab, A. C, Merriam, Harper and Brothers, 1883), ‘The 
form in which these were inscribed at the erection of the obelisk in 
Central Park was thia, 4. comer, right clay -— 











Ontside Inside 
ANNO VIII 
L oH KAIZAPOE AYGYSTICAESARIS 
BAPBAPOZANEQHKE BARBARVSPRAEF 
APXITEKTONOYNTOE AEGYPTIPOSVIT 
TIONTIOY ARCHITECTANTEPONTIO 
‘They now rend — 
L IH KAIZAPOE ANNOXVINICAESARIS 
BAPBAPOZANEOHKE BARBARVSPRAEF 
APXITEKTONOYNTOE AEGYPTIPOSVIT 
TONTIOY ARCHITECTANTEPONTIO 


‘The erab at the x, x corner, outside, hud this insetiption — 

“Removed to Alexandria Egypt and erected there 1, ¢. 22 by the 
Romuns.” Tn this che date has been changed to 1, ©, 12, 

‘The work ins been done quite «atisfuctorily, considering the limi 
tations of space and the desive to alter us little as possible and yet 
scoure correctness of faut in thé reanlt. No attempt is made in the 
inscriptions to reproduce the original with epigraphic exactness. 









A.C, Meuntam, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 


Gtzen Mesrcm—The removal of the national Egyptian Museum from 
its confined limite at Baldq on the east or city-side of the Nile to the un- 
occupied and spacious Khestivinl palace at Gireh on the western bank was 
begun in the early sammer of 1989. ‘The task wns completed in January 
‘of the present year, and the Gizch Museum was then opened to the public, 
It is about three and a half mies from the central quarter of Cairo, iso- 
lated in a vast acrenge of partially wooed fils, and immediately sur 
rounded by artificial gardens, which were admimbly Inid out, but have 
‘been much neglected. The transfer of the collection, which includes many 
heavy stones, wae effected with comparative ease by laying a portable rail- 
‘way to and from a service af flat-boats on the river. 

The general classification followed by Profemar Maspero is retained. 
Statues, inscribed or painted stones, and many smaller objects ure grouped 
1 belonging to the Old Empire, to the Middle, or to the New. ‘Tombs, 
coffins, painted mumniy-eases, and the royal mummies, constitute m wepar- 
‘te department, as do ornaments in gold and silver, plate, jewels, and objects 
of high artistic value; and the collection of objects found at Dér-el-Babari 
‘in 1881 is kept apart. A public sales-room provides for the disposal of 
‘casts, of duplicates, and—to auit all taster—of “modern antiques,” when 
properly asked for. The Museum, however, possesses much that nobody 
may vee. A department for monuments of Greek or of Roman origin was 
indeed instituted wt Baliq, though it is not yet open to the public; but 
there are large collections of eoine und astraka, of Exyptian papyri and Kop- 
tic manuscripts, and of Kutic objecta, which have never been exhibited, and 
which are quite unavailable to students or other persons who might wish to 
‘ve them. 

No catalogue i in prospect ; nor ie Inbelling of any kind; and the ex- 
‘allent " Guide’” for visitore prepared by Profeseor Maspero eaunot now be 
tused, Lt is expected that some change in the management of the Museurn 
will toon be made, 

Soomy ror Pursrevina rim: Axcrexr Moxvocexts or Eaver— 
‘This Society has offered ite funds to increase an appropriation sought from 
the Exyptian Government, upon the condition, however, that certain arch- 
seologists shall be appointed members of a special loeal committee, The 
resent Comsion Se Anti een what belo be arcana 

1 
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‘questions entirely to the Director of the Museum. ‘The mew per enpita 
{ax upon visitors to the monuments of Upper Egypt, which, between No- 
veniber 1888 and June 1889 yielded nearly $5500, has been nearly all 
‘expended, according to the Director's report, for the preservation of monu= 
ments, The Direotor is of opinion that with this find to draw upon fewer 
than ten years will be required to complete the works now contemplated, 
‘He reports the following improvements (Contribution des Tovriates en 1888 
1889). 

LUQSOR.—The temple of Arnon has been freed from the corroding action 
‘of the soil which still partly covered it: 18,000 cub, met, were removed. 
Open joints have been closed with coment, and the columas and bases in 
the chief court have been repaired with the help of temporary shoring. In 
‘a new inecription found here Amenophis ILI of the xvitr dynasty, the eup- 
posed founder of the temple, states that he reconstructed it entire. A table 
of offerings bearing the namo of Usertesen of the xtr dynasty had been 
found here it 1885, and now two architraves of Sebokhotep of the xin 
ynasty have appeared—in further confirmation of that statement. Silver 
plates bearing the bishop's name Bichamon have also been found here. 

MEOINET HABO.—The first temple-court and its surroundings have 
been thoroughly cloared of rubbish, which waa undermining the walls. 
‘A jar of demotic cstraka was found here, wleo a statue of Amenophis TI, 
lund the base of some other statue. 

QURNAH—A liroken column in the Ramesseum has been repaired ; 
and protecting doors have been placed before the tomb of Rechmara, and 
before another of the xvir dynasty lately discovered, 

DER-EL-BAMARI—The clearing of a terrace revealed « number of ap 
parently very aticiout implements, and « number of Koptic inseriptions 

BIBAN-EL-MOLUK—The tombs of Rameses VI and of Raineses IX 
hhave beon cleared away and protected with doors, A valuable collection 
sue made here of stone fragments left in the tombs and bearing rapidly 
exeouted fanciful designs not related to the tomb sculptures. 

DER-EL-MEDINET—The temple has heen protected by restoring the 
‘old enclosure wall; and at Abydos the smaller temple has been enclosed, 
‘and the work of excavation begun about the larger temple. 

FAYOM.—Mr. Petrie has finished his excavations in the Fuydim, and 
has transmitted sixty-two cases to the Gtzoh Museum for inspection. ‘The 
chief result of this season's work bas been, he says, the collection of dupti- 
cates of objects previously reported. 

OLD CAIRO.—Au exteusive Kulle cometery has been persistently plun= 
dered for many months by # few Arb peasante. ‘The tombs lig just be- 
low the surfnce, which was intely an unbroken stretch of sand. ‘They are 
rudely opened from the top or at one side in the hope of finding inscribed 
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stones; und they are at once partially or wholly concealed again by the 
‘workien, who knowing the sacrilege which they do to their own Faith, 
rwke off when anyooe approaches No “unbeliover” may meddle with 
‘auch sites, and it fs seldom that one can get « glimpse of the tomb-structure. 
‘The walls, which are rectangular, scem to be about 35 centim. thick, sar- 
mounted by a low arch—the whole strongly built up of small unburnt 
bricks made apparently of Nilemud mixed with bite of limestone. ‘The 
inside is whitewashed, and 2 shallow niche is left at one end, in which per- 
haps the inscribed tablet was placed.’ The bodies of the dead were wrap- 
ped in very coarse cloth or matting, and a few fragments of wood are to 
‘ho seen teattered about. ‘The tablets are commonly 4 to 6 cont. thick the 
other dimensions vary greatly, the maximum hardly exceeding 60 cent. 
White marile—occasionally mottled or black—is of more frequent vccar- 
rence than coarser limestones, ‘The letters are sometimes incised, and some- 
timee brought into relief by shallow incisions between them, ‘The style of 
letters varies greatly, being more or lees ornamental. A few stones are 
bonlered with excellent designs. ‘The inseription consists of the usual for- 
mula of invocation followed by the name and date, which varies from 240 
to 270 of the Hegira, 

‘The management of the Gizeh Muscum have taken no action in the 
‘matter—except to bay the tablets, of witich several hundred have been 
collected. 


The rubbish hexps of Old Cairo have lately been examined by Count 
a'Hulst, in behalf of the British Museum, for what ean be learned from 
them about old Arab pottery ; but the results are not yet reported. A 
contract has aleo just been signed giving to the Egypt Exploration Fund 
for three years the right to exeavate the site of Herakleopolis (modern 
Abnasel-Medineh), the capital of the 1x and x dynasty kings near the - 
entrance to the Fayim—and also ite necrupolis, the modem Sedment, in 
the border of the desert. ‘The Committee of the Fund was at the last 
‘moment indueed by various considerations not to excavate during the 
present season, 

Cairo, Epypt, 

‘March 25, 1890, 


Fumry B. Govpann, 


A statement by ove of the fellatn, that the tablets are found lying in a horizontal 
‘position above and outside of the tombe dors not accord with the fnets that the tombe 
‘are commonly broken into, and that no objeeta of ealue are foul except tbe tablets, 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOK: 


AucumovoctoaL Ixsrerure oF Astenica, Toh Annual Reporte 
1888-89, With Appendices on the recent progress of axchwology 
by Aurnep Ewmnsox, Hexry W, Hayes, and Ap. F. Bax- 
DELIER. 8vo, pp. 108, Cambridge, 1889; John Wilson and Son, 
While the Institute had considerably increased ite mewbership during 

1888-89 and the separate societies into which it i# divided had shown 

‘umurual activity, there was not very mach material for a ruport, owing to 

delay in the publications of Messrs, Clarke and Bandelior anil the fact 

‘that the Institute is at present reserving ite funds for some futuro exeava- 

tions, ‘Tho waient feature of the report is the first paper in the appendix 

‘on Recent Progres in Classical Arvhirology, by Alfred Emerson, Professor 

fof Greok in Lake Forest University. It covers the last ten years, begin= 

fing with Olympia and closing with the Athouian akropolis. Tt ie only 
when all the facts aro thus grouped by a skillod and fasnilinr hand that 
their collective importance ean be grasped. Pergnmon, Myrina, Assos, 
the exploration of Asia Minor, Cyprus and Crete, and the unexpooted 

Greek finds in Egypt, are all taken up in tun, ‘The share in enrrying 

fon and (lustratiug all this work taken by the German, Fronch, Italian, 

English, anid American Schools und Academies and archieological reviews, 

in sot forth, The picture ie an interesting one. ‘The climax is reached on 

Greck sil in tho excavations of Epidauros, Elousis, Mykeuai, Delos and 

‘Athons. A more concise account of corresponding work in American 

archwology is given by Profieor Henry W. Haynes. Itis largely devoted 

to-nn enumerition of the works that have been published during the pant 
fow years: the work of Mess, Bandelier, Putnam, Powell and his asso- 
ciater in the Bureau of Exhnology, especially Proféssor Cyrus Thomns. 

‘Mr, A. F, Bandelier then contributes a ehort account of archwological 

work in Arizona and New Mesico during 1888-89—A. L. F., Jn. 


Wrursas H, Goooyrar, A History of Act for elosses, art-studente, 
‘anil tonciata in Burope. Second Edition, 1889, A. 8, Barnes & 
Co, New York and Chiengo. 

‘This brief history is intended to be an elementary guide to the subject, 
If brevity wore always the soul of wit, it should be rated very high, Of 
{ta 852 pages more than half are occupied by illustrations; in the remain 
ing hundred and fifty odd pages of text » cursory glance is tnken at the 
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architectury, sculpture, and painting, of all counteies from Egypt to mod- 
erm times, The sketch is tolerably accurate aud well suited to students in 
schools, academies, aud perhaps colleges, ‘The division of the text 
raumorous sections with headings makes it easy of conmultation. Many of 
the illustrations are fairly good, although the brilliant red and brown tints 
in which they are often printed are repulsive, Where so little space wy 
aut his disposal, the writer should have confined himself to « clear and 
systematic exposition of his subject, He seems to fail in ability to uanlyze 
styles and state condensély, to east away the superthious and hold on to 
the esential, We have historical and social eourave and disquisitions on 
side isto. ‘Thorw is not a sufficient enumeration of mpocial works to illus 
trate general remarks, or epecification of differences of styles, or explana- 
tion of historia development. ‘The use of the word * Byzantine" to inelude 
all Early-Chiistian art is an inaceurate and misleading ianovation, wade 
all the more confusing, because, forgetful of his innovation, he see the 
torm at times, in the ustal aoooptance, to designate the art of the Byzanti 
Empire—A. LF. Jn. 


Lacoy pe LA Manon, Led Soeur, 8vo, pp. 320, Paris, 1889; 
Quantin. 


‘This volume is a very creditable addition to the Bibliothique de len 
seignement des Beaus-Arts, Prony his connection with the historical sec: 
tion of thw Avohives nationates de France, M. de ta Marche has had abn 
dant opportunity to acquaint hinnwelf with the richost collection of historical 
seals, and he has improved his opportunity 90 ws to present to usin this little 
volume x thoroaghly comprehensive and interesting aocount of the history. 
cof seals from the earliest Egyptian and Babylonian engraved stones to the 
decadence of the art in modern times. Several of the chaptors of the vol- 
‘ume are descriptive and historical in character, and, with the aid of pro 
cess roproductions, bring to our notico a series of seals of sovervigns, then 
of knights, then of civil official, and finally of ecclesiastics. Other chap. 
tory are designed to inform us in regard to the charncter of the art and 
treat of tho Yarious kinds of matrices and impressions, of the inscriptions 
‘on seals, and of the laws which have regulated their use, By no means 
‘tho least valuable is the chapter on collections of aeals, which indicates 
the case with which collections may be formed of fuesimiles anid photo- 
graphic reproductions. By this means sigillography ceases to he of inter- 
fat merely to the antiquarian and amiteur, and becomes an important 
and fruitful branch of archiwology—A. M, 
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ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 

J, 8 Morcas. Mission Scientifique au Cancose, Blues archéolo- 
giguee ethistoriques, Tome Premier. Lex premiere agea eles meters 
dana? Arménie Ruse: pp. 231, pl. vit, fig. 215. Tome Deuxieme, 
Recherches nur Tes origines den peuples du Concave: pp. 306, pl. XVI, 
fig. 46, 8vo, Paris, 1889; Leroux. 

‘The French Ministry of Publio Lostruction sent M, J. de Morgan on ass 
‘expedition to the Caucasus with the object of making archwological inver- 
tigations and of securing by excavation collections for the French museums, 
‘Threo years spent in constant work in this region have resulted in the for- 
oation of Important collections and in the present report in which are 
formaulnted the results of tho author's work and studies. ‘They turn largely. 
upon preblstoric archeology and the origin of motals, 

Tw this fleld—the Caucasus, and especially Armenia—Frencb archival 
iste have been tho nctivo rivals of the Russians, MM. Chantre and Ger- 
rain Bapat wero M. de Morgan's predecessors, but his work appears to 
Ihave been more comprehensive. His report is divided into two parts, ‘The 
first volume giver carefil nccount of the author's excavations in tho enrly 
necropoli and n eonsoquent study on the arts and industries, arma, dress, 
orniments, instruments and implements, agriculture aud cerauics of the 
people they represent, ‘This poople, he concludes, was of the Turanian 
aco, settled in thie region frum the earliext ages, who made of it, in tho 
progrss of history, their Inst stronghold against the increasing power af 
Shemitos and Aryans, ‘Their ously necropoti, which eannot be later than 
18000 or 2500 n, ¢,,show thom to have been at that time farniliar with the 
use of fron and bronzo; the former boing obtained from local mines, the 
latter being of forvign importation from further east, Assyria, Baby- 
Jonia, Egypt lind no rates from which to draw these metale except the 
copper snines of the Sinaitic peninsula, and tho vext nearest source was 
the wountaine of Armenia: the conclusion is, that the earliest historic 
einpire—Egypt and Babylonia—wero probably indebted for their know! 
age und use of metals to the Turaninns of the Caucasus, The author's 
Attempt to formulate the prehistory of this region leadé him to the 
following remit, (1) ‘There ie no proof of the paleolithic state in 
‘Transcaucasia: (2) The neulithio (or polished etone) and bronze states, if 
they existed at all in Little Cancasus, were of short duration: (3) ‘The 
Swastika, mthor abundant in the Caucasus, appears to have been intro- 
‘duced by « migration previous to that of the metals: (4) ‘The peoples of 
the Cancama certainly received from the Eaat the knowledge of bronze, but 
probably invented iron: (5) The necropoli of Redkine-lager and Djalall- 
‘oghle belong to the first poriod of the use of iron, whose discovery in the 
Caucasus is certainly anterior to 2000 n. ¢,: (6) This irom stayo was of 
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ong durution and, though probably of Turanian origin, felt the Aryan 
and then the Shemitie influence, and ended when the Aryans invaded the 
country : (7) Assyrian inluenoe was felt in Russian Armenia from the sx to 
the vit cent, x. .: (8) The most eent tombs of the necropoli ofthe Lelwar 
region date between the vrrr aud ¥ cent. m.c.: (8) In the latest tombe of 
‘Russian Armenia native art gradually disappearsandie repluced by Tranian, 
forms, probably introduced into the Caucasus by the Ossethinne; (9) Inhu- 
nation Was pructised in the iron state, and was followed by incineration, 

1f, na aceans probable, the Caucasians employed bronze wud frow befire 
these or other métals were known to the early Babylonians and Kgyptinns, 
the date of the earliest Caucwsian civilization represented by the totabs of 
the first group is curtainly not exaggerated by M.de Morgan, On the 
contrary, if he had possosed a more detailed acquaintance with Exyptian 
and Babylonian antiquities and literutare, and such works us the soopere 
of epi 1 (vt dynasty) and the figures of Tello, he would have been able 
1 amert that the jubabitants of the lowor Euphrates and Nile valleys 
already employed motala hetwoen 500 and 4000 8,0, In 1883, Profesor 
Royor published in the Archiv fur Anthropologie (vol. x1v) a good sun= 
mary of what was known of the use of bronze in antiquity. 

‘The author divides Caucasian induatey into four periods : tho jira, rop> 
reventod by the neoropoli of Redkine-lager and Djalall-ogllo, hojine in 
2600-000 n. ¢2; the third aliows Assyrian intluence, and dates hotwees 
saxand vir nt.¢ the aeoond comes at an indoterminate date botween thow ; 
the fourth prosonta special charactoristion whieh show that it represoute 
tho Tranian invaders of the vit cout, n, ¢, called the Irons oF Owethians, 
Tasting up to the y cetit. »,¢. A large part of the volume is devoted to 
historic andl ethnographic considerations whieh aro vory tistructive for the 
‘lucidution of the very obveure probleme involved in the study of this 
almont unknown region. It ie ty he hoped that before Jong: « sufficient 
number of correlated facts will be sgeouped to bring this region into or- 
panic connection with the great civilizations of the East, 

An attempt at such m treatment from the historic point is mundo in the 
the second volume of this woek,! in, which the development of the peoples 
that inhabited this region ig traced from the earliest prehiatorie periods to 




















"Tie following aro thw tices f iw ohaptery: oh. x. Origine U1 Chaldam:Byyptins 
Perio att, The Argonaut? 18; Amgrian peried ; ¥- Kingdan of Ourartou; Yi fuo- 
sion 9f the VT century; vit. Pervian period vit, Alexander the Gout andl the Salew- 
idan; 14, Hbaagrophy of the Inhabitants ofthe Crnedaue Yn the Lat gente 2,2. Brom 
‘the fet century ta the yreat iavarions of tht Barbarians sn the We: x. Frvesions of 
Barburiuna én the West, Omquaits of the Arabs; x1t. Georgian independencs- xt 
Tarkish inesione—Seldjubides end Mongola: xxv. Modern vias Torkich and Persian 
tomation ; Kua conquest | ¥, Ondbunions, 
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‘he present day. It is based on two sources—literature and diseoveries— 
both of which are insufficient in quantity. For theearly-period the author 
‘makes nu interesting study of the emigration of metals illustrated by maps 
and by comparative tublos of the mines of copper and tin on the lobe and 
of tho names of the various metala in different languages, from which be 
draws intoresting deductions Hcbrow and Greck traditions regarding: 
the knowledge and use of metals refor mostly to the Caucasus. ‘The author 
‘ilopte the Turunian theory of Hitite ethnography anil consequently re- 
Inten the Hittites to the Cauessus and gives in ite pluco n sketch of the 
Iistory of thie uowly discovered people whose contests typify, according to 
ia, the contest between the Turunians and the other great branches of 
the human rice. The Assyriun annale are laid under heavy contribution 
form sketch of the various“ Turaninn” state stunted to the north and west 
of Assyria, During the x century, there aroat on the ruins of the Turaniass 
confederacy, the poweeful kingdom of Ourartou, which included the greater 
part of Armenia and perhaps of Little Caucasus. Tt kings, according to 
Assyrian annals, wore the most formidable northern wdversiries of Assyria 
for nearly two centuries, and they embodied the lit effort mundo by thw 
‘Puraniane to play a proponderant part in Western Ania, At thin time 
they were attacked also hy the hordes of the North, who expélled the 
‘Turanians from Armenia and Asin Minor, Befiro this, the Toubal and 
‘Movslikou wore iuaponsient ‘Turanian peoples, aa were also tho inhabitante 
of Khoammouk and Naisi, ‘There hud boon » slow Aryan immigration 
into Caucasus, Armonia, and Kurdistan, when Cimmerian and Seythinn 
invaders cane down from the North, From this time forward there are 
‘ore data on which to buwe historio and ethnographic judgments eonoern= 
ing the vivissitudes of thin rqgion under the Persians, Greeks, Byzantines, 
‘ani Mobamniedans, and, those phnaes ary hettor known, they require 
no epecial comment, 

‘The picture given in thes volumes is one not to be found elsewhere. 
Tis novelty excuses a cortuin anaunt of ropetition and defbetive arranges 
memt—A. L. Prormaanan, de. 


CLASSICAL ARCHA@LOGY. 

Joux M.Cnow. The Athenian Pugs, With a Survey and Notes by 
Josern THacner Crane. Reprinted from the Papers of the 
American School of Olansieal Stulies at Athena, vol. 1%, pp. 207-80, 
‘Vhie pamphlet embodies the reaalts of a careftl study of the whole Pays 

question, made during the author's residence in Athena at the American 

School, It ira clear and concise summary of the subject, comp 

examination of the paswges in uucient wuthors where the Pnys ia wens 

tioned; » minute description of the site known wx the Pynx, illustrated 
by several cuts and x map ; snd 'n detailed review of the objections to what 
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may be called the Chandler hypothesis. ‘The whole f¢ « picce of intlli- 
ent work which is most creditable to American scholarship, 

More than ane hundred years ayo, the English traveller Richard Chand: 
ler identified an the long-noglected Payx u somicireular oxeavation on the 
Aiortheast slope of w hill between the Musoum Hill and the Hill of the 
Nympha ‘These riins—if that wort can tw used of remaine so scanty— 
hd previously been known under sevural different names, Stanet and 
Revett had described them under the name of the Odeum of Regilla. Since 
Chandler's timo, the ste his boon visited by all travellors in Greece who 
have any interest im antiquity, and has been vleseribed by not w few. 
Until the middle of the oontury, thore was little oF no question. ns to the 
Mentity of the romain.’ In 1852, Welcker, following out hints dropped 
hy Ulrich, published a thesis to prove that the site bad really been a 
plage evcred to Zeus, thut the so-called ‘Tribune of Demosthenes had heen 
in fact an altar, Gételing* hd previously maintained that the ruins were 
thowe of Pelagic fort which had hoon afterwards altered as w place for 
the public nssembly, ‘The literature which these novel views caed firth 
is nither meagre (as ean be eon from Professor Crow's bibliogeaphy) nor 
‘oninspuesionod, 

When Ernst Curtius took hold of the abject in 1862, he fole justified 
in calling it die brennendate Frage der énneren Topographic von Athen, 
Tn onlee to come 10 some certain conclusion, he made exeayntions on the 
sito, nnd the results of hin work wore published in No, 1 of his Adiscke 
‘Stuition. It is apparent from the tous of this eaay thnt he felt he had 
‘extingulahed w great part of the conflagration: he believed that this site 
cond wot have heen the Pays, although where the Poy really hud boon 
‘be could not discover, Le is not-eary to agree with Barsian* and Hicks? 
tht even on Curtiue! presentation of the facts we ean still believe in the 
Chandler theory, Some scholary have preferred to have no opinion on 
the abject; othors* have aocepted Cartius' conclusion, that tho site was 
‘mored one, an dyopi feov, ‘Tho result of Professor Crowe's work is to show 
that on several points Curtins wae mistaken in his observations, if they 
wero really his." 








*Horriaxn and Sonicasx tind expromed suvpleion carly in the century; 
Cinmuncraenes, Adbeoe Pays Copeahugen, 1875. 

"Dir Belin dex Mc\nen Zane oer tas Peangibon ou Athen, bisher gemsunt die 
Prope: Bert, 186 

"Das Pedaryib in Athen: Halle, 1851, Das Palagibvn snd dle Paye in Athen 
Fem, 1888, 

“Lit Contrabinny, Suly 28, 1963, 1 Bey. Brits. Athen 

1B gy Gumtt. atid Kawi, Life of the Greeks and Romana 

*Cunverrsesns, Lc, says that Curtin had excavations mode andar tho direction 
of a German architect. 
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(1) The area of the encidsuro is more than twice that sssigned by Car 
tina Indeed when the data yiven in the Attiecke Studien are used, it is 
exsy to se0 that in sowe inexplicable fashion a mistake was made in eal- 
culating the area. 

(2) The surfinco of the rocky hillside is not everywhere sauber bearbeitet, 
a Ourtins concluded from its condition where his excavations were made. 
In general it is too rough and uneven to have served a3 a floor, even if we 
‘eats auppos that a sloping floor could be used. It is much more probable 
‘that, as Chandler thought, the whole enclosure was filled up even with the 
upper edge where the hema or tribune ptands, 

(3) In two places indicated on hie chart Curtiue reports the amooth 
rook surface at the base of the rear wall to be 4.3 and 3.5 meters respec 
tively below the level of the foot of the bema. Profesor Crow says that 
tit these points the mck surfhce is on a level with the foot of the be 
‘This mistake was so obvious on first entering the enclonuro, that it lod 
Professor Crow to make a new examination of the whole site, 

(4) About tworthinds of tho distance from the bema to the Cyelopoan 
wall forming the are of the semicircle Cartius disoovered, at « paint six 
moters below the present surface, a structure of which he writes ns follows: 
Ee war also keine Treppe, condern offenbar ein gloichartiger Bau, wie das 
Bess obon in der Mite der Hekwand, wit dem er in einer Lina liegt wend 
10 dass dis Stufen parallel faufon. Ex iat aloo durchaus swahrackeinlich, 
ase euch hier wis oben iber den Stufen ein wier-eekiger Felawiirfe sh erhob, 
Die Ansiten desselben sind sichtbar, aber ev ist bia auf die Grundfliohe ab- 
gevsrbritet, was au dem Zavicke geachahen ity ein epiterce Gebiiude davither 
feufahron (op. eit, p. 79). Elsewhere (p97) he mentions daw mitealat- 
tertichs gemitner found here, and concluces that it wax the remains of « 
Byaantine chapel, Bursian bravely assorted that this structure must have 
been second bem, used, perhaps, when the wind blew 90 strongly that 
wapeaker on the upper and larger tribune could not be heard, Or pos 
sibly it would explain the story preserved by Plutarch, that the Thirty 
‘Tyrants had tumed the hema so that it fhoed away from the sea; this 
lower structure might then be looked upon at the older tribune. But 
Profewor Crow found hire nothing but three yeps out into the hillside, 
apparently of the same date ax other cuttings in the rocky hills of this 
locality. Both Professor Crow and Mr. Clark consider that these atepe 
fare of much older date than the construction of the Payx: not « hint i 
given of any’ remains of » building over them, 

(5) Acconding to Mr. Clarke's survey, aven tho outline of the Pays given 
in the chart accompanying the Attiache Studion ix inoorroct. Welcker's 
chart published in 1852 gives a more accurate idea of the real shape of 
‘the enclosure. 
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Professor Crow's studies, then, result in putting the question about where 
it was before Curtius began his work on it. The latter has succeeded in 
calling attontion more fully to the connection of the Pnyx with the pre- 

storie remains in ita vicinity. In other respects he has only eonfied 
the problew which he thought to solve, Professor Crow does not claim 
to have prououncad the Inst word. Yet, after reading his discussian of 
tho objections to the Chandler theory, one is tempted to frame a stronger 
statement than bis conclusion, that, While we cannot aay sith absolute cer- 
fainty that the so-called Priye ts the real Puy, the evidence taken collectively 
‘ia atrongly in favor of this conelurion.—G. M. Wancnixe, 


K, Dumox. Le Thédtre de Polyoléte-—Reconstrnction Papres un 

module. Folio, pp. 31, % plates. Paris, 1889, 

Th this short essay the author puts forth » new method of reconstructing 
the ancient theatre. He claims to have fornd a modulus (of about 11 feet) 
‘whose multiples and fretiony were used in building Polykleitos’ theatre 
at Epidanros, and, presumably, the other ancient theatres. ‘Tho ground 
plan given on one of the plates sevms to have been earried out with great 
cine nnd conscientiousness, ‘Tho only objection is that the method is too nrti- 
ficial, especially when itis found that it operates with four different systoms 
of measurement. ‘The author considers himself at decided variance with 
Vitruvins, though his independence is perhaps in some iistanoes only fin 
ied. And this, for one who is convinced of the high value of Vitruvius! 
sources, where he treats of the Greek theatro, is not to be lamented, ‘This 
radial construction of the theatre does not seen sufficiently valued in the 
esay under consideration. ‘The elder Polykleitoe (not the younger) is 
regarded as the builder of the theatre at Epidauros, and better notion 
fn regard to ite “harmony” is arrived at—G. Oxaatens, in Week, f 
‘Bast. Philol, 189), No, 12. 











Tnatoor-Buraten und O, Kraut, Tiersund Pflancenbilder auf 
Miinzen und Genuen der klassischen Altertume, "sto, pp. 168, 26 
Phototype plates. Leipzig, 1889. 

This work of the two authors is n worthy successor of Imhoof"s Portraits 
1 coins of the Roman Republic and Empire (1879), snd of his Portraits 
Of Hellenie and Hellewized peoples (1885), a8 well us of Kellor’s Tiere des 
Hlumischen Altertuavs. 13 plates are given to the coina, and az many more 
to genm ‘They are then arranged in their natural order of aubject: mame 
tual, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, and plants. For the purely archieolog- 
ical reader wome plates of fabulous and compound animals are subjoiued. 
‘The phototypes from various public and privute cullectione are ebosen 
luruully hecauwe they are successful and interesting representations and 
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‘ailord w yond goneral survey of the Held, ‘The whale of the material is wot 
Presonted, but mther such a section wr beare repeated testimony to the 
skill sid tnate of the editor, ‘The common assertion, that the ancients 
Jackes! the abifity to observe nature closely is repeutedly cintradicted hy 
these ovine and gems. ‘The general impression of each animal is truly 
given just us it would appear to one who had been used to sesing it from 
hhis youth but. had -not paid expecta! attention co its separnte members 
‘The identification of many of the forms is, honeo, often imosrtain, aa the 
slight difivrences of apocies are omitted or indistinctly shown. A. valuably 
part of the work i the lists of typos that ocour but are not ahown in the 
hook itseli—A. Preven, in Wook. f, Mase, Philol, 1889, No. 46, 


R.Gruxpwaxy, Cher 98 in Alin gafuntene Henketinachriften auf 
grlechiachen Thowyyfiisen, Laiprig, 1880 ; Toubner, 

‘Tho wuthor publisher hore for tho first timo a volJootiow of inseriptious 
‘on vasehindles at present in the Japanese Pango nt Dresden, Of these, 
‘82 Wulong to vases of Kuidlan manufacture, 14 come from Rhodos, nid i 
fow from Paros anil Thasos. In the Grst prt fs given au iluatsated Unt 
‘ofthe insoriptions, together with w eareful restoration nnd commentary of 
thom by the ald of cogiato material, In the next section advantage it 
taken of previous work by Stophuni, Becker and Dumont. Rhodos, Kni« 
os, wos, and Otbia are the main centres of the manufacture and export, 
Tn regard 10 the names stamped on the vawes, the writer believes the fit 
to be thot of m stato oficial, the second that of the xepauete or potter: the 
first identification is made probable by the analogy of coins. Ita at tines 
dlffionlt to make a distinction bet woen offic vate wrk, the latter 
ames being ofton found by tho side of the former, The names are not 
flwaye on une handle, but are sometimes divided between them, ao that on 
‘ono appears the main stamp of tho officials sometimes with title and pros 
venience, on the other, the subsidiary stamp of the maker or makers — 
R. Hunson, in Wook, f. Aan. Philol, 1890, No. 16. 






























V, Latous, LArchitecture Gromque, 8v0, pp. 304. Paris, 1848 
Qua 
Ttisunforiunats that the Bibliothique de CBnsctgnewent ies Bewee-Arte 

should not be represented by a stronger book on Groek architecture, Otie 

inéeds merely vo zinnce nt page 9 of this little eolume and read the author's 

list of the most important publications ott Greek arvbitecture, to obtain a 

fiirsamplo of the inadequacy, inaccuracy and Inck of discrimination which 

characterize the remaindor of the volume. M, Laloux evidently belongs 

9 that clas of Frenchmen wows patriotisn permite them to mention # 

fiw German and English sources of information, provided lie makes little 
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‘or a0 nae of thems anu cites their titles innccurately. ‘The hook ix written 
bby. practical architect, and we might well disrogard ita bibliographic anil 
arohwologic deficincies (though itis rather sa to s00 the moet antiquated 
information still treated as the most important) if only the author would 
supply in ite pluce information of practical importance. But even here 
tho book iy sadly Iaoking. ‘The illustrations aro uuwerous, but poor anil 
misleading; the definitions and descriptions show alsin confusion of 
thought, which is most unfortunate, a4 nu elementary treatise should at 
Ieaet stato clearly the findamental notions of the subject, 

‘Tho inatanoes of inneourucies in this yoluane are too numerous to receive 
serious treatment, But sometinios the author's lack of knoviledge seems 
to bo deliberate. ‘Thus, in speaking of iryns, He tells us, with perfect 
coutidence, that tha walls wore built about the xtv century and that the 
silleries there afford ua the moyt nucient (1) experiment in vaulted (!) cos 
‘truction—aich jnfirmation haa been sanctioned by centuries of ignorance, 
Bat, though ho knows of a Preuch translation of Schliemana’s Tiryas the 
excavations have no special intorest from an architectural point of view." 
So, he republishes the vacant old plan of the acropolis made bofore the 
exeavations had beon undertaken, Again, sine Hittor? and Zanth, Ar- 
chilecure autiqus de ta Sicite, ix on» of the few French works cited in the 
Tist ho might hnvo consulted the work to advantage: on p79 ho refers ta 
“the old tomple” and to * the more recent temple 
qualnted with only two; though on p, 188 he ays "there are aix texuples 
known at Selinous, of which it is difficult to distinguish the plans in the 
{great rune of cuine which cover the ground.” Had he reforred to Hittorf, 
The might have found seven of tho temples of Selinows carefully atin: 
snuishiod aud described, 

Several of tho more important volumes of thin aries have ntrealy teat 
trnualated Into English, and we believe the demand for w good lisuthook 
‘ou Grek arvhitectire sting enough to have found for this, also, w trans 
lator, But the oontonta of the volume do not merit t—A. M. 


Jones Mawrina. L?Art Atrunque. Ulustes de 4 planches en eon- 
Jones ot do 100 gravures dans Is texte, apres les originaux ou d’apris 
Jos documents les plus authontiques. Bvo, pp. 85, Paris, 1889 ; 
Firmin-Didot, 

‘This work waa written in view of the subject pmposed by the French 
Abadimia des Inscriptions et Beller Lettres: * Critical study of the extant 
works of Eirnsoan art; origins of this art; its influouce on Roman art.” 
Teas crowned by the Academy in Novorber, 1887, und was in some points 
romodelled boforo publication. ‘The author hd alroady publishod w hand: 
hook on the subject, Manunl d'Archtologie Bteusque et Romaine; in which 
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hhis treatment of Etrosean archeology did not lend one to expect #0 good 
a book as the present certainly ix, The scheme is excellent ; the treat- 
ment full, clear and systemtic; the illustrations numerous; the material 
well grasped ; the literature of the subject mastered, To these virtues is 
aidded another, also found more frequently among French than other Con- 
tinental writers, au interesting and good style. The thoroughly scientific 
thundpoint ie shown even in matters that may wppear trivial but are very 
indicative, such mathe use of the ancient proper names instead of modern 
‘xjuivalente, 

Ch, 4, on Etruris and the Etruscans, treats of the countries inhabited 
by the Etrucane, the Etruscan rao, and ite migration, Ch, 11 is devoted 
to the earliest Etruscan barials, the ombe a poaso, and contains w thesis in 
fuvor of their ascription to the Etruscans instead of to an Italic race. In 
ch. 111, entitled “The first Etruscan civilization,” the earliest works of 
‘cornice und metallurgy are deveribed. ‘The Etruscuus who settted to the 
north of the Apeunines are the subject of oh, rv, and the more advanced 
art of the Etruscans south of the Apennines follows, in ch. v. Here the 
first part of the ook closes, with the end of a goneral skotch of the history 
of Etruscan art from ite beginning to the seeond cent. #.¢., when Grioo- 
Toman art began to predominate in Italy. Before prooeeding any further, 
the author's views on Etrusun ethnology, history, and art may be briefly 
analyzed. 

‘The author finds Etruscans overs whore in Ttaly, and belioves, with Cato, 
that nearly the whole of Italy belonged to them, He stntes the various 
ancient hypotheses regarding the race to whieh the Etruseane belong: 
that of Hellanikos—that they were « branch of the Pelagians, and ie 
embarked at the mouth of the Po; that of Herodotoe—that they: were 
‘Lydliawe who eame from Smyrna to Umbrin; that of Dionysios of Halikar- 
‘huseoe—that they were autochthonous M. Martha concludes that the 
™ Btriwans" were probably Pelasgians, but may be x term (o designate a 
mixed popolation and without ethnic meaning. He declares himeolf 
‘guint an immigration by sea and adopts the general terms of the con- 
‘clusions of Helbig and Undset—thnt they came into Italy from the north 
by Jand, probably in the eleventh cuntury n.€. Asm consequence, the 
tombe a pozzo which reprewnt burial by cremation nre said to belong to 
the early Etruscan civilisation, in the same way ax the Combe a camera with 
their buried bodiee represent a later stage of the same culture, Neither 
Colts, Gauls, nor Umbriaus, nor any other non-Etruscan tribes aro allowed. 
to claim any archeological remains. ‘The early “Etruscans” are a semi 
barbarous people, without arte or even industries, without a capacity wo 
develop them without outside help; a peoplo purely imitative and without 
imagination, M. Martha does not face the dilemma which Ie makes for 
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himself in trying to explain why the Etruseans north of the Apennines 
remained barbarous while their Tuscan brethren uivanced to w compara- 
tively high stage of culture, which they must have renched by eontact 
‘with » more highly civilized. preexisting civilization. Whut wns this 
civilization higher than the Etrusean? Can it possibly have disappeared 
without leaving a trace? ‘This is cortainly the erus of the Etruscophiles, 
for they are unwilling to grant that tradition i¢ correct we interproted by 
the majority of madeen writere—that thie proexistent population was w 
branch of the Pelagians, whoever these may have been, An 
‘arly Grock works in pottory, architecture, painting, enrly figures 
alto dificult to explain on’ the exclusive Etruscan hypothesis. In thet, 
the weakest point in the book may be said to be comparative archwology. 
Tt ie true that not much has been written on the subject, but ite very 
novelty nukes it tempting, and the omission 1 liminishes the value 
of the work as a critical study of the origins and history of Etruscan art. 

‘The author gives the following stages or periods in tho development of 
the Beruseans south of the Apennines: CL) fombe a posso ; (2) tmnbe a 
fou, ond Vit, bog. vit cont, 5 (3) period of Oriental, especially Pheonician, 
influence, or of the Combe d camera, which begins with the weond half of the 
‘¥it cont, and Include tho fkmour treasures of the Regulinis Galassi tomb 
(Cuere), the Grotte of Tris (Vulei), of the Tomba del duce (Vetulonin), and 
the finds of Palestrina; (4) predominance of Hellenism, beginning with 
tho ¥ century, with Athenian predominance; alehough thw Chalkidians, 
Phokatinns and Corinthians had imported Greek works long. before that 
date. ‘The lntest Greek influence was from Magna Grecia, ‘Thus the 
caroer of Etrurcan wrt wus mainly determined by commerce. 

“After the general historical sketoh comes the second or descriptive part of 
‘the hoalk, in which ench of tho arts ie taken up in tur, and the prineipal 
montimentsdescribed in onder, Tn architecture—aftor preliminary remarks 
‘on the material, the cutting of rocks, froe construction, the vault, wooden 
vonitruetion, genorat forms, the colarnns,and sculptured and painted details 
—we find chapters on (1) seputehral, (2) military, and (3) religious archi 
tecture. ‘They are very complote summaries of the present knowledge 
regarding this subject. Sculpture (ch, x1t) und Painting (ch, xt) are 
trented after the same manner; the general remarks on historic develop- 
ment, techuiquo, and method being followed by a description of the mon- 
‘uments classified under appropriate heads. Greces nnd Ania are credited 
‘with being the inspiring sourots of the arts of design amiony the Etraiseans, 
whose poverty of invention us well as of exccution Jed them, a soon ax 
they were blo, to adopt both th techniqae au the aubjects of Greek art. 
With them art fell to the level of au industry. The treatment of painting 
is fuller aud wore systematic than that of sculpture, its monuments being 
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‘more Humerous and varied in dato, and susceptible of elassifiention into 
‘schools and epoche: jt atylae are treated in ch. xv, and it ie shown to 
hhave liad « regular and progressive development contrary to the sporadi 
inorganic uso of sculpture. Tt shows « peculiar mixture of the native 
realism with an idealistic conventionalistn borrowed from Groece. Ch. 
XVI treats of Corumics; ch. xvar of Metallurgy; ch. xvttt of Jewelry ; 
ch, xtx of Glyptics and Numivmatics. Hero n flmdarnental diffioulty fe 
firever coming to the front, What of the tens of thousands of vases, 
Tbromes, gold jewelry, out stones and otber objects, found In Etruscan 
tombs: are they in reality of Etruscan workmanship? Apparently n small 
Proportion in the fifth and fourth centuries no, a larger number in the 
sixth und seventh. ‘The vases in black waro or buochero nero are treated 
with expecial fallnoss, as they constitute the typical Etruscan style. Nine- 
Aenthe of the painted vases found in muscurs and other collections eume 
from Etrusoan tombs: they wore imported from Greece, and are hare dit 
‘cissed only in onder to explain their presonos. A Greek origin is also 
ansoribed to the engraved atomes and the woll-known gold jewelry ; its the 
mietal-work (the mirrors, for example), the workmanship is usally trum 
‘ean but the type Greek, 

‘The wuthor oooupics a peculiar position ir regard to the country south 
vid east of Etruria, auch ne Latinn, Sabina, and the neighboring regions 
Inliabited by the Latins, the Volsci, Hernici, Aequivuli, and other cojnate 
tribes, whose early cities prewrye their ming to an even greater exteot 
thaws do the Etruscan cite, M. Martha, mainly throngh similarity of the 
names af many of theve cities to others in Etruscan territory, regards them 
also az Etruscan cities: much are Fidonno, Crostumina, ‘Tosenim, Velitene, 
Artonn, Fregellae, Forentinum, Cora, Terracina, If these coincidences 
Prove that n population of the same rice and language once inkubited 
Etruris, Latium and the Volscinn torritory, the welht of tradition and 
monumental evidence is surely in favor of this being not an Etruscan but 
.Greco-Ttalio population. In harmony with thie theory of the author le 
the clan that the Etruscans occupied the greater part of Southern Italy. 
But M. Martha has uot studied the Pelagio eitiee of Latiu, Sabina, wad 
its neighborhood, After elaiming them for the Ekruscans, he makes no 
use of them. His acount of military architecture, of sanctusries, of puly- 
igonal structures, of the use of vaulting and other mrchitectural features, 
would have buen fir tore complete if he hud iones, Aes consequence, 
wwe find # further and stranger claim—that the Etraseans vised polygonal 
masonry very extensively and everywhere, and that all the constructions 
of thls kind in Italy wers buile.by them, In this ignoring of all other 
early Ttaline races and calling all their remains Etruscan, M. Martha, 
believe, stands quite alone among writers, 
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Asa classification of mouuments into series, as 4 couvenient book for 
reference, na, in fact, the first book of w general character that har been 
written am this difficult subject, this work will renrler great service to both 
the archwologist and the learned public, even thongh it contain certain 
_govoral opininne of very doubtful exectitude—A. L. Frornixonas dx 


Iwax vo Mita. Havidbuch der Hoasinchen Allertuime- Wiken- 
whajt. Fiinfter Band, 3 Abteilung. Die grieehiechen. Sakyat- 
alterthimer und das Bihnenscesen ter Griechen und Romer. 8 
pp-Xt, 804, Minchin, 1300, 


‘This portion of the Gith volume of Dr. Iwan von Miller's encyclopedic 
handbook of elascieal antiquities contains two treatises; one by Dr. Paul 
Stengel on Greek Coremionial Antiquities, the other by Dr. Gustay Oemi- 
chen ot the Grevk and Roman Theatre. Dr. Srxsaxt"s work will be a 
amiost helpfil guide w students, as it is clear, eandensed, and thorough 
After a brief introduction, defining the subject, mentioning the chief 
sources of information aud thie fundamental charnetéristio of the Grock 
religion, the special topics wre treated in the following order: (1) Sacred 
places, adtars, the tewenoe anid the temple; (2) The offeials, the prieits, their 
tuavionte, the seera, divination arid the oracle: (3) Sacred practices, wrayer, 
ymnue, the oath, dedicalary afferinge, eurifies, purifoations andl the myate- 

ict; (A) Sacred veeurions, national festivute, the Olympian, Pythian, Iith- 
aiian, and Nemoon gumes, local fetivals including the Athenian, Pelopernne- 
sian andl other fatale. The literature of enh special topic ie given under 
its appropriate section, the foot-notes being reserved a proof-texts, 

Dr, Oranicunn’s work on the Theatre of the Greeks and Romans is 
rather dryor in treatment, After x perfunctory introduction, he treats 
first of thie politicosocial conditions of the Attic theatre, the time, place, 
‘aiid regulation of the plays, then of the personnel, and of the financial aud 
gal arrangements. After a simflartreatinent for the Toman theatro, he 
considers the extornal meats, the building, the paraphernalia, the notors’ 
oattit, ad, finally, the repreventation, the ciretiistances under which it 
yas given, the vations forme of ropresuntation, aad the vorrespnding 
sre—A. M, 


























Eeoex Peresses und Fenix vox Lescuay, Reisen in Lyhion, 

Milyas und Kibyeatie, pp. 248, 10 plates, Wien, 188%. 

‘The first volume of explorations in this series of “Travels in South- 
‘western Avia Minor” was undertaken in 1881 at the expense of the 
‘Austrian Government. Tho presout voluroe forms the second in the 
serits, and contains the redults of an expodition of 1882 (nude possible 
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‘hy tho contributions of certain generous patrons) and of an independent 
journey of Von Luschan in 1883-84, A third volume will treat of 
Pamphylia. 

‘The heliotype plates are from photographs taken by F. von Laschan, 
‘and the volume is accompanied by a very complete index to tho two that 
havealready appeared. In beauty of execution those volumes leave noth- 
ing to be desired. In the realm of topography many sites have been 
identified moro carefully than beftire. Especially is this true of the posi- 
tion of the ancient towns Karnylesios, Trysa, Istluda, Aporlai, Podalia, 
th cnpital of the district of Antiphollos, ete, and there i added s careful 
oseription of the voleanie district of Chimaira. Archmology ie enriched 
‘with careful descriptions of a rolief from a very ancient sepolehral monu- 
ment in Try, and of the frieze belonging to the heroin on the same site, 
Tho theatre at Myra, the granarium of Hadrian, and the Dorie monu- 
‘ment of Autiphellos are treated, and finally the walls of Balbura, which, 
though very late, noverthelow appear “Cyelopenn” in their type of 
stmeture. 

‘The inscriptions in the present volnme are especially important. ‘The 
‘oracle at Patara is shown to have bogun ite activity again in the seoond 
eeatury Ap. Many of tho formulas by which the disturber of'a tomb is 
cursed wore found. Tn ove rather unusual formals the entire property ie 
devoted to the treasury. Of tho Roman period thore is an inscription i 
howor of M. Agrippa, bat by far the most important is one from Rhoili- 
‘polis in honor of a cortain Oprimons. It comprines twenty columns it~ 
ranged on the four sides of an herodu. 64 separate testimonials of merit 
are contained in it, me granted by the emperor, others by procurators, 
‘bur most of them by the Lykian League (xowdr), We are niade acquainted 
‘with an officer termed dpyspiAag who seems to have hud churge of raising 
the imperial tribute and even of paying in « certain ainount out of his own 
pire in case the taxes had not w yet heen all brought up to the required 
sum. Another jnseription shows that the lykiurch and chiet-priest of the 
Auugusti (dpyepeis rw SeBarrav) wero usually separate offices, ‘The Ly- 
Ikian League wns composed of a xoxr) dpysipran) anid # noo} Rov, wud the 
latter seems to have had the right of passing houorary decrees. Separate 
committees jn the League were the dpyorriras (electors) and the BovAcurad, 
probably fewer in uumber, and finally the dpyorres. Opramons seems to 
have brought to the wid of the State 350,000 denarii, besides conatruoting 
many buildings and instituting festivals. He was especially benevolent at 
the time of the earthquake that wrought euch havoc throughout Asin 
Minor in the interval between 141 and 143 4..0. 

‘The anthropologic part of the hook is from the pen af Von Tasehan. 
Ty gives many illnstrations of heads, and, beside the material collected, i 
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an example of well considered method. ‘The chief part of the present pop- 
‘ulation of Lykia consists of Turkx Among them there is, however, a 
‘very peculiar race called the Tachtadschy, who live in the higher moun- 
tainous tracts and follow the business of wood-cutters. Though officially 
reckoned to Talat, they have their own strange superstitions and separate 
priests, Von L. suggests, from craniological considerations, a pr-Greek 
origin for these people. ‘The other inhabitants fall under two types. One 
of these evidently goes back to an Hellenic race, the other to some She 
itie people, The existence of this latter race in Lykia and Panuphy’ 
the author believes (with Petersen) ean be proved by philologie methods 
‘lo. —O, Tervnnn, in Wook. f. base. Philol, 1889, Nos. 47-8, 


Foot Rewen. Griechische Weihgeschonke. Sv0, pp. v-158. Wien, 

1890; F. Tempsky. 

‘This is the eighth of the series of treatises published hy the archmologi- 
val und epigraphical seminary of the University of Vienna under the direc- 
tion of Benudorf and Bormann, It i the work of a young and ambitious 
student, exhibiting the results of no small arvount of industry and care 
fal handling of w lange mase of material, This material has not been +0 
thoroughly treated before. The work is divided into four sections: (1) 
‘Tho origin, meaning and types of votive offerings; (2) Agonal votive offer- 
inge ; (3) The prizo tripods in musicat contests: (4) Votive offeringe con- 
nected with the drama. ‘The origin of votive offerings is found in the 
‘practice of making’ presents to the dead, though no attempt is wade to 
show how far the customs connected with votive offerings were derived 
from this source. The assumption upon which votive offerings are made 
is, that the divinity has feelings and wants similar to those of men. Such 
offerings are of various kinds; some are valuable in themselves, others 
for the ideas connected with them; some are symbolic in character, while 
others have no meaning beyoud themselves. ‘The best mode of elusifics- 
tion is an objective one, by means of which they fall into three classes: 
(a) representations of gods, heroes and personificntions ; (8) representa- 
Hons from human life: (e) objects of human posession. 

Agonal yotive offerings are then treated ander the headings images of 
festival-divinities, representations of the victorious athletes, charioteers, 
‘musicians, ef, and the offering of the prises and of the implements of vic- 
tory. The section devoted to tripods is an enlargement of the aathor’s 

sand troais of the character, form, and history of tri 
‘ods, of their pedestals and decoration, and of the buildings in which they 
Stood. Under votive offerings connected with the drama sre treat 
fnuges of Dionysot and his train: representations from tho drama itself: 
offerings of the theatrical properties and prizes —A. M. 
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Fighth: Annual Report of the Managing Committee af the American 
‘Belool of Classical Studies at Athens, 1888-89. With the Reports of 
Cuanues Watosrers, Director, and Fnask B.TARRELL, Annual 
Direetor, vo, pp. 5% Cambridge, 1889 ; Wikkon, 

‘Yho Report showe the presence of eight students during the year 188869. 
“Tho Schoo! was opened early in October and closed about April 1, when 
the studenta dispored to travel through various parte off Greece, The 
director in charge for the entire year was Professor Tarbell; Dr, Wald- 
stein alto directed the work during his stay in December, January, and 
March. Professor Tarbell held throe exercises « week on the nechitecttre 
Sf Athens, ou inscriptions, and in Greek literature; Dr. Waldstzin deliv 
cereal five lectures s week ou Greek art during the period of hie stay ; and 
Mr, Garduer uf the British School tectured on Greek vases. Dr. Wald 
Stein lia resigned the Directorship of the Fitawillian Musenns in Cam+ 
bridge in order to reside in Athens a purt of every year as permanent 
Director. Short reports are made on the excavations aud researches of 
the Seliool at Tkaria, Stumata, Anthedon, Thishe, and Platain carried on 
respectively by Mosrs. Buck, Washington, and Rolfe; full accounts of 
hich have been published in the Jounxat. 

‘The variety and inapiring quality of the work thrown open to atuidenta 
who nttond the School at Athuus is vividly shown by this Report. To rend. 
the Greek poets and orators under their native skies, to stand on the very 
aqot wher Demosthenes spoke and whore Sophokles and Aristophanes 
‘were acted, to lsten to such eminent European teachers es Dr. Dorpfeld 
and Mr, Gardner expounding the bistory of Greek art—these must do ne 
anuch to shape the interests ofa studont ae an entire college course. Semi- 
public meetings also were held for the presentation of papers, which were 
‘attended by a considerable number of archxologists living in Athens. Five 
‘of stich micetings were held and papers were read by Dr. Waldstein, Pro- 
fessor Tarbell, Mr, Buck, Dr. Rolfe, Mr. Lodge, Mr. Quinn, and Mr. W. J. 
Stillman, ‘The students have aleo submitted theses, several of which will 
be published LB, Jn, 


Wars. Abhemndlung w itie Erk 
tex alympiachen Zenstempeta und an 
pp. 59, Tabingen, 1887. 

Tu these pieces of reclining statuary Wals sees, not riversodls (ue they 
have been usually explained since Pansanine’ time), but spectators, Thy, 
two men in the eormur of the gable ut Olympin are shown to be quite un- 
like the nature of thy two rivers of the Joeality; and the same with regard 
tw the two comer figures of the western gable of the Parthenon. ‘The 














ing dee. Bekfigueen um Oxtgiebel 
Westyiehel dex Parthenon, Ato, 
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{ype of the reclining river-yod is not older than the third century n. ¢, 
‘und iin all probability was created by Eutychides, the scholar of Lysippos, 
and wae first used jn his much pruised statue of the river Eurvte,—J, 
Bontav, in Wook. f. Haw. Philo, 1890, No, 4. 


A. Wasknrnt, Dig Daratellangen der Unterwelt af wuteritalisohen 
Vasen. vo, pp. 92, one plate. Breslau, 1888, 

‘This is in reality, a much extended commentary on plates 1~6 of wries 
Eot the Wiewer Vorlegeblitter. In towes from the nether-world the prin- 
‘cipal persons represented are such heroes a6 afterward returned to the 
fight—Orphens, Herakles, Theseus. Erinnys in company with Herilos 
he considers to be rather Hekate, and in proof of this cites some unsatis- 
factory differences in the manner of wearing the hair, A figure ho ealla 
Protesiluos is rather, with Winnefeld, to he identified with Triptolenios 
In some direetions the eexay of Winkler is also lacking in completeness — 
4. Boman, in Wook j: lass. Philo, 1810, No. 0. 


CHRISTIAN ARCHZOLOGY. 


Gio, Barr. ve Rost. La Cupeclla Argentea Afeicana opferta al 
Sommo Pontefice Leone XIU, ce. Folio, pp. 38, pl. 3. Roma, 
1881) ; Cup, 

In 1864, tho remains of Christian hasilien were unearthed, 8 kilome- 
tres from Ain-Beida, on the new road to Tebessa in Tunisia, The build- 
ing we a small qoadrangular structure with three naves, and its ruins 
-were w» comptow that it wax proposed to rebuild the churob, ‘The manos 
grum of Christ, the peacocks, vine, folinge, and other characteristic kigus 
indicate the close ofthe fifth or the early-sixth contary as the date, Aroung 
its mie reliefs, that representing « contuur is interesting a being the 
earliewt-known example in Christian art of this Siguro borrowed from 
classic urt. Fragments of « monumental inscription, partly: restored, in- 
dicate that the saints especially venorated in this church were Paul, Petee, 
Laurrentins, Hippolytus, and others whose uamer cumnot be determined, 
‘The uuthor decides that this Paul and Peter must not be considered to be 
the apostles, but some unknown saints of the name, becattse Paul ia named 
first, ‘Tho connection with Laurontive and Hippolytus, atnong the great 
est of Roman martyrs, and their position at the beginning of the insorip- 
ion would appear to militate against this somewhat forced conclusion, 
Iu the glass portraits of tho npostles found in the eataoombs, S, Peter is 
given the place of honor on the right in the majority of cases, bat in many 
cases this is reserved for 8. Panl: us well try to prove that whenever Paul 
thus the place of honor the heads are not those of tho apostles, Some other 
raton would seem necesury. 
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A stone block 38 by 33 cent. excavated within the church, was found 
to contain, in. cavity, the silver casket here illustrated. It was purchmaed 
by Cantina! Lavigeric and presented to Pope Leo XIIT on the occasion 
‘of his Jubilee. Its extreme rarity and the style and character of the re- 
lief upon it make it one of the most interesting pieces of early-Clristian 
metal-work. It is oval in shape—of a very long oval—and has a bulging 
cover. The entire surface is covered with reliefs: two compositions are on 
the outer rim, one on the cover. The first scene on the rim represents the 
mystic rock : oa it rises the signum Christi or monogram ; from it flow the 
for rivers of living water from which drink a deer and a doc, while 
[palm-tree encloses the composition at either end. On the opposite side, 
‘the Lamb stands in the centre, and eight sheep approach, from either side, 
stacting from two sediculs, symbols of the Jews and Gentiles, of Jerusalem 
‘anid Bethlehem, Both scenes are reductions of the compositions in mosaic 
‘or fresco in the apses of the bmsilicas. ‘The placing of the monogram on the 
‘mount in the plice of the lamb, the figure of Christ, or the cross, is unique, 
according to the author. T would call his attention, however, to Garrucei, 
pl. 952, where the cross with the monogram is placed ou the rock, These two 
compositions if placed gue beneath the other, reproduce a customary apsi- 
dal subject. On the cover isu single figure, that of a mmrtyr, acco 
Be Wa, hokfing in both anda nora of lento nbore bis head ahe 
Divine hand appears holding a crowa. He is robed in tunic and pallu, 
and stands on a rock from whieh flow the four rivers of parailise; op either 
side ia 0 candlestick holding a lighted torch. Como. de Rossi recognizes 
that there ie no example of a mere human figure usurping the place of the 
Divine Christ upon the sxered mount, and he also refers to the ununial 
‘ocuurrence of the candlesticks on either side of a defunct person. There 
seen to me, although the learned author does not appear to admit it, sone 
reasona to believe that thie may be no martyr, but Christ himself. The hand 
Appearing out of the heavens, the living waters, the candlesticks, ure all 
frwyaently found with figures of Christ: the type af the features confirms 
this attribution. Examples of the candlesticks in this connection are seen 
in Garrueci, plates 337, 392,425, ‘The main difficulty is the crown which 
the figure holds, and which i what maker De Roasi consider it that of a 
martyr, In Garrucei, pl. 455, Christ on the mount lays hands on two 
crowns; in pl. 345, ho has given crowns or wreaths to SS. Peter and Paul. 
“The monogram of Christ is very often surrounded by a crown, and this is 
sometitnes placed on the cross, as a symbol of Christ, on the mount. ‘There 
is, however, one example of Christ holding the crown in his haud this is 
in the aps-mosnic of San Vitale at Ravenna, slightly posterior in date to 
‘the silver copsella. Here, Christ is about to deliver the crown to 8, Vitale. 
Carrying oat De Rosi's admirable itlea, that these reliefs on the reliquary 
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are but the reduction of a larie apsidal composition, we may imagine that 
the principal group, in the upper part, was formed of Christ, standing on 
the mount and surrounded by a number of figures representing the saints 
vvencrited in the church, perhaps the very ones mutitjoned in the inserip- 
tion. To the titulary saint, as nt San Vitale, he is about to present. the 
crown. Below ara the two secondary scenes—ihu lamb and the sheep, 
and the deer drinking of the waters of life. ‘The artist of the eopidlls, 
being Timited ix space, could mtain only the central figure of the main 
composition; ani, ag there was uo martyr present to whora the crown 
eoulil be given, tho outstretched art of Clirist was draws: buck, aud only 
the iden of the action remained, If the wrtist had not intended this for 
Clirist, he would not have placed him au the mount, for the monnt wae 
alrendy fully represented on the ri 

‘The text of this inonograph is a very thorough piece uf work, earefial 
and scholaely, ae are all the writer's productions. He shows, uz usual, 
surprising ninge of acquaintance with mumuments, ‘The discussion of thie 
single work lends him to marshal forth w loog array of general facte and 
conclusions, in the dowain of eurly-Christian archstology, connected with 
the subject. ‘The phototype plates of the eupsotla and details of the church’ 
ur exellent —A. LF, dn, - 





Ciances Hennent Moore. Development apd eharastes: of Gathio 
Architecture, 8vo, pp. X1X, 383; 191 HMusteations. London and 
New York, 189); Macmillan and Co. 

‘Mr. Moore's treatment of Gothic architecture, though in most parte 
but ® summary of current knowledges, ditfers in form from thé usual 
standard. ‘This is intentional. He deprecates the customary yredomi- 
muunce given to seathotio comsiderations, to accessories, to forms not loge 
Feally conseyueut froin trae Gothic iifets. He talle us that he is forced 
to exclude frow the sphere of genuine Gothic (p. v) the greater prert off 
wht has unwally been cillod Gothic architecture, because of ie failure to ee 
Aibit those qualtien of design avd constriction which ere distinctive. In fact, 
his umettion is, that Gothic architectirn (j. v1) seae never yrrnctised dor 
where than én France, The method of this book ie thns briefly defined 
(P, V0. The French origin of Gothic is, indeed, nove pretty yencvally ad- 
‘mitted on the continent of Erupe; but the exeturive elaiin of the architese 
ture of France, in the Middle Ages, to be ealled Gothic has not thus fa, 6 
Lar a1 I kane, bean advcmoed. Thie being the case, nothing ahort of w close 
analysis andl comparivon of the different pointed styles of Europe—o work 
which, etrange us it stay seem, appears nol bajoreto hace been wndertaben— 
could be expected to establish a view 40 different from Wat which commonly 
ve 
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Aceoring to Mr. Moore, every country claims to have as good a Gothic 
nd sometimes as early a Gothic style ne France, and the French have 
‘perhaps maite no greater elain than either the Enpliah or the Germans to ite 
‘original authorship (p. v1t). For one fuuuiliar with the relative literature, 
thie nevertion is strange. On this supprsition, the contents of the book 
fare arranged in eleven chapters, In ch. 1 is given a Definition of Gothic, 
precoded by a sketch of the study of the style hy previoue writers: tho 
philosophy of tho style is discussed, and certain principles are established 
fs lying at its bases, As a summury, we will quote the following (p. 30); 
In fine, then, Gothic architecture may be shortly defined as a system of eons 
utruetion in which vaulting on ar independent aystem of ribs is sustained by 
piers and buttrewen whose equitidriwn is maintained ly the opposing action 
of thrust ond countersthruyt. ‘This system ia adorned by soulpture whore 
Imotiver are drawn from organio nature, oonventionaliced iy obedience ta 
‘architectural conditions, and governed by the appropriate forma established by 
ancient art, mupplemented by color derign on oparpue ground aud more largely 
in glam. Tt iva poputar church architecture,—the pret of aeular erafte- 
men working under the stimulus af national aud municipal aspiration anit 
inspired by religious faith. 

‘The principles being established, and it being ehown thnt the develop- 
‘nent of vaulting ss to concentrate the thrust on given points coustitutes 
the esenioe of Gothic, the next step ie to atudy the history of Gothic Cn 
strsction in France (ch. 12), The church of Morieuval i 
ppating some of the innovations carried ont in tho abbey church of St 
Denis (1137-41), where there is-m full system of sustaining ribs in the 
vaults, of which the transverse and longitudinal ones are pointed, and 
where the rib aystem for the first time wholly determines the form and 
constitutes the strength of the vaults, ‘Then follow, during the third quar 
ter of the twelith century, parts of the eathedeals of Senlis aud Noyon, in 
which the Norman sexpartite vaulting was adopted; and, later in the 
coutury, Notre Daune of Paris, Mantes and Laon, The advances and the 
ifferonces in all these buildings are carefully aud minutely discussed from 
the point of the construction of the vaults, the consequent grouping of the 
piers andsupporting shaft, the method ofcounterneting the vault-hrustsete. 
‘Then followe an examination of the vaulting systems of the more advanced 
Gothic of the first half of the thirteenth century, in which the continuity 
‘of nuembers, from the pavement upward, becomes an unvarying principle : 
Leu d’Esserent, Chartres, Reims, Amiens, St, Denis. The development 
of the fying buttress ie then analyzed ; finally, other features, such ne win 
dows, choir, fiyades, towers, and, in general, the external features 

Chapter 11 treats of Pointed Construction in England. The wenul and 
well-known buildinge are described, and it is shown in what particulars 
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they approach, in what they differ from, true (= Freuch) Gothic. The 
author's conclusion is (p, 160), that the early pointed architecture of the Bfid- 
dle Ages in England is, with few exeeptions, totally diferent w ita nature 
from that of the same period in Franee; and that in constructive principle it 
differs little, if at all, from the Norman-Romancaque.. It is even ensiet to 
liver w similar judgment on Poiited Construction inn Germany, Italy, 
and Spun (ch. 1¥), at least with respect to the frst two countries, This 
chapter is put together in evon sketchier fushion than the preceding, partly, 
no donb, heenuse the author judges mainly, not from personal inspection, 
but from photographs and drawings. A few of the well-known buildingn 
ture spoken of in #0 fur as they are more or less related to Gothio by their 
‘vaulting system. ‘They are all coudenmed 1x un-Gothic. The only ex- 
ception is msde in the ease of some of the Spanish cathedrals which ap- 
proach more closely to the pare French types than any buildings erected 
outside of France. 

Chapters v to x are subsidiary, and deal with Gothie profiles in France 
and ‘pointed profiles elsewhere; with soulpture, both decorative ani 
figured ; and with the other arts of painting and glass they subordinated 
to architecture and required in order to assure its caxuplote effect. 

‘This analysis his been somewhat long; but it was required to show the 
scope of the work. Mr. Moore brings to hie task several qualifications. 
‘He isa cleur and exay writer and tinites w pleasing atyle to systematic 
thought, “He ivan exeellent and ready draughtsman, and his sketches and 
copies from photographs, freely and surtistically yet necurately mail, are 
welcome commentary this test, An wathetic apyeeiation of the works 
the describes is united to a quick perception of stylistic characters and dis- 
tinctions and a clear understanding of the constructive laws applied by 
Gothio architects with ever increasing ability as they camo to realize their 
fill possibilities. "The result is an excellent work which cuunot fail to 
azive the avernge reader a clearer perception of the netual fucta of the devel- 
‘opment and character of Gothic construction, Mr. Moore is quite rigittin 
thinking that such a book was sorely nocded, and that nowhere else is 
the subject treated in exactly this manner. Perhaps it seems hunily fair 
that the great work done by French students should bo avorlooked, as it 
‘appeare to be. Viollet-le-Duc, the fetish of foreign (I meas non-French) 
students of French architecture, teceives due homage, but another and a 
‘greator than he, Quichorat, appears to be unknown. And yet Quichorat 
‘wns, thitty years and more ago, the founder nnd until his death the leader 
of 8 largo school of French artiste and archeologists who appreciate their 
‘own architecture in just the way Mfr. Moore says that it should he, but i 
not, appreciated. Viollet-le-Duc geographical division of French schools 
‘was shattered by Quicherst, who substituted his famous classification into 
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clases, genern, species, and families, according to the system of Vaulting 
employed. Mr. Moore would have derived much assistance, in determin- 
ing the genesis of the ribbed pointed cross-vault, from @ perueal of the 
treatise on Z’Architecture Romine in Quicherat's Milanyes d'Avehfologin 
et d'Histoire, edited by M. do Lasteyrie, Intricate points in the earliest 
phacee of transitional vaulting have been ably discussed, in view of exam: 
ple that appear to be unknown to Mx. Moore, by Robert de Lasteyrie 
and Engine Leftvre-Poutalis (¢. y., Bib, Leole sles Chartes, 1885 and 1888) 
both able pupils of Quicherat, 

It ie apparent that, from confining his attention almost exclusively to 
Gothie strnetures, Mr. Moore husan imperfect acquaintance with Rowss 
eyue mouuments. He would not otherwise have amerted (jp. 16) thut 
Ronsanesue builders rerely ynultedt their naves, or have supposed (and 
suryelled at it) that semi-tannel vaults over aislee wore brought into use 
to support oros-yaults over the nave (p, 12); whereas, asm matter of fet, 
thay wore first wed, in Provence, to sustain the thrust of the tunmel-vaulte 
of the nave, thus explaining their ration-<f'tre, ‘This luck of fauniiarit 
Prevents hie noticing the posibility of the Rhenish (instead of the Nor 
‘man) origin of tho ribs, in <upport of which Quicharat gives quite « list 
of mommunts, ‘The most ndmirble part of the book is chapter 11, on 
Gothic: Construction in France, in which the writer deals with monuments 
thoroughly fiuniliae to him it is suficiently detniled to be of permanent 
value. A suspicion may be felt that the dates wre slightly anticipate 
a husty comparison T have made ahows that Mr. Moore uanally dates 
tmnsitional buildings carlicr than is dono by French writers. 

‘Two pointe worn announced 24 necessary tobe proved. (1) Gothie 
architecture originated in France: (2) It was never prnetiaed outsiile of 
France, ‘The first point & superfuons, being uranted on all hands Hae 
‘Mr. Moore proved the second? It being conceded that Gothic is of French 
origin, when we flnd it i other countries it must be (s) either purely 
Prench or (5) modified by local artists or styles: no other categories are 
posible. ‘Therefore, when Mr. Moore declines to call any English or 
Spanih buildings Gothic, because they are either purely French and there 
fore do sot belang to the country, or became they have received local 
‘modifications and ate therefore uot purely Frenchy it seems we if he wore 
uilty of logical inconsequence. Canterbury and Westminster are French, 
and therfore ther is no English Gothio ; Salisbury. und Wells are Angli- 
ciaed, and therefore there ie no pure Gothic in England. Even Mr, Moore 
is forced to graut that some of the Spanish cathedrals (such ae Burgos, 
‘Toledo, and Leun) are quite pure in style, nd all who have studied thet 
will agree with him und not deny them # place, because, for example, the 
fiying buttresses nt Burgos are headed directly against tho wall insted of 
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being received by'a piet, One eaunot fh to see that Mr. Moore ie indlined 
to magnify divergences, and souetines oven to indulge in what resembles 
sophistry. He fully endorses » link in transitional Gothic, such as Laon 
‘or Noyou or Senlis, where the wallspace, for example; is still lanzely pre- 
served, and the windows have not yet occupied the entire apuce between 
the wall-ribs; bit he would deay the Gothicity of auch an arrangement in 
Spanish or English building erected ten or twenty years Inter, because 
in the meantime French architecture had reached a more advanced stage. 
So mich for general conclusions. T shall not enter into details except 
in One ense—tho discussion of Gothie in Italy; As, in the fow pages bere 
devoted to this most interesting ubjoct, there ure many grave wrrors, it 
‘seems hardly right to let them pass onchallenged. The first sentences are 
(p. 181): During the twelfth contery Gothic architecture had 20 marked ine 
fluence upon Lely, The cowreh of S.Anvtrex of Vervelli, which tx wud to have 
‘been begun in 1220, given evidence, in ite Gothia wanting system, of transal- 
pine influence; but itis an exceptional instance, and it was not before the mid 
sof the thirteenth century that Haly began really to yield, in some menanre, 
to the aate for pointed design. ‘Three assertions are hore made, aud each 
one is directly contrary to the fhets. A considerable number of churches 
in Ttaly begun before or shortly aftor 1200 have crosevaulta, dowed, with 
pointed transverse and wall ribs, both sexpartite nnd quudripartite ou au 
oblong plan. Some of these churches are summarily described in Mothes* 
Die Bavikvnst dea Mitedalters in Tialien. 8, Andrea nt Vereeli, instend of 
standing as 9 solitary instance, ix hut one in a long series which beiging in 
abot 1170, Te isa faet—though none of the hand-hooks and text-hooks 
appear t have embodied it fir the information of trivellers—that Italy 
contains a larger number of transitional buildings built at an earlier date 
and in a purer atyle than any to he found in either England or Germany. 
An yet we are continually being told by writers who, with their eyes shut, 
reeeive it as & tmdition, one from another, thet there was no pointed wrckt- 
‘teettire worth mentioning in Ttaly until the middle of tho xrrr century. 
‘The next step taken by Mr, Moore in his inyestigatious of the Italian 
style Jeads him to speak of San Francesco of Assisi; then follows the stereo: 
typed series of Sta, Maria Novella, Sta. Croce, and Sta, Maria del Fiory, 
‘tt Florence; San Petronio at Bologua ;to. As an eximple of the eare- 
Lgsmos und lack of investigation shown in this chapter, we cite the fbl- 
lowing (p. 186): Of these cathadrats Siena and Orvidlo are waning the 
mot important and eharacteriti. ‘They differ littl, however, from other 
aulted pointed buildings in Haly szeept in general proportins ele, Now, 
‘Siena ie not pointed and Orvieto is tit vaulted, and both differ thoroughly 
from the buildings of Florunco, Bologna, ele, ix what ways it would be 
too long to stata here, Ono more atntement in this chapter (p. 191) 
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rreminins to be noticed: The apeidal uisle never occurs, and the apee is never 
provided with really Gothic buttreavs. Tes true that both af these feutures 
‘are-rare in Italian buildings, but they do ocour. Flying buttresses are 
used in San Fruneweo of Bologna (128645), in Sta, Chiari of Assisi 
(1258), in San Francesco of Assisi (1282-53), and, I bolieve, in Sta, Corona 
of Vicenza, Sidoaisles around the choir are used at San Francesco of 
Bologna (1280-45) and in two great churches more or less dependent iy 
style upon it, Sant’ Antonio at Padua and San Petronio at Bologna 
(projected). Other examploe are: San Francesco of Piaconan (x11 cent.) 
Sta, Sophia of Padova; the abboy-chureh of Sta. Trinita nt Vena j and 
the cathedral of Acerensa. ‘Tho lust two churches are in Southern Italy, 
‘Therefore, though the Italians eling tenaciously to the simple baslical 
‘nyse, they were not without representatives of the richer type of the Narth, 
AL. Fromsonas, di, 


Evatee Misr, Lee Archives des Avie. Receuil de documents tne 
fatten peu conus, Promitre Série (Bib, Int. de I'Art), 8vo, 
pp. 196, Paris, 1990; Librairie de I'Art, 


AM. Miinte is a most indofutigable searcher of archives, anil appears to 
‘have un inexhaustible apply of documents relating to the history of art 
copied by him or for kim. Th is his usual habit to publish them in related 
series, as, for example, those on the Vatican Archives, the Medici Colleo- 
tions, the Arts at the Papal Court, ete, In the present instance, however, 
the gives 1s w miscellaneous collection, extending over a period of moro 
than five centuries and related to nearly every country in Europe, Me- 
diveval docutmente are published under the headings: Giotlino at Rome 
(1800); Notes om Tapestry in the Middle Ages, ‘To the Renaissance be- 
Tong Accounts ofthe Ghiherté Gates; A now MS, of the Treatise on Pere 
tpectio by Piery della Francerca; The Annunoiation by Bernardo Roael- 
Aino at Empoli; Four lttorr of the mevdaltist Meliali: Preface to the treutlsa 
on Arithmetic of Luew Pacioli; The atalier of topeatries of Milan in the xv 
cantury; The topeatria of Westminster unilor Henry PII; Letters of Titian 
cond of Giulio Clovio tothe Duchess of Burma Nearly one-half of the vols 
uunie ie ocoupieal with the text of Tettern af artists, arelueologita or patrona 
sand frieuis of art, Of these the most important yeries consinta of Maviett'y 
‘correspondence with tho famous Venetian architect and writer Tana 
(,1705, J. 1789). ‘Thay date from 1768 to 1772 and relate almost ene 
tirely we works of art; they are of considerable interest a referring to 
‘many ley of collections aud single works and ws containing artistic judge 
nents of value, Of less intorest is the more personal correspondence of 
‘Millin with Nibbiy frow 1813 to 1817, 
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‘Tho most interesting chapters are at the beginning of the volume: those 
on the tapestries of the xr and 2ct¥ centuries, and on the manusheturies of 
Urhino and Milan, aro valuable contributions, If'm number of wolyines 
‘ot similar description are to follow, it might not be amiss to arrange thelr 
contents in a more orderly manner 40 as to facilitate consultation, 

ALF, Ju, 


A.J. TIKKANEN, Die Genesiamonaiben in Vewediy wndl bie Cottonbibel, 

{to, pp. 153, 10 pl. Helsingfors, 1889. 

‘A translation of the full title is: “The niomtles of the Book of Genceis 
‘At San Marco in Venton, and their relation to the miniatures of the Cotton 
Biblo; togothor with an inquiry into the origin of the mediswval reprosen- 
tations from the hook of Goneoi especially in Byzantine and Ttalinn Art" 
A part of this monograph hnd already heen published in the Arehivia Storie 
ile? Arte, 1888, A. general enumeration of the iconographic. material 
is first given, including early-Christian, early-Byzantine, Carlovingian, 
Anglo-Saxon, and other Western monuments, te-Byzantine, Italian, and 
Rennissunce, works. ‘The mosaics representing scones from Genesis re in 
the porch of San Marco, ‘They have been pabisbed in fall by Ongenin, 
Lo Busiliea di Sen Marco, "Their peoullar style bas led to the moat diverse 
Judgments regarding their date and school, different authorities varying, 
300 or 400 years, from the x to the xxx century. ‘The compositions are 
grouped under the following heads: (1) The fret Oreationsecence; (2) 
andreas; (8) Oreation of man; (4) Full; (6) Cain and Abel; (8) Flor; 
(T) Life of Nouh ; (8) Tower of Bubel; (9) Hidory of Abraham; (10) Hie 
(ory of Jonephs (AL) Life of Moses. 

This ie followod by an aathetic and critical commentary, anil thon by 0 
‘careftl and detailed comparison of these monaios of San Mureo with the 
tminiatitres of the Cotton Biblo, in which each subject ixexamined in eur 
and is fiurthor elucidated by roference to other early monuments, expecially 
manuscripts, ‘The Carlovingian Bibles, Casdmon’s " Paraphrase,” the No- 
Ailloe Bible, Acltri’s Heptatoucl, an English paalter (x11 cent), & Freuch 
Biblo (X11 oent,), are all brought under eontribution ns showing parallel 
‘mbjoots. Examples aro given in which onrly-Christinn or Byzantine pro- 
totypes are copied anil reproduced in late-Byznntine wnil Weatern Art. 
As the illustrated Bible, for the ingtinotfon of the people through artistio 
rupresetitations, became popular (boginuing in the fiAh century), several 
types oF sach illustrated series are to bo found, ander wach of which w series 
f manaments muy be grouped, Sach are: (1) The Carlovinginn mini 
tires (2) Late-Byzantine works depending on the Florentine Bible aud 
tho Vaticnn Octateuch ; (2) The Venetian mosaics; (4) The Mount Athon 
Guide; (6) An Ttalian Schoo! of early origin. The difforences between 
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the eyclor of the Cotton Bible and the Vienna Bible are pointed out, the 
former being charncteristically » monument ofthe transitional period from 
lassie to earty-Chiristinn art. At San Marco these cotpositions of the ¥ 
‘of VI century are translated into the artistic Iapyunge of the xin century. 
‘This is the author's coucluision. Tt is intoresting and shoald not surprise 
ns very day we are learning more of the traditional and enduring char 
‘acter of Cristian ats, ofthe reverential reproduction of earlier tye. Thus 
is the diversity of judgnouts of the diffrent authorities explained. The 
types, the composition, werw of the early.Christian period ; the execution, 
‘of the Inte Middle Agen 

‘The ithustrations are numerous, aus, thougk sketchy, serve to show the 
dotaily of the various compositions und to make the comparison with other 
‘works clearer, As » stndy in Christian iconography the work will be of 
great value to students The author's acquaintance with the monuments 
fs fairly wide—A. L. P, Jr. 

AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Dasint.G. Burxtox. Essays of on Amerioaniet, 1. Ethnolagie end 

Aroheeologic. 11 Mythology aul Folk-Lore. 118. Graphic 

and Literature, IV: Linguistic. 3v0., pp. xt, 489. Philadel 

phin, 1890; Porter and Contes, 

‘The author's activity and the wide fleld over which his energies are 


“displayed are very characteristically shown cast rcs 
Most of them 


four various headings under which they are grouped. 

had already appeared in print in some form. Their object is thus stated : 
An «number of points as for example in the antiquity of man upon this 
continent, in the specie diatintion of an American race, in the generi¢ sin 
ry ow eoguage, in recognizing ite mythology as yften abstract and 
synuboli, in the phonete character of rome of it snethods, i 

ets ro poommed considera bea) roped 
te autoehthony of their eulture—in these cnet in many other points referred 
to in the following pager Fam af wariance with moxt modern anthropologiats; 
sand these exmage are to ahowe more fully and conneetedly than could their sep 
‘arate publication, what are my grounds for auch opinions, Under the title 
Eruxovoare and Ancumovonic are grouped the following essays: (1) 
Review of the ata forte study of the preistrie chronology of America; 
(2) On palaoliths, American ani other : (3) On the alleged Mongolian 
Lafinities of the Amerioan ruce: (4) The probable nationality often 
Builders; " (5) The Toltees and theie fabulous Eoypire. Uuiler Memon 
‘oy and Foux-Lons are treated: (1) The sacred names in Quiche mythe 
segy; (2) The Hervged of the Algonking + a Cheat and, Lier; (8) 
‘The Journey of the Soul; (4) The Sacred Sybole in America: (5) The 
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Folk-Love of Yuoatan; (6) Folk-Lore of the modern Lenape, Under 
Gnarmic Systens and Lrrenarvns: the titles wre: (1) The phonetio ele 
ments in the graphic mptena of the Mayas andl Mrsioana; (2). Lhe ikon 
‘matio method of phonetic writing : (3) The writing anil records af the ane 
dent Mayas; (8) The books of Ohilan Balam; (5) On the '* Stone of the 
Giants," (8) Native Amerioan poetry, "The last eries ls tho Lixovnsrio, 
‘and comprises essays on: (1) Ameriéan linguages and why we ehoull sty 
thas; (2) Witheloe won Humbotilt's researches in Amerioan Languayes; (3) 
‘Sonie churacteriaticn of American langwagee ; (4) The earlieat forve of human 
peech an revealed by America tonguen; (3) The comeeption of fove in some 
Armericom languages; (8) ‘The lineal meanires of the sewi-cinitivt nations 
of Meaieo and Central America; (7) The euriows howe of the Thane 
tonguage. 

‘There isn considerable variety fn the quality and style of these ewayy : 
ome are popular, others sioutific. The material aynilable to man who, 
ike Dr. Brinton, relies mainly on the data furnished by others, ix used to 
‘very good purpose in nttempta to prove various theories, ‘To the uninitiated 
this volume may prove of unusual interest. ‘Tho language is lucid ; little 
is loft to the fancy: the arrangement is unusually clear; the range of 
topioe varied. Tn certain papers the specialist also may find new light 
‘east pon old fields. Tt ean be recommended as a contribution to the pop- 
ularization of American antiquities —A. L. F., Jn. 
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GENERAL REVIEW. 


‘Tho extent and variety of the material here presented iu the department 
of excavation and investigation eeem to require some preliminary remarks 
calling attention to the more inportant items of news and pointing out 
their bearing. 

Unusual activity bas provalled of Inte in Afriow aud Asia, even though 
no discovery of paramount importance hus taken place, In Eover the 
‘very tefl work of clenting aud repairing the principal monuments of 
Upper Egypt has boon well begun with the aid of the travellers tax (see 
Correapondnce,pp.128-—4), and the hope thnt thie will ba carried on #0 na to 
[preserve from. ruin tho moat previows works of Egyptian wrt mukes tw the 
Jes regret the fact that the Exypt Exploration Fund after securing the per- 
tulision to excavate at Ahnerel-Medineh, the nnciuat Heliopolis, decided 
to rlo 10 work in the field this seman. On the othor hand, Profesor 
Sayee’s poriotical trip has proved, apparently, the most important of those 
‘be hie yet mud, aa is abown by his full loters. The vandalism ho reporty 
(goes fhr to tuutralize the offical account of the increased efficiency of pro- 
tective measures. Mr, Flinders Potrie resumed work on the aites opened 
by him last year in tho Faydm, at Kahwn, Tahun aud Qurob, anid hina 
swlded firther data to those already found by him concerning the Aegean 
sulfur uring the x1 dynasty. and the Mykensian eultare during the 
‘Kyitt dynuity. We await the publication of the-revalts of hisexcavations 
with the greatest interest, 14 thoy may change our present conception 
af the age and origin ofthe alphabet and the relations between Egypt und 
the natione of the Mediterranean const ind islands, A number of sites in 
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‘Avorma aud Tunisia have heen explored and excayated by French ans 
Aquarians without leading to remarkable discoveries, but M. Durighello, 
another French explorer, olaims to have discovered in Premio, at Ach 
Zib, au untouched early Phoenician necropolis of considerable extent and 
‘ith valumble contents. Such a disdovery would be the firs of its kind : 
archmologiets had begun to despair of ever finding in Phunicis «ny 
neeropolis entlier than the Roman poriod. 'The Far East has yielded 
results of considerable Importance in a variaty of folda, Dr. Forchbammer 
reports on the munumenta of Buran: M, Hamy on thove of vava: Dr. 
Fuhrer on the exeavations at Marwuna which ro eo valuable for the 
history of the religions uf India ; and M. Senart on Grnco-ndian seulp- 
tures In Aronanistan, ‘Tho American expedition under Dr. Peters has 
tieen wt work in BaayLonva on the sites of Ur and Nipper with good results 
in the way of ineribed tablots and cylinders. In Payemrine, wo: Ane 
proniised interesting results from excavations at Zylon by Mr, Funders 
Petsie undor the auspices of the Palestine Explorntion Fund, ‘There is 
Little to roport from Aaia Miwon beyond the fet that Dr. Schliomans— 
after baving obtained, un the site iuslf, retraction by Capt, Bittichor, of 
hi opinion that Hieariié was not a eity but w erematory mound-—hee 
yain, begun exeavations there with Mr, Dérpfold with the inteution of 
working for two years and bringing to light all tho remains of the lowest 
stratum, repretenting the earliest city of Troy, ‘The work of the Cyprue 
Exploration Fund has heen more successful this your tha last. Tt hie 
been concentrated on the ste of SaLamia which proved to contain mu inex 
thaustible supply of monuments, though the yreater part are of late date. 

In Gnexce there his been a lull. After terminating the work on the 
Akropolis, the Greek Archwological Soelety ti remained undecided x 
tw tho next thentro ofits operations, and is terminating sono excavatiane 
slready in hand, such as that of the Athenian Olympicion, ‘The German 
School his not undertaken anything new, ‘The French School has finally 
Aecided, nt tho close of the season, to work at Zegea, ‘The British School, 
although starting very late in ite excavations nt Megalopotiy, hns ulrendy. 
heen #0 fortunate as to make severnl discoveries, tho mont important being 
that of the plan ani detail ofthe theatre, which seoms to equal in interest 
any of thom yet kuown in Greece. Tho American School renewed work 
Mt Plotada, under Dr. Waldatein, but nw yet the three important templet 
of the city have not been discovered, At Bowrha some primitive tombs 
‘were fownd tnteresting, ws they wre supposed to be exrlier than the Myke- 
uunian period. ‘Tha work at Zykorovra hax been continued with succes, 
raid the importance of the colossal group of statuary by Damophon 
becomes very apparent, a4 shows, from his chefa’auvre, the atyle of one 
of the grent masters of the fourth century, hitherto known only. by nanwe, 
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‘From many sources there have been made great additions to the Contrat 
Afwown iu Athens, and we sre glad also to announce the opening of a 
Museion of Greck Christian Antiquities. In connection with thie we cannot 
its over in silence the admirable undertaking of some members of the 
British Schoo! to reproduce all the Bfzantine monuments of Greece, many 
Of which ure dienppearing from day to day, as they nre without the pro- 
lection 20 liberally accorded classic monuments. 

In tray, a few diseoveries stand ont in bold relief. ‘The great Tonic tem~- 
pleat Gerace in Southern Ttaly, on the site of the city of the Locrians, is 
found to have risen on the ruins of an archaic texuple. Being the first 
Tonic Greek teruple thus far discovared in Italy, itis exciting great interest, 
and has been visited from Athens by De. Dirpfeld and from Rome by Dr. 
‘Petorsen, Scoretariee of the Gorman Institute. A complete Etruscan city 
of the fith century ix revealed to us at Marsabotto, near Bologna, under 
Brisio’s magic wuch, and for the first time we ean form ati ides of the 
arrangement of the Etruscan streets and houses, their «anitary dispositions, 
fund the life of their inhabitants. Tt shows that the Romaus borrowed from 
the Etruscans op sll these points, No special mention need be made of 
the various excavatious in the feld of Italian prehistoric antiquities in the 
terremare of Caselaw, in the archaie Villanova necropolis at Bologna, 
except in so far as they bear upon the important question of ethnology— 
of the ethic relation between Etruscans, Urabrians and other Italjots, In 
this connection it i» interesting to note that the indefatigable Orsi has 
‘opened up, in the neoropoli of Sieily, a relatively new field of prebistoric 
fttiquitie, important especially because Sicily seems to hold out one hand 
‘exutward to the ielands—suck ne Krete, Kyproe, Rhodor—and the Mykenni 
colture, while the other is extended northward to the regions of Upper 
Italy. In ome, n relic of the early city has been found in m part of the 
‘ufa vinduct built io the early-Republican period acrues the Tiber to apan 
the marshy land and to establish communieation between the Palatine, Coa 
tian, and Janiculan bridges. From Pompeii comes the news of a discovers 
‘which may put an end to the controversy as to whether the eruption that 
destroyed the city took place in Auguat or in November of 79._ It consists 
of the impress and remains of s laurel-tree with ita fruit, which is known, 
‘tot to ripen until November, thus showing this to be the period of the 
eruption. 

Ta Franoe, excavations are continged in several Merovingian cemeterios 
Tn AustruacHunasnr, « very extensive necropolis of enrly date hes beeu 
excavated at Lengyel In Gneat Bartram, the Celtic oometery nt Aylajard 
auggeta to Mr. Evans the existence of early and clos relations between 
Gaal and England comparable to thove that existed Inter hetween England 
and Normaniy. 
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AFRICA, 
EGYPT. 


ComPEN ANO BRONZE OF ANGIENT EavPT Ano AssYiia—In the Priceelinge 
cof the Society of Bibiieul Arehovsogy (March 4, 1800), Dr J. H. Gladstone 
publishes some results of an examination and analysis which he had made 
‘of the copper and brotzx tools found by Mr. Flinders Potrio in Egypt 
during the past yenr, n+ well as of other Ezyptiny, Babylonian, and As- 
syrinn mnetal objevta. ‘The tools of the-xrr dynasty, found at Kabun and 
dating from nbout 2500 x, c. were examined with great care and cutioeity 
{to tscertain the important juettion of the presence or absence of tin, A 
hhutehet wae found to contain: copper 93:26; arsenic 8°90; tin 0 
antimony 016; irun O21: total, 9806, ‘The aualyais of « round chisel 
reaulted in: copper 06°30 ; arsomic 0-30; and tin 216: total, 98°87. ‘These 
ated good sample of the whole. In none of them was any xine detected. 
At is evident, theretore, that theso earlier alloys have uo right to be called 
brass; anid probably thay should be designated ws impurfeetly purified 
rathor then ax brunzs. It is difficult to faney that suelsauall 
ities of tin wore purposely wdded; it is, however, easy to auppase 
that the eucient Ezyptinna found certain ores of copper wiore suited 10 
their purpose than others It wae declared by Proftssor Roberte-A.uaten 
that either two por cont of tin oF three per cent. would have great inluence 
in hardening copper, which in a pure state would not be suitable for oat- 
tingratensile, As time progremes, thy percentage of tin increases; thne, 
in tools and figures of the New Empire the percentage of copper is only 
from 87 to $9 while that of tin hae rion to Gand 7 per cont. Passing 
from this date, 1200 or 1300 ©, to the ninth euntury, we fiud that the 
Balawat gates of Shalmaneser II (859-25) contain in the band lese than 
TA per cent, of copper ani over $) per cent. of tiny in the bolt, 70-7 of 
ceppet and 7-16 of tin, ‘These proportions resemble thove usually found 
in aucient bronze, and those of modern gun-metal. ‘The use of bronze had 
‘become very: widesprend, and was the principal soetal used by the early 
‘Terndlites, even when iron and steel would have been flr more suitable, 
Te would appear that iy the latter part of the stone age there was whut 
thas been termed a pre-bronte nye, in which copper ores were smelted and 
the metal used for implements, A careful and detailed study would show 
how the stine implements were gradaully replaced by thoae of eappar, anid 
iow, by increasing the mmount of tin, thin wes changed into the mons 
vlanble alloy of bronae. 

LeTvens From A. H, Savce—Professur Sayce writes from Exypt (Feb. 
9,23, Murch 12) : 

‘Drsrnucviox ov mat Asotexr Moxuwesrs—A year and » half ngo 
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a foolety wie formed for tho protection of Egyptian antiquities, the only 
practical result of which has been the imposition of'a tax of 100 pinstros 
upon every person who wishes to. visit the great monuments of Upper 
Egypt. ‘The temples of Dendersh, Abydos, Esneh, and Edfu. are neither 
better nor wore protected thin they were before; the nowly-cleared rains 
of Luxor are allowed to become the refusehoap of tho villagers; no at- 
‘ompt lias boon mundo to enclose Karnak. More havoc has beeu wrought 
awoug the monuments daring the last three months than during the 
whole of the last halfoentury. The famous tombs of Beni-Hassan have 
‘ect hopelesly wutilated, the curious baarelio of ol cl-Amarna have 
beens hewn from the walls, and the cartouches have been cut out of the 
tombe of the v1 dynasty at El-Beraheh, In the well-known "Tomb of 
the Colomtus,” aud its iromodiate ueighbarhood, the han of the destroyer 
thas heen mucet ruthless. ‘The floor of the tomb ix strewn with the frag- 
ments of the paintings nnd hieroglyphs with which itx walle were onve 
wilorned. ‘The huntingsoone, earved in dotieate relief on m atone at ite 
‘eutrince, nnil interesting on aecount of certain figures in it being drawn 
according to the modern rules of perspective, has heen wantonly amastod 
to atoms. Just balow the Tomb of the Colossue was nnother and amallor 
‘omb of the xt1 dynasty, the walle of which wore covered with insoripe 
tions in a porfect stato of preservation, 1 ta pitiable to enter it now. Of 
fe large part of the toxt nothing remains but » husty copy unde by royeelt 
four years ngo, Even the tablet of Thothmos LIL, at the entrance of thi 
quarries near the tombs, haa been dofhced beyond recoguition, ‘The work 
of destruction has beon enrried out in order to provide the dealers of 
Ekhulm and Laxor with fragments of inscribed stone which they may 
il to touriste. But it is not only the dealars who sro thus allowed to 
destroy tomb like those of Boui-Haasan which atv aupposod to bo under 
the charge of anlaried * gunrdinns;” the work of Wlasting the historical 
rocks of Amout stil goes on merrily, and x toni which was discovered 
there whet T lust visited the place is already partially quarried ‘avray. 
‘The visdynasty tomb at QurelSyid, with its jmportaat paintings and 
texts, described by me in the Aeadewy soroe yoare ngo, hn fillen w victinn 
to the quarry-men ; and the oli quarries of the Gebel el-Tiik, with their 
ouriou Greek and demotio inscriptions, are now in their hands. ‘The 
Ptolemaic temple of Toud, eight nifles only south of Laxor, with it un- 
copied texts, is fast disappearing, Mr, Insinger tolle me. When I saw it 
sight years ago it was in a comparatively perfoot condition. It is evident 
that whatover inscriptions there are above ground in Eigypt rust he copied 
at once if they sre to-be copied nt all. 

Drscovxntes—So far T have not myselt dono much in the way of hunt= 
Ing out or copying new texts. At th northern end of the Gese Anu-FeoA, 
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‘however, foand some Grvek tonihs, besides anotlir with the name Pha-iys 
above it in Cypriote letters, and a short Karian text, At Tek eu-Amanwa 
‘we came across some potsherds with hieratic toseriptions upon them, ws 
woll as fragments of pottery of the saine color and uake ns the fragments 
discovered by Mr. Petri nt ‘Tel eGorob and inscribed with the same 
characters or marks, The discovery confirus Mr, Petrio’s belief that the 
characters would be found at Tel ¢l-Amamna if the mounds there were 
properly searched. Tt also coufirme my belief that the origin of the char. 
Acters is to be songht in the hiorutie forms of the Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
A little to the north of Nogidel, wo stopped at the village of Never 
Tons, oF T had boen told that antiquities were to be met with in the 
acighborhood. About two miles inland, and beyond the cultivated land, 
ve found a site of an old city, with four early rock-eut tombs above it, and 
tho ruins of a Coptic monaatery to the north. ‘The tombs, which bad ones 
‘been painted, had los all traces of ornamentation; but wy companion, Me; 
Robertson, picked up n terrnootta. stamp on the site of w fortress which 
‘overlooked the old town. ‘The stamp bears the eaxtoticho of Ast-nickliob 
the comort of Ra-menckboper, who was high-priest of Asien in the age af 
tho xxr dynusty,. ‘Two aud half miles to the south is the alte of another 
town strown with Roman aud Coptio pottery. I waa shown thece « large 
tone sarcophagus of the Roman period which tink lately: been disinterred 
by the fellahin. 

Since leaving Luxor, in company with Mr, Wilbour, we have visited 
some quarries near Oeuvanien and opposite Gobelén, which were discov- 
ered by M. Duresy laut year. He found in them an inscription of « king 
who cally himself Nesi-Ba-(n)-tatni, the Siomndos of Munetho, who beaded 
the xxt dynasty. ‘The inscription sheds a welcome light on an obscure 
period of Egyptian history, It was reoopied by Mr, Withour, while 1 
recopied another hieroglyphic text on a tablet in a neighboring quarry. 1 
tlio copied somo Gireck inscriptions which had bean noticed but not eopted 
by M. Darsy. They aro dated in the reigns of Alexander aud Antoui- 
nus Severus, and give us the names of some local deities as well aa of the 
place in which tho quarries are situated. To the south of Debbabtels are 
number of tomb which M. Gréhaut has excavated; south of these again 
in w tomb of tho xm dynasty, where I copied what remains of the paiut- 
ings and text, Our only new discovery, however, has boet an isolated 
anditone rock, south of €1-Qaa, which was quarried in old times and 
adorned with some etrious wculptures, axsong thet tht of the gue Bes, in 
now form. Both at Asvoos 1nd Quawan, vases hnve lately been found 
like those discovered hy Mr. Petrie nt Tel ¢l-Gorob, which in form, orna- 
entation, and olor, aro identical with the so-called Mykenacan vases of 
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the first style. At Abydos they are found along with vases which resem- 
bill those found in the prehistoric tombe of Cyprus, 

[pd visit to the Fetano oF Sene., midway between Assuan and Philae, 
where Mr. Wilbour was emplayed in copying two iusoriptions of consider- 
file Kistorical importance, ‘The southern end of this iskand, as ie well 
euown, is perfect treesnrehouse of hieroglyphic texts, incised upon the 
granite rocks aud boulders. ‘The island was, from early times, the mune 
wary of the deities of the Cataract, bofore its holiness and fame were super 
soled by the later attractions of Philae. Most of the inscriptions fase a 
ravine in the southwestern part of tho island; and, led by this clue, we 
discovered the site of the ancient shrine, the central object of pilgrimage 
to the piows Egyptian of Pharaonic days, Fryments of the sandstone 
‘wos are atill lying on the ground among the débris of the old sanctuary, 
By the side of ther is a stele of the age of Thothmes IIL, still perfect; and 
int what waz oncd the back of the chapel is a long inseription, aecansp: 
by sculptures; appareatly of the Ptolemaic period. In the neighboring vi 
agy of Schél, I found stones which ad come from the ruined sanctunry, 
find bore the eartouches of Ptolemy Philopator, showing that the shrine 
Toad been repaired of enlarged in his reign. T also copied a stele of the 
‘same epoch, which had been built into the wall of a native house. 

North of Sehél, on the western hank of the river, I diseovered the site 
of another sanctaney. I is marked by « large boulder of yranite, whiel, 
‘commands an extensive view ahd is clow to a modern Sheikh's tomb, The 
Inter fe nbout « couple of miles south of the Qubbet l-Hawa, underneath 
‘which Sir Francls Grenfell disinterred x series of ancient tambs. The rock 
iis covered with hieroglyphic invocations to Khnua, Sati, and ‘Ang, the 
dloities of the Cataract; and the romaine of « chapel of sandstone fie round 
abot it, Among these are a broken stele, whicl mentions “the land af 
ebony,” and a seated statue in a barbaric style of wrt, which thas on the 
back an inscription in unknown characters. An old road Jeads westward 
from the sunettary to some quarries, where T found the remains of tombe 
of the Roman period, ‘The dead were buried under the shelter of the nek 
in rectangular coffius of teerucotta, which resemble trougha with lide. A 
‘oairn of Ioode stones was piled over them, surrounded with a cirele of stones, 
‘Tu come instances I found the name of the defunct cut in the rock above 
the tomb. Almost all the names are Greek or Latin, like Sokrates and 
‘Marius, though the uames of the fathers are Exyptian. One of the pile 
grins to the sanctuney waa certain scribo aud euptain of the archers, 
named Thoth-m-hib. ‘The same individual hus left « memorial of himself 
in Sebtl; and T discovers another vory ettrious record of him on rook 
in the western desort, about three miles to the north of Assnan, Hare he 
deveribiés himself us" divine prophet of the temple of Pe-Khoum.” ‘The 
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iuseription is nocompanied by » drawing of five magnificently equipped 
dakabiahs, and a sort of small boat below them. Five men are rowing 
the foremost dababinh, above which Thoth-m-hib is rypresented as walk- 
ing with a crooked stick in his hand, nn Amsyrian cap on hie head, and a 
strange kind of eape over his shoulders, while naked slave follows with 
‘an umbrella, and dog nine by his ehle, A giraffi is standing in one of 
the dahnbiahs. "Two hippopotannas are depicted an one side of the inserips 
tion, and two ostriches on the other, a long-horned ezelle being above them, 
‘The position of the ostriches seums to indicate that they wore found in the 
focality at the time, though the giraife was being imported from some dis- 
trict further south. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to tix the date of ‘Thoth-m-hib;, but, on 
the summit of a oliffon the weeten bank of the river u little to the north 
‘of Kom Ombo, vo found a simiur graffto in honor of tho prefect Rekh- 
\i-Ra, whose tomb nt ‘Thebes is familiar to Egyptian tourists. Here the 

useription fe acoompanied by the delineation of a donkey, of a dow pursue 
‘ng w long-horned gazello, of another dog fieing a gazelle, of a tan Ten 
ings horse, aul of'a boat ordababiah. Opposite the cliff are some quarties, 
where we discovered the eartouches of Apries carved in lunge size on the 
tocky wall. Not fr off ie tablet with a Coptic inscription in fifteen lines 
with « Kufle text underneath, the letters of which wre in relief, There are 
4 few hieroglyphic gengiti in the neighborhood, and the words “Alkimios, 
the twelfth year," in Greek chamcters. 

Mr. Greville Chester hind informed me that ingeriptions ware to be fund 
‘on i tine of rocks on tho western bank south of Hesuaw, and about four or 
five miles north of Sibitis.. We necordingly spent a day examining them, 
‘They were especially ploutifil nt the corner of a ywudi, which seems to be 
niumeless. Besides hieroglyphic. and hiertic gragiti, I copied a large 
number of Greok inscriptions, some dated iu the reign of “Ptolemy, the 
éon of Ptolemy, and Queen Bereniké," while a fow belonged to a pree 
Alexandrian age. As the writers describe themselves ns paying “a vow," 
it would appear that the place was acoounted sacred. Oue of the inserip- 
tions, dated in “the second year,” states that Artapates—whoee nuaine 
reveals hie Persian origin—bad been appointed sdratigor or general. ‘The 
‘most important part of my discovery, however, consisted of six Phienician 
inscriptions, the authors of which offered their prayers to Isis, Horus, and 
Khnum, Ono of tho names ocourring in them is Abod-Nebo, the protoc 
type of tho Abed-Nego of the book of Daniel, The rarity of Phienician 
insoriptions in Egypt adds nn interest to this discovery. Besides the 
Phomician inseriptions, I aleo came across # short Karian grafito, aud « 
twive-repented Kypriote text. On one occasion the latter was necoupanied 
Uy what lok like Hittite hieroglyphs. Can it be a bilingual! The 
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{inscriptions tre accompanied by multitudes of animals and birds, some of 
which are drawn with considerable Men and boats also ovomr fre- 
quently ; and the drmwings are found not only on the rocks near the river, 
Tt also fuland in the wadis, The drawings are of all age. As we have 
seen, the inseription of Rekb-mA-Re shows that some must belong: to the 
tifne of the xyimr dynnsty, while othors ure evidently of very recent origin. 
Bar F have convinced myself that Mr, Petrie fs right in holding that many 
of thems go back to a prehistoric epoch before the introduction of writing, 
‘Tho weatherinig they have undergone would alone show this, On the 
famous inscribed rock of El Qab, for fistance, there are drawings of anl= 
tuale by the side of which the accompanying hieroglyphie texts of the vi 
dynnsty look quite modern. Above Hewhin, again, the animals most 
‘commonly represented aro the giraffe, long-horned gazelle, anid oxtrich, 
the hippopotamus, elephant, and ox occurring mory rarely. ‘Though the 
(gazello is still found in tho neighborhood, the presence of the siratfo implice 
‘wooded plains in pluee of the arid desert which daring the historical epoch 
‘ins extandded almost to the water's edge from Eafu southwards, while the 
absence of the ostrich from the hieroglyphic ayllabary indicates that it had 
became extinct in Egypt when the Intter was formed. ‘The enrlier draw- 
ings have reminded ive forcibly of the Buslman paintings on rocks now 
in the possession of Miss Lloyd. The animals are dmwn with the same 
degree of spirit and in similar attitudes, the delineation of the husnunn figure 
being in both eases immeasurably inferior, 11 is well known that the Bush- 
‘nn race ouce extended further to the north than i+ now the ease, while 
Iistory shows us the Egyptians pushing the races flrther aul fir 
ther towards the south, The deaveings ow the rocks seem to he connected 
‘vith the eairus and circles of stones which cover the summits of the elif 
from the noighborhood of Heahin southward. ‘These “rude stoue sti 
ments" deserve a careful examination, Major Ross has found worked 
flinis in the great desert behind Kom Ombo at the foot of the moun 
tains, and Mr. Petrie picked up a water-rolled palnoolith on tho hills be- 
hind Fafa, 

‘At Eauen Ifiund tho base of a granite column with the cartouche of 
Rumses 11, now used for mooring purposes. As it has come trom one of 
the two temples which once atood at Eaneh, we may aoe in it au evidence 
that Ramses IT was u builder here as in other plaves in Egypt. 

By way ofa conclusing to my letter T must draw attention to an ostra- 
kon from Kannax which T have acquired, and which is unlike any other I 
have ever seen. The text upon it runs xe follows: “0 my lord Tsidoros, 
come and bring te the commentaries (Adgas) on the first book of the Iliad 
for which I have asked you.” ‘The potsherd has survived, but where ie the 
manuscript to which it refers? 
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Thave made discovery of too great an Importance for Exyptinn archie- 
ology not to be male public ut once, ‘The tomb and mummy of Aimeno- 
phis LV, the" Heretic King”  Ezyptinu history, have been found at Tau 
ELAwARNA. It is from thence that the euneiforin tablets boat which s 
much hii lately been written have really come, not from the place falsely 
indicated to mo and others as the locality in which they were found, ‘The 
tomb has proved a second pit of Dir el-Bahari to the antiquity-dealers of 
‘Ekhmnim, by whoin it has heea worked, Now thnt it has bean despoited 
of the precious objects it ance conthined, they have condescended to infor 
tis of its exact position. Ou my way down the Nile I hope to visit it,and 
seo if the inseriptions upon its walls are still serviceable for soience. The 
‘nuummy of tho King has been. torn to pisces. ‘The fragments of a roy 
mummy which were offered for eale at Laxor two yents ago were derived, 
not from the opposite elitis of Thebes, but from the capital of the He 
King. ‘The beautiful objects of ivory and slabaster whiol have lately buew 
inthe market of antikes,” the biunze rings aud enamelled porcelain which 
bear the eartouches of Aimondphis TV gud the solar disk, the delicate slass 
and bracelets of solid sold which have been offered for sile to travellers, 
luaveall come from the desecrated sepulchre. ‘Thediscovery,unfurtuntely, 
took place at a time when au attempt was again being made to pu fa free 
the Inw against the sale and exportation of antiquities—with the inovitn- 
‘le result that the discovery was concealed, the objects found were disi- 
pated, broken, or hidden away, and information invaluable to the historical 
tudent irretrievably lost. More than one mummy has bon found, nn the 
discovery of the royal tomb has, Lam told, led to the discovery of others: 

Luxon— Collection of Ree. C: Murch,—One of the attractions presented 
by Laxor to the archeologist is the collection of Egyptian antiquities 
formed by the Rey. C. Murch, of the American Mission. His collection 
of searabs is on¢ of the finest in the world, and the numerous royal numnues 
it contains mnkes it particularly intoresting. Among them is the nave of 
“ Alimes, the chief wife of the king” and what Mr. Petrie reads as “ ‘prince 
of the mountains, Khian.” Many of thom record the names of private 
persons, more especially of the ** feudal chiefs” who lived under the x11 
and xr dynasties, ‘There are also three scaraba of the aye of the xt 
dynasty, which belonged to certain “ captains of the king's thirey”—a 
title which we found among the grafiti.on the rocks north. of Silsilis. 
‘Mr. March also postesees one of the large “hanting scarab" of Amen 
ophis TEL, describing the number of tions slain by the king in his tenth 
‘Year, ae well as jumerous tings of blue and green porcelain inscribed with 
the cartouches of the monarchs of the xvi and xix dynasties Mr. 
March's collection is particularly rich in small objects bearing the name 
of Khu-n-Aten, which have probably come fivin the torab of the Heretic 
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King," about which Thave already written to the Aeudemy. He has also 
‘cterracotia stopper of a vree from Tel-cl-Amarns, which gives us the hith- 
ferto unknown cartouche of one of Khu-n-Aten’s inmediate miceessnrs, nd 
foams to read Toui-uozenhiben-Atenomes-Aten (Mr. Without haa a sitailar 
fdoppor with the samo cartouche). Another unknown cartouche ix found 
‘ou 1 large blue porcelain stamp, hut the period to which it belongs is lite, 
‘The yem of the collection is w Jarge cylinder of creamy semi-spaque glass, 
which forms the ooter coating of a cylinder of porcelain, and on which wre 
Fnciaed tho name anit titles of Nofer-kara. As the titles show that this 
ininst be the Noforkaens of the v1 dynasty, we muy see in the cylinder the 
oldest pieve of dated glasi inthe world. Among otheroteworthy things 
in the collection may be mentioned glass bends of the most varingnted and 
heautifal patterme—aome of which ard as early as the time of the xvi 
dynasty —emnll objects of gold (ons of them representing a human figure 
with aserpent’s head), « large stone heart with w human face insoribed 
srith a chapter from the Book of the Dead, and several strange figares of 
the god Bes of the Roman epoch, One, for example, of blue porcelain 
rupresents the god on the top of the waz souptre, with Horus in one hand, 
tm applo in tho other, and x monkey below, Auother places bm on the 
back of two crocodiles, ‘Horus standing behind, and Isis on either 
file, Mr. Murch possesses two chevron heads of enormous size—one 20 
se than six inches in circumference, of the elase nbout which Mise Buck 
land raised w discussion before the Anthropological Section of the British 
‘Association at Bath. My companion, Mr. Roberton, bought a bead of 
the saino Kind at Qonel, which hed heen, found in x tomb at Denderh, 
anid te, thotufore, presuruxbly of the Grasco-Romnn age. 

When at Ekbuntm Twas enabled, through the kindness of M. Frinay, 
to carry out a long-projected excursion to the WAD1 Swiixn SHEXON, some 
niles 1 thy southeast of th town, ‘The Wadi is mentioned by Pocok 
who describes it as containing a natural spring of water and n few Coptic 
Cinpels, and was rediscovered by Prof, Maspero. Tuetength and ruzged- 
‘nes, the height of the precipices which rise up-sheer on either side, the 
cases of stone over which the water fas onee made ite way, and the 
fanexpectiad yerdure which spriuge up like an oasis where the water still 
‘gushes forth from the rock, combine to render the seenery not only unique 
jn Egypt, but hardly’ to be matehed elsewhere in the world. About a mile 
from qh entrance of the gorge is u-hnwge boulder covered with the names 
oftravellers, ‘The inscriptions are mostly Coptic, but one is in Nabathaean 
tharneters, and iedated in the third year of Malchaa; while there are some 
‘oirious Greek texts which inform us of the existence of a club of hunt 
fuen at Punopolix or Ekhimim, Atthe head of the clubs wns an dpyemtenryor, 
br “chief hunteman;” and ite members were called ypogedaxsroderxot 
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‘nai xeviryoi i ri Ompav, A little to the south of the entrance of the Wadi 
hhave beon found the emull tablets of wood which bear Greek and demotic 
‘mortuary inscriptions, South of tho Gebel Shekh Horldi, where the cli 
are known as Gebeldn, I discovered some quarries with somo curious rep- 
resentations in black paint of scenes from the Tiiad, The warriors are in 
Greek costume, and are accompanied by demotic inscriptions, too mul 
injured, however, fir one who is unacquainted with demotic to attempt to 
‘copy thom. By the side of the Homeric piotures ars representations of the 
god Min, of Horas, and other purely Egyptian figures, though the delin= 
‘ation shows that the artist must have een the same in each ease, On the 
rocks above the well-knowss quarries of the Gebel Shekh Heridt itself my 
companion and I found the cxrtouches of Apeies, which do not seem to 
have bown noticed beforw; and near the northern extremity of the cliff, 0 
litle to the right of some large quarries, he discovered the eartouches and 
tithes of Ramses TT carved on the five of the elif Between the ear- 
touches the king is standing harehended, with thesolar orb and thesymbole 
oflifeabovehim, His hands are held by Horus on tho right and Amou-Ra 
on the Jeft, and the symbol of lify ie held towards his face by the two gods. 
‘The whole tableat is twenty feet in hoight and forty feet eight inches in 
length, the figare of the king being sixteen fect high, while the enrtoachies 
at the side are wach twelve feet high and foursnd-aquarter feet brond. 
‘The soulprure is similar to that near the ancient necropolis of Nineveh, 
discovered by myself some years ayo, and afterwards deseribed by Mr 
Oliphant. It ig evident that the quarries were worked by Ramses ITT, and 
wo may, perhaps, infer that ho built in the neighboring city of Antaéopolis. 

Prof. Maspero asked mo to examine the tombe in the Gane. Seuin (or 
Saladin) on the eastern bank of tho river, about fifteen miles suuth of 
Side, which were reputed to bolony to the age of the ¥ and yr dynusties, 
T have spent a long day among them, carefidly examining the cliff frou 
Vohind Dér el-Tasech, northward to El-Khowileh, ‘There are many ane 
cient quurries in the cliffs, most of which rv being blasted away by modern 
quarrymen, and an immense number of tombs None of the tombs which 
are atcexible, however, contain any vestige of inscription or ornament, 
olitary Greek grufito; and there is absolutely nothing ahout 
icate their age. But, besides thy tombs which are wecwsaible, 
there is a large number which are inwwessible, ‘These are cut high mp 
on the cliff, which hue weathered away below them; so that for untold 
centuries they must have remained tmapproached by man They say be 
‘among the oldest tombs now existing in Egypt. Most of them ure provided, 
with a sinall square window ; in some cases there isa window cut in the 
rock on either sido of the entrance. Unlike the tombs below them, they 
show no traces of any attempt to represent the posta or lintel of door. The 
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only place in which I found any inscriptions were in some Iarge quarries 
Vehind EL-Khowileb, where Teame across « gond many demotie inscrip- 
tion in red paint, the figure of a Greek mercenary brandishing a sword, 
fund the foyada of a temple. The Copts had turned one of the quarries into 
a church, and had covered the walls with paintings and texts. About 
quarter of @ mile to the south of the quarries an enormous altar haa been 
cout out of the rock ; on tho top of it are two hollow basins, and path hae 
Deen excavated around it, 

L believe that in my last letter I forgot to say that we discovered the site 
of the anciont necropolis of Kow Owsos when on. our way from Assuan to 
Luxor, 'The present village of Shoth, southeast of the ruined temple, stands 
‘on a portion of it. ‘The diggers of Qurnah bave already been busy theres 
‘fram one of the tombs they have opened Mr. Witbour extracted the frag- 
ents of d mumtay-caae of tho Greek period. ‘Tho character of the necro- 
polis resembles that of Tell e-Semainch (or rather Kom ‘Mehras), Both 
like consist of ynulted tombs of erude brick slightly sunk in a plateau of 
oowe snl, which rises just above the level of the cultivated Innd.—Acadeny, 
Mareh 1, 15, 29, 

Hisnario Paryaua—At a niceting of the Soctety of Antiquaries (London, 
Tan. 30) Mr. E. A.W. Budge read a paper on a hieratie papyrus in the 
British Museum insoribed with (1) the Feabival Songe of Iris and Nephthyr, 
eompated for the service which was culabrated in the temple of Amen-Ra 
‘at Thebes; (2) the adilitional Litanies of Seker, which ulso were auug at thia 
festival ; und (3) the Book of the Overthrow of Apepi, the enemy of Ri, and 
the Book of the Becomings or Evolitiona of Ba. It was disonvered at ‘Thebes 
by Mr, Rhind in the year 1862, It is written in a fine small hieratic hand, 
boat some of the charscters have forms which, with very slight modification, 
becouse thove wo ure noquainted with in Demotic. According to ane of the 
colpyhots the papyrus wus written in the twelfth year of the reign of Alex- 
amler, the son of Alexander (n.©.00), As Alexander IT began to reign 
2.6.817, but wae murdered in n.¢. 311, i is olonr that the writer has added 
tho years of the interreguutn to those af the reign of Alexander UL. The 
colophon was probably added to the papyrus some years after the other 
parts of it were written, The papyrus wns written for Nesi-Amsu, the ton 
of Pett-Amen-aten-taiu, a prophet” who held various dignities in nearly 
all the temples of Thebes, ‘The date in the eulophon doce not inilicate the 
iuntiquity of the compositions, for in the course of the work we more than 
‘once find the wands “ otherwise said," 40 the works ure sufficiently old for 
several copies of them to have been made and for variant readings to arise. 
‘The first two compenitions were written by the same hand, the thint by 
another, ‘The strips of papyti were then joined together, and’ formed part 
‘of the stock-in-trade of an ancient Egyptian who made it his husinese to 
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supply such works to friends of dead people, who bought them to bury in 
the tombs. Between the first and second compositions in the papyrus is 
written # series of curses which, it is hoped by the writer, may fall upon 
the person who ventures to look upon it or carry it away. The Fetival 
Songer of Iris and Nephthys awd the Liteniee of Seker were sung in the tem- 
ple of Amen by two young women intended to represent Isis, the wife of 
‘Osiris, und Nephthys, his sister. They were to be ceremonially pure, they 
had their heads bound with woollen tiaras, and their songs were accox- 
panied by the music of the tambourine. The songs were led oif by the 
precentor, and the women took it in tums to address pathetic appeals to 
the Sun-god to return to bis temple and to his “widows” who pinod far 
him. ‘There is no rhyme, but there isa rhythi which, though oocasionally 
monntonons, i not unplensing. ‘The unity of the Sun-god is unequivocally 
declared, and the various parte that he performs in the government of the 
material and spiritual worlds are described. For comparative mythology 
there songs are of value, and the new words they contain will be = gain to 
the Egyptian dictionary. The author it not named, nnd it ie not possible 
to say exnetly when they were composed ; they are, in nuny respects, simi- 
lar to the Lamentations of Iris, which are found in Berlin papyrus. ‘The 
third and last work contains 2 full account of tho defest and slaughter by 
Ri, or the Sun-god, of Apepi his enemy. ‘The mbrics say that the chap- 
ters of thie work were recited so many times a day in the temple of Amen- 
Ri, and that certain acts had to be performed while the priest recited these 
chapters. A wax figure of Apepi was made, and upon it his name was 
written i green ink; this fure was placed in a papyrus case upon which 
Apepi’s name had been written in green ink. At a certain time of the day 
this caso, with the figure in it, was pat in a yrass fire and slowly burnt, 
‘The prayers for the slaughter of Apepi by Horus being said at the same 
time, it was believed that the powers of the mist, darkness, and cloud would 
be overcome by the piercing rays of Ri. This eustam is, no doubt, the 
origin of the old practice of attenspting to cause harm to people by bum- 
ing wax figures of them. It obtained in Exypt us early a4 1900... It 
‘alls to mind the tradition about Nectunebus, the last king of Egypt, who 
tuuintained his bold upon Exypt by being able to destroy the armies of hoe 
filo kinge by means of his magic worked with wax figures and a bowl of 
‘water. ‘Toward the middle of the Book of the Overthrow of Apepi there ia 
inserted remarkable work describing the origin of gods, men, and things, 
In it the “universal god” in the form of Chepera, the selfbegotten, is rep> 
resented as speaking. He describes the waste and void condition of the 
earth and the nonexistence of anything. There was not even a spot for 
hhim to etand upon, and he was quite wlone. He by himself planned every- 
thing, and gods, men, and things came into existence from his evolvings. 
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‘He was a husband to himself, his shadow was bie wife. Shu and Tefaut 
‘were the gods that were first born, and the god says, “Thus from one god 
T became threo gods.” ‘The great god Chepera weeps, and mon and women 
spring into existence from the toars which fall from his eyes, Shu and Tet 
‘nat then gave birth to Seh, Sut, Osiris, Isis, Nephthys, and the other gods 
above birth, and "their children multiply upon the earth.” The text of 
this commogony exists iu the papyrus in duplioute, and what one version 
ncks is suppliod by the other, At the end of the work is m hymn to the 
Sun-gud, who is described us havinye utterly overthrown Apepi, followed 
by several rubrics containing prescriptions for magical procedans— 
Athenaenn, Feb, 8, 

‘The TeLt RL-AMARWA TanLeTa—Actording tom paragenph in the Athe 
vcewn of Nov. 2, M. Renan has lately exprested doubts with regard to 
the genuineness of the Tell el-Amarns tablet. May 1, therefore, subnalt 
‘one oF two nrguiients in support of tho opposite view, drawn froos the ine 
ternal evidence of the docurnunts themselves? 

‘Tho forms of charnotor in which the letters are written aro not identical 
with any ounciform ecript hitherto known. Noverthnlose they ean often 
he shown to have their proper place in the natural course of development 
from the most archaic to the Intest forms, which hail nlroady been traced 
in tho inscription» of Assyria and Babylonia from the times of Gudea to 
the sovonth and sixth oenturios n, cy nd ie well ilustented in the Tiubloa 
Comparé des Beritures Babylonionne et Asyrienne Archaiques et Modermes, 
by Aminud aud Méchinenu, ‘This development ix a process of dooay in 
whioh certain of tho wedges componinng the charscters fall «ff, and others 
‘ure combined In recoguized forms Now the obeacters in the ‘Tell ol 
-Auinene toblote have gonorally reached that stage of decay which might 
bo expootad in the fifteonth cotitury m.., and retain more af their arohaie 
completeness than the writing on the cylindors of Tighith-Pileser 1, which 
bolongs to the twelfth cvutury. While the presiding remarks bold truo of 
the collection in general, there is w considerable variety of charneter to he 
olwerved among the particular tablots nccontinig to the piace of their ort 
gin, and ulso sometimes according to the peculiar handwriting of the dife 
forent scribes, ‘Thus, the letters from Mitanni sind the letters from A lasiya 
show ditferent forme, and both classe again vary from the Phawoician and 
‘Canaanite lottery. ‘This is in agreement with the laws of palwography, and 
at phe same time would rently complicate the work of a forger. 

Tk cannot bo supposed that the Babylonian language was in use in 
‘Phoontofs or Cannan nt this time, Tp must have been a forvign lunguayo, 
‘used only in official correspondence. ‘The script, too, was doubtles foreign, 
‘Accordingly, we find that mistakes are made, such as the combination of 
tho first person plural with the first person singular. ‘The letters are not 
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uly written iu general after the simplest phonetio method, with va 
deograms, but some soribes, notably those of Mitsumi aud Alasiya, arw 
very caroful oven to express the vowels where an Assyrinn would no. 

There is que seribe who employs ideograms, but subjoins the phonetic 
spelling, a peculiarity which may indicate m want of faciliarity with their 
use, Besides this, there are modes of writing words which wre unknown 
for very rare in the inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia. ‘The hierstie 
dockets form another proof of genuineness. As for the miatter of the let- 
tor, which refer chielly 10 the appointment of governors for the subject 
towns, to occasional rebellions, und to allianees between Egypt ast the 
neighboring kings, it consists of nothing which might suggest that the 
doonments are spurious, "The external appearance of the tablets is such 
‘us 0 aatialy every one accustomed to such relics of antiquity. Nor would 
tho slightest uncertainty have arisen in the minds of those who are not 
apocialist, if t had not boon that the discovery of the influence of Baby- 
onian culture througbont Weston Asin at this almost unknown period of 
history Is, ot frwt sight, rather startling. On the other hand, all hat was 
kuown from Eyyptian sourves of this period is ustrated and coutirmied 
Dy tho tablets from Tell l-Amurnn—B. T. A. Evicers, 

ExcAVATIONS IN THE FavOm—IW. M. Flindrs Petrie writes to the deud 
‘emy (April 5): Laat Octobor I resune work on Kalup, the town of the 
sxit dynasty from which Thad obtained the things exhibited during the 
vee in London (JovRNAt, ¥, 480) ; and in November my friend Mx, 
‘Higher Hughes took up this work at Gurob, the town of the xvii-xix 
dyuusty. 

ILLAHUN.—During my abeenve in Englund, Mr. Fraser, who kindly 
took charge of the pluce, had aucoceded in entoring the pyramid of Hk 
hun, by a well which had partly opened before Loft, ‘The arrangement 
‘of the pyramid is quite different to that of any other known, A shaft over 
forty feet doup descended trom beneath the pavement newr the xoutheust 
corner; thence « gently sloping passage lo up in the rock to two eham- 
hers, not under the ountre of the pyramid, but nenrer to the shrine on the 
eastside, The frst chamber wus linod with linvestone, of which much had 
een removed, probably in Ramesside times; the inner chumber was lined 
with red gennite in the same way as the sepulchre of Menkaurn at Gizel, 
Te contains « red-granito sarcophagus, without a truce of Tid or contents. 
‘Tho form ie atrange, having & large rectangular lip or brim around the top. 
‘Thin sides arw exquisitely Hat and smooth, being dull-ground, hut not pol: 
ished. ‘Their equality and regularity is astonishing, the errors of work 
Icing mostly one oF two hundredths of a inch; and all tho dimensions 
are in exnet numbers af cubits aud palms. It is the most brilliant piece 
‘of mechanical work yet known in Egypt, of perhaps in any other country, 
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In front of it was the alabaster tablo of offerings for Userteson IT, whone 
ame I had previously found in the temple of this pyramid. A small 
‘pyramid, of which I discovered the base to the northeast of the lange pyr 
nid, Ihave now carefully cleared all aruod; but n0 trace of un entrance 
can be found, Tho ccoupant is, however, known from fragments of the 
éxtormal shrine, which beary the name of » Princess Atimu ... (2), probe 
ably « daughter of Useetesen II. 

TELL KAHUN—At Kabun the remainder of the town wae cleared, and 
all the houses planned. We now poses the complete design for a town 
 Jnid out by an architect of the x1r dynasty, The larger houses have aa 
vtriu, with a sual tank in the midst, wt a little way from which are the 
surrounding colamns, usually four on each side. ‘These columas were of 
‘rowed or atone ; and a part of a wooden capital shows the palm type, which 
‘yw ne yet quite unknown to us at so enely a date. ‘The principal objects 
found nro. basalt stutuotte of Sieebek, an offical; n seated figure in limee 
‘Mone; « most naturalistic ivory earving of an spe seated; a lange wooden 
door with traces of eartoncbes and a scene of Usarkon II (probably 
Jbrought from some tomb in later times); a wooden stamp of Apepi; a lange 
number of int implements, wooden and bronze tools, weights, and many 
‘uote of the apparently alphabetic marks on pottery. Outaide af the town 
‘the rubbish heaps of the xm dynasty were found ; beneath aud mixed with 
the pottery of that age were pieces of Aegean pottery, with rude decora- 
tion which, though barbaric in its style, is clearly the earliest step toward 
the Greck decoration. We thus appear to have reached the olemente af 
the Aegean culture in 2500 wc. 

GUROB.—At Gurob the age of the Mykenae georwetrical pottery is n0W 
completely settled, ranging from 1400-1200 n, ¢. Beneath the floors of 
aiany of the houses wore found holes fall of persorml property, all burnt. 
Clothing, chairs, necklaces, mirmrs combs, pine, Knives, alnbastor cups, 
blue glazed boyls and kobl tubes,and the false-necked vnses of Mykense, 
ure all ound together, and the amulets and ornaments are of Tutankha- 
wen and Ramesa I. These burningaure quite un-Egyptian in their nature, 
‘aul probably nre analoginis tothe Greek funeral pyre, thus maintained after 
the foreigners here had adopted burial in Egyptiaa fiahion, The next 
period, the introduction of plantalesign, is shown by an Aegean vase with 
ivy sprige found in x tomb at Kahun, which may be dated 1100 x, c, 

‘A remarkable point of history is given on » small altar dedicated to tho 
royal ba of Amenhotep IIT; it mppears to be one of m series made by Queen 
‘Thii for “her brother, her beloved, the guod god Ka-ma-neb.” ‘This ia 
the first real evidence as to the parentage of this celebrated queen, and 
shows that she was a sister-wife, like most of the queens of that age, ‘Tusa 
and Tuas most therefore be the familiar names of Tuhutmes TV and 
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Muteniia, ‘The wane of the Mesopotamian daughter of Dushirnttn ie yet 
unknown butsbe cannot have been the sate ne Thi, A yrent umber of 
rina objects have also been fond, which iMustrate the manuthotures of 
those periods, and are invaluable for dating the styles of the x41, x1x and 
xxii dynasties, 

‘These sites ary now nearly exhansted and I brave closed my work in 
Egypt for this yenr, and hope to »90n begin excavations for the Palos 
tine Exploration Fund on a Canaanite and Teruelito town near Gaen, 


ALGERIA. 

ROWAN Towne in THE SaHaRa—Captain Vaissidre presouted (Oct, 8) to 
the Aculémie d’Hépponen topographic map which he had drawn np of the 
Lorritory of the tribe of the Ouled-Reshaiah, indicating the sites ofits Roman 
cits and towns and tho Roman roads that connected them, He identifia 
the Limes Montensis of the Notitia Dignitotwn with the important rains 
near Medila with the strong reotangulae entrenched eamp, Ho also finds 
‘at Djenina the Petra Geminiana of Prokopios. 

MECHTA DAMOUS.—Rook-our Revier.—M. René Bernelle coramuni- 
ented to the Acadénie df Hippone, on June 30, 1889, his discovery of w 
rook-cut composition, near Meohla Dumousin the douar of the Ouled-Daoud. 
‘Tho immense rock is called Kef Masioner, On w sooth eurfince, about 
four matees square, a earved relief A powerfl Lion holds under one 
Of his front paws a boar which he has struck down ; by the side of the 
Dour a Tione crouches gazing at it; below are two lion-whelps, Further 
own, on the right, i nuother lion who seeins afraid to approach the first 
‘anuther lion correspond to this one, on the left; on either sido are jackals. 
Further to the right, on another space, are astaxs wud two ostriches, not bo 
well givert, On nowinnt of these compksitions, the rock Ie supposed to 
De haunted anil is shunned by the untives—dead, d’Aippones Comptes 
Renu, Bull. 24, 1860, pp, xiv, Lxxut 


TUNISIA. 

CARTHAGE —THe 0D ESHMUN AND THE CocK—At a meeting of the 
Acvid. des Inscriptions (March 27) M. Houzey road x paper on Carthne 
ginian yod who wax reprwvented by Greco-Roman art under the form of 
Zein Surnpis or rather of Asklopioe with w benddres forme of the body 
of a cock. After enumernting all the divinities having an animal or « 
hind for headidres, M. Housoy sees the origin of the idea in tho Egyptian 
zuddess Maut, whose hend fs covered with n yulture. But the cock as an 
‘emblem does not belong to primitive Chaldean or Egyptian art, having 
apparently been introduced by the Persians in the sixth covtury. Tit 
‘earliest reprevtatione are upon two neo-Babyloninn seals, of about that 
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dato, ‘The cock was thin considered as the eymbol of the god Nergnl, the 
‘Asyriur Mare, aud, in general, us.9 bind whose morningsong trinmphe 
over the evil spitite of the night: this double symbolism is found au 

the Greeks, who conneet him with both Ares nnd Apollon. But h 
‘alo conseorated to Asklepios. In M. Houzey’s opinion, the Carthaginian 
figure is that of the yod Eshmun, the Phunician Asklepios, to whom the 
prinoipal temple of Carthage was dedicated : this ie justified by the inti- 
nate couneetion between medicine and magic in the East—Chronique 
ites Arta, 1890, No. 16. 

MACTAR—ML. Philippe Bongor communicated, on Jan. 24, to the Acad. 
dee Tnueriptions w series of neo-Punio inscriptions found at Muctar by 
MM. Bordier and Delherbe, ‘They aro remarkable especially for the 
ymbols they bear, among which are fish wud dolphins, With the mit 
‘ance of M. Cagnat, M. Berger wns ublo to recognian that the names given 
‘om these inveriptions were disguisal Ronan uemes. The aymbols noted 
wore similar to those in wae at the time of St. Augustine —Chron, des 
Arto, 1800, No, 5, 
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EXPLORATIONS By M, DE La ManTinikene (¢/. vol, ¥, p.208)—The explore 
‘eorninuaicated to the Aeuilémie des Inscriptions (March 7, 14) hin reseirobo 
and excavations nado, daring the past summer, on the site of the ancient 
city of Lixos in ‘Tingitana, Ho brings from this frye campaign ¢nriow 
documents, sucks ae photogenpha, plans of the weropotis ant of the Phowni= 
inn walls, objscts collected on the ste, the plans snd topographic levule of 
tho city, and photographs of its differont enoeintes from antiquity to the 
Byzantiue opocli, Awiong the objects exhibited were some humps of bard 
caleareous stone ant of x type hitherto uukuown, the head of w statue of 
archaic character, Phasician ornaments analogous to the designe on the 
Carthnginian aelai, Ho also showed # large photoyraph of the busitien 
of VowuoiLie, aniothor aveiunt ety where he collected a great number of 
Romun inscriptions —Rerue Ovitique, Nos, 11, 125 Cheomique dee Arte, 
Now 11, 12; 1890, 














MALTA. 


‘Gneex Town-caves oiscovenco aT RawaTo oF Noramle—Dr, A. A. 
Canvana, Director of Education nt Malta, writes ss followa: A very tne 
turesting cluster of aucient Tombcaves, extending in a x.¥.w. directiot, 
fae, on Tununey 17, discovered at Rabato of Notabile, near the church 
TuSon-Bustian, on the roa Tal- Vint (where vew buildings are in core 
‘of construction) in the suburb of the old Greok city Melita. ‘The site isin 
proximity to the usin gate which stood uenr T-tribuna, where the Hos 
pital Suura is now erected, Both the gate and the ancient lines wore 
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demolished by the Arabs in the &x century, when tho extent of the ancient 
city of Melita was reduced to the present fimits of Notabile, ‘This locality 
‘appears to have been the burial ground of the highar ant well-toto classes 
of the inhabitants of the old city an opinion corroborated by the discovery 
of numerous marblo, lead and earthenware sareephagi, vases arid lamps, 
lise vessels, polished Greck and Roman pottery, and other objocts still 
enerally foand in the tomb-oaves in that neighborhood, 

‘Undor this vaat area, numerous pagan hypogea extend in all directions 
towarile Tals Virt, San Dumincw and St. Agata; and the early Christian 
cemetories and crypts of Son Puolo, St. Agata, Sun Catald, Sta, Venera wud 
‘Tul-Virti, which warn excavated in the subterranean Melita. 

‘The present discovery consists of two fimily-tombe or vaults, When T 
reached the file, ane of tho two vaulla was already open and the objects 
fivind i it had boon removed. They hnve since been bought by the Gov- 
feramient, avd ore in the Notabile Museum, Tho other vault. was appare 
eutly still sealed up and intwct, and, as tho afternoou wax somewhat ad- 
‘vauoed, I offered tho tenaat some ronameration in oriler that he avi 
delay tho opening of it until next morning nnd this ennblo nue to paper 
‘vise that operation, Unfortunately, tring the enmuinig night, the fgaorant 
tonant anid his wife broke open the tomb and took away ite content, #9 
that, ywhow I ronched the place next morning, I fond the tonab in. sited 
‘condition, nnd the oor titorally covered with confit mss of fragments 
‘of cronuved hones, of broken terracotta vases and glist Yeswels 

‘Thi cluster of tons, which ie exeavated ontirely in the rock and. not 
ruitol below the strfisco of the rou, is formed of a lonue horizontal rectan- 
uli abit connecting the tombe lying nt ite extremities, att i 8 
fh. 7 in. Tony, 2 A 6. in, wide, and nbout 8 ff in, deep, having at each 
‘extromity w reotangolar opening 2 ft, wide, and 3 ft. 2 in. high, with w alll, 
rising 4 in, above tho bottom of the shaft, Each of these aportares, giv 
ing access to the tombs, wae sealed up by a stone slab, 2 ft, 6 in. brond, 
AS in, high, and 7 in. thick. ‘Tho sn ropresonts the wesibulum, or anton 
hinisber, in the ancient tombs, which in thow of the Phanician tye hl 
the form and size of w true chamber dug out in the rock, where the corpres 
‘were Washed uni dressed before betng Laid fn the troughs, This vestibulum 
‘was, later on, aupurseded, in the early Christian cemeteries, by the amb 
ocr. The two tombe nt the extremities of this ahnft, which were evidently 
two fiamily-vaults, are like it every respect, ‘They are of a rectangular 
form 8 ft 4 in, Jong, 6 €, 10 in. wide, and 9 M. 2 in. high, covered with 
flat ceiling. A sort of a bench, cut o1tt also from the roek, rising 1 A. 8 in. 
above the floor and 2 f%. wide, runs along three sides of exch vault. On 
the benol or shelf of the frst-mentioned vault were Inid the cinerary uri 
containing the asbes of ton members of the family, In the other vault 
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there were twelve ume fir as many members of the samo family, 
the largo quantity of fictile aud glnae vases und vesels of elegant 

ther objects in bens to be prosently described, it muy be rendily inferred 
that these tombs were the property of a wealthy and distinguished family, 

Nothing in Uhese vaults is to be found displaying the Phonician charne- 
teristic in the ahape of the fonuli ur troughs, wherein tho eorpses were de- 
posited, with m petilana cavity on a mised sill for the head to rest upow, 
nn, a tines, alo nnother one for the fest, Morover, the rectangular 
stipe of these vnults with » ft ceiling differs tapterially frou that of the 
Phamicinn tombs ret with in theve islands, which are invarinbly of sound, 
semiciroulur or elliptical shape with w vaulted gelling fn keepitur with thi 
plan of the tomb. ‘The benel or shelf cut out in the rock and running 
‘along three sides of each vault, destined for the einerury urus whieh 
wore. Iying on It, proves that theso yaulte belonged to a mice whieh 
practivad cremation. Nelther gould this race have beow Ronan; for 
tho arrangement of the Roman cofmmbaria, like those to be seen in: Molta 
‘ud in Rome, showe wmall vaulted siches, formedd on the four thoes of tho 
walls of tho seputchro, each adapted for the reoeption of a pair of jars Colle 
canuariee) containing the ashes of tho decensed, It is beyond doubt, th 
the two vaults Tam dosoribing belonged tw the old Greek rage whieh mot- 
led in these islands 700 1. c., and with whieh cremation was  euytom, 
‘This is further proved by the numerous terracotta vases, phnas veseels and 
other objoote found therolt, all of which are decidedly of Grock typo and 
fabic. ‘The Greek elegance und bewuty of the vases aud other objects 
heroitider enumernted indioate the epoch of the flourishing wrtistio state 
of Melita shortly before and after the beginuing of the Christian En. 

‘The terractta objects vecovereit fram these naulls ares—22 stamiok (olle 
omvarie), filled with eremated bones und covered with n Ii, bosidos frng- 
routs of others; 2 lange wimphora, with wu elongated and tapering buy, 
ong neck nod Rhodian hauler attached to it; 4 amallor amphorons 4 
lagonce, one bearing four letters in blackish eolor, probably the potter's 
mark: 7 serie; 5 diotor; 1 ampria; 85 nrybatloi of aforent sizes, with 
ono handle: 20 polished red anguentaria of a pear shape, with » long 
nook; 7 poeta; 22 patel of different sixes; 98 bilychuis, or two-nozzle 
Tamps; 8 red polished terracotta mowalyohnia, or one-nozzle lamps; 1 
Bilyghnia with a biga- und Tycho in rolief on top, and the potter’s nuark om 
Hottom ; 1 large patera with complete handle. 

‘The objects in glass arre2—B5 iridescent scent-hottlos of the wnguentaria, 
putts a0 phalloriteoboll kind, of different sizos, all with a narrow and 
ng: neck, some with w swolling and rounded body, others with Mat ane, 
others pearshaped: 1 large one-hundled urn, broken, which can be re 
paired, und fragments of others ; 1 pooufum 1 large ampulla. 
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‘Tho objects in metal are:—Fragmente of rectangular leaden eareophax 
(gus, measuring about 4 thet in length, seureil at ite four angles by angle 
Drass-plater fixed by brass nails: brass strigitin; hoes gutta (both the 
strigiti wud the guttus were found in the same vanlt); broken eiroalar 
-qpeciilum, wieasuting O} in, in diameter, of a white vory Inrittlo metal made 
of copper with. yoo admixture of xine, 

Moaalc-PavemenT ano Dawe-Counse—Dr, A.A. Caruana report the 
discovery of another inoxnie pavement at Notabile, nour the Roman Senne 
torial Palace disenvered in 1881. ‘The mosnie, which ie of « reddish calor 
spotted with white marblo fragments, is of the pattorn of the old Ronn 
priviinente testacen, It mensureg 11 x 18 fk.,and doubtless formed the pave: 
ment of'» Roman eubioulim, The discovery is still further vory intorest~ 
ing on account of w damp-oourse underlying the whole pavement, Ike thowe 
mentioned by Vitruvius. ‘This damp-course ie formed of w great uuiniber 
of smphorn of Grek fabric, lying inibedited ine mass of red soil, ‘The 
spaces between tho long necks snd handles of these jars ure filled 
broken tiles and terrneotta fragments to inutoase tho impermoxb 
floor, ‘Thie ia tho fit discovnry in Malta of so-toll-urranged 
course, ‘Tho jarw anil motnio pavenont are being remoyed to the Muses, 
Dr, Caruana intends to eubmit to Goverament « project fhe clearing the 
foundations of the Seustorial Palace, and for preparing «plan of the 
samo, with a view to the erection of & National Museuny of the qutiqul: 
tor of Matta — Matto Standard. 
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ASIA, 
JAVA, 

‘M. Hamy called the attention of the Académie des Inscriptions (March 7) 
to the grent works receutly unulertaken for the uncovering of somo of the 
‘most important rine of the centre of dava, ‘These monamente of an 
aarehitecture nt once elegant and bimery, derived from India and dating 
Derlinps from the filh century a, v., had been but very incompletely 
studied, being overgrown by « heavy vegetation and in purt overthrown 
by earthquakes, ‘They are now cloared and photographs of then made, 
which were exhibited, Some of the ruins, especially thuso called ‘Tohgndi, 
Savi und Tohandi Kali Bening are magnificent. Statues discovered at 
‘Tohandi Flaossan are especially tomarkable fie delioncy of worknuauship 
and hemuty of typet— Chronique doe Arts anil Revue Oritigie, 1890, No, 11. 


BURMAH. a 


ARONAOLOGICAL Rencanokes oF Dr, Fononnammen—A.cconliig to cor- 
respondent of Indian Eugindering, Dr. Forchharumer line just eompleted 
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‘veo lange volunes of his archielogical researches in Upper Burmah andthe 
‘Armican Division, The chief centre of his surveys wns confined to Pagan, 
the ansiont capital of the Tagaung dynasty, situnted in the Pokoko district, 
‘he survey of the ruins of this ancient city was begun in December, 1888, 
‘and, frota insoriptions foond in the Peyu district, it waa proved that rem 
nants of the ancient eity will he found on tho hille east of Shweyxigon and 
‘Aninli Payodas, From these interesting volumos, we learn that Pagan 
fontaine m number of curiously constructed shrines built agninst the steep 
‘sides of ravines, and an interminable labyrinth of artificial caves perfor 
‘ating all the sides of the hills far miley and extending to the banks of the 
Trrawntdy, apparently constructed for the accommodation of Buddhist 
mankes: Facsituile of the inscriptions (some on slabe six fect high) have 
teen copied. ‘The inscriptions are engraved in Burswese, Talning and Pali 
characters. ‘The dates extend from 1059 a. p, to the elow of the last cen- 
fury. Somo of the hage granite pillare are traced to have bewn originally 
hrought fram Thaton after the overthrow of the Twluing dynaity, Some 
lay tabtote bearing Nageri inscriptions huve also been oopied. ‘The walle 
‘around the town are atid to ave been constructed by Indian, some: also 
‘8 number of Hindu temples which exist in this locality. Moat of the 
struotares are ballt of brick, though many contain stone alabe to en- 
‘aire stability, ‘The muin stylew of the buildings are elassified ns follows 
(2) A pyramid, octagonal or circular at base, solid lrickwork throughout, 
no interior, often with Jateral flights of stare to the top. (2) Temple 
‘well-lovelopod interior and central chamber, over which rises « spine, (1) 
‘Teroples with interior galleries and ante-chambere on four aides with en- 
tennces from without, the hall being w ruzssive square, (4) Massive efroutir 
bell-shaped structures, sinilar to shrines in Ceylon. (6) Subterranean 
niouaiteries with intrienta passages anit caves constructed some fifty feet 
below ground-level. ‘The report concludes with specimen drawings of ornn« 
wental earring in tone and wood combined.with beautiful variegnted tiles. 
‘Tho painting and other decorative art exhibited on these temples disclose 
an art now loot by tho Burmese—aAmer. Architect, May 3, 


HINDUSTAN. 


New Jaina InsoniprTions FROM MaTHuRA—A letter from Dr. A. Fiihrer, 
dated Mathur’, March 11, 1890, inform me that a liberal grant by the 
govéramont of the Northwest Provinces line enabled: him to resume the 
‘excevation of the Svetimbara temple under the Kankalt TWl6, and that 
the resulta af the working season of 1890 consillerably surpass thse of 
1880. Ip. little tore than two months Dr. Fubrer obtained a large 
umber of inscriptions, seventeen of which, necoring to the impressions 
accompanying his letter, undoubtedly belong to the IndoSeythic period, 
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‘andl furnish most important information regarding the history of the Jaiua 
sect. He, moreover, discovered to the east of the S'vetimbara temple a 
brick Stipa, and to tho west another large Jaina temple which it his 
opinion belonged to the Digambara sect. The excavations vit these sites 
yielded 80 imayes, 120 ruiling pillars and burs, ae well as « considerable 
number of Toranas and other architectural pieoes, all of which are adorned 
with exquisite sculptures. Hie was thus ouabled to forward to the nntseum 
at Lucknow aboot a ton and a quarter of archwological specimens. Dr. 
Pabhret will, iu duc time, himself describo his archivological treastines, and 
make them known by illustrations, But the insoriptions which he hat 
kkinly pluoed at my disposal are, I think, well worthy of immediate wotice, 
‘They all belong to the class of short doustive inscriptions, found on pill- 
Aare, images, Toranns, and other sculptures, aad closely resemble thowe dis 
covered at Mathura in former yeurs by Sir A. Cunningham, Dr. Burges, 
Mr. Growse, and Dr. Fiihrer himself. ‘Their dates range between the year 
5 of Devaputen Kanishka und the year 86 of the Indo-Seythio er, or as 
‘wuniing the latter to be identiea! with the Saka era, between 83 and 164 
4.0. The name of the second Indo-Seythie king Huvishka occurs twice. 
Tt is both times misspelt, boing given in the ome ease as Hueashbo, and in 
theother as Huviteha Huvishka’s datos are the years 40 and 44. Eleven 
inscriptions give names of various subdivisions of the Jainn wiotks men 
tioned in the Kalpasitra. .. ‘The inscriptions mention also distinotly 
two eambhogas, or * district communities,” the Sirika and the S’riguh 
fs perhaps it must be read, Srigriha, which are both kiwuwn from the ji 
scriptions noticed formorly. In ove ease there is a mutilated name which 
ooks like adrina axabho[oa], If we omit the latter, the new inseriptions 
prove tho correctness of the Jaina tradition with respect tothe exely e 
‘ence of six divisions of monks, not traced hefore, aud they confirms same 
of tho results obtainod fn former years. 

In addition, they settle another very important question. According 
to the 'vetdmbara seriptures, women are allowed to becoine nsceties, But 
we have hitherto had 19 proof that this doctrine was really aucient. Dr, 
Fiihrer's new finds Jeave no doubt that it was, Most of the Mathurd ine 
scriptions mention in the preamble the tuume of the donors spiritual dis 
tor, nt whose request (nireartona) the donation was nade, Usually this 
person iv characterized as an ascetic by the titles ganin or wichadu, or by- 
the epithet aryya, “the venerable.” ‘The inscriptions found in former 
‘years show in this position invariably male names. Most of the new doc- 
uments resemble them in this respect, But some mention fomalee—e. 9., 
Aryya-Sarignnibt, “the venerable Sangomihd;" Aryya-Stind, “the Vener- 
able Syn’ ;" nnd Aryya- Pasuld, the venerable Vaswla"—as the persons 


at whose request the images or other sculptures wero dedicated. Tho 
12 
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Position in which these female names occur, ax well as the epithet aryya, 

that we have to deal with Jaina nuns who were active in the inter- 
‘est of their faith. ‘This discovery makes it very probable that the Jains, 
ts the S’vetambara tradition asserts, from the first allowed women to enter 
‘on the road to ealvation, and that the suggestion of some orientaliete, ac- 
cording to which the Svetimbarne copied the Bauddhas in this practice, 
amust be rejected as erroneous. 

‘A cluer examination of Dr. Falrer’s new inscriptions may possibly 
reveal other points of interest. But what I have been alle to bring for~ 
wand on s first inspection certainly justifies the assertion that they really 
fare mont valuable, and that Dr. Fihrer has again Inid the stailents of the 
history of the religions of India under deep obligation. 

T may add that, in my opinion, more may be yet expected from the 
‘Kanksli Tilt, for the large temples which Dr. Fiihrer has discovered 
‘nut, I think, have cuntained longer imeriptions, recording the dates 
hen, and the circumstances under which, they were built. I trast that 
the government of the Northwest Proviness will enable Dr. Fakror to re- 
sume his operations next year, and 19 institute a careful search for these 
documenta, Should the exploration of the Kinkill Tili, however, be 
‘complete, then the Chaubsrd: mound ought to be attacked, becauwe it n= 
Moubtedly hides the ruins of an ancient Vaishnava temple, and will yield 
documents elucidating the bietory of the hitherto much underrated Bhig- 
‘ayatas—a sect which is olderthan the Bauddbas,and even than the Jaizas, 
=G, Benen, in Aendomy, April 19. 

Gupra SzALIneorierion—In a Inte number of the Journal of the Ben- 
gal Asiatic Society, Me. Vineeot Smith sud Dr. Hoernle desoribe au 
luicient eal found at Bithari, in Ghadipar district of the Northwestern 
Provinces, well known for its stone pillar with an inscription of Skanda_ 
Gupta, ‘This seal hears on the upper part, in relief, a representation of 
Garvda, the human-faced bird-monster which was the emblem of the Gupts 
dynasty, Below is an inscription giving the genealogy of the Gupta kings 
(with their queens) for nine generations, ending with Kumars Gupta Tl, 
theawner of theseal. Hitherto, oly seven Gupta kings were known, from 
coins and inscriptions; bat the dynasty is now carried down to about a. 0. 
550. —Acudemy, March 22. 

VINUKONDA (Maidres).—Koman Awrei—In the last part of the Nu- 
ninmatic Chronicle for lst year, Mr.E, Thurston describes fifteen Roman 
‘are lately discovered at Vinukonda, in Madras. They inte from ‘Ti- 
Borins to Caracalla; and, as with previoos finds, they are in good preser- 
“vation —Academy, March 22. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

Lanouace oF THE AronaNs.—Profescor JAstes Danacssreren, jn his re 
cently published work (through the Soetéte Aeiotigue) on the Popular Songs 
of the Afghans, reaches the conclusion, thar Pashtu (the langwage of the 
Afghans) is not—ns hae heen commonly thought—intermediate between 
Tovlin and Persia, but purely and exclusively Iranian, being derived from 
the Zend of Arachosin. As rogurds history, M, Durmesteter traces the 
origin of the Afghans back to tho time of Alexander ; and ke also describes 
the organization of their schools of popular pootry. 

PERSIAN InscHteTION aT KaNOAHAR.—M, Daxatesrerin bas alao read a 
paper (Fob, dee Tuseriptions upon tho great Pos- 
sinn inscription at Kandahar, 60 often mentioned by travellers but never 
bofore copied. M, Darmesteter obtained hia copy of it, through Lieut, 
William Archer, from the nntive letter-writer to the Indian Government 
at Kandahar, ‘The inscription iain two pasta, ‘The first pat is dated 1822 
4-D having been engraved by tho Emperor Baber to commemorate his 
‘capture of tho city ou his way to the invasion of ulin, Thu second part, 
Which was written in 1598, contains w history of the city trom the time of 
Buber to that of Akbar, anil also a list of the provinces aud chief towns of 
the Mughal empiro—Academy, March 22; Revue Critique, 1890, p. 200, 

Gneoo-inoian StaTuEs—At n meeting (Feb, 21) of the Aeadémie des 
Trueriptions, M. Senart exhibited: reproductions of some Greco-Indian 
statues discovered hy Cape. Denne in the course of excavations at Sikri, 
in the valley of the Kabul river. One of thom represents an absolutely 
‘new type uf Buddha, emmcinted by the austeritics to which he subjected, 
himself before attaining perféct Knowledge. ML. Senart alto referred to 
an Imeription published in the Indian Autiquary of Septouber, 1889, 
which was found on a seulptired fragment of Griveo-Tndian style, “Owing 
to the fundequaey of the ae-itnile, ho was unable to regard the dateas oer 
tain. M. Senart proceeded to make some general rowarke upon the inthis 
ence which classical art exercised upon India, In his opinion, Mr. James 
Fergusson hne brought too low tho dato of mauy of the Graco-Indian 
monuments in the northwest of India M. Senart taintained that the 
chief intermediary was the Hellenism of the Araicies; and that the period 
when Western iutluence upon Indian art was most marked was the ft 
‘and second century 4..p., during the reign of Kanishka (Kanerkes) and 
‘his enecessors—Acuilemy, March 22: of. Revue Critique, 1890, p, 179, 


PARTHIA. 


Umque Pantin Terraneachm—At the Dec, 19 meeting of the Nir 
mismatie Society (Landon), Dr. B. V. Head exhibited, on belialf of Mr. 
W.H. Penney, a uew ond unpublished tetradrachin of oue of the early 
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Kings of Parthin; obr, bust of king to left, wearing royal diadem, the 
string of which forms.a large loop behind the hend, wud w winged tiara 
somewhat resembling those worn. by some of the Inter Sasuanian Kings: 
ee. BAZIAERS APZAKOY, Niké standing to the right, holding « paluy 
fn hor extended right hand, unc a scoptro terminating in a star over her 
Toft shoulder. In fiold x. monogram composed of the letters Arr (?) i 
weight 245 yr, De. Head romnrked concerning this curious and unique 
coin that the king's portrait bore strong. resemblance to that ua the 
dinchnis of Phrahapates I (Arsacee IV), 196-181 p. c, but that the head 
rons nnd tho reverse typo wore ontively new to tho Parthian weriog From 
the simplicity of the title, as compared with the pompous inscriptions on 
all but tho very earliest Parthian coins, ho drow the inference that it was 
mintod in soine Greek city, the name of which was concealed in the mone 

Prof. Gurdner concurred in the main with Dr. Head, though he 
‘was inclinod to attribute the coin to a rather later date, probibly to the 
reign of Mithridates 1, 174-136 p..¢.—Athonanmn, dan, 4, 











BABYLONIA. 


Tue Awenioan Exreormion.—The Americans exeavating ut Nirren (the 
ancient Nireu) have laid bare the temple of Bell and have found inscribed 
tablora which date back to 8750.4.6. They have discovered nt Ua, in the 
great Complelibrary, nuany inscribed tablets, eylindrs, and bricks of first- 
rate toligious and historic importance—N, ¥. Eeening Post, in Amer. 
Avchitert, March 9. 





SYRIA, 


M.G, Maran, Commandant of Engineers, made a communication 
to tha Acadénie «lee Traoriptions (an, 10) on the ancient goography of 
Syria, ‘This work hears au three principal points: (1) ‘The situation of 
the country of AramrNananaia of Genceis, the residence of Abraham : Mf, 
Marmier reject the opinion which identifies this country with Mesopota- 
nia, and looks for the site in the north of the land of Canaan, (2) ‘Tho 
situation of the city of Kenesn, celebrated In the Eyyptinn annals of the 
veut wn xix dynsatios: itis, ays M. Marniier, the Kadytis of Herodo: 
tou; it wne situated at the foot of Carmel and not fir from the sity of 
‘Aridos, mentioned in the Periplods of Skylax, (3). The situation of the 
coontry of Nenana: M, Marnier, in wocondasice with Eyyptinu texts, 
recognizes it us identical with Arax-Nakinrxim. Mf, Murmier added, that 
those googrnphic deductions may throw some light on the history of the 
Khotas in getting rid of the legend of a pretended invasion of Middle 
Syria, by this people, hetween tho reigns of Thothmes LV and Ramoses TL. 
Reyne Oritique, 1800, p. 60. 
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“THe Anauio Lignany AT Damagous.—A Grock judge in Cyprus, M. Chri. 
Papadopulos, hus printed, as the forerunner of m treatise by him on the 
Arabic Library at Damascus and its sts, that has long lain unpublished, 
‘mu intersting short account of them in a Greek theological magazine 
called Somjp, From it are extracted the following passges: 

‘The Ubrary was founded by the Ommaynds, The building is situated 
war the stately Djami which bears thei name, Tt has a great stone 
‘yault supported upon four columns, and i# ornamented with mosaics, 
‘Thore is no proper eataloguo of this library, nor ie it arranged. Several 
of the manuscripts are motheaten and much injured by damp. Still 
there exist: in it valuable papyri ne well ne manuscripts on parchment 
and paper. Among them, uccording to M. Papadopulos, # conepieuous 
place is due to « history of Damaseis iu nineteen lurye yolunies. A great 
lea} that is new is to be found in them regarting the city and ite walls ns 
‘voll as the fine arta in Damawens. ‘This cove is jewel of Arable liter 
ature and stn inexhaustible source for the whole rnnals of the city. 

‘Tho collection offold Arabic papyriierich. ‘There are several that throw 
light on obscure periods of Arabio history and poetry, or deal with the 
general history of Arabe and their literature. Some of these papyrl sre ae 
Tate as the fifteenth century, and may be considered, says M. Papaopulos, 
‘as oopies of monuments in'stone. On papyrus rolls are to be found collec 
tions of pooms by celebrated Arab authors, of whom Ibn Khaldoun is 
the most notable; others contain decrees of the Emirs of Damasous. 

‘M, Papadopulds mentions aleo a history on parchment of the Tartars 
by Abulghizi Babadur, and a history and geography of Damascus and 
Palmyra by Abulfida, Althongh M, Papndopulos ives no details regard 
ing thes writings, one can identify the history of Abulghnai aa that which 
‘was discovered by Swedish officers in enptivity after the battlo of Pultown, 
1709, and arausdated into Gorman, and sibjequently (1726) into Freuch, 
farul published in two volumes under the title of Histoire yéntalogique den 
Tulare, Regarding the work of Abulfodw one eannot, from the brief notioe 
that M. Papadopulos supplies, come to any certain conclusion, whether it 
bea portion of the Annules Movemici or an unpublished production of the 
celebrated Mohammedan prince nud polyhisto 

Among the othor trensures of the library are « treatise of Abul-Hassn, 
tho Ambian astronomer of the thirteenth eentury ; roll of Abumnear, 
the astronomer (eirea 855),on the observatories at Bagsad and Danancus 
4 modical treatise of the teacher of Avicenna, Abu-Sahnal ; n meteor 
logical bulletin relating to Damascus by Abul-Chair ; papyrus rolls cons 
taining the Pentatewch, the Pvalter, and the Gospols in Kuflo characters; 
papyrus rolle nnd others, consisting of Plata’s "Laws" in Arabio, the 
“Organon " of Aristotle, the work of Hippocrates “De Ade, Aquis, et 
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‘Locis,” and one containing some portious of the * Birds" of Aristophanes 
(in Arabio%), with variants, and the Bible in Syriac, 

‘But the great prize of the library, so far ag ewe ean judge from the in- 
adequate description givon of it, va Greck manuscript of the Old and 
New Testament, comprising the Eyiitle of Barnabas and # portion of the 
Shepherd of Horns. As the discovery of it is highly interesting, T give 
‘an exact translation of the passuge roferring to it: * One of the most im- 
portant of the so-called uncial manuscripts which contain the whole of the 
New Testamont complete is ns followe:— 

‘Tho maunscript i written on well-propared parchment and ie 122 inchew 
wide und 131 inches high. It consists of 580) loaves, of which 200 conta 
the Old Testament (in the Septungint version) incomplete ; hut 180, the 
whole of the New Testament, the Epistle of Barnabas, and a large portion 
of the Shepherd of Herma. ‘Tho manuscripts divided into four eolurune, 
‘and in cach column there are fifty lines. ‘This sti. may be regarded aa 
situilar to the Codar Sinaitions, and consequently is worthy of a wenrching: 
inquiry and investigation, The discovery of this gum is due to us, 

Every reador will oe that it is roally n ges, Not only ie the wore aus 
Liquity of the manuscript a point of importance, but also the fact that it 
contains « portion, anid ® considerable portion, of the Shepherd of Hermans, 
which hus Tately boew soen in w new light, thaoky to the researches and 
criticimms of echolary like Hilgonfold ani Harniack, 1. ixwell known that 
Hilgenfold maintained that he bad found the Greek conelasion till missing, 
of Hermus, in w London publication of the well-known forger Constantin 
Simonides (Nutt, 1850), This supposed conclurion—aftor the appenee 
ance, simultancoualy with Prof. Hilgonfald’s conjecture, of tho eolintion 
of the Athos Codex hy Lambros accompanied by an introduction hy Mx. 
Arnuitage Robinton—was utterly rejected by Prof. Harnack ud declared 
to be & puro forgery of Simonides, an opinion in which I concur. Now 
conve the anciont se, from Damascus ax a new document. Does it e 
twin tho conclusion of the Shepherd? Unfortunately the mongre notice 
supplied by M. Papuopulos neither throws light on this point not affords 
tun utficent information, nov does it allow ws to form any certain opiuion 
the importance of the Damuscete Codex arid ita 
iy ic, which aley contains, besides the Testnment, 
mall portion of the Shepherd. T hope, however to he noon in position to 
icive further intelligence on this important discovery —Strvn. P. Lastnnos, 
in Athenarwr, Feb, 1. 

PALESTINE. 


PALesTin€ ExpLonation Funo.—Tho committer aunounce that they have 
obtained a firman grantiny pormiasion to excavate at KHORMET “AULAN, the 
Eocon of Joshua, Itisunilerstood that all objects, exoopt duplicates, found 
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in the course of the excavations shall be forwarded to the Museum of Con- 
‘stuntinople, but that the committee's agents shall live the right to make 
‘squeezes, sketches, models, photographs, and copics of all such objects. 
The committee have secured the services of Mr. Flinders Petrio, who is 
how in Palestine making arraogements to start the excavations —Pul. 
Explor, Fund, April, 1890. 

CASAREA.—Mr. Schick reports the discovery of an obelisk, bere, and 
sends 4 drawing of it, It is believed that thie isthe first obelisk discov 
cored in the Holy Land, 

GALILEE —Mr. Schumacher reports the discovery of w large cave at 
NazenerH: ancient and elaborate rock-tombs at Haira aud SHEFA "AW 
explomtion of the caves of Jeaade; the discovery of various inscriptios 
tand of the rock-hewn apse of s church, 

VERUSALEM.—Pool of Betheada (see JouRXAL, vol. 1¥, pp. 482-8).— 
‘The eloaranco of the Pool has been continued, nnd Mr. Schick reports de- 
tails and gives eetion-plans. It is now quite clear that the original choreh 
‘stood immediately over tho Pool, i ¢., the top of the Poo! formed the floor 
‘of the church, and that the five small chambers or parches over the Pool 
(which nre cannected by an open arch) did not belong to the original struc- 
ture but wore afterwards introduced, perhaps by the Crusaders. On the 
wall of the church has been discovered a fresco representiny an angel troub- 
ling the waters; and in other parts of thw church wre visible aml piccos of 
fresco, indicating that the walls of the ancient church were covered with 
freseo-paintings. 

Ancient Oitgaeatl—Purther portions of the ancient wall of Jerusalem 
hhave been exposed on the northern side and at the northwestern corner. 

Discovery of «large Catern—A very large cistern has beet: dixcovored 
near the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, apparently under the spot where 
stood the wedinval church of Sta. Maria Latina, 

Rork-lopelsin Jerunaten.—Mr. Schick communicates further observations 
‘on the rock-levels of the city, confirming the suppasition, that eaet of the 
Charoh of the Holy Sepulchre there is a rock-terrace nearly surnmnded 
bby scarps of considerable height —PEF, January, 1890. 

Mount of Olieea—Very interesting discoveries have been made—incluil- 
ing a Christian burial-place, au extensive series of oatacotabs, which had 
heen sed by Roman soldiers of the tenth legion, a number of Reman tiles, 
and other antiquities of various periods. In the course of the excavations 
for building, the workmen came across the remains of a group of tombs. 
Several shatte and capitals of columns, ornamented with neanthus leaves, 
in the Roman-Greck ranner, were dag np, and the plinths ou which they 
rested were fouud, Between the plinths was a moxtic pavement, eantain= 
ing « Greek inscription in black on a white ground ; and under the mosaic 
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‘wore fotind stone slabs, which formed the covers of the tombs, So fir, 
fifteen of these tombs have been opened, They appear to have heen made 
partly by Jows wail partly by Christians, thowe attributed to the latter 
doing sitanted in a group a little apart trom the others—PEF, Jun. ; 
Amer. Architect. 

Breavations on the casern brov of Zion.” —About last July, exeava- 
tions were commenced on 1 pices uf ground on tho eastern slope of the 
western hill of Jerusalem (generally called Zio) about halfway down 
Dotwoen the buildings of Neby Diod and the Pool of Siloam. ‘Tho prop- 
erty hn heen hought by a Frenchman, Count Pisllo, and the work was 
overseen bya Rowan Catholic monk. Mr. Schick was allowed to make 
plans (which aro published) and to a00 the discoveries, ich wx“ mnaoney, 
Tookscarpe, well-mouthe, and many hewn snd sculptured stones ; also pave- 
ments, mosaics, ei.” Tt in fowni! that there were tna ancient times caves and 
divellinge excavated in the rook, which excavations were in later times eon 
verted into cisterns, Here ate, nearly throughout, two stories of exea 
tione; tho upper ones cortuinty were originally weed for human dvellings, 
‘or ne collars, magazines stables, ete” On n terrace (12 ft. high) were found 
‘8 large pices of mosaic pavement und three bases of columns, the largest 
‘ou fn vit —PEF, January, 1890, 

Discoventes xounar ov Dasascus Garx—Basilion of St Staphon 
ovk-out Tombe—Mr, Schick reports, on his examination of the Domi 
‘can property northwest of * Jeremiah's Grotto," that he hue discovered 
indications of second church (older and larger than that previously 
Known)—a tanita with wide nave and narrow aide-iales, thought to be 
the original chureh of St, Stephen, ‘There are mosaic payements iu the 
enstern part of tho two Aisles of the church, Under the ehureh were 
found two roek-cut tombs, similar to those discovered several yours ago. 
Access ta thete tombe was by steps lending down from beneath the pave= 
ment of the church, Tho entrance to the first tomb wae below a vory 
lange tlagstone, on which war w Greek inscription. Ovor the stone en 
tmincedloor of this tomb was a second Greok insoription cut in the rock, 
‘This tomb was approached by « pasage on tho right and loft of which are 
Aoeuli (containing bones nnd mould), each forulue covered with three slabs 
‘on one of which ie an inscription. A little to the west of this tomb wax 
found a similar ono, bat without any inseription; and, instead of « door, 
it hud x round stone to be rolled bafore the opening. 11 was like that at 
the Tombs of tho Kings, only thinner and smaller. Mr, Sehick gives 
section and ground plans of the tombs, and fie-imiles of the Greek in- 
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‘Two rock-out Cisterns near *Feromiah's Grotto," —Mr, Selick examined 
‘und lescribes these cisterus and gives plane of the Inrger one, which hae 
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ciroular ends and ie covered with » pavement of large Raystones. It 
measures 66 x 80 feet, and ix 45 fext deep, ‘The rock-eut vides converge, 
aud the roof ia constrncted of hewn stones in the form of x very pointed 
‘vault, Mr. & says: “This romarkable cistern is certainly not of Mobam= 
swedan or Christian origin, but apparvntly Canaanite, its form boing like 
s0 many nade by Canaunites in the rock, hut I have never before ween 
‘one w large, ‘Thearching, and tho alab with two iron rings (in the pave: 
ment}, is vory like Crusading [work]}” 

Cistern No, 2 is about 24 foot xquare and 15 fect high, It is entiroly 
hewar in the rook, “and before it was made into a cistorn was rock-cut 
Tewish tombs, ‘Thi cistorn proves that there were rock-out tombe be- 
tween the present town-wall and the scarp of Jeremiah's Grotto on the 
forth, as in tho Joreminh-Grotto hill melt” —PER, Jan, April, 1800, 

‘SARIS—In 1 cave, here, have beon found human Sures sculptured on 
the walle, resmbling the  proto-Pheenician” rock-sculptures near ‘Tyre; 
rind an inscription, believed by Profesor Syoe to be evidently old-Phas 
nician, An inscription which had ewcaped the observation of ‘previous 
travellers has been noted hy Mr. Hanauer at Beit e-Khdlll—PEF, 
Juuary, April, 1890. 

SILWAN.—Reck-heten Chopele—Mr, C. Schick reports the discovery, 
benenth the village of Silwan, of four rock-eot chapels, of whieh he gives 
th external view, ground-plan, and section. Two of these could not be 
examined, the other two were examined and measared: they contain two 
chambers, and terminate in au eastern apse ; tho semidome being made like 
‘Mohammedan mifirab, In one of the apees, just below the semidomo, was 
found » Greck inscription in two lines, of which Mr. & gives a fuc-iml 
It appears that these rock-cut chambers wers onee used by Christians as 
chapels —PEF, January, 1890, 

















PHCENICIA. 


ACH-ZiB.—Pramician Neonoroum—Enaonn Dunnametio writes to 
tho Cnirier de PAvt (of Jun, 31, 1890) concarning his archwological re 
fearches in Galileo: 1 mado my fit stop wt El-Zib (ancient Ach-Zib), 
which fs rather important village, three hours from Saint-Teml Ac 
T prsed two days there in studying the ancient burinlsplnces upon which 
‘aro built the houses of tho present village, ‘Thew burial vaults are n= 
wiructed of beautiful freestane, of ealoarvous dreocia out with thie greatest 
‘eure und kill, I chose.» spot which seemed to mo tho most promising, and 
‘came at once upon a quadrangular well, cut in tho living rock and con- 
ducting to atomb hermetically gealed with asingle block of stone. ‘The form 
of the tomb was that adopted by the Phomnicians after the first conquest 
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of Phnicia by the kings of Egypt, and it hid not been opaned since the 
Phoinician period, On removing tho monolith which closed the vault, 1 
found in the interior three tonibe of masonry, one in the hottom and the 
‘ovo others ngainst the lateral walle of the vault. Theso tombs were con: 
‘tructed of sandstone and lined inside with slabs in the form of # cover, 
‘stained by projecting masonry. Toward the bead of each skeloton wore 
placed three or four trracotin statuettes, Exypto-Phanioian, like those 
diseovered at Cyprus, and of which T have only seen rare specimens else 
wharw, ‘Toward the middle of the hody began w row of vases and dishes 
cof terracotta of all fornie and sizes, But, without counting the jewels, 
nmulets, and scarabs, what appeneodl to me to be of great archeological 
‘value wore the termeotta groups of personages, of very primitive work- 
rmanahip, representing, in my opinion, handicrafts; it would appear that 
there still existed among the Zibiotes of that period the habit of interring, 
with their desd, figurines recalling the habits and eraft of exch one, 
During more than two months 1 followed wp my excavations upon this 
‘vast site, but with frequent interruptions, owing to the interfarence of tho 
authorities. Nevorthelom, I succeeded in clearing out more than w hirn- 
dirod of these intact vaults, and in making an extremely interesting, col- 
lection of these trade-groupe, of which, ao far as T know, there ix nothing 
analogous jn any Museum, I did not attuck the richest part of this ne- 
ropolis, which I reserved to excavate under better conilitiona.” 
SAIDA—"On my roturn to Saida, I found that admirable necropolis 
from which were taken those magnificent parcophagi whieh the Museum 
of Constantinople removed from Saida three years ago, t0 have been 
dunikilated! For the rock in which were these beautiful aopulcheal 
vaults worthy of the arolueologio ruarvelé which thoy goutained, tho entine 
rock, hud oan “brutally torn up and transformed into stupid masoney ! 
‘And thore, where reyosod the ashes of King ’fabuit, there iv only an empty 
ite That gransiose subterranean Muscum, which earthquakes and. the 
ovastations of conquerors and centuries of barbarism had reapected, has 
‘oon effaced by the criminal etupidity of w misoruble gardener of Sxia.” 

















ASIA MINOR. 


AIGAIA\ (suo, Nimrid-Kalese) —ExoAVATIONS Gy THE GERMAN AncHA: 
OLOGICAL IneTiTUTE—Tho recent excavations conducted here, by Dm. 
Bolin and Shuchaedt (the excavators of Pergamon) are diseuvwed by then 
‘with minute detail and nviserous illustrations in the socond Eygdnsung- 
shaft of the Jihebueh 2. lout, arebiiol, Zvatitits, Tho exenvations rovealod 
three temples, w thostre, »stadion, neveral linge stoai, n covered market 
place, wll-preserved city-walls, and numerous inscriptions, 
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EPHESOS.—Mrn. W000" UNPUBLISHED DRAWINOS AND COOUMENTS OF THE 
Temrus oF Anremie—Mr. George Aitchison, Profesor of Architecture at 
the Royal Academy of Arts, writes to the London Timex, undor date of 
April 19, on the ocension of the death of Mr. J. 2, Wood, the discoverur 
and excavator of the Temple of Artemis nt Ephevos: It isnot generally 
Known that the drawings and momoranda nocosary for a trustworthy 
restoration of the temple have never heen published, nnd, without thems, 
1ng proper eomprehension of the facts ean bo arrived ut. ‘The took which 
Mr. Wood published in 1877 was only x popular account, and he intended 
pblishing © larger and moro complete work on the subjoot, but did not 
live to exceuto it. These drmwings and docomente, in Mtr. Woot's poses- 
sion nt his death, will run the chanoer of low or destruction unless they arv 
‘at once arranged and digested hy a scholar, n classical nntiquari 

REWAING OF THE AROHAIO TEMPLE OF AnTeMia—Mr. A. S. Murray, con- 
tributes to the Ootoher number of tho Journal of Hellenio Studies a paper 
in which ho illustrates some fragmunts of the archaic temple wt Ephesoe 
found by Mr. Wood built into the construction of the later tomple. Mr. 
Murray lina put movt of them together again in such a way as to show thnt 
they belong to thy enenice of the old temple suid that in this corniow the 
‘spaces between the lion-hends tised us waterspoute are occupied riot by 
floral ornamicnts, nsin tho usual temple, but by groupe of figures seulptured 
vith extraordinary minutenese and deliesey, Hardly any two of the fag- 
ments ft together: there iy here w foot ox hand, there n head oF piece of 
dmpery. ‘These seulptares either formed a continuous subject, separnted 
into groupe by the Hiou-heads, or a ries of separnte subjects in the manner 
‘of metopes, The perind assigned to the work is ¢, 550 n. 

Our fragmenta are ued to ywproduice the eapital, shaft, and base of 
both an ontinary eolumn aid of « sculptured column oF eolwmna eoelata 
‘The figuro used to demonstrate the existence of colunnne goelatae in the 
old teruple is one that is said by Mr, Murray to anawer thirly to n Hormes 
‘ow an archaio vase from Corinth in the British Moxeum, ‘The figure 
stands on a flat band, which bogine the have; then comes a torus-moutding 
‘and the rest, inw style that was imitated in the new temple, Th 
sculpture of the archaic columns, 0 far ax T can judge, is of the sa 
period as the cornive, ‘The forms are of courne larger and more simply 
fronted. But the workminnship is of the same delicate archale kind. On 
tho column the romnins of color are slightor than on the cornice, whore in 
foime pata they are qaite brilliant in rede aril blue” 

We know, from Héyodotos, that Kroiios bore the expetise of mast of the 
columns of the ently temple, and a fragmentary tnscription on these fray~ 
menta fe restored: Bafondets] Kefoiavs] dnv[Oye]w. The architect of the 
‘old temple was Chersiphron, It is sugyested that the seulptor was Bupalos, 
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son of Archerinos who worked in Asin Minor, ‘Tho date of all these frag- 
oente und of the old temple appears, therefore, to be that of Kroisor. 
[(The capital, however, restored, appears not to belong to ao early wate, 
Tut to be not earlier than the fifth contury—En.] 

HISSARLIK.—Dr. ScuLixa.as line not, ae was reported loft tho Trond, 
Dut still remains there, and he has just obtained from the Sultan a new 
firman, alloving hin to make fresh excavations at Hisarlik. Hie atten 
tion is now directed, itis thought, to. thorough exploration of the lowest 
strata, occupied by the earliest inhuhitante of the supposed sito of Troy. 

Dr, Dorrrxin, finding he could oot gndertake any exoavations at 
dation, in. Kypros, for the German Government, ha gone to join Dr. 
Schliemann nt Hisarlik, where operations have commenced outside the 
walls ofthe burnt elty. ‘They will continie their excavations there for two 
Years, as they intond to bring to light the greater part, If not the whole, 
of the ancient city. ‘The present campaign will lust tilt the end of June 
fand will bo resuined in the autumn. —Athencow, March 8, 22, May 10, 

KILIKIA IDENTIFICATION OF ANCIENT srrea.—" Whilst wandering about 
in tho district known formerly a# Kitikin ‘Tracheiotis, 1 have beon able to 
identify several important sites. On tho high lund which rises above the 
‘sen between Morsina and Sclefkeh (Seleucia) are the remains of several 
Greck cities. Ono of these was Ovsa, which Strabo tells us was ruled over 
by pries-kings, most of them bearing the name of Teukros or Aiae On 
fs polygonal fortress I found ono inscription, a dediontion to the Olbian 
Zee by the priest Teukros Tarkyarios, and another stating that tho build- 
ing wae crovted under the superintenenice of Pleisturchos of Olba: thus 
the sito of this ancient city f clewrly established, A large tomb baile on 
the slopo of the hill contains an inscription with the name of Aba, a woman, 
Strabo tella us, who married into the ruling fumiily, and was recognized by 
‘Antony and Cleopatra ne the ruler of this part of Cilicia. From the aite 
‘of nnothor town, called in an inscription Eamuaria, we learned the nasties 
fof two otbor priest-kings, nately, Hermokrates and Laicius, This town 
‘contained two temples of Hermes—one eas in a devp gorge where three 
‘eaves aro walled in with polygonal masonry, aunt before it onee atood w 
hanson propylaion erected at the expense of two noblo ladies, who wre 
depicted on tho pediment with their gpindiox, ‘Tho othur temple of Hermes 
‘you in the town itself, and yielded several intorwsting inscriptions, 

With regard to the question of tho Corycian enve, [aim inclined to be- 














Tiovo that explorers have not yer identified the sitmution, Strabo telle ws 
that it wae twenty stadia behind Coryeus, Now Olba is about that dis- 
tance, und ih the centre of the rina of Olba, just benenth the above-men- 





tioned fortress is exactly such «bolo as Strabo describes, Tt is about 
three-qunetors of a mile ronud and two unde feet deep, with precipi- 
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tous cliff around it, in which are carved several funcreal basreliis 
‘wns approached by two rouls—one « tunnel cut in the rook, descending 
frou the spot where jresuuuably the tommplo of the Olbian Zeus wtood, and 
tho othor an open staircase cut in the rock. 

“These towne ot the hillalopes are ioatly built on precipitous rocks, 
ani aro protected by fortresses of polygonal masonry. Most of them havo 
distinguishing marks on the outor stones; that of Olba has a triakele, 
Enbbatin he w hunting hom, aud goothor fortres town, the namo of 
which I was unable to identify, has a elab for itssymbol.”—J. Tunovons, 
n Athonwin, April 5. Of. Clarioad Review, 1890, pp, 185-86, 
‘where Cecil Smith questions the identification of Olba. 

KORAZA—Tempea—ME Paul Foucart, in the Hull ite corr, hellén, haa 
identified certain ruins which he visited betiveen Stratonikeln nid Mylan 
with Korma, deme of Stratontkeis, An inseription found there decrees 
certain recompenses to henefactore to be Inseribed on the antag of the 
tomple of Artemis, ‘Thorw arw herv the ruins of a number of wanetusties, 
‘From the analogy of inscriptions we thn ueighboring Lagina wud Panamara 
fand specially in the sanctuary of the Karian Zens, M. Foucart sce, i 
theso ning thove of the sanctuary of Artemis Kupdgr and the temples of 
‘Apollon and Latoua, aud, in the ste, that of the deme of Koraxs. 

KYZIKOS. —Temece oF Haowian.—M. Tirkopone Rersace conununi- 
cated to the Académie iss Inscriptions (Murch 14, 23) a atudy on this 
colosal work of Graeo-Ronun art, esteemed by some nncient writers one 
of the seven wonders of the world. The-editioe was destroyed by earth- 
‘quoke ae Inte we 1063 and i now entirely in ruins, but, in the xv century, 
Cyrincus of Ancona saw a part off standing, and took exaot measurements, 
His notes, discovered by Comm, J. B. de Rossi, and communicated to M. 
Reinach by M. Georges Perrot, have furnished ull the material needed for 
the restoration of the grounl-plan and of the elovation of the monument, 
‘The columns, sixty-two in number, were monoliths 21 metros high, the 
urgest known to exist. ‘The pediment was omamented with a series of 
statues anda colowal bust of Hadrian, Cyrincus hinselt copied an in- 
scription which mentions the hitherto unknown name of the archi 
Aridonethes, M. Reinach has interprotod. the indications given by Cy 
‘acus, and restored the text of the inscription in Greek verses, of which ho 
eiver tho following translation: “He who, at the expense of all Asia, 
caused me to tio from the ground with the help of muuch labor, is the 
divine Aristenethoa.” We havo, hore, another confirmation of the fot, 
that the temples dedicated to the Emperors were raised, for the most part, 
‘on the inisiative aud at the expense of the provinces—Revue Critique 
sand Chronique des Ayla, 1800, Now. 12, 13, 
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KYPROS. 


GOLGO!—On lis retuen feom Lokroiin’S Italy, Dr. Dixpiold stopped in 
Kypros to tukechargeof theexcayntions undertaken by the German Archie- 
ological Institute on the site of Golyoi—Chronique des rts, 1800, No. 6. 

LEUKOSIA—Near Louksia, at the foot of the mound af the Prodro- 
mie where formerly stond the ancient temple of Apollo, Herr Richter 
Jhna found toveral tombs, in wo of which ware discovered yore statueten 
anil other objerts, wou boing of gold. A colveaal stone Jon wns die 
‘covered at thi sunvo time —Athenenen 

'SALAMIS.—EXGAVATIONS ay THE CYPRUS ExeLonaTion Funo—J. A. Ry 
Munto writia, Fob. 1, 1800: “Work was bogun January 10 nt the faanone 
granite ooluinns noticed by almoat-all writers since Pococke.  Intersecting 
fronches were run across the site from north to south and east to weet, 
‘After about n yard if thlely easy soil the excavation became vory slow, 
and resembled hacking through Ivicks und mortar: or 6 ft. lowor the 
fearth woe agait lower aud low mixed with rubble, wntil the virgin sil 
fre reached at a dlepth of 104 to 184 ft in the euntre of the site, Nu- 
uorous anclont reins were encountered almost from the surface downs 
‘wards ‘hoy jure chiotly imsily huilh will, though partly eonsteyoted 
of largo squared blocks, with fruquent water-channels anit pipes 
hhorwand thore, Miserable graves wore met with in nbuaidanice fro 
9195 f. down, ‘To the east, bordering on the orth trench, was found w 
text Uf largo blocks, which seemoil to represent the foundation of a small 
octagonal butting surrounded by a watercourse. Among the blocks 
‘wore fragmonts of plain white marble columns und pieces of cornicr, ete, 
Of vory poor lata style. In the weston trench, nt about 6 to fly lay 
umber of fragments of fluted Timestone columns with stucco coating, a 
capital aud baa, and other pieces, dating, perhaps, feom the Plotem 
period, Under them i what Jooks like # slid! wall, but further investi 
ation it hore necowary, At tho extronme south, a well-built wal, with 
tupmont coir of very larga blocks, his been followed down to the virgin 
sci, and there is possibly « corresponding wall nt the north end. We have 
probobly here to recognize the wall which supported the great granite 
‘oliums, ‘The antiquitios found are of little interest, and include nothing 
that ved be dated furthar back than Hellenistic times. Nearest the 
pottom wero.a certain number of potsherda of a familiar Cypriote style, 
On the whole, this site may be condemned ns wearcely likely to repay the 
Jmmonse labor of wxeneating it, Whatever earlier buiklings there may 
lune boen seem to have been turned upside down by later oporntions, 

‘Second Site Meanwhile, another site hnd heen started in the sands 
hillent tho extreme northeast of the ancient city, olose by the forust-guand'« 
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hhouse, A-couple of Corinthian capitals had been turned out here eome 
‘years ago in the search for water, and the epot seemed to offer opportunity 
of testing the quality of the contents of the sandhills, We buve now laid 
‘bare the greater part of a wall, probably of « temple, running northeast 
and southwest. Upon it aro x number of marble bases of various diam 
elirs sot at different levels, and by them lie plain marble shafts and 
Corinthian enpitals, just aa they fall, ‘The shafts vary in dimeusions no 
Jes than the bases, and we have no doubt to reeogulze a Jate building 
constructed of materiuls from sovernl earlier temples, But, at each end 
of the wall and underoath one or two of the marble bases, are uthers af 
superior workmanship ia Jimestnus, which De, Dirpfeld, who saw then 
this morning, line pronounced to he probably of the fith or fourth century, 
Working in saul in didicult, snd Tittle can be done until our wheelbarrows 
arrive, butwenow kuow roughly the position and dirmensions uf the bailing. 
Tn a trench to the southeast, a tio set of columns haveappeared, of lange 
Ainmoter with lato luting’; they seem to have fallen from another building 
‘occupying the site whore the house now stants, A stall marble tore of 
Eros, with romaine of wings on the back, and a stall figure of a riversgod, 
alo of marble, aro the principal objects ¥o fur found on thie site. ‘The 
promise of the pluce Hee lurgoly in the fact that all seems to remain in eitu, 
but tte injured ur disturbed. 

‘Third Site —" Two slays nyo, we started on w thin! sito, long depres 
sion extending somo two hundred yards southwards frowr the lste build: 
Ing koown ax tho Arp. ‘This isa sito whioh to explorer of Salinuis 
an afford (o overlook. It ie very lange, occupier» central position, and 
‘was apparently flanked by huge enlonnaces with groat Unnestona column, 
the dame tid eupitale of which lie in series along the ses, At the south 
‘nul risen 9 hillock, which may have borne « sivall tuple. Fragments of 
blue “ inveription stone" are very plentiful, and we no sooner began wo 
‘iyeu them over than we found five pieces with letters, One of these ie an 
interesting and perhaps important Latin inseription + 
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“So fiur our results on this site are ns follows. ‘The interval between 
the coloonades is puved with stone blocks, and within each is w mosaic 
pavement. Behind the western colonnade hus heen found « stall square 
foundation of late date, with water-channel around, formed largely of mar 
ble blocks and bases of statues, One af the blocks hears an inscription 
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of Ptolemaic date. On the slope of the hillock are several marble blocks, 
which might be taken for stops, but are powibly remains of walls. Near 
te fot of the ise, close to the surface, lay an enormous marble eapital, 
‘extraordinary in iis decoration no loss than its size. Tt meaauros roughly 
8 ft in diameter at the basewnd 41 fut tbe top, From one side projects 
‘wcolosaal bullshead and neck, with wings springing from the shoulders 
nd forming, as it were, volutes, On the othor Is a Carystid, on a very 
mitch emaller soale, pasing at the waist into a floral ornament. The re 
maining sides are broken away, but no doubt repeated these, The hulls 
toad ani winge wre af strong, elective style, while the other side is rather 
ecorative than forcible. ‘There ean be little doubt that this site was an. 
Important centre of civie life," —J, A. It. Mowno, Atheneum, Feb, 22, 
H, A. Tune writes, Feb, 15, 1800: “ Since our last report the exeaya- 
tious hore have progressed favorably. Practically ovr efforts haye. been 
confined this fortnight to our third vite, that close to the most conspicuous 
ruin of Salamis, the building known to the villagurs us tho Avvrpiv. ‘The 
sito Isa long depreasion, 750 ft. by 206 ft,, and is terminated at tho north: 
‘om and by the Loutroo, at the southern by « hillock which, ns our exeas 
‘vations averu to show, is composed almoot entirely of loose earth, ant 
débris, aul roprosents but « Hight untural via in the ground. "This do» 
pression is occupied by « double oolounaie of largo limestone cotwnns 
‘marking out a parallelogram, so fur as we havo yot excavnted, of 880 ft, 
by 110. Tho columue ure plain, of Roman work, probably about the 
time of Hadring, with « pedestal of 8 f, 6 in, upper diametor,and w eap= 
ital 2A in, high, 4 M9 in. hv diameter, and 6 ft. in. in diagonal 
measurement, The style iy Roman Coriuthian, the device folia relieved 
by bunches of grupes, and with high volutes nt the comer, The height 
of thy columns we have not as yot heen able to determine, but their hase 
ameter i 9M, Beyond tho row of columus there was probably. an 
outer wall, forming a clowd colbanude, This wall is us yot not deter 
mined. On eithor sido of the columns there would seem to hays been a 
tewullated nuarble pavement, several kections of which we have already 
opened, ‘The montics referred to in our Inst report—and wo have now 
find a third—wore probably Inter additions when the oofonnade wall 
Dojgan to bo used by later builders ae n foundation for private houses and 
similar erections, The eastern colonnade wall has been laid open for 
limost ite entire length, the western for lial? that distanoe, Many basen 
anid podia have been found, and the intercolumniation ie fairly fixed at 
1G. Tho sontheast, northenst, and northwest angles are also, in all 
probability, ascertained ; but the southwest prosenta a difficulty, ws the 
colonnade seems here 1 continue beyond its natural limit. ‘This, with 
many other problems, resnaine to be aolyed by further exeavution, At 
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the north end there may have been a front of « double row of colts; 
all indications so far point that way, Tho question, remains whut was 
thissite, which above ground ie at once the largest and the finest in Sala- 
mis Wo havo fonnd portions of n inscription which seems to throw a 
much-needed light om the point, This inseription—and there is x second 
of the same charneter—is not graven in the stone, but was formed of huge 
bronze letters (no longer, of course, remaining) soldored on to large raneblo 
‘locks. From tho traces still loft, in the sbape of socketcholes and shallow 
grooves, the word ronum say, almost with certainty, be road, together 
with probably the title rnornetore of the restorer of this five site, which 
wns therefore, nt Yeast in Roman times, the Agora of Salamis, A moat 
interesting point arising out of our work ou the Agors sito is that of the 
intention of the largo building of Inte Rowan times alroady referred to, 
the ro-callod Loutron. We have opened now three lurge wubterranean 
waterchannels, which may ronder jasible the yettlement of the vexed 
4quention, how fur the Lautron deserves ite mane, 

“As rogarde our two other sites previously mentioued, the fist may now 
‘be considered ma definitely nbanidoned. The seeond wite—that of n temple 
buried ju the saurd—bns heen jdle, pending the werival of wheelbarrows, 
which have just reached ts. ‘The two days’ work which, during this fort- 
night, tho temple site has received, resulted in the discovery, wong other 

ings, of » statue of Havles seated, with the triplesheaded snakeentwined 
Cerberus by his side. Tho statue ia in dark blue sarble, the flosh sarfioes 
being given in white, a combination which recalls in some degree the 
famous Sarapis of Bryaxis. Of other finds I may mention a series of ve 
inseribed statuc-hases which were found in a cement tloor, apparently of an 
olive-pres on tho outaide of the Agora site. One of these formorly curried 
‘astatue of the Empros Livin, Many fragmenta of other inscriptions have 
‘been found, but thoso five are the most important."—Adhen., March 15, 

Messrs. Towns nnd Mowno write under dates of March 16,81 ; April 12: 
* Having opened up the Agora throughout itt length, two problems were 
Je us: the hillock nt the southern, the Loatren at the northern end. ‘The 
hillock proves to contain au open court, perhaps enclosing an altar, but 
certainly representing the ara fooi of the later city, Here were grouped 
the dedicatory statues and public inscriptions, w few of which we have re- 
coverul, One of these apparently bears record to a victory gained by 
Prolemy Philomietor, presumably over his brother Physkon. With this 
inscription may, perhaps, be connected the romaine of w colossal marble 
trophy (*) found near by, of which no more than the stump aud one thigh 
‘Dow retains. A second inscription from the same spot deals, it would 
fem, with fines inflicted for trespass ou the lands of Zeus Olympioe, and 
‘of special interest. No from the hillock, and near the southeastern 
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end of the colonnade, we came upon a marble head (female) of more ‘that 
filesize, Though of very fair work, it was much snutilated, and we have 
failed 10 find the renminder of the statue. 

“The Loutron itself, between which and the colonnade interveties the 
wall of the later city, built upon the north front of the outer colonnads 
wall of the Agora, proves to have s length of 196 ft. and breadth of 75 ft, 
a.proportion ns nearlyas possible of 3:8, The southern side wus strength- 
‘ened by pio having engaged columns at each angle of these we have 
pened four, but, rather singularly, they are at irrogular inturyals. ‘The 
rest ond hid in front of this wall, itself 12 f. thick, second wall some 
The in. through, and standing 10 ft. away. ‘The interior waa vaulted, 
fauil apparently there were four arches to the width, ae we have found 
triple line of pedestals for the springs. The flooring was of cement, and 
‘wne extraordinarily strong; in two days’ work we only succeeded in eat- 

iid even thon had not reached its Timit. ‘This 
‘ugreea with other indications in confirming the traditional name of the site 
tr tho reservoinof Roman Salamis, Probably the piors, whick are of ime 
monse strungth, eerved as well to carry the aqueduct as to support the 
building itself ngainet the lateral prossure of the water within, 

"On aur seam wie, that of the later shrine, near the forest-quand’s 
house, much progrese hax been made in elearing away the upper sand 
layer, The inner western wall haz been Inid bare, and has a length of 
10 fe, with an intercolumniation varying around & ft. 6 in. ‘Though 
poorly built itis im a remarkably sound condition, the lower courses a~ 
Droken, seven columns complete without a fracture, and alniost every Ine 
in position, ‘The culamus nro, according to late Roman practice, uneven 
fn length, and the bases lie at different levels. ‘The outer wall is 17 
8 in, and 16 f. Tin, distant reepectively, according as the measure is taken 
‘on the west end or the south side. 

‘Fourth Site—About March 4, work having begun on n fresh site, slope 
“whore the last billow of rising ground merges itsolf in the fat land of 
the ancient mouth of the Pedaios, we have within the last few days come 
for tho firet time upon a really ancient layer. Fragment of pottery are 
‘numerocs upan the surface, and a few fect below there have come to light 
pices of rek-figured ware, of Cypriote vases of the older claay, of Kei 
tater black figures (one such fragment inscribed), of earlier rade blnck 
figures with incised lines, and finally ¢wo portions of an amphors of early 
Rhodian work representing part of a zone of deer grazing, As yet we 
uve fragments only, the sole objects moderately completo being heads in 
terracotta, one or two semi-Phomician in stylo, the others probably fourth- 
‘eutury, aud cortainly under the influence of developed Greek art, ‘Thus 
wre seers to have hit a comer of Salamis us it was long before the em of 
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Evagorna Interesting terracottas of excellent archaic and developed style 
continue to tum up, with specimens of the early Greek pottery of various 
types, The lntter included o fragment of vase, probably Rhodian, with « 
Jango beast upon it painted in red, the head only outlined; » bit of Klein~ 
ineister Kylix with w female head of the well-known type; und « plece 
of red-figured Attic ware of the best fifth-century style; also fragments 
rewinbling the early Corinthian makes, The neck of ome black glased 
‘vessel bears the soratched inscription £QTHPOS. ‘There being uo sign 
of tombs, the supposition of « neighboring early templeaite was natural, 

Fifth Site—Another venture huss been made on the highest point in the 
ancient city. ‘There are the lowest drums of two largo limestone oolumus 
atill in position ; but the ground is heavily choked with late accunula- 
tons, and not much progress has yet ban made, A Ronuwu portrait-head 
ud fragments of a marble stituette of Aphrodite are all that the site hae 
hitherto yiclded, It qeems fo have been occupied by a large Roman house 
or small palace, and hud an oldor layer beneath, which also was prod 
tive of little beyond débris, ‘Tho results not justifying furthor work om 
this sito, it was clored. 

‘The Sixth Site we are now also probing Hes between the Agora and the 
granite columns whore wo first started. It is littered with the dbriv of a 
very large building, including numetous fragments of marble and blue 
Diooks, and the drums aud capitals of enornioua columns of the same type 
8 those of the Agora colounndes, but even larger. Two bases have heen 
discovered in situ, 

Tho Seventh Site (Cypriote Shrine) “is an outlying one, a rocky rise be 
‘tween the two branches of the river. Along the base of the rock we are 
finding numerous fragments of tarracotta figures, ranging from a few inches 
in height to colossal hive. Most of the figures are mule and bearded, and 
adorned with color, chiefly rei und black. One, about two and a half 
fet high, is almost perfect. ‘They are well executed, and seem to be of 
genuinely archaic style With them we find searbs, Cypriote pottery, 
and odds and ends Certuin terracotta fragments are extremely interest- 
ing, They are decorated with elaborate patterns in red and black on 
light ground, and with human and xnimal figures of the vory earliest type. 
We have hore.a Cypriote shrine, plundored, indeed, but of a good epoch. 
Wo have found several amall object, chiefly searubs and. porcelains, aud 
{in particular w seal with strange characters, which might be ealled ‘ Hit- 
tite’ Besides various terrncotta and limestone figurines, more or less con 
plete, therm arp ilao lnnie pidoes of terrucotta, perhaps from calossal states, 
with elaborate and striking ornamentation in black and red, and in some 
‘cases with figures of men anid animals ulmost “Tirynthian’ iu character’ 

Seoond Site—* During the fortnight (March 17-31) good progress was 
tuado with the saudaite. ‘The west wall ix sufficiently cleared, and grest 
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of the north wall, ‘The work was transferred to tho east side, and the 
principal object aimed at is the finiling of the east wall, especially the cor- 
fats, The site now seams to be an open court with stoo all around, rather 
than covered temple, This site gained in importance. April began 
with the discovery of three marble autues—one life-size, oue just above 
‘ordinary stature, nnd the third » colossal figure, The first two are peae- 
tically complete but for the heads, and are Roman ‘ drapery” figures; the 
thin, « female statue, preserved from the girdle down, is of far finer work, 
Te may have beeu a divinity. By the side of the large statwe wna n lime- 
stoue colton standing upright; but m subsequent fall of sand line ire- 
‘vented our ascertaining whether it was in position, Not many feet awny 
southwest is another limestone base-dram, apparently in pluce; nid as we 
Jhavo opened a third limestone column (prostrate) at the corresponding 
southeast end it would seem that there was & series, to which also a corner 
‘ase (reused) at the southwest will belong. ‘Thus we have a first older 
lina than the marble columns which occupy the existing wall. A second 
series ie that of large marble columns, fluted in tater shallow fuebion, 
which lic prostrate all along the line of the east end, and to which proba- 
ly Delong three eapitals of delicate work and large size. ‘The height of 
the columns (shaft only) is 21 f "in, and their top diameter 2 ft. 4f in. 
‘The hase end ie in no ease sufficiently cleared to couble its measure to be 
taken, Whether in these columns we have a more imposing sett frontage, 
the supports of new building perhaps at right angles with the temple, 
or the reinins of « slightly older temple on the same site, hae yet to be 
seen. Thewe columns have suffered greatly in nm attempt to cut them up 
fand move then, perhaps at the time when Fumagosta was being built. 
One series of the limestone columns (and an additional hase seems to indi- 
cate that there were two series) has almost certainly belonged to an older 
temple, whose débris bas been used for the Inter erection. A fragment of 
marble plaque bas turned up, containing portions of twelve lines of an in- 
scription, which indicates the shrine as that of Zeus; the portion cantaining 
the epithet, if thero were one, is not to inn; 20 that itis impossible to say 
‘with entire certainty that we have found the temple of Zeus Salaminios.” 
TOMASSOS—Excavations have recently been conducted at ‘Tomassos 
in Cyprus, on bebalf of the Royal Museum nt Berlin, by Mr. Max Ohne- 
fiulech-Richter, who for ten years past has boon notive in archwological 
‘work in the idtand, A large ouinber of graves have been opened belong- 
{ng to the trnasition period from the bronze to the iron age. Most af the 
‘vases found in these graves nre hand-made, though some of the same site 
‘and form were turned on the potter's wheel. A mass of helmets, conte of 
nai}, swords, lances, daggers, axes, knives, candelabra, kettles, buckles, 
a, have been dug out, Among the iron swords are several gigantic spéet- 
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fens, whose hilta are adorned with ivory, and with bronze nalls tipped 
with amber or silver heads. Golilen armlets also have been found, si 
lur to those discovered by Dr. Sehlicnmun wt Troy. Coloseal iro spears, 
with hooks and wooden shafts, had been placed in the left corner of « 
grave, so ns to form x pyramid. Evidence was obtained of horse and dog 
burial, which seems to point to a northern custom, 

At a recent sitting of the Archwological Society at Berlin, Mr. Furt- 
‘wingler made a further communication referring to the most recent re- 
sults of tho researchos of Mtr. Ohnofulsch-Richter, On the sito of two 











sanctunries a series of votive gifts wero unesrthod—among them, a quae 
ctriga, with ite charioteor of hulflife-size, done in chalk; a colossal statues 





‘and two archaio bronze statuettes. Graves dating back to the hronze age 
were opened, in which no iron whatever was found, and all the pottery 
waa hand-made. Richer results were obtainod in the burial places of the 
aubsequent Groso-Phanician period, with their splendid stone architeo- 
ture. In two of thes, which probably belong to the first half of the sixth 
century 0. ¢., parts of the architectre imitate a wooden structure of very 
‘archaic type, A gravechamber has dark doors, with an imitation of 
wooden locks, This points to « more ancient architecture in timber- 
work, ae wax argued by the late James Fergusson, in comicetion with 
some parts of the Lion Gate at Mykenai, Among other curious finds 
may be noted « helmet with a vary complicsted visor in hinges. 

Tn a paper on The Pre-Babylonian and Babylonian Influences in Cyprus, 
as well as in more recent writinge, Mr, Max Ohnefulsch-Richter has ex- 
jrossed his boliof thnt the oldest stratum of Cyprian culture wes Phrygo- 
‘Thenkian, kindved to that of ancient Troy—Aendemy, Muy 17. 


ASIA MINOR. 
(a00en0UM.) 


ASIA Minon EXPLORATION FuND.—ProposeD EXPEDITION FoR 1890.—The 
‘committee of the Asin Minor Exploration Fund appeal once more for nid 
towant the important work which Professor W. M. Ramsay hus earvied 
‘on for the last eight years with brilliant suecess. Professor Ramsay's 
travels and researches have hitherto been for the most part confined to 
Phrygia and Galatia, ‘Tho great importance of the results which be hus 
‘obtained has been universally recognised both iu Great Britain and abroad, 
Apart from the wealth of fresh material in the shape of inscriptions and 
monuments which be lis placed at the disposal of scholars, his topograpl- 
ical studies have throvn a flood of light upon the history of the country, 
from tho prehistoric times of thy oll Phrygian kingdom down to the 
Aealining days of the Romau Esupire, and have tunde possible an accurate 
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‘np of these little-known region A full account af his explorations is 
given in the lengthy report which he has this year presented to the Royal 
Geographical Society, 

‘Professor Ramsay now proposes to break fresh ground farther to the east, 
‘Thi chief objects of the expedition projected fur the ensuing summer are:— 

(1) To completo Mr. Sterrett's Pisidian explorations, which still leave 
‘uncertain the situation of a number of cit 

(2) To construct the ancient map of Cilicin Trachein and Tsauria, A 
sanall number of cities have been determined, but the majority have yet to 
‘be diseovered. 

(3) To explore the eastern parts of Kappadokin and the borders of 
‘Lesser Armonia, for the double purpose of examining all the Syro-Kap- 
padokian monuments, commonly known as " Hittite,” and of determin- 
ing the system of military road by which the Romans defended this part 
‘of the exatern frontier af the Empire. 

‘The route proposed for the expedition i as followa:—To start from 
Kelainsi-Apanicia, the present terminus of the Ottoman’ Railway, and 
work eastward, tuking up in order the different points which await deter 
‘amination in Pisidia and Isauria, ‘The explorers would then proceed north- 
esat into the region of the Anti-Taurus, and, after traversing iton various 
lines, would either make for a Black Sea port or, if time permitted, return 
to Smyrna, selecting an nntrodden roate through the northern provinces, 

Profesor Ramsay will be accompanied by Mr. D, G. Hogarth, Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, whose fitness for such work hins been proved 
both in Asia Minor and in Cyprus—London Times. 
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TEONNIGAL Proceeses IM Gnexx SouLeTuns—Ata mectiny of the British 
School (Feb. 14), Mr. Ernest A. Gardner read a paper on the tectmical pro 
cesses in Greek sculpture, with special reference to « number of unfinished 
statues found fn various degrees of prowress ind tow eullected in the Cen- 
tral Museum at Athens. Mr, Gantner principally concerned himself with 
the methods of fourth-century sculptors, most of the exaniplis being of that 
period, hit he frst noticed w specimen of the early atraightlimbed Apollo 
type, which wae found in the quarries at Naxos, ‘This was in the frstatage 
of progrese, the figure having been merely rushed out. Ele showed how 
‘thie hnd en done, much a4 beginner would proceed to work ut the presetst 
timo, the sculptor first tracing the lines of the figure on the faice and sides 
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‘of the block und then proceesting to rough out the limbs by eutting off the 
marble in planes parallel to the fuce and sides, ‘Thesurface clearly inli= 
cated that this had beon done with a pointed punch, In this connection 
Mr, Gardner axid that the squareness of the early statues need not neces 
sarily be traced to w wood tradition, and he was not inclined to accept the 
theory that most of the enrly xoana were of that material; he showed thit 
tho meaning of the word did not imply this, und mentioned several which 
‘were known to have been of marble. Ho argued that roundness rather 
than squareoss of section was characteristic of word, and he thought that 
the square appearance of early marble figures might more muturally pro 
‘ved from the material itself, the rectangulnr block of marble on which the 
sculptor set to work, He then proceeded to tmee the processes of execution 
in the fourth century, and the nature of the tools employed, basing his 
remarks principally on a statun from Rhuneia, which showed different 
degrees of progrest on the various portions of the figure, but referring also 
to the others aa he went on. Beginning with the rough marbie block, he 
showed how they first roughly shaped out the figure with a pundh driven 
with a hammer, and not with « pointed axe or hammer, as had sometimes 
een ssctimed ; how they afterwards dressed down the lines more carefully 
‘with s similar hut smaller and sharper instrument, and how, when they 
Jnud got the figure thus blocked out, they proceeded to model the limbs by 
‘cutting down the surface gradhially with a enrved chisel; snd be pointed 
‘out om the statue small fat cup-shaped sinkings showing the beginning of 
this process. ‘The general surface was then fuely worked over in detail 
‘vith a clawsahaped chisel, the form of the limbs being earefully worked up, 
anil the folie of tho drapery were drilled out with the running bore. He 
mentioned, as an instance of « different treatment, an early archaic figure 
from Delos, where the nse of the saw conld be distinctly traced in the 
narrow sunk lines of the parallel folds of the stright hanging drapery. 
He went onto show how the forme of tho nmscles were afterwanll accu 
rately mapped. out oF outlined, nnd how the whole figure was again gone 
over with a finer claw chisel, and finally finished off with a flat one. He 
Tun come to the conclusion, from a careful study of these statues, that the 
souptor did not work from a finished modet, although he may hive had a 
rough study beside him, but rather that he worked quite freely, developing 
his ideas as ho proceeded. —Builder, March 1. 

NORTH DOORWAY OF THE EREGHTHEION: ITa DATE—A note is published 
in the Brdilder of March 22, on soma investigations made by Mr. R. W. 
Schultz, a member of the British School at Athens, whieh have led him to 
peculiar condlusions regarding tho ago of the large doorway in the north 
pers tee Sescictan ele br a Greeks "H dpala wip, “the 

ifil door.” Tt hne generally been necepted ws contemporsry with the 
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rest of the building. A careful study of tho uouldings of all the builds 
ings on the Akropolis led Mr. Schulte to contend: (1) that none of the 
door now én nits is part of the original work; (2) that the present jambs 
Delong to a period not fir removed from the time of the building; (3) 
AHnit the lintel, cornioo, and brackela ure still Inter additions; (4) that they’ 
belong, however, to Inte-Greck and not to Roman times. He thought 
that ® curious rebated ptone west of the present lintel belonged to thé 
original lintel, und he concluded (1) that the first uorth door consisted of 
‘lintel built in with the walls having mouldings worked on it, and of 
thin jamb linings having a projection of about 23 in.from the wall face, 
aand with bronze linings inside; (2) that the lintel, having been damnged, 
‘wus cut out, leaving the ends in, and heavier jambs were inserted to 
take the whole weight of tho now lintal, their return face being dressed 
aand the bronze linings done away with; (3) that the present lintel is ap. 
parently still a third one, a copy of the second, inserted about the second 
eontary 6. €., when the bmckets also were added. As further ovidonce of 
tho Inter insertion oF the lintel and cornice, he instanced the holes eut ow 
the underside of the stones for the purpose of needling up the wall during 
the alteration, and the way in which the stones have been wedged up after 
wards, The variety of proof with which Mr. Sebultz supports his opsuion 
will be seet: when hia papor is publisled in the Journal of Hellonie Stuaiva, 

‘THe Gaus or Hanraston—In the Classical Review for Ayeil, 1890, Me, 
EB, G. Marindin undertakes to explain the obscure Greek game called 
‘harpnston (Spracréy), which was played with ball. Tt is spoken of by 
Martial (ry. 19; yurt. 82; xry.48), Athennios (1. p. 15), Enstathios (on Od, 
4,876), Pollux (cx, 82), Sidonius (y.17), and expecially Galen (epi ris 
‘qxpas réaipos)- Against Marquart’ iden, that thore were three separate 
games, évorspor, onda nnd dorurrir, the writer shows them to be but 
thro games. Pheninda was tho old nme for harpaston, and thia was iden- 
fied with ppd odaipa. ‘The players were divided into two: opposite 
groups on a square or oblong field, each having n base line or goal. In 
the centre was a medicurrens oF & crags who was placed on n aniddle line, 
‘Tho main object, apparently, was to: throw the ball so that it should 
finally drop beyond ths opponent’s base line, thereby sooring a point, It 
‘was probably started from ono or other base Tine and thrown from oue 
player to another, the opposite side thwarting whenever they got an op 
portunity, aud throwing it back in the contrary direction. ‘The duty of 
the medieurrens was to eatch it as it wont past, and throw it either over 
the opponent’ line or to some unguarded point, oF pass it to on of his 
own side advantageously posted, The ball could be taken nt the volley or 
fon first bound, but was “dead” on second hound, Of the main body, 
gomie guarded the hase tine aud made long throws to the centre: others 
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played nearir the centre and pasted the ball backward or forwand in 
attack or defence, ‘They were not stationary, like those mt the hase, but 
circulated according to certain strategic rules; the strongest being placid 
‘iearest the centre to grapple with the enemy's rushers oF with the medic 
‘Gnerens, ‘Tho gamo was 60 varied as to give the widest range of practice 
in running, throwing, wrestling, jumping, dodging, ee, as well asin strat- 
egy and genoral head-work. It is not like any modern game, but hue 
elements of foot-ball, lacrosse, and teunia, 

AIGILIA (Island of) —There having been found a statue on the island 
anciontly called Aigilin, B. Staes waa sent out by the authorities in Athens 
o investigate, and, if necessary, to excavate on the ground. Aigilia, now 
called Antikythera, lies about midway between Krete and Kythora. At 
present it contains about 80 families, though only aemall part of it ean be 
cultivated. ‘Tho ancient city lay upon s high cliff whose sumanit, strongth- 
ved by eeveral towers, served as'0 stronghold for the lower toven, ‘The 
‘wall of the so-callellisodomie structure is preserves in many places to the 
height of 8 or 4 metres, and can be traced throughout ite whole extent. 
‘The wall probably wus huilt by enemies of Lakedaimon, possibly by 
Athenians during the Peloponnesian war (when the same was the ense in 
Kythera). The statue was found in w field, uod, when excavations were 
niade on thie spot, there wus found a moeaie pavement formed of squires 
ani circles fistenedt with lead. This evidently belonged to some Raman 
house. Then eame to light a square base hearing a dedicatory inscription 
to Apollon Aigileus made jointly by n Thesealian and an Athenian, The 
forms of the letters shows that the inscription belongs to the fourth or at 
east the third century 1. ¢, and probably was under the statue proviously 
found here. ‘The statue itself belongs to the same period : it represents a 
‘nian olad in the long chiton, and girded high up on tho chest. He rests 
lightly on the left foot, the right log being relaxed. The head is wanting, ae 
‘well as the right hand and the left as far up asthe elbow. ‘The poreon 
represented was undoubtedly Apolton, holding the lyre in the left hand, 
tho plektron in the right. ‘Thestatue and its insoription have been trans- 
ferred to the National Museum at Athena, A search for the shrine itself 
led to the discovery of a foundation wall, 12 meters long, made of squasedd 
stones (taken from the locality) which were fastened firmly together with 
lamps. Remains of two eross-walls also, were uncovered, but no archi- 
twctural member. In the ancient city itself wns fount a prehistoric rock-eut 
tainb, Tt is entered by a square doorway which leads into a large four 
sided chamber. Opposite to the entrance and on the right hand of ft were 
two other doorways lending into smaller rooms,, ‘This tomb hina long bean 
emptied of whatever reniains it nd, and hns been used in recent times 94 
4 place of concealment during revoliitionary disorder—'Apy. Adeiov, 
November, 1389. 
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ATHENS.—Reoent Exoavarions.—Alropoli—After the Akropolis 
itself had been entirely uncovered, tho part between the Propylaia and the 
‘Beulé entrance was exoavated. In one part, where the deposit of débris 
‘yu of considerable depth, the torso of an imdriped youth was found. Tr 
‘was of ahout natural size and of fourth-eentury workmanship. An inves 
‘tigation of the rampart supporting the temple of Nike Apteros was begun, 
boat, ne the materials of which the rampart ie composed seemed not very 
vwater penetrated it, one damage might be 
Aone to the temple itself the excavations were therefore postponed till a 
‘wore favorable season of the year, 

The Olympicion—Tho- Archreslogical Society has made some digaings 
near tho poribolos of the temple of Zous Olympios, which brought to 
light the foundations of a large Roman building, probably a gymnasium 
(Sedrlor), Accontiny to the writer in the Mitthaifungon (1889, 1v, p.14), 
it le a Greok construction of breceia blocks and contains remains of much 
earlier polygonal walls of limestone, "The Society expects soon to uncover 
‘the entire space within the circuit of the temple of Zeus, and to make there 
some fruitful dissoveries, 

Alter —North of the polygonal wall which runa about along the axis of 
tho Propylaia of Periklea, the rock has boen imeovered several meters lower 
thai to the south of this wall 18 few moters from the Beulé 
gate, an ultar was found in sil, Known a6 such from the side volutes. Tt 
probably belonged to the altars erected in the Pelargikon and against 
‘whose increase Lampon's motion was directed (OZA, ty. 27. b). Tt-wne 
first thrown dlown, probably, in the early-Roman period, on the erection of 
‘the great open stairease, 

Dipylon,—At the Dipylon, it hus finally boen possible to remove the 
earthen rampart that traversed tho site whore the excavations wre being 
carried on, which had rendered the search for the foundations of the gate 
‘and wall very dificult. ‘The conduit of the main streot of the city, which 
Jay in the earthen: mound, hax buen rewoved, It is now possible better to 
survey the firtifientions and the foundations of their gate in whioh it has 
Deen customary to recoguize the Yep xy. Ik is now evident that there is 
no ordinity gntoway, mé the neoessary projections from the wall, which exist 
i the Dipylon gata, are not there and seem never to have existed, Tt Is 
ajore likely to suppose that here was the opening in the city-wall through 
‘hich flowed the Eridanos, according to Dipfeld's hypothesis, 

By the side of the river-bed there appears to have beon n narrow pathway, 
‘The ancient bridge over the Exidanon, built of horizontal slabs, ie now to be 
‘recognized at the west end of the field of excavations, but the excavations 
have heen minde only deep enough to diselose the upper layers of stone of the 

“ridge. Lt would be necessary to exenatedown to the original river-bed.— 
*Apx: SeArior, Nov-Dec, 1889; Mitth, Inst. Athen, 1889, 1¥, pp. 418-15. 
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InoomiPrioNs FROM THE AxnoPoLia—Dr. Lolliny, who has charg of the 
‘inscriptions, publishes the following finds. (1) The chief one consists in 
part of a slab of Pentelic marble ornamented at the top with x rolief 
‘This relief is in a much damaged condition, but there is still distinguish- 
able the Agure of a woman with a horseman on either sido of her and 
standing in front view. "The inscription itso is also much mutilated. Tt 
belongs to the year 986/5 x, , just after the peace of Antalkidas, and 
makes ne acquainted with king Ebrylebnie of the powerful Thracian 
tribe Odrysai, History records that another king of the tribe had about 
thistime heen a valuable ally of the Athenians, and this new King is prob- 
ably his successor, Tho inscription relates to the renewal of frienlshin 
with the Athenians, and forme an aidition to a group of several already 
published that relate to the affairs of Athens and Thrace. (2) Another 
inscription founid on the Akropolis belongs in the year 287/6, and relates 
to the gift of proxeny to certain benefactors residing in the islands, (3) 
‘A third inscription relates to Androtion and Timokrates, and shows them 
to have had charge of the treasures of Athena at that time, ‘They are both 
‘well known from the speeches af Demosthenes. ‘Tho inscription hs lost 
its date, but probably belongs soon after 376, The chiof point of interest 
‘About it fe thot iti the eame inscription as that in CZA, rt, 74%, and evi- 
dently the oliler copy, as the present inscription ix somewhat effaced at the 
Tightupper comer. In making tho second copy, a larger slab of stone 
‘was weed and greater catv was taken in inseribing it, although the matter 
itself fe slightly altered in some unimportant partiontars. ‘The copy evi- 
dently shows that the inscription was rogarded as one of some importance, 
‘Actntne is mentioned init, whieh in all probability isthe famous Athenn 
of Pheidins. (4) A fourth inscription is upon the curved face of one of 
‘everul stones tied in forming the circular base of some votive monument. 
Othor picoes of the same base have alao heen found, somo of them inscribed 
‘and others tot, Demetrios, the artist, ix already known by several ottior 
inseriptions, ‘The monument belongs tothe first half of the fourth century 
H.C. nd was erected hy a certain Kephiscdotos, 

DEOREE oF THE FIFTH CENTURY ANO THE ARoHTEOT KAaLLinnarea—In 
clearing some ground near the church of St. Andrew CAqios “Ardpéas); 
the lower part of a white marble stele was found hy M. Lampakis, It 
contained the close of a oraxn6éiv insoription of which sixteen Tines rexisin 
fn tolerable preservation. It mentions Kallikrates the architect of the 
Parthenon and of the long walls, ‘Thus it wonkl seem that the inserip- 
tiom relates ta some construction of 440-130 2. c., probably the completion 
of the walls of the Akropotis, The construction mentioned in this inserip- 
tions t9 be finished in sixty days, ie specified in the Tost lines, Mf. Fou 
cart suugesta that it-war 2 guard-house at the entrance of the Akripelis, 
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for its purpose ceoms'to have been to prevent fugitive slaves and anenke 
thieves from seeking refuge in the Akropolis, where the altar of Athena 
Polina wax 1 recognized asylum. ‘The duty of watehing this barrier was 
confided to three guardians: the text rea ‘there will he as guards three 








farehiors taken from the tribe charged with thepryfaneia.” ‘The inscription 
reads: [r}ir 6\w Le}t<of BJopiirae Gros] dv Bpomerys yx) eLert]\nh 





tepht Ner dirs] - rare 8 EoryeLS]ivas piv Kaddonpld]iry(9) Bree puree 
raft] eereddrrara oefe]joeforJan{ ro, puaBSerale] 8 rote rwdarie Sf=]oe Fr 
denis bfx Jorra jpepior tru elvan ti, didasas 8¢| [«T roe spats pty roEd|[r]os 
de rin des vis| [e]petureatirys, 

‘The decree oners Kallllerntes to draw up the plans and lays down two 
‘conditions: good work for the lowest price posible, conditions that are to 
{influence him in the plan, the choice of materials, aud the method of cone 
traction. ‘The plans aro to be awanied by the poleta, n college of ton 
‘anssual mmagistrates charged with the awarding of public contracts. Sixty 
days are given to the contractors to finish the work. Tn describing how 
the gate should be guarded, there fs cortainly an omission: police-work in 
the fifth contury wae done not by citizens but by public alaves nnd expo- 
cially by Soythinn archers. Probably it is three of these archers that are 
intended, who may have been under the orders of on or more of the pry- 
taneis. The form of the lotters indicates i fw years ufter 450 n. 6. as x 
ate for thie constrastion but slightly anterior to the construction of the 
Propylain in, 437432—Budl ide Corr, hallin., 1890, pp. 177-80, 

‘Anonaic Ponos cAste-souLrTune—Herr Brickner has published, i the 
Athenisehe Mittheilungen (x1v, pls. 11,11), a restoration of the very early 
poros gablegroup whow: subject hs been recognized to be Zeus fighting 
‘Typhon, and Herikles fighting Echidan (se Jovexat, ¥, pp. 95-8 and 
passim), The renwining parts of the gable are only tho head of Zeus and 
‘portions of his thunderbolt, tho body of Horas and a part of the serpeat, 
ag well ug the wholv of ‘Typhon with tritling exceptions: the rest i= con- 
jectural restoration founded on such sources ne the Munich vase repre= 
sunting the combat of Zeus and Typhon.  (: Renue Aroh, 1800, p. 258, 

Dusooveny oF SusTEnnaNean Passaoes—In the oxcavations around the 
Metropolisin the ancient monastery of St. Philothea, two subterranean pas. 
‘sages havo beon found tike those of the catacombs, to which loud» aint 
ble stairway.—Athenarwim, Jan. 4. 

“TWe AKnoPOLIS oURNG THE ByZaNTINE Pemon.—Herr Straygowski pith 
fishes, in the Athen. Mittheld. (xv, pp.270-96), au interesting paper (Die 
Aropilis in althyzantinivcher Zeit) ov the Akropolis duting the early By- 
sautine period. Many fragments of Byzurtine arvhitecture and sculpture 
Ihave been found during the excavations, but nothing has heen done to 
classify thon, or establish thelr dites: many belong to the fftl and wixth 
eenturies “Herr Straygowski gives drawings of then, and compares them 
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to capitals, ee, of the churches of Chalkis, Preven, the Akxrokorinthos, 
and Angoe. 10 tho author's opinian, the Parthenon was transformed inti 
avchurch in about 435 under the ttle of Sta, Sophia. Cj; Reve Arch. 
1890, p. 259. 

NaTIONAL Museum.—Additions—During October 1889, there were 
brought in some 10 painted vases found in the recent excavations at 
Enermia. ‘The larger part of them consist of white lekythoi, some very 
Denutifiul ones; ami one seems to reprewnt tho myth of Boreas and Orei- 
thyia. Besides these vases, the objects found by the French School nt 
THesria) were aleo brought to tho Museum, ‘They consist of some painted 
‘rises, plooes of a eolcasal bronze statue, and fragments of suallor bronzes: 
among then a anall Corinthian capital of bronze, a gilded spear-point, 
and several bases af amall columns. The head of a simall marble statue 
‘of Asklepdoe wns the only addition of this material made to the Museum. 
A number of vases and figurines ceized in Panis were also added. One of 
the pases represents Theseus standing with his knee on the Minotaur, and 
‘another stems to chow Athens overcoming the giant Enkelada The 
terracotta are mostly draped women and girls in yarious poses. There 
fre also, fn this collection, w few men and boys, and they generally wear 
the potasoe on the head and a short chiton over the shoulders. One of 
the terracottas represents an ape. 

During November some 40 more vases from Ener were brought i, 
White lekythoi wero the prevailing sort, although black Jekythoi, and 
fokythot with red snd with black figures, Were also present in several ex- 
amples, Ono of the figures i= that of w young nian carrying a peplos, 
which may be a reminiscence of a similar figure from the friexe of the 
Parthienoa, Another vase shows a date-palm with a negress bound to it 
trunk by the feet and hands Other vases figure Amazons nnd Centaurs 

Clasvfiation of Antiquities —In the Museum on the Akropolis the clasi- 
fication and arrangement of tho antiquities has been finished and st the 
saine time simllar work was begun on the National Museum, Fr. Wiese 
ler, on the fiftieth anniversary of his activity as a teacher, presented to 
the General Office (Ephoreia) of Antiquities 1 copy of all his archmologi- 
‘cal writings, Several important gifts of coins and vases have been also re- 
‘ceived from other private individuals —'Apy. Aedriov, Oct, Nov., Dec 1889. 

(Museum oF Grexx Cymerian Anriqurries.—In three small rooms on the 
first floor of the alfices of the Ecclesistical Synod of Athons hs been 
formed the nucleus of & museum of Greek Christian Antiquities. At 
present, it includes « series of objects connected with the architecture and 
ritual of the Greek Chureh, aléo a number of plans, drawings, and photo~ 
saphs of churches, mosaics, and frescos, old churel:-service books, and 
reproductions of illaminated sss, ‘The architectural fragments consist 
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principally of sculptured slabs, cornmic ornaments, fragments of tuomaics 
‘and frescos, portions of details of internal fittings, such 2s the konortasis, 
picces of pavement and of constructional detail. Relating to the ritual, 
‘are a largo number of vestments, xomo of them beautifully eimbroidered, 
‘crosiory, flagons, chulioes, and pattens (many of them of pewter), rich altar- 
‘roses of silver flagree-work, often inlaid or picked out with gold nnd 
usually enclosing intricate and minute figare-subjects cut in olive-wood ; 
tlio, soveral aacred-oll bottles, made of east lead with ornamental borders 
fand quaint figure panels, ceramic plaques fir stumping the sacred broad, 
‘Christian Jampe (lanl und other), und lange flagons for storing the tnunp- 
oil, There ure many stamped impressions of Christian inscriptions, and a 
amber of old paintings of Christ und the Virgin, of saints and prophets, 
and a collection of about 80) Byzantine coins —Builder, April 12, 

‘ATHENA PARTHENOS S.A OEVIOE OF ATHENS.— Mr, A. S, Murray illu 
trates, in the Clhavicul Review for February, an engraved gem recently 
acquired by the Brith Museum, Tt isofsard andin the form oF a searnboid 
mounted dn a silver ring. It was found in Cyprus, and, from the style of 
the engraving, belongs to a date shortly ufter 400 mc, ‘The abject con- 
siot of a fignre of Athens standing to the front, wearing her helmet and 
tuogis. At hor left side are the shield and spear, the shield resting on the 
‘ground ; ut her right is the serpent associated with her warship on the 
‘Akropolis. But, wherons the Parthenos hold out a figure of Nika in her 
right hand, the Athena on the gem holds the aroofion or ornament on 
thestem of x ship, the recognized emblem of a naval victory. That it relatos 
to some naval viotory in which Athens aided one of the Cypriots towns 
‘soon confirmed by the anwlogy of tho silver Cypriots enin attributed to 
Dezwoisikos (400-868 1.) king of Kition ou which is « figure of Athena 
df very mush the same type ns on the gem, though she is seated on the prow 
ofa ship. 

KALLIMAGHOS THE SULTON OF THE PARTHENON PEOIMENTS AND Fnigeze>— 
Tt has become geverally necognized that the Parthonon frieze sid metopes, 
although probably planned and desigued by: Phieidias were not executed 
by him, But Dr. Puchstein hus recently sought to prove that the 
ppediments and friexs wern nyt ne even to Pheidias’ influence, tut were 
executed at a slightly later dato, perhaps by the hand of Kallimachos. 
‘His paper was reud on Doc. at the Winekelmannafest in Berlin, and issoon 
to be published in the Jakrowch, He relies or his proof of a later date on 
the use in the podimments aus frieze of the running-borer invented by Kal- 
finuchos (according to Pansanias, 1. 26) and first used between 437 and 
430, His conclusions are us follows: “ Ofthe art of Pheidias (whose works 
hhave entirely perished) the student is obliged to form his conception from 
‘watudy of tho closer copies of the Athena Parthenos, and by a comparison 
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of these with other works of the fifth century 1.0, This leads to the con 
clusion that «-pecalinr charseteriatic of the original of the Purthenos was 
the murkedly strong and simple treatment of the drapery, a style not 
adopted by Pheidias in the representation of the godess in view of the 
Dorie architecturu of the Parthenon, but only the natural result of the 
‘stage his own artistic development had reached; for the Parthenes, de- 
signed before 447 1.0, belongs to the same epoch us, e.g. the Hiypodameia 
of the east pediment at Olympia, or the Ginetiniani Hestia, ‘Thero is, 
therefore, no justification either for the uttribation to the original Parthenos 
of the full freedom of'style seen in tho pediment soalptures snd frieze of the 
Parthenon, or for the ascription to Pheidias or his workshop of this new 
aud, eapecially in the treatment of drnpery, more highly-developed style. 
Furthermore, the composition of the pediments and the frieze do not ori 
nate with Pheidiaa: for the one composition known to us in detail which 
‘with certainty atteibutablo to Phsidins—the reountly-diseovered Birth 
of Pandora ou the Pergatneno copy of the Parthonoe—agrees entirely in 
style with tho central group of the east pediment at Olympia. On the true 
‘uithor of the Parthouon sculptures (with the exeoption of the metopes) it 
‘seems possible to lay a tolerably sure hnud by means of certain technical 
evidence. ‘The pediment figures and the frieze aro the oldest sculptures 
in which the so-called ruwning-borer was used. ‘These sculptures and the 
reliefs of the Niké balustrade differ from other contemporary aud Inter 
soulptures precisely in such efleeta aa ure producible by thix instrament, 
effects which arv absent in theve other sculpture—the Parthenon metnpes, 
the friews of the ‘Theseion, the greater part of the frieze of the Niké tem- 
ple, the Niké of Paionios and others—allof which are executed without 
the running-borer, According to Pausanins, Kallinnchos, the inventor 
‘of the Corinthian capital, was the first who worked marble with this borer. 
‘That this discovery wus mado just at the time whem the Parthenon pedi- 
monte were set up (44 n,c.) is evident trom the fnct that the borer was 
‘not used in the Touie capital of the Propylain (which was begun in 437 2,2), 
Tut was already manifestly in use in the eupital of the Niké teinple (about 
430 1.¢:), Hence, it is not unlikely that the discoverer of this new tech- 
‘nique, Kallimnchos bisuself, was the very man who exeouted the Parthenon 
‘podiiuents, and that in thei we may recognize instances of the elegantia 
ef nubtilitas artis marmorariue for which he was famous." —Berl. phil. Wook. 
1890, No, 2. 

FracMent oF A Statue of Atwend—Tho pisces of sculpture found 
uring the recent clearances arotind the Parthenon have been the object 
of the study of Dr, Sauer, of the German School, and he thinks be has 
discovered amongst thera u fragment belonging to one of the two’ pediment 
statues of Athena —Athenem, Match 15. 
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“The SouLeron PnuisTioes—M. P. Foucart publishes, in the Bull. de 
Gore, hell, Sor March-April, somo inscriptions found on vatioue sites in 
Karis. On the site supposed by duideich (.Mitth. Athen. x11, 881-46) to 
be that of Padasa, xt Karu-Kharup, six hours from Hialikarnassoe, was an 
inecription with the name of an unknown sculptor, Phitistides of Athens. 
Tr reads: SIAISTIAHEAQHNAIOS | EPOIHZEN. It is on a baso, and 
the lotters indicate » good period, perhaps tho second half of the fourth 
century 8.c, ‘The sculptor Philistides may have formed one of the group 
of uriiat called to Halikarnazos by Mousolus ani his successors. 

ATTIKA—At the request of the Berlin Aendemy of Sciences, the Prue 
sinn Minister of Public Instruction has placed at the disposal of the Ger- 
man Archwological Institute the funds required to extend to the whole of 
‘Attike the cartographic work begun in 1881, Consequently, Reimer's 
publishing bouse will poblish the maps of Salamis and the coast opposite 
to it, of Eleusis, of Phyle, of Oropos and of Rhamnos, Those of Mara- 
thon and Dekeleia are engraved and will soon appear—Kemie Arch, 
1890, p. 266. 

BOURBA (Attiku)—PreMykencean Tombs—Au ancient tomb exea- 
‘ated here, in September, presented somo curious features, It had heen 
dug one tneter deep in the old earth, and filled with wood on which 
the corpse lind evidently been placed to bo burned, after which it must 
hhave been covered with earth, A considerable quantity of ehareoal wns 
taken out of the tomb, and it was obsorved that the lowest layer was af 
‘vine branches, while the remainder consisted of large pieces of wood, some 
offthem 25 centivo.in diameter. Boneath the pyre there was an aporture 
for the purpose of ventilation, Tt is believed that this tomb is mote ane 
cient than the Mykenaiun era, since wnotber tomb for inbunustion, whick 
clously belonged, from the style of ite vases, to the Mykensinn ert, was 
found above it. 

Gontinaed excavations in this locality brought to light more tombe for 
incineration, like those proviously found here, In the mound which covers 
several graves were foand archaic black-figured vases and an inscribed 
base belonging to the sepulehral monument. A piece of the plinth on 
‘which tho statue iteelf stood was also found bitring traces af the feet. An 
{ntcription on the lower black bore the nume of the artist, Phaidiimos, 
One of the graves was circular and walled with stone, like the tomb of 
‘Mevekrates in Korkyra. After the investigation of these graves had been 
‘completed, a sepulchral mound some'fow miles distant in a place named 
Petreza, on the road to Marithon, was undertaken. —'Apx. SeAriov, Oct, 
Nov, 1889. 

CHAIRONEIA—The Greck Minister of Public Instruction hus decided 
that the fragments of the Cheronean Lion are to be put together upon the 
original base—Athencewn, Jan. 25, 
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ELEUSIS.—A large Roman hath has heen discovered similar to that 
found at Athens near the Olympicion. New expropriations will have to 
be made for its excavation.— Atheneum, May 3. 

ERETRIA—Investigution of the burying-ground discovered near the 
shore has been continued. The tombs are mostly older than the fifth cen- 
tary and are constructed of Inrge flat tiles, with the exception of a fow 
made with curved tiles. There is no us0 of poros stone or marble in these 
tombs. ‘The objects fund wore snostly lekeythia, figurines, and various 
sorte of vaaes, which were winnlly placed within the rave near the feet of 
the corpse. In another part of the tawn was found a double row of tombe, 
but all of thom ad heen pillaged, Ono of these tombs waa s marble sareo= 
phogus: a plain mirror placed on the left side of the head and some smaller 
objects including an alabaster pyxis placed neer the right hand of the 
corpse wore ite chief contents, All the aminller objects were taken to the 
National Museum at Athens, while the marbles aud sepulehral inscriptions 
were left in Eruttia.—'Apy. Ae\rion, October, 1889, 

KYME (Euboin)—Prenerome Towe—At Kyme in Euboin a prohis 
torie tomb of quite original form was found, Some peasants, in making 
Jinwe, came, at a grent depth of soil, upon an empty tomb, 2 met. lang and 
70 centim, wide. ‘The bottom was formed of a double sories of firw-baked 
bricks, and the four walls of bricks Inid thin end upwards, Inside were 
found two lekythoi with trees of black coloring—Athenum, Feb, 8; 
Cheam, des Arts, 1800, No.7. 

LAKEDAIMON—Excavations of tho Archwotogieal Sociaty have un- 
covered a small arched tomb. Its contents, however, were found to ba 
‘quite insignificant.—'Apy. Aedriow, Nov., 1889. 

LYKOSOURA.—TempLe oF Desroiwa=PenserHone (see vol. v, pp, 878, 
481).—The temple was found on the north side of the ridge known #3 Tep, 
about 100 metres to the west of the ruins of a chapel of 8, Athanasios, 
‘The ground-plan of the templo has heen clearly made ott, and it is seen to 
be a Dorie hoxastyle-proatyle, twenty metres long by ten broad, the eslla 
being thirteen metres long. In the walls of the eefla, the lower courses are 
‘of sussonry of local stone, the upper courses ure of unburnt brick, The 
tumple was oriented from east to west, and had « marble portico at the 
entrance, which seeme to have been filled with votive olrings, the bases 
of whieh are extant—Berl, phil. Woeh., December 21, 1889, 

‘The Soutprunes oF THE Tempe —Dr, Cuances Wanpsrnin writes 
from Athens to the Athencewn (of March 2%) under date of Feb. 28: 

‘The peculiar snd exceptional value of the Liykosourn statues is that 
they are beyond a doubt the stutues described by Pausonias (rrr, 88) a2 
being in the temple of Despoina, the works of the artist Damophon of 
Mestene. Now of thie artist no work is extant, and this was to be 
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regretted the niore as he cxttainly was one of the niost interesting figures 
in the fhurth century 2, ¢, He was x contemporary of Skopas, Praxi- 
tales, and Lysippo—probably older than Lysippot. He was peculiarly 
interesting, aa he differed in spirit fom bis contemporaries in choosing 
exclusively for representation in his art the gods nnd higher religious typos 
of Groce, He appours to have muintained the great apirit of she fifth 
‘century to w highor degree than is contemporaries, as in technique also 
his tomple statues bridged over the gold and ivory work of Phoidiae nnd 
Polykloitos and the marble sculpture of Skopas and Praxiteles, Whoo 
tho great gold aud ivory marvel of Pheldias, the statue of Zou at Olympin, 
was falling to pieces in the fourth century, it was Damophon who restored 
it to the entire mtinfaction of the Elesns Many of his statues were 
abvolithc, which la the next stage to gold and ivory, and. a substitute for 
it, marble taking the place of the ivory, and wood, gilt and painted, 
tHe place of tho shoots of chiselled gold. But, like his fatnous conten 
pporaries, the material lio used with prefarence was marble, while not 
ingle work of bronco is wentioned. To have come into posseesion of an 
original work by thia artist, aud at the sume time of m templo statue 
(@eypa), ie nn unprecedented pioce of good fortune. 

“The excavations widertaken by the Grock Government were begs 
last July, and etided in November. ‘Tho temple of Despoinn his boon 
cleared, and. the bathron, oF bso, of the mecred statue ean be distinctly 
soon at the east end of the cela, which it almost fills np, ‘The cella ix 10 
tu wide. Of the statues which stood on this base most of the fragments 
have boen discovered, besides sculptures which decorated wither the bane 
‘or tho thrones upon which the goddowes were seated. ‘There wre about 
hundred fragments in all, ‘There were four figures on the base, all of 
them over lifesize, two of them colossal. One of the heads belonging 
to the larger fgares is now hore, and the two heads of the other figures. 
One torso and five pisos of drapery wore vo Inge tht, the roads boing 
‘ad, they could not ma yet be transported here. ‘The fragmonta thut 1 
liaye been able to exaiine, though they manifest in the honds greater 
inulividuality tha is pouersod by works belonging to the fifth century, 
fare liryo it stylo. ‘The most striking wore somo pieces of drapery belong- 
{nig vo colowal figures, the fulding porfeot in ite indication of taxtuire, while 
thoy are adoroed with figares in low relief of most exquisite workmanship. 
Some had figures of Niké and ‘Triton, with curious hybrid beings, or per= 
haps a scene of metamorphosis, running figures chanyod into animals, M, 
Kabbadias thinks this bas some bearing on the worship of Demeter. A 
larger piece of drupery is adorned with flowers in low relief. Doubtless 
wwe have in this work w reminiscence of the gold drapery adorned in re- 
pov und euamel, There are small figures with uh-taile carrying eircular 
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‘baskets on their heads, similar to the object on the head of the colossal 
fragment from Elousis now at the Fitewilliam Museom, Cambridge, This 
is probably connected with the worship of Demeter, But T eannot toll 
vwhethor theve figures decornted the throne or tho base." 

MEGALOPOLIS—Excavarions ay THE Baroy Sowooi—Mr. Ernest 
Gardnor, who superintends the exoavations by the British Schoo!, writes 
from Athons under date of March 26 and April 28: ‘The sito of Mega- 
Jopotis his at Inst been selected as the field of this scason’s excavations in 
Greece by tho British School, aiid work lias now beet actually begun. 
Our purty reached Sinanow, the modern village, nlf w anile from tho 
ancient sito, on Sanday, Mirek 16, 

‘The site of the aucient town lies upon tho two banks of the load 
stony bod of the Helisson; wnd the description of Puasanins, which is 
remarkably explicit, enables us to fix approximately tho position nf the 
various buildings ‘These are grouped by him around the Agora an the 
northern bank, and the theatre on the southern bank of the river, Many 
vestiges of ancient walls and columus are scattered aver the ite; bat only 
44 fow aro in their urlginal position, and none, exenpt the theatre, could 
be iduntified with certainty before excavation. ‘The site of the Agora 
scomed to bo indicated by a level apace atrewn asl surrounded with frag- 
‘monte of tone and columns. 

Firat rite (Stoa Agora) —* We began excavations (March 18) upon a 
Aino of colnmns running north and pouth, near the northwestern corner 
cof what wo suppowd to be the Agora, We found that these yore upon 9 
Daye, but one of Inter period than the columms themselves, having an Tonic 
farchitrave built into it, ‘This fiuo of colurons and another parallel to it 
ran out from a wall of much better construction preserved for about six 
courses. ‘Thie great wall vas one of the enclosing walls of an enormour 
triple portioo runaing-east nnd wost across the north of the Agora; we 
followed the northern enclosing wall for about four hundred feet, and most 
‘of the column bases were in situ; we also found one oF two entrunees from 
the north. We conjectured that this huilding, which apparently lund one 
‘ow of Ionio, one of Dutic columns, and to which belong mst of the drums 
scattered over the site, wae the maine seen by Leako in part; but ite posi- 
tion corresponds to that of the Stoa Philippeine ther thaw to x portion 
of the gymuasinm. We were, however, unable to finish our work either 
fon this building or on another in « small enclosure near the river, tthe 
southenstern corner ofthe Agora (perhaps the temple of Zeus Soter), owing 
to difficulties raised by the occupiers us to compensation for their orops, 
‘and  mimmiderstanding with the Government npon this point, We shall 
be able to continue our work here when the erops are got in, Numerous 
column bases, at ynrioas levels in the toa, offer difficult and complicated 
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problums that cannot yet he sulved ; but it seem clone that at Joust part 
Of i must have beon roofed over, 

‘Sevond Site (Theatre) —" We mado trial of the other side of the river 
ear the theatre, where the ground wns lying fallow. Here i great tvetich 
ub the stage buildings of the theatre, and further down « plain colwmn 
Gnveitu, ‘The stage buildings, which aro in wore places ax sich aa nine 
fiet below tho soil, ate of fourth-century construction, and ahow no tences 
‘of ter alterations, though they havo been partially destroyed. ‘The plas 
eons to bo complete, and also to differ from that found at Epidauros, 
Oroporand elaewhiere. ‘The theatre scems likely to equal, if not to surpass, 
in interest any tit has hitherto becu excavated ; but the soil will have to 
‘he reioved to a depth of ubout 13 ft, in tho orchestra before the stage 
Duilding and sents ean be properly clear, ‘This great aoumnulution is 
due (o the nature of the embankinent of the enven, which is partly artii- 
cial and conalats of a mound of earth held in by retaining walls; naturally, 
fe Inrge amount of this earth has heen earried down into the level ground 
below. In front of the front wall of the stage building is « step discond- 
ing towarde tho orchestra; but as the orchestra is still some four oF five 
fect lower, it will be most interesting to see what tore is to be found here. 
"At present wheruver the trenches npproach this level they sre filled with 
‘water, and consequently great delay bas heen eaused ; bat a drain has now 
been dug through to the river, and we hope this difficulty will soon be 
emovell, ‘The same causo has prevented the front row of weata from being. 
completely cleared, aud otly the top of It shows bore the water at present. 
Te consis not of w row of chairs, as at Athens, but of continuous benches, 
with arms only at the enils, ‘The moat interesting point ia that the back 
af those benches, wherover ns yet visible, contains imriptions, and haa 
evidently sorves ws s record for the history of the thentro aud other mat- 
ters;-we have thus only to clear the whole row to get w rich hurvest of 
inscriptions.  Whethor there arv also inscriptions an the lower part of the 
seats, us at Athons, caunot be discovered until the water ia drained off 

“Altars—*'Two altary alo have been found, oue to tho east, one to the 
Went of the theatre; that to the west is of considerable length and ix ortit- 
‘uented with motopes, thus confirming w theory of Dr. Déxpfeld as to the 
ultar of’ Zous at Olympia, Pausanins mentions two altars in this rugion, one 
to Hernkles and and ono to Ares; but, a yet, there is no evidence to justify 
‘an ientifiention, 

Burial Mowyd—* A trench was dug into « tumulue on the north bank 
of the Helisson (probably the eae as that described by Pausanins ns the 
tomb of Avistndemes) to which Iocal tradition ascribes fabulous hidden 
treasures Only a few inches below the eurfnoe was fonnd a cylindrical 
marble arn containing boues (bearing marks of fir) and a gold dindem 
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and dite, which on close examination wers found to te not prehistoric, ne 
‘was at frst supposed. ‘The ornament on the diadem is not distinctive, but 
ay vory well bo late-Greek ; and the dise, which is hollow, seem. to he 
wade by prowing a thin plate of gold agninst the two sides of a coin, 
which are thus very fhintly reproduced ; on ono aide the type of an eagle 
‘on a thindorbolt ean ba recognized, with an indistinet inscription undor- 
neath, A litle deeper in than the marke urn wae fond a enrvod wall, 
which looked at frvt Tike the retaining wall for a heapedsup tumuliy; but 
it provod to be of much smaller diamoter, and only to occupy & stall 
portion of the mound: it npparontly was tho remnant of  ciroulae vaulted 
tomb; but the tones were amall and hestded in lime mortar, Inside, 
nothing wus found bot w lamp of tater Greek shape, an iron strigil, and 
dome roagh vases. Tt is of course, posible tlt earlier tomba may ie 
deeper, oF on the other side, aud 4 wo are still continuing our work. In 
Intor times numerous burials took place hor, as is shown by sunny rough 
tile-coffina and hones.”—Athenewn, April 19, May 10, 

Mesers, Laring und Woolhouse, members of the Schoo}, write nnvler date 
of May 12 on the continuation of excavations at thn theatre (seeoad site): 
(1) The devinage of the Thestre hus heen completed, (2) Tho sigwing 
‘of # magnificont horseshoe trench has inid bare the entire outer edo of 
the orchestra with the lowest line of ete. These seats are of a kind supe~ 
rior tothe rest. They are long benches, nine in number, one correspond- 
ing to each xépxis, or wedge, of the auditorium, Each is provided with an 
‘ari at either end, and they havo high backs, slightly curved, and fitting 
most comfortably to the back, ‘These benches aro soparated by eight gang~ 
ways, leading to the «Aluaxes above, and there is also a «Aijuag at either end 5 
thus (below the SuiZoua, wt any rate) the number of «Aluaxes is ten, -Be- 
Jow these benches (adv) is an dxerde, oF channel to carry off the water, 
fund beyond that 4 raised atone bordor bounding the orchestra, AU these 
are in ulsost perfect preservation, ‘The stone hondor reminds ane of thnt 
‘at Bpidawros, but, while that at Epidauros is ofreulns, the circle at Megas 
lopolie i incomplete, extending only vo tar as the horns of the auditorium 
on either side. 

“Phe groatest interest, howover, attaches to the Spévor at the bottom, all 
of which re insoribed, (a) On the eastornmost isthe inscription 'Arrénxor 
Ayubergras dvi@nxe rois Opivovs mivene xai rv Sxerdy (the dxerde mentioned 
above), in characters which may woll belong to the beginning of the thint 
oF even to the end of the fourth century, The fire three words of this 
{nsoription are repeated on the central and wostornmost seats, (6) ‘The 
five coutral wats aro inscribed with the names of Arcadian tribes to which 
they were appropriated, ia vory large lettors. ‘Tho names, read from enst 
to West, are MawwNiiuy, Aveaeirwy (of, Paus, vit. 27. 4, Avwasiras), Happa~ 
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olwy, Tavidrwn,’ArodAeruljrwr. ‘Thess names arein very Inte characters; 
Wut the inscription ‘Avrioxos dywroeros dviBiyce on tho central seat, in 
‘comparatively early characters, in combination with tho late inscription 
‘bugs Happairin, proves that the Intter was an addition made since the 
jeate wore plnced in situ, All these inscriptions nrv on the front of the 
wat-backs, fucing the orchestra. (¢) On the hinder sido of the sent-backs 
fare further inscriptions, apparently of intermediate dute. Sone of there 
‘eu have not yot transcribed, ne they arv only partially cleared. ‘That on 
the buck of the sent tovcribed Hardrww is Mardy, but the same corer 
pondence does not prevail throughout, 

"We propose next to dig # trench right through the orchestra from tho 
central bench to thy contre of the atago buildings, This will give us 
complete wotion of the orchestra, nnd will expowe the Ovpidy if that romaine 
fn siti, Probably we shall also extend this trench upwards, 90 as to de 
{xin w perpendicalar section of the auditorivin.’—Athenceum, May 31. 

MEGARA—The Archeological Society have recently been making 
‘exenyatinns on tho site of a stall shrine « few miles to the west of Me- 
yaru—Apy: Addrlov, Nov, 1889, 

MYKENAl.—Wooo-seams iN Stone Ancxrreotune.—Mr. Hy Arnoli 
‘Tubbs takes ooeasion of Dirpfeldl’s uotes in reference to the late discovery 
‘at Mykenni—that the walle arg constructed with » ball of timber in bo- 
‘rreen the courses of aqunred stone (Berl, phil. Wook., Nov. 2, 1889)—to 
contribute some remitrks to the Clasieal Review of February, 1490, He 
calle attention to the fact that Pliny (.VZ7, xv1. 70) atates that the eodare 
beara in the walle of the Apollo temple wt Utien had Insted down to his 
ven time, Ho states that in Afficn aud Palestino the use of wood-benms 
jn alternation with stone was an introduction of the Phornicinns, who may 
‘also have inflaonced Grevew and Lykia. He infers that, when the Zafmud 
alludes to a distinctive Pham n atyle of architecture, the main dixtine- 
tive eloment may be the employment of cedar-beams. 

OLYMPIA—Resloration uf tho eastern guble of tho temple of Zeua—We 
‘rill here simply eall attention to the thorough snd important work on 
the eastern gable of the temple of Zeus published’ in the Journal of 
Hollenio Stutien, 1889, pp, 00-116, pl. vt. Avammary of it will be found 
iutiler th summaries of parlodicals, Ho attributes the gable not to the 
‘Athenian Alkanwner who executed the Niké, but to the older ATkamenes 
‘of Lemnos who is the author of the western pediment and probably 
soulptured the eastern between 480 noid 457, This ow restoration by 
Bix ie approved by Kekulé and partly antagonized by Trou— Cf, Rerwe 
‘Areh., 1890, pp. 200-7. 

PATRAL—Near Patras richly-rculptured sorcophagus has just been dis: 
covered, The busrelief represents a wild-hone hunt, in whieh are seen the 
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hontemen divided in two groupe, seven of them being without beard and 
‘one bearded, ‘This Jast is in tho wot of stopping a boar, running at full 
speed, and hie his loft foot on the enout. "The rest are pressing forward to 
flay the wnimal with batchets and arrows. Another boar is seen making 
‘is escapo in th opposite direction, On the sides of the sarcophagus ary 
‘nurelicfe representing on one aide two prostrate bodies and n dog, and 
‘on tho other n ball with an owl on its back. ‘The work ia highly finished 
‘and of the Roman period, but very probably copied from an original of 
Hellenic workmanship. Tnside the saroophagus was found » skeleton. — 
Athenarwn, Feb, 2. 

PLATAIA—EXOAVATIONS UY THE AMtenioaN SoHooL—Dr. Woldatuin fis- 
ished his excavating work at Platnia in the scoond half of Marek, Tho 
mombers of the Archeological School at Athens who assisted hint there 
wore W. J. Hunt, H.8, and C, M. Washington, Shelley, H. 'T. Hale, and 
J. F.Gray. ‘Thoir first object was to make an aocorate map of the aveiont 
city of Plntaia, oo fur as it ia now visible, ‘The site hus been thoroughly. 
suxveyed ; the walls, which are over two and a half miles in cireumférence, 
hhave boon meagured; and the publication of the resulta will place them 
‘at the sérviee of all classes of students, A eareful paper on the topography 
‘of the battlefield of Platain has also been prepared by Mr. Hunt, and 
will bo ilustyated by a now map drawn by Messrs, Hunt and Hale. 
Dr. Waldstein carried on other excavations at several points within and 
‘without the city-walls, but without discovering, as yet, one of the three 
important temples (Athena, Hera, Demeter), In the course of the exea- 
‘vations some interesting inscriptions wore encountered. Last year, Dr, 
Waldstin found at Plataia fifty-four lines of the Latin preamble to the 
famous Edict of Diocletinn, De Pretiiy Rerwom Venalinm. About half 
rio from the «cone of this find was discovered another slab, af wbout the 
same dimonsions and in the same forin, of the body of the ediet in the 
Greek text, and it appours to be likely that the preamble wax given in the 
Latin originally, whereas for the uso of the people the ext itself waa pub- 
Jished in Greek. ‘Tho portion of the prive-list contained in this tablet ix 
the ono dealing with the price of textiles, Apart of it is published and 
known frum other fragments, but there aro interesting variations evan in 
this part, A column and « half of the prioee here given hae hitherto been 
‘unknown, aad supplies the beginning of the eighteenth chapter inWadding- 
ton‘e edition, bitherto wanting. Another inscription records dedientfont 
con the part of women to a goddess, probably Artemis or Demeter, and con 
tains w largo number of interesting feminine names. Dr, Waldstoin intends 
{0 complote his excavations ut Plataia next senson.—N. Y. Nation, May 6. 

TEGEA.—AN AnCHAIO SEATED @TATUE AND Two sANoTUAmiEs.—In the 
Tost number of the Jounsat, (¥, 4, p. 499) an archalo statuo of tufa 
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‘ne wofirrod to.ne having teen found at Tegen, Tt is iustrated in the 
Bulletin de Corregp, hellénigne for March-April (pp. 882-4) by M. 
Bérard. Pausanins (vin. si. 5) says that, on the road leading from Tegen 
to Argos, there existod in a mcred oakgrove a temple of Demeter é 
Koper, nud, not far off, the Aieron of Dionysos Mystes. ‘These two 
sanctuaries were found by M. Bérard cast of Hagiorgitike, near the 
church of Hagin ‘Tris, ‘There remain two small square basewents 
Tuined down to the ground, with foundations of large blue ealearen 
stones, One measures 3.50 by 4 met., the other 5 by 6 mot. ‘The larger 
is the temple of Demetor. Hero was discovered the archaic statue, illu 
trated on. pl. x1 of the Bulletin, now in the Contral Muscum at Athens. 
‘Tho fice is completely gone: the huir, tightly bound near the top of the 
Tend, descends in three xonasen on the shoulders and buck—ou each 
shoulder are four bands, while eight fall down the back. The buat is 
‘Yory wide nt the shoulders and vory narrow at the waist, forming 4 trie 
angular shape. Tho hands rest on tho knees, tho statu being seated, the 
‘arms anv wsivavered and dotuchid from the body. "The drspory onsate 
cof w long tight tanic over which w mantle is thrown, ‘The statue wus 
paliited, but bus been washed by the rain, Another statue of the same 
typo hind beon already found not far from "Tegen, on the road to Megalo 
polit, at the Khani of Franko-Veysl CEp. ‘Apy 1874, ph Ti Out, of 
Cont. Mus, Athens, No, 6), ‘The lattor is a simple xoanon, of comiuon 
tiarble, hurdly sketchod out, while the statue of Hagiorgitiks, though 
till retaining certain conventionalities of the most archaic art—ae, for 
example, » horizontal plane for the thighs and a vertical plane for the 
Jog-—showe an advanced art in tho bust, expocially in the detaching of 
tho arms from the body, ‘Tho essential characteriatic of the statue iv ite 
Exyptinn style, shown espocially iu the urrangement of the hate aud the 
forn: of the bust, Herodotos mentions a tradition necording to which the 
wonbip of Demeter wns brought from Eaypt to Argolis und from Argolia 
to Arkadia, Tt seme ndmissible that the statue of Hagiorgitike is not 
the work of # tative school, hat of the early school of Argos, and was 
‘imported thence to Arkadin, 

TROEZEN.—The French School have commenced excavations on the 
tite of Trowen, in Angolis, opposite the island of Poros —Builder, April 12, 

TRIKKALA—A sepalchral stole has been found here. It insoription 
shows sovural vorses in elogine motr,—'Apy. AeArior. 

VOLO.—Tae Byzantine OHUROH (ef. vol. Vp 495)—The 250 Byzan- 
tine coins discovered in the foundntions were of Alexioe Kommenos (xtt 
century). Tho altar has been snoovered, and ns much of the chatdh we 
serves to show that it hnd a width of about 25 mot, and a length of about 60, 
Dirie to a depth of 2m. cover most of the foundation, x0 that a complete 
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excavation ean not be made without much timo and expense. Interest, of 
‘course, centers in the great size of the church and not in the few details 
that remain of its artistic decoration. ‘The walle that remain are made up 
of rather large stones, and between these are often placed Inyars of tilex, 
‘Two tombs have heen opened within the building, but were found to eon- 
tain only the skeletons. Other tombs are wt present in sight, some mine 
of brick and others of stone slabs, ‘The work of excavation is being very 
carofully conducted, and such is the interest in it that the municipal board 
has voted 8000 ars, as aid townrd « complete uncovering of the church. 
—Apx: Aedriov, Oot>Nov., 1889, 











ITALY. 
PREHISTORIC AND CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES. 


BOLOGNA=FELSINA—Anonalo IraLc Neonopous iN THE BENAGOI= 
Camnana mnoventy—Profisr E. Brizlo publishes inthe Notinle de 
(1849, pp, 288-998) m very full Report on the excavations exrriod on 
near Bologna during 1887 and 1888 in the archale necropolis on the 
Benaoel property, now Caprnra, Hix introductory sentences are worth 
quoting: “The necropoli of the Villanova type, although studied during 
th last few youre under now aspects and from a broad comparative stands 
point, are not yot rufliclontly known in all their details, Especinlly is 
ft w fact, chat the questions regarding the people who made thom, stil 
await a solution, ‘They were at first attributd to the Exruseans ; thon to 
the Umbrians or Ttalios; thon again to the Etruscans ; and, finally, again 
to the Uwbrians, ‘Tho latter opiaion war reached through excavations 
earried on in 1883 in tho Arnoaldi property tear Bologna, where it was 
foun that the really Etruscan tombe of the Certosa type were distinct from 
the Iulie tonubs, not only archwologically, that is by containing a totally 
different apparatus, hut also topographically, thare belng botween the two 
ferice an urea 56 met, wide in which there Was no trace of burials. ‘The 
Italie uceropolis was, besides, Limited on the west by a ditch 2.50 met, 
Wide, Now all conscientions stusenta admit that at least in the region of 
Bologiia the necropoli of the Villasovn type belong to the Umbrian or 
Italie population, 

“But now another question raised during the past ten years ty being 
debated whether this Italic popalation to whom we owe the tombs of the 
‘Villanova typo is or is not the sumo which at n preceding time hind ve- 
cupied the ferremare. Very evident difforences, topographic as well as 
archwologic, between the two types seemed to render the supposed ethne- 
graphio affinity extromely doubtfil. ‘To give but m single fact—in the 
‘vast rogion comprised betwoen the Panato and the Trobbia, a region very 
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rich in ferremare, ot n single necropolis of the Villanova. type haa ap: 
eared, while they abound in the Bolognese province where there are 
relatively few terremare, But,on th other hand, it was rightly observed, 
that the most archaie tombs of the Villanova neeropoli near Bologna had 
still to be examined, and that, until they hind been, any judgment would 
be premature, 

Tf the population of the Yerromare are but an earlier stage of that whose 
‘nocropoli are of the Villanova type,there must be n phnse that should act 
‘if progressive missing link, « bond of union—othorwise the populations 
‘ust he difforent, Apparently, it was with the view of solving this mont 
Important among the ethnographic questions relating to early Italian 
civillantion that renator Gozzadin| initinted the excavations ofthe Benacci = 
Caprars necropolis, where Tt was thought that the most archaic tombe 
existed, ‘The excavations wero begun in May 1887; in the samo month 
Gozzaidin\ died, Profesor Briaio then took lis place, aud hls report haa 
boon dalayed by the necessity of first restoring and reoomposiny, the mit- 
tarisl. ‘The following peculiarities of position were noticed. (1) From the 
[present level (om depth of between 1.50 anid 3 met., were remains of Roman 
‘habitations almost everywhere, (2) Atthe depth of between 3 and 4 met, 
were romaine of Gallic tombs extending from Strada S, Tnaii thirty metres 
toward the interior, (8) From the point where the Gallic tombs coused up 
to the end of the cut, at dopth of between 3 nnd § met, wore Ktalio 
‘iuorary tombe, womotimes with skeletons, though there are usually in 
tho uppor part of the stracuin, 

‘The most important fact noted fn conection with the Gallte tombs wax 
the presence iu ove of them of four vuwes exactly like others found in 
Italie tonal of a late period in the Bensoot ax well ay in the Dy Laveen 
property, ‘They seem to have been originally placed thore, and this is 
the first iortance of vuser peculia® to Italic tombs being fod with othors 
‘of the Gallic period, In connection with this fet ie auother of equal 
importance regarding the Italic necropolis which immediately tollowed 
‘and almost dovetailed into the Gallic. During the exeavation no division 
cor Tine of soparation wns noticed between the two sepilchral field, and 
‘oven the eloventh seotion, in which was the Gallic tomb Inst described, 
contained alio several Italic tomb at about the same depth. Sixty Italie 
tombe are described in the Report, but no general conclusions are drawn: 
those are rewervedl until a further Report on the closing, excavations, 
So fare can be judged from n description of the objects thns far found, 
(2) they prosent no support whatever to the theory of the unity of races 
(2) all the types are thove of the Villanova period, in their early forms, 

‘A description of Tomb xxcxzx, the richest of all, will give w good idea 
fof the Better clas of these tombs, It was at a depth of 4.40 mot, was 
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surrounded by many riverpobbles and surmounted by a large stone 
toed aw stele, 80 by 57 cont, It was sare, meaanring 2.80 niet, each 
‘way, and contained numerous and varied objects in termcatta, bronze, 
iron, bone, woot, and amber, (1) A brouze ceeuary, Villanova type, in 
sult fragwents, 64 cent. high, 40 cent. in dinmeter, with two handles 
reatiug on conical foot, ‘Tho cover nailed to the top after the insertion 
‘of the ashes was not the original cover of the vase, which lay by ite side. 
‘This oseunry is interesting for its technique. It consists of three parts: the 
‘upper cone, the lower cone, and the foot. Tho two cones overlap and are 
joined by rule with conical heuds, The foot, also conical in shape, i 
woldored to the use. ‘These cones aro not of trapezoidal shects whose 
oblique tides axe overlapped and hammered down and nailed, but they 
fare unde of sheets produced by firing. ‘This process in monuments of so curly 
‘date is surprising, an the sfulae found in the sane tomb, though much 
‘analler nd of easier technique, not only consist of traposoidal shoete 
tailed down but have « bottom of « separate picce aso nailed, (2) Am 
‘lnost spherical oup, with « large opening and a conical foot, formed of 
thvo spherical sections nailed together, and with two hanvlles from which 
tang pendants, (34) Two situlae with » double ssmicircular hunle, 
montioned above. (6) Aspherical bronze cup, formed of two hemispheri- 
‘eal eaps, with a decoration of two hirdsheude on the aldes, « cover mir 
inounted by @ double bird-head, and s conical buse, (6-7) Two 
tnpuduncnlae, each formed of n bemisphorionl exp of bronxe to whieh & 
‘strong handle is uailed, (8) Fragments of brome belonging toa couple of 
Dronse cups decorated with incised mianders and triangles, (0) Frog: 
tment of w vitula. (10) A lnrgo presentatoio, sustained by 0 conical foot 
‘with a circular basin in the contre, decorated over the entire surtnce with 
raised dot and with chains hanging from theedyes, (11-16) Fragments 
‘of six slightly-coneave oiroular disks, deoornted with concentric: circles 
Hiummored in, relief, (17-20) Fragments of four horge-bite, two with 
sayooth bar and two with twisted bar, and all with the same type of deco- 
rition ne one published on pl. 1-2 by Goxmdini, De quelques mors de 
wheval iatiques, (21-40) Twouty massive bronze rings which appear to 
Delong to homes! hurness, (4148) Six bronze rings with central cross 
har, (47-18) Twoslightly-concavecireular bromze plates, decorated with 
double serpentine lines and with concentric semicircles, (49) Beautiful 
bronze eword, the beat preserved and of the encliest type of any yet found 
in tho Bolognese necropolis: on the shape of the anfennee joined by cross 
pivcet, of Sornnao, Enle, tay. v1, 0nd Mortillet, Muse Préhist pl. 81, Tt 
hind a bronze seabbard. ‘Then follow fibulne, pins, bone and ivory orns- 
tmenta, bronze paalatabs, knives, mzor, buttons, caps, ékyphoi, and other 
snuall vases. 
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Errusoan Steca—The Nuova Antologia of April 1 announces the dis- 
covery in the Margherita Ganten, near Bolognn, of an Etruscan slo, 
remarkable for tome subjects represented on it not hitherto found on mori- 
‘uniénta of this kind; "The ateta is sculptured on thre sides, On the two 
principal fhees occur, on the one the usual representation of the soul of the 
ooeased borne to the under-world in a bign; on the other, the figure of a 
raped woman, ‘The brond or transverse side of the atela ix ocoupled hy 
six carvings, five of which are mubjecte from Greck mythology. ‘The first 
represents the monster Skylla with his logs terminating in the tail of a fish, 
‘anil with « dagger in each of his uplifted hands, In the second, the wits 
Kirke, with a cup in exch hand, has on one side w pig and on the othor m 
man with a pig’ head. In the third, a Noreid isseated ona Dolphin. In 
tho fourth, « woman is een roshing forward violontly and yrasping in her 
right hand a sword, porbupe Knnnke. Tn the fifth te a woman with flowers 
fn hor hatids, to whous it i difficult to.assign a namo. But the most inter- 
esting subject is that of the sixth compartment, whore ts soen s youth in. 
slooved tunio und with wings un his shoulders, in the act of fying. In ix 
right hand ho bold hatmor nnd au inatrument liken earpenter's square; 
dit hie left hand hio holds w strangely phiapaad quv."—Athonurnm, May 

CAPRANICA.—Roman SancorHacus.—Near the road from Capraniva to 
‘Vetralls, slong a Roman road, an neient tomb wns demolished nut within 
it wns discoversd a fine tuarble aurcophugus intact, with its cover: nothing 
‘won found inside it, ‘The relief with which the entire xurtice is covered 
are in tho host style of Roman art. ‘The principal sosnos represent the 
myth of Thoys and Ariadne, In the first woene, Ariadno lt giving to 
‘Theseus the clew of thrend to help him from the Inbyrinth ; the oentenl 
composition shows Theseus seixing tho Minotaur by a horn and striking 
him; finally Arindno te ahown calmly asleep, while Thesous, flooing, tuna 
to look at her. On tho sides and front aro genii nupporting gnrlands on 
tho cover ara represented tho yaroes, in which wingod gent drive in bigns 
to which are harnessed differant animale—dogs, lions, bulls, bours—all 
‘liming for the goal, and followed by w genius on a }ion and ove on n pot 
‘tho work ie highly finished mul tho componrition good —Not, dl Sonvi, 1880, 
ph. 858-00, 

‘OASTELLAZZO D| FONTANELLATO.—EXGAVATION OF THE TENRAMARA, 
—he excavations of Chstellazzn wore referryd to in vol. v, pp-AU8-7. A 
full Report on thom hus heen published by Professor Pigorini in the new 
Momunanti Antichi (vol, 1, No.1) published by the Aeead, dei Lineei wuddor 
tho title: La Terramara Oastellasso di Fontancllato nella provineia di Parnas 
‘Ho hae also given a short note in the Not, d. Seavi, 1889, pp. 355-6, 

‘Tho main object of the exeuvations was to nscertain whether this terra: 
mara had the charoteristics of the other primitive Tralic stations in the 
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Po valley; that is, whether it contained, within, the padaftis of foundation 
of piles encloved by ® rampart raised above the surrounding level, anid 
around which was a ditch, It has been found to have the polafitle encie- 
ted by an embankavent about 15 metres wido at the base, around which 
ie ditch having w constant width of 27 metres and greatest depth, in 
the centre, of'about 140 niet, ‘Tho station occupies a aurfice of 187,801 
‘square metres in the form of w trapeus with parallel eastern andl western 
sides. Tle greatest length is 641. mot, its lesser length 587, nd ite 
widih 919, 

‘The number of objects found was suall, ws i wn in sich tations; but 
there were a number of deershorn, bone, terracotta and bronze nrticles, 
engly all of which are illustrated in the publication of the Lincet. They 
confitm the opinion, already expromed by Profesor Pigorini,thnt the arts 
‘und industeien of tho primitive Ituliota present the sume cbaructeriatics in 
‘all the ferremare of the Po valley, nnd that tho antiquities found in tho 
erremure aro exactly the sane as those found in the lakce-dwellings of tho 
Venetian province, white thoy differ notably from those foun in the Inke- 
Awollings of Lombardy and Piedmont, 

COPEZZATO.—Neonopoia OF THE wnonzE AcE —In Coperento, prov 
ineo of Parma (two kilom. from 8. Secondo, along the bunk of the Taro), 
countrymen hid found for severul years numbers of trrncetta vases. Pro- 
{fessor L. Pigorini was supplied by the Ministry of Public Instruction with 
funds (0 undertake exeavations, which wore commenced in August 1889, 
‘Thoir resilt was important, for they discloged au extensive primitive Ttalio 
ectopilis, of,  apeak in the huuiguage of palethuography, a necropolis 
of the bronze wge nui af the people of the terrmare, Thi necropolis 
of Copezento hax the ame peculinrition that chanoterize the other fow 
‘eeropoli of « similar type found up to the present in Upper Htatly, that 
i, those of Monte Lonato near Cavrians, ancl of Pietole Vecchio in the 
province of Mantova, of Bovolone in that of! Verona, of Cusinatbo in that 
fof Modona, and finally of Crespellano near Bazeano inv that of Bologna 
(Bull, di palet, vi, pp. 182-92; v1, pp. 188-43). The earthern oemunries, 
hand-made, baked but little or not at all do not dir im the least (either 
‘in form or in technic) from those of the terremaré of Exnilin or of the sub- 
‘Alpine palufte of the east, "They lio in the earth, near ont another, and 
contain. burnt human bones, above which, in the osuary, xsmall vaso is 
‘usually placed. 

‘An examination wax mule, along tho left bank of the ‘Ter, to find the 
station of the inhabitants ofthe ferremare who executed the tombs, But the 
sear: waa fruitless. Professor Pigorini thinks it must exist on the right 
bank, whioh he expecta to exatnine during the coming ummer.—Not d. 
‘Seavi, 1889, pp. 387-8, 
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CORNETO=TARQUINIL—EXCAVATIONS In THE MONTEROZZ! REGION 
Profissor Helbig reports the continuation of the excavations the hegi 
ning af whieh, in the Monternazi region, was noted in vol. ¥, p. 383, A 
fow tombs wero opened in May 1889, ‘The most interesting wne a toma 
camera, found intuct, placed 100 met. s. w. of the fomba delle bighe. Ite 
eareophague contained the remains of an unburnt skeleton, without any or~ 
hnaments, and on ite cover wan the usual reclining figure, representing m 
in of about thirty, on which are still visthlo the remains of the original 
polychromatie decoration. Another body was pllaced on a bench, and 
farotind it were grouped many objects, sich na three bronze plates ; = 
Ibnumze ornio nnd three thgmiateria somo painted terracottt. masks, one of 
which is decidedly comic, a second represeating  Seilenos type; a num 
ber of pieces of common Ftrusey-Campaniags ware} ele. 

At w distance of abortt 20 metres was a tombs with a roof a sehiena, 
which find been excavated at a recent date, In the earth was found s fine 
searib (oriental onyx) engraved with grent delicacy, ‘The’ figure repre 
rented is that of » nude bearded mun, whose head is covered with a 
pileum, leaning with his left hand on a stick, and with the pincers whieh 
tho holds in his right raising from the geound an oblong object. ‘The 
Inseription reais SetAlans (or Vuloan), and itis interesting wa giving the 
‘won! in a more archaic form than usual. 

Ina third tomb of similar charncter, also dovastated, wero found the 
frunnenty of a hlack-figared Attic amphors of eutticiently good design. 
Not, d. Scar, 1889, pp. 335-7 ; of. 1800, pp; 28-9, 

‘GERACE=LOKRO! EPIZEPHYRIO—Furthor reports have cose to hand 
concorning these exenvatints (see v, p.497), Dr, Diirpleld visited the site 
from Athens, and, on his return, gave nn necount of the excavations to the 
Gormun School. Dr. Petersen also reported on them twice befbre the Ger- 
man Institute in Rome. The most important recent addition is the un- 
covering of the foundations of an archaic temple over which the Ionic 
teamplo was built, 

“Tne tonic: Tempce—In Dr, Petersen's Asst report, in December, he aaye: 
‘The excavations, commenced early in November, gave the following re- 
sults, ‘The Tonio temple, erveted on the customary three steps, was hexn~ 
style, with seventec columns on. the Jong sides, with » pronaoe and an 
opisthodotnos in autis, and measuring, on the upper step, 17.34 met. in 
width und little more than 48 und a half meters in lougth, The solid 
‘und exuict construction of the western stereobate ancl tylobate, which alone 
remain in ritu, indicates the beet Greek period. ‘The columns, of which 
only seanty fragments were found, seem to have been composed each of 
four drum of nearly equal height, and resemble, in the form of thelr 
bases, those of the temple of Hora at Samos, in the antherion ander the 
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‘eapital, the columns of the Ereehtheion at Athens, but even more certain 
frugments of the urchaie temple of Naukratis; and the Lokrian capital, 
also, in two characteristics cannot be paralleled by any other eo well as by 
‘a capital at Samor, ‘The base of the-eolumon with a round plinth and o 
torus, of proportionate measurements, respectively 0.350 and 0.179 met. 
hhigh, seems to give the key to the metrologio system, and thus the width 
is the contuple of the firet meastire and the cinguuntuple of the sorond, 

“Almost nothing was found of the ffiege nnd cornice, some fragments of 
the eaves and rooftiles, a few of which bear mason's marks, the only writ- 
ten signs yot discoversd. The group of sculpture found hefore the west 
front represents n triton who appears to have brought from the sea a youth 
ful hero and his horse. ‘The workmanship appears hardly earlier than 400 
3c. The opinion that this was not an akroterion ‘but # pedimental group 
‘wns sustained by the further discovery, to the right, of a fow fragments of 
a corresponding group moving toward the left, whito the first group faced 
to the right, Nothing has been founid of the sculptures that must have 
decorated the east gublo,”” 

‘A-sueond report was made by Dr; Petersen to the Instituto ou Fan, 10. 
He had visited Geros ju the meantime, where he vas joined by Dorptetd. 
Their joint labors, with those of Ors, brought the excavations to a close. 
Tn regard to the metrologic question, Dérpfeld found that it was necessary 
to unite the two parts of the hase of the column, which, together measur 
ing 525 or 528 millim, gave the exit difference between the axts of the 
fide anid front columns, the centres of the fhrmer being 3.17 met, apart, 
thowe of the latter 2.64 met; thie lust mearare hing the quintail, as the 
former ie the sextuple, of the same measure, This unit of measurement he 
found to be the Samian exit compared by Herodotos to the Egyptian 
cubit, ealealated by Lapaius at 0.525 met. Of these Saminn enbits, ac- 
cording to Dorpfeld, the Tonio temple of the Lolcrians measured therefore 36 
in width (lowor step), 86 in length, 30 and 8 between the axes of the angle 
‘columns, 1 in the width of the naos, 9 in the width of thesidu particos, ete. 

“THe AnoHaio Tempe—Thero came to fight remain ary archaic 
temple, predecessor of the Tonic, of a slightly differont orientation, of ai- 
ilar dimensions, that is of nearly the same width but of m leser length. 
‘This also was in anti hexastyle and peristylo, though « certain difference 
in conatructiou and uaterial raised the question whether the peristyle 
were not « later addition, Two pigces of the drums of columns and two 
fragments of terracotta slabs with painted decoration appear to belong to 
this earlier temple. 

In his sscond report, Dr. Petorsen says: “Some additional remains of 
the archaic temple were found ; a part of the foundation of the west pori- 
style, the distance of which from the front uf the nos is only about the 
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half of the corresponding distance on the opposite sid (thie west end being 
‘without propylaia in ontia); then, also, n part of the east wall of the cella. 
Finally, ne tho southwest corner of this cella was found basement which, 
from ite position, seems to have supported tho altar of the now cella, while 
another, not fur distant, may have served ns a bux! to the status of the 
urehinio cella” 

‘After Dr, Petersen's departure, Dr, Orsi mado a fast effort to find the 
horthwest cornor of the patistyle which might be supposed to lie buried 
‘beyond the aren of tho vow temple, He wns successful, ‘The wast row, 
however, projects 380 wet, beyonil the fragment already found. ‘This wauld 
jndiento « double coloutiade-on the fagades— Bull Jl. arch. germ, vol. 2¥) 4. 

‘TennacorrAs—Dn. Oust hine nowy terminated his work by the thorough 
‘examination of the heaps of broken terrucottns, which appear to bo as old 
as the original prehistoric tauple. ‘Two dlistinet groupe of thom wore 
found ontside tho ancient city, und in part heaped against its walls, at the 
tune of about 300 mot. from the Hellenic temple. ‘Tho first heap oo- 
cupid an aren of about 50 by 85 met.,and heruin ware found amall vaven 
or the most part rade), some pater, wnne emall skyphoi (decorated 
simply with black bunds aud with triglyphs round tho rim), aud some 
tnoderatosized hyilriai, but of rude construction, Some moulded arehi- 
tectuenl ornaments wore also found, some having their tliats touohed with 
‘olor, and « large number of votive yigueini, which orumbled. into clay 
front long exposure to the moisture, When entire, some of the luttor may 
have bect nensly two bet high, and the character they present ix alto- 
gether archaic, bused on Mierutic motives. ‘The greater part are figures 
‘of women with the ehilon poderes, whilo figures, standing, or seated, have 
symbols of Aphrodite, the dove and the pomegranate, Dr. Orsi thinks 
that these eidola, anionget which wore probably represented the divinities 
‘of the ontnohthonic triad or of the eycle of Perseplione, wre auterior to tho 
which he supposes buill in the fifth or fourth century 2c. 
wp of romuine consiats of Inge rectangular trenches, fue 
‘with tiles, within which thousand of styphot wore placed in rowe, ond 
ile the other, Perhaps tome ritual character must be given to this 
nge oeeurrence, ‘This part of tho yground was clowd on the east by xa 
Hellenic wall of good coustrvetion. On the north was found a well with 
the rim made of bricks, probebly snered, and in this well, which was not 
very deep, wore found some fifty coins of tho Roman Empire, dating from 
thors to the thid cantury, the oldest beingatthe bottom.—Athen.,May 24. 

INTRODACQUA—PrLasoio WaLia—In his researches concerning the 
wtations of primitive populations in the Abruzzi, Professor De Nino 
fond sume very early walls on a hill east of Tntrodscqua, ‘The hill is 
‘almost cirealar in shape at tho summit, and is surrounded with a primitive 
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“Cyelopean” wall, The dinweter of this ciroular eminence is 74.24 tet, 
Around it isan earthen platform, 8 feet wide, In the shape of # perfectly 
cireular crown; within it there is w alightly eonvex space, An entrance 
ct bo stil traces! at tho south : ite width ie 1.80 met. ‘To the north of 
this hillock, nt a distance of 52 met., are remains of «ther constructions 
alto arranged in civeular form and parallel to the upper wall, A pico 
88.50 met, long has been unicovered—Not. d, Servi, 1890, pp. 406, 

LOGRONO—floman Vitia—Col. M. de Echnrri le recently usearthed, 
in the neighborhood of Lograno, the remains of « rich Rowan ville, ‘The 
first excavations bronght ta light two fino clroular tnoraies, six metres in 
inmeter, in which figures of men and animale are charmingly designed, 
‘Two morw mosaies were afterward foxind, and the excavations ure continu- 
ing. The building show traces of destruction by fre.—Reowe Arch, Fan 
Feb, 1490, pp. 181-2. 

MARZABOTTO.—Aw Ernuscan Pompen—Reforence war made in the 
lust namber (vol. v, p07) to Profeswr E, Brixin’s excavations at Mat= 
anbotto to prove that it was not a necropolis but an Etruscan city. Since 
thon, Professor Brizio has published « popular account of the results of 
‘his work in the Nuova Antologia (dun. 1) and a geteutifio and full report 
in tho now aeehwological publication of tho Accud tei Lance (wl. fhse.1). 

Puan oF tHe Ciry.—It was alrendy known that the Etrusean city whine 
nine rvmain at Pian di Miono eae Maraabotto in the province of Box 
Joygnn was exactly divided into four quarters by two great wtewight roads, 
runtiing from oust to west, the other from south to north, erossing one 
another at right anglos in the centre of the eity. ‘The point of contact of 
these two streets 10 longer remain, became the Tong and violent wetion of 
the river Reno, on which the city is placed, lias removed tnoew thar half 
the ground originally covered by the dwelling-plices, ‘The recent dix 
covers have dlisclowed » second street running from east to west, exactly 
parallel to that already knoven and situated 165 metros to its right. It 
seen, therefore, probable that there was « third street running in the 
same direction on the left of the contre, and that it hs been dostroyed by: 
the Wwitors of the Reno, ‘There appear, then, to have buen throe jrent 
decunan strvets, as they wore termed, inturveetal by the one cardinal 
street, from north to south, thas dividing tho city wot into four hut into 
eight regions. No other broad cordinal stroet was fonni beside that just 
mentioned: only & large number of narrow streets running parallol with 
it The broad cardinal and decuman streets are each fifteen motres (50 
AL) wide, whilo the smaller streote measur hanly five metres, one only 
renohing a width of six metres 

‘The minor streeteand the great cardinal rond, intersecting the decuran, 
formed the inaulae or blocks, eleven of which were traced during the 
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recent oxeavations, Although none have heen entirely excavated, onough 
{a kxiown to disclose their firm and extent. It wus found that all the 
Fumulae or blocks comprised between the central and right-hand decuman 
rreate wore 105 metres long with a width sometimes af 35 sometimes of 40 
footress thero are four of the former and two of the latter. One block 
nonsurse 165 by 68 motres and appears to be a double block. Al} are 
quite regular and porfecly rectangular, This rogularity of streets and 
Blocks in the Etruscan city is cortainly surprising, but this characteristic 
Ja found lao in smo of the Roman colonies whose plate are kuown, sett 
ta Aosta (Auguta Prastoria Salamorin), Concordia Sagittaria, and Turin 
(Ghlonia lia Augusta Tovrinoran). "This wire rogolarity ia the Rowinn 
felonies iss convincing proof that the Etruscan city wear Marsabotto was 
{real eolouy, built at one time, on a preéstablished plan, and noconting 
to the norms prescribed by the Etruscan ritaal-booke for the formntion of 
Colonies, which norins were afterwards adopted and followed by the Rox 
runs, Although seriters have admitted that the Romans borrowed from 
the Etruscits their rules for founding colonies, no monumental archi 
Togienl roots of the fet hail been discovered, ns the Etrusenn cities and 
colonics whose plana wore known had suffired radically from sncowsive 
fransformations, Bot the Btrusean colony near Murzabotto, having been 
for some renson abandoned by the Romans, ine presurved ite Tusoan type 
‘unaltored. It enables us to obtain a clearer view of the advanced civiliza- 
tion reached by tho Ettuscans when in the ith century n, 0. they ealouized 
fhe migion of the Po, For there ean be no doubt that this eity—of a 
‘hue atill unknowa—te one of the colonies which the Etruscans, as Livy 
telle-us, sont into the valley of the Po after huviug founded aud extended 
their dominion along the Mediterranean, ‘This date is confirmed by the 
study of the objects found, especially the Greck puinted vases taken from 
fhe tombe, which show that the city exiated in-the second half of the Aft 
ceontury 1.6. 

‘OF the fifleen metres thit formed the total width of the main streets, 
‘ive werm given up to veblolos and the rest divided equally between the 
two aidewalks. At the sttest-comers, and sometimes it the mile of the 
Hock, rows of Kigh Inrge stones, amoothed on top, were placed across tho 
treat in onder to make it posible to’ cross it dry shod in time of rain. 
‘A similar arrangement has been found at Pompeii. ‘The earringeway 
‘yas paved entirely with large and sinall pebbles strengthened hore and 
there with larger stones, according, in fivt, to the system that was later 

by thi Romans. Between the sidewalk and the buildings were 
ange ditches for surfucedrainage, 80 cent. wide and of varying depth 
recording to the lovel, varying from 60 centin, to two metees and 20 
fceutim. The differences of level found in all the streeta, both large anil 
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mall, prove that the draiiage ran to the west ou one side, and to the 
south: on the other, the water being collected! 40 as to, drain into a large 
cloaca to the west of the city. All thie attests a very complete system, 
such ig the Romans also applied, ‘The walls of these uncovered draizs are 
built of pebbles without cement strengthened at times with great blocks of 
‘tif and travertine whero the pressure was greatest. Such pressurn ws wie 
provided for must have heen cansed by heavy stone walls, ‘There are stronz 
Arguments in favor of a belief that the Etroseans ured, in their private 
twellings, walls formed of parullelopiped blocks of travertine or tufi, 

Ermuscan Housea—The most notable result of the recent excavations 
has been the discovery of some Etruscan houses which correspon 0 
aulmirably in plan to the Roman houses that we are forced to conclude 
that the Romans derived from tho Etruseans the type of their dwellings. 
‘Tho Etruscan house was usually surrounded by shops, romurkable for 
their xizo and mogularity, facing ou the prineipal stresta, and which we 
may faney to have been Blled with attractive works of art anil iulustry. 
In the richor houses these shops communicated with one another wu 
formed suit integral part of the house, ax at Pompeii, und in these cases it 
is probable that the owner sed thou for the aule of his own property or 
produce. Some Howes aro simple ani modest, others larger and more 
‘aunptuows: the lutter have heen 40 transformed as often to render difficult 
thu reconstruction of the primitive play, which is best shown in the sitnpler 
edifines. 

‘One of the houses discovered ineludes an entire block or jnoulas ite 
length ix not yet determined, but ite width is 35 metres. Tt frouta on the 
central decumman road and is built with great accuracy. All its founda 
tion-walls ate strengthoned at tho corners with a large travertine block. 
‘The entrance—surroundted an, both sides by lurge shops, back shop and 
‘sorchousee—eonsiats of an impasing vestibule 4 metres wide and 17 long, 
paved with minute pebbles, and leading into grandiose atrium 27 met. 
long by 10 wide. ‘This atrium was uncovered and also pavod with minute 
pebbles, crossed diagonally bya little gatter to carry off the rain-water, 
At one comer was dug x well from which were recovered many objects, 
including # slab with an Etruscan iusoription which showed that the name 
‘of the owner was Ladumnio. A terracotta puteal surrounded the mouth 
of the wall: it was devorated in tuliof with a row of Sshes playing in the 
water: within wore numerous ridges made by the frictiou of the rope i 
raving up the fall bucket, ‘This puteal isthe earliest that has lew found, 

This atrium or court is aurrounded on the weat by three Inrge roots, 
‘cach tmensuring 6:80 metres square: they must be bedchambers (eubicula), 
for such wore the roots occupying w similar position in Roman houses 
‘The three bedchambers are followed by another large hall which is rematk- 
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hle for being open, that is, tor having mo front wall. It reminds of the 
tile Uy ths houses off Pompeii, also in this position, which were the place 
for the images of the ancestors, North of the court, facing the entrance, 
is another room, alr open aud flanked by ® corridor, It corresponds 
exactly to the fabtinn of the houses of Pompeii, where the family urchiver 
‘were kept, ‘This constitutes the front of the house. But othot rooms anc 
walls flanking tho tablinwn have been brought to light, at well as a second 
ncovered court placed immediately behind the tablinum, AML this mast 
have formed the rear of the house, a sort of peristyle, the invention of 
which, according to Dioiloros Sikolor, is due to the Btruscans Tt was & 
pluoa of retirwment from the noises of tho street, 

ORVIETO.—NonTHeAN Neonorouis —The excavations in the northem 
nectupolis havo yielded hut little material. ‘Trnoes of some toniby of the 
viteent. were found, Sopt. 2-8, was opened, at a depth of 4.10 met, 
tunb with one chamber, which had bem more than once derpolted, Bat 
ite style and constriction, which diffor from the known typor of the 
ecropolis, give itn peculiar interest, It is io the form of m truncated 
fone, and is in part eut out of tho muse of unth and in part built of large 
blocks of the same material without cement. 10 ia closed nt the tap by 
two lange blocks, phiced horizontally, each 1.45 met, long and 0 met. 
wile, Ite measreiventa are 290%2.05%1.52, It contained « largo and 
fh emnall bench : of interest is a sinall uth cushion slightly inclined, in 
‘which are cut two small seiiciroular hollows for the hend of the dacensed, 
‘The tomb ie protected. by # wurrounding circular wall of geoat masses of 
tut — Not d, Seovi, 1889, pp. 68-9, 

PARMA (jrrovince of).—Pnewierono nemaina—Dr. Strobel anti tp 
hie recent investigations concerning the prehistoric renuains in the prov 
ince of Parma, belonging to the period of the terramare. ‘They aro 
intavisting ns changing womewbat the current ideas in regan to the classi, 
fioation of the terramare, anilthey prove thut the terramaricoli, or inbabl- 
tnnis of the ferremare left in the province of Parma reins of villager, 
amps, and conieterion— Bull, Palet, Hal, 1880, Nos. 9-11, 

POMPEIL_—DaTe oF THE EnuPrion—On account of tho discrepancies in 
the manuveripte of Pliny and other writers, tho exact date of the eruption 
that destroyed the city hus been « disputed question, some holding it to 
havo taken place oh August 24, others on November 23, of 79 a. 1. 
‘The question appears to have been unexpectedly decided by a recent di 
covery. Outside the Porta Stabians, In October, there was found the 
Impress, fa the ashes, of three himan Khodies nnd of tree: of these a auc- 
‘cesful inprestion in plaster wes taken. Of the tree there remained the 
Inprees not only of tho trunk but of the leaves and fruit, same remains of 
which seere till in pluce. The tree was found to be » kind of laurel, the 
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twurus nobili, of the variety with circular fruit which ripens only in 
November. Professor Pasquale has made a very accurate study of these 
interesting remnants, and proves, beyond! a doubt, not only the identity of 
the tree but tho ripenoas of the fruit at the timo of the oatastrophe, ‘This 
appears to settle tho question ia favor of November as the date of the erup= 
tion Not, d. Sosvi, 1889, pp. 407-10. 

ROMA—ReniogNoe oF THE ROWAN DeNoROPHOM OF KYRELE AND ATTY. 
ANO THEIR SaNoTUARyY—The excavations cn the Coelian in what was the 
roar part of the Villa Casall, now occupied by the great buildings of the 
new military hospital, have led to a discovery of unusual importance which 
itis hoped will he soon completsd. ‘They have brought to light, appar- 
cently, the raius of the: residence of the Ronan Dendrophori (or Berio 
ipo). Of this band of worshinpery, bearers of trees in the sacral porp 
of the Phryginn worship, almost no memory has heen preserved among 
the monuments of Rome, though the worvhip, which wax so widespread, 
Find become established in Rone with all ite festivals and mystic care- 
onion at least as early as tho tinves of Claudius wud Otho, and maintained 
{uelf there vigorously up to the fall of paganiay, as is shown by numer 
epigraphic monuments, among which are the Vatican altars. 

‘The part hitherto discovered conssty of w rectangular hal, ws yet Only 
half excavated, met. by 2.60 anet., whove walle are poorly built of brick 
and whow pavement consists of n mosaio of black wnd yhito cubes. ‘Thi 
ricsaie includes a nurabor of figures of animale aud birds, while ono vide 
jv occupied by an inscription, also in moswic, which made: INTRAN- 
TIBVS- HIC: DEOS | PROPITIOS- ET BASILICuc | HILARIANAE, 
Heuoo it appears that this hall served a4 a passageway to the basin 
called Hilariana. Placed against the lott wall, still in place, was n large 
tmurble base with this inseription: M- POBLICIO HILARO| MARGARI- 
TARIO|COLLEGIVM DENDROPHORVM | MATRIS DEVM M- 
ET ATTIS| QVINQ P- P-QVOD CVMYLATA| OMNI ERGA: SE 
BENIGNITATE| MERVISSET CVI STATVA AB EIS DECRETA 
PONERETVR, This base is 1.28 mot high and 96 cent. wide. The 
fourth ani fifth lines road: Matrie Deum Magnan Tileaa et Atti, quinguen- 
‘nali perpetvo, The good style af letters and Iniguage, and the form Poble- 
ive in place of Publicins, show that this monument is not later than 
‘Hasteian, and might bo even earlier were it not that tho houd of tho statue 
that surmounted it iy Dearded. ‘This inscription loads to the belief that 
another, found long ago, came from the same building: it is « dedication 
to Silvanus by the ame Pobliciue, and reads (CLL, vt, 641): Sylvan 
Dendrophoro snervem | M. Pobliciue. Hilorua «masyar 9q pp evn «tiers | 
Magna et Harmoninno - Dendrophoria M DAL de evo foot. This seevnd 
inscription was doubtless placed in a niche containing a statue of Silvanus, 
tho, a8 n forest-god, would be a natural prototype af the dendrophori. 
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Publicius Hilarinous was, evidently, the principal benefactor of the 
society: he built the basilica attached to ite residenve, and perhaps the 
entire building, and adorned it with soulpture, To him, in gratitude, the 
dondrophor’ erected & statue. Of this statue only the head has yet been 
found. Tt represents s man of about forty with short and ewly beard and 
ir, heavy overhanging brows, and large eyes full of intolligence, Aan 
Work of ait, itis good, and as a portrait strikingly true to nature, Oppo- 
site the base of this statue stood a small substructure which appears to 
have wustained the ernveful figure of w youthful satyr, holding a lizard, 
seated on n tock which served’ to decorate « fountain (see below). On 
the doorsill are marked, more in grugite than hollowed out, four foat- 
prints, tro turned forward aod two backwand. Such foot-prints have 
heen found on geveral stones but never before in wil. ‘They seem to 
indicate the way of going and of returning, the itua redtitua. 

‘The mosnic-pavement is of peoullur interest. Tt cantains n group of 
symbolic animate and binds, grouped ina cirole around a centre formed 
of Innoe stuck through m wreath on which i percbed an owl, which 
appears to be a symbol of Kybele. The surrounding animals are: two 
ions (or mther lioneses), a bull, a scorpion, a he-gont, n deor, a serpent, 
4 crow, and a dove resting on a Inurel-branch, All these must have a 
signiticant. place in Phrygian eymbotiem, though this meaning is kuown 
couly for some of them, such as the seorpion, lion, exow, bull. 

‘The excavations wern again taken up early in the spring, and resulted 
sit once in the discovery of a staircase of twelve steps at the east end of thes 
‘atte-room, which evidently led to the busilicn Hilariana. A part of the 
bauilion itself was thon uncovered, with a portion of its pavement contain~ 
ing geometric figures in mosaic. Ancient devustations and modern exas- 
‘vations had ruined it—Bull, Comm, areha 1890, pp, 18-25, 112, eta. 

Wonka oF ant oiscoveren tn doo —Ax tiewail, the December number of 
the Bullettino deta Crmminione areheologicu comvnate contains % complete 
fist off the works of ancient art discovered during 1889 by the archwo- 
logicn! commission, ‘The greater part of the lurge works that present 
special interest have been already enumerated in the Jovnxar, 
Among those thnt should be aided! ars, however, the following, (1) Ele- 
agnt heavdles statuette of x youthfol eatyr, eeated on a rock that served to 
decorate fountain: it has fost both arms and the right leg, but the foft 
hand romain, bolding a lieand, (2) Female bust, lifesize, representing » 
‘Remin matron; of good sculpture though of Inte date. (}) Head of an 
old man, larger than life, perhaps of the time of the Antunines. (4) Front 
of a sarcophagus representing a Bacchic triumph. Bucchus and Aviudne 
are embracing each other on a biga drawn hy twa centaurs and preceded 
‘dy a winged genius on a Tion. (5) A series of bronves, including two 
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statuettes and x yuse (opefiold) with, relief (6) Several fine terracotta 
antefixes and parte of frieses, 

ROMAN TopoaarHy—In a recent nuimber of the Bull. Jet, arch. germ, 
(vol. 1¥, No. 3) Ch. Hiilsen eontributes a long paper covering 65 pages giv 
ing the results of new discoveries und investigations relating (o the topo- 
graphy of Rome made during the years 1887-89. Beginning with ancient, 
medieval and Renaissance sources, he passes to publications which he 
divides into appropriate classes, and finally takes us on x topoyrraphiache 
Rundéchaw or topographical tour through the city (beginning with the 
foram), in which literature and notes an excavations are blended, The eam- 
‘mutey is madeall the tore wsefu! by numerous illustrations through the text. 

Anowrrecrune—Via Labioana: an ancient buitding—In the Vigna 
Marolda, along the Via Labicana, have come to light remains of w build- 
ing composed uf two distinet paria. ‘The most ancient is built with masses 
of tufa with a double facing; the more recent, of walls of excellent reti- 
culated brick covered with stuceo painted in very bright colors, ‘There 
are orypts, and eubteriasenn vaults illuminuted hy loop-holes; fragments 
of monochromatio and polychromatic mosaics of enume} cubes: 
inerustations, and other slecorutions suited to « noble suburban residence, 
—Not. ¢l. Soavi, 1889, p. 841. 

The Cloace Maxima.—The excavations in the Forum of Augustus 
fnvored the collection of standing water in that low section to such an 
extont that a plan for drainage was entrusted to the well-known engincer 
Pietro Nanducei. He started in his investigations at the point mentioned 
by Selvestrm Peruzzi, on the exst side of the Forum Transitoriam at the 
comer of the Vin ‘Tor de’ Conti and the fittle church of 8. Quirica e 
Ginlittn: hic confucbant aqure de vicinis montibus, « Vininatie, Quiri- 
nulia ot Exquitiin—hio ent magna clown quae culit ad fontem S. Georyit 
waque. ‘The section of the cloaca macrina that ted to the Forum of 
Anunstus was found and cleared, and became a discovery of the highest 
‘importance, for it is open to students aloug a length of about two hundred 
metres. Narducei writes on the newly discovered se “ This section 
hhas a cortain historical intorest, and this in connection with the church of 
& Marin in Macelluin Martiram, in the contre of which ixa well of water 
that was drunk we holy because it was thought that init had been waabed 
the knives used to execute Christian martyrs. ‘The writer has always been 
of the opinion that this well was # means of cvess to the elowc maxim, 
and served, perhaps, to concen! the bodies of martyrs with the view of giving, 
theni honorable hurial, ‘This was supported by the clearing of the eloaeer 
‘whose well renmained dry: it wae found that this well was constructed a8. 
rmieuny of access, ot nt the primitive period but at the time of restorations 
under the Etpire’” ‘This restorstion is proved by the use of bricks over 
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‘8 Tength of 60 metres, the original construction being of Lange looks of 
‘pietra gabbina nid without cement. The cloaca passes on beyond the 
‘Forum of Auguatua to the Suburra, but is thero filled up. 

‘The entire system of aucient drsinage of Rome has beer made the wub 
ject of earefil stuly by Gav. Narduce, as is shown by the followings works 
“Fognturn del cilth si Rows milla vinialre det Tevere, 1884: Sulla fogua- 
‘ture dedla cites di Roma, 1889: Pianta delle prineipall foyae wulla sinistra 
‘édleatra ll Tevere, eto Roma Sotervane, ilustrusione della Cloneu massima, 
1889, ‘There nre, hoses, some Interesting articles just published : Orro 
Rronrex, Cloaca Marina in Row, iu the Antike Denknier for 1889: 
Laxctaxt, £4 Cloios Mossima, i the Bull. Qunns arch, for April, 18%0. 
Both are fully ilustrated with plans nn vlevations. 

“Ancient Constructions in the Piassa di 8, Orivogono-—The diggings in the 
Piazza di S. Crivogono in Trastevore, made for the consteuction of a water 
resorvoir, led tu the uncovering ofa section of ancient construction unde 
tho Vin Longaretta. Ib fornm part of the ancient suspended road oF 
‘viaduct soudtructed, nfter the fuabion of the bridges, in largw blocks of 
Aone. Tewas built of large blocks of travertine in a style similar to that 
Of tho Servinn Wall, aud undoubtedly belongs to the early times of the 
Republic, Te traversed the valley called by the Rousaue Cinmpue Cota 
jive whose marshy ground Gllod with water-courser had to be passed to 
fran the déclivities of the Junioulam ; nnd it kept open the cosuunien- 
tions with the right bank of the Tibor. It is an interesting document for 
tho auolont topography of the Trastevere. Such vinduets are very raro in 
ancient architecture. 

‘The prosent one, after proceeding tothe top of tho ans of the Janiculian, 
probably joined the very ancient road to Maritine Btruria, afterwa 
Pulled Aurelia, Tt also nerved as moana of communication between the 
Palatine and daniculan bridges. Tt may also have served ass tneans of 
defonse for this xone of the city, as fits courte seems to correspond with 
that of tho northern side of tho Servian wall. Tt formed part of a vast 
triangular ontronched camp at whose wummit rose the fortress of the Jn- 
loulim,aund reached out on one side to the Porta Flumentana nnd on the 
othor to the Porta ‘Trigomins, Tt is conjectured that the vinduct was not 
‘oly protected below, but on top by» second series of internal areades 
forming » covered passoge, 

“Tho part discovored, wt a depth of six metros, consists of two massive 
reads of square tuft, mensuring 2.80 mot, resting on a pier or bave 
fnoaauring 285 by Gmet, ‘The arcades are 60 cunt. wide, and are formed 
pf eleven wedges of voleanie tafa. Over the arendes ran s row of blocks 
which supported the parapet.—Bull. Con areh., 1890, pp. 6,9gq, 37-85 : 
Not d. Seavi, 1889, pp. 302-8. 
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A piece of the Servian Wall—On the erest of the Capitoting rock, over 
the Via di Marforio;at a height of 28,00 met. wbove the level af the Piazza 
4 Vonesis, has beon found a sufficiently important fragment of tho Serviau 
‘wall which protected the hill on tho west. Four coanes are left, In 
Aarranyemont, quality of stone, and, finally, in sho quarry-murke, it isi 
tieal with other well-known pieces of the wall of Serviue Tullius, Tt hail 
been aoruewhat injared by the work for the foundations of the Convent of 
‘AraCowli—Not, di Seavi, 1889, p. 161. 

‘Discovery of the Portions Maimez—On the northern side of the Pinzea 
‘lel Pianto, have come to light roo ruins of nn xnciont cotonnade unr 
fring parallel to the porticas of Octavia, Five travertine, poperino, or 
tiarble blocks wore foiund in place: they verved to support the bases of 
‘as many columns, one of which, of granite, was found, together with ite 
marble Corinthian base. ‘The distance between each block was 3.40) mit, 
‘This colonnude cannot have belonged to the portico of Ootavin, whose 
{ntercolumniation ie only 8 miet.; but might it-not be « remnant of th 
portico of Philip, whioh ene joined to them on the west? ‘The ruurbl 
ff the Cupitol and tho base of a statue funnd in 1868 nenr 8, Aral 
show that the portico of Philip did not extend nearly aa fir. ‘The columne 
therefore belong to another portico, on the same line wa and joined to those 
just mentioned, "This must be one of the transverse arma of the portions 
azine, with which in the fourth century the various porticas of the 
Campus Martine wore united, forming « continuous series of eolonuales 
frow the Aetian bridge to the Ostian gute. ‘The wection discovered was a 
‘part of tat jinlug the porticos of Pompey to thowe of Philip and Octavia, 
‘The portious maxinue are mentioned in the insoription of the trivmphal 
turch orvcted in front of the Aclian bridge by the Emperors Gratinn, 
Valoatininy, and Theodusius—Bwl, Chmm, arch, 1800, pp, 06-8; Net d- 
Soavi, 1890, pp. B12. 

‘Soutprune—Sireophagi—Outside the Porta San Lorvnzo, in digung 
the foundations of a new howsa, wore Uncovered, two interesting marble 
farcophagi, which are illustrated from piotogenphs in the Builder of 
‘April 12. The root on the first represents the story of Modein drumatio- 
ally told the figures are broad but graceful in the style of the: moon 
‘century. ‘The second: sarcophagus ie more scantily enrvod with figures. 
‘The front is strigillateds the centre ia occupied by a bust of the deceased 
inn medallion supported by.» group of the three graoe. Heds of lions 
dovouring figures oceupied the angles, but only ove rermnins. The bead 
ddrese indicates the time of Alexandor Severus (222-35 a, ».). 

‘Lately discovered sculptures —The April number of the Bulletino men 
tionssome soulptures found in the Vigna Torlonia, near the Camps Verano, 
‘Aheadless marble statue, without lege or forearms It represents au old 
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counteynian robid in the exons, wernas which ia a goatakin. ‘The treat 
ment is extremely realistic, and the work is good. Many fragments of 
terracotta frivses of fine style, on which wre figures in relief, such ms sen- 
tigers mounted by gen, winged children carrying festoons, hust of Ariadne 
for w bacchante giving drink to two panthers, hust rising from w apray of 
sacanthius leaves. 

Wweonenions.—Arehoié inscriptions —On tho banks of the Tiber wae 
found w small circular base with an inscription in archaic lttors, porkiaps 
of the beginning of the sixth century: ... onius qf Nunoio - Martio | 
clonom dedlit| meretod., ‘Two other later archaie inscriptions came to light on 
‘bases intended for votive gifts, ‘The tint reads: M+ Cs POMPHIO- NOI 
DEDRON Fi HERCOVE: Marcus) (ef) Claius) Pamp(i)lina NoCvid) 
SGlit)dederunt Horeuli, Teisona travertine hase, The grammatical and 
‘epigraphic forme indicate the fifth eotury: the fem dedron is new aud to 
tbo added to eeadrot anil dedro, 

Not eo unciont le the other inscription, om enlearcous atone, which tn 
rend: AISCOVAMIO » DONO// |» AVBANIVS: K « F- DEDIT: diswo= 
Tapio donofo) EXweinr) Albanius K(wenonia) fCitiua) edit. The form 
Aiteolapiua ocours hore for the first Linie—Nok de Seavi, 1890, ppp. 10, 33 

Votive inseription to Septimius Severs, Carucnlt, ete—On the Vin Appia 
wave found w fragment of w votive inscription which ie anothor example 
of the erasure of Getn's name feo all public monuments after hie death. 
Ti fe dedicated hy M. Saxius Primus to Septimiue Severus, Corucalla, 
Geta, wnt Jutin Domna—Bult. Comm, arch., 1800, ppp. 15-17. 

Inscription of In Plotivs Sabinua—At the eleventh kilo. on the Via 
‘Ciburtinn, Professor ‘Tonmwsetti found wn inweription reeoning the cursus 
Junorum of n consulate perronnge, Le. Plotiue Sabinus, which is sufficiently 
intorvsting to ruproduce: Dita Genitoritua®| Ls Plotio- O> F- Pol: Sabino. 
praetor -woali-titiadi | aedtit eu: sev 
lated gk puiner-p:fox-vies | ukl-inddia: habenté-quog | walutation  seoune 
dla inp >| Antonini Aug: Pit:| Sabine praetor magna res Forme» 
portit, "Thie ine was iddosed to nn inscriptionls sarcophagus atil 
containing the body of the decoased. Among the novelties contained in 
the inscription are the following: the wr dite genitoribus, which sppeare 
only ov 1 coin of Portinax, and soma mulated to the rnre die parentibua 
the title Sodalie Titiali, which i almost unique. It ie anid that habuit 
‘salutation secnnidam imp. Antonin’ Aug. Pi, and had it white simple 
prety, 8 fet so unusmal ns to Lead some to believe it to be not & permonal 
satitatio. but one to be transmitted to the Eropercr, The place of his 
death, Formis, may be Formive on the Volseo-Latin coast ar a Formae 
in Afrien—Bull, Come, arch. Apeil, 180; Nut d. Soavi, 1890, pp. 35-8. 
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SAN DAMIANO D'ASTL—A Roman miuitany pav-onest.—Don Vitaliano 
Soest publishes in. the Rix, Zl. di Numismatica (1890, No. 1) a commu 
nfcation describing the coins containod in an amphora found in the territory 
of Asti, ‘The find consisted entirely af ainall eopper eoive: many were lost 
or dispersed. ‘The writer examine over three hundred whieh belonged to 
the clove of the third and beginning of the fourth century A... the earliest 
boing of Gallienun and she lutest of Muximinuws Hercules, ‘Those of 
Aurelian, Probus and Diocletian are especially numerous, ‘The renter 
partare in good preservation. Among them are two new types nad many 
variants, Tho collection appears to Wve not # hidden treasure but part of 
military chest for the payment of soioe legion or cohort, perhaps hidden 
by the quaedor militaria in « time of danger, 

SARDINIA—On the promontory of Monte Alvo, in Sardinin, Signor 
‘Tamponi has discovers» nuaber of hnman skeletons in ono of the 
so-callod tombs tho giants, thus confirming « truition to that effect pre 
orvad by Lamarmora, which had hitherto been deemed. improbable — 
Athencewn, Mach 20, 





formed of thrve yroat granite rocks, was txt found, 
containing two akelotone and some fygnents of very owrly black ware, 
‘Tho tomb of the ginnts, fouad afterwans, was in remarkubly good preser- 
‘vation—WNot. dy Seuvi, 1889, pp, ALI-14. 

‘TOIRANO,—Prenistorio caves —Sig- Morelli makes # report in the 
in iletnologin Italiana (Jan-Feb. 181) on his exploration of 
two cavertie at the foot af Monte Calvo, province of Genova, near the 
village of Toirano. ‘Thu torritory ia abundant in such enver, us is framed 
cof eavernous dolomitio ealearwous rock, ‘Tho eaves explored. wore 
those called Tan det Colombo nnd Tina della Basua, "The former 
‘yielded some feast bones of maumifiry und birds, and. paleolithie inple- 
iments of etone aud bone, Kt evidently served nb a slvelling to the primi- 
tive Ligurians, at n time when a great hear «till roamed the hills ani 
before the knowledge of pottery. In the socond cave wore found parts uf 
nine skeletane and two kinds of terracotta vases, showing it to haye been 
tuyed not a& 9 habitation bat a+ a tomb, 

VITERBO (noar).—In the district of Colleno, hing hen discovered a 
chambered tomb with a vestibute ndomed by two columns. ‘The coll eon 
tained two sarcophagi of travertine, in which were found a golden ring 
tnd some gold thtvad, temnanta of the rich clothing of the deceased, 
Athenee, Maoh 22. 





CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY, 
DATE OF THE DEATH OF GENTILE OA FABRIANO AND OF GAUDENZIO Fenn 
‘Profissor Melani calls attention, in tho Conrrier de l’Art (1800, No. 10), 
to the manner in which tho dates of the death of two fumous Italian 
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painters have recently been discovered, Siguor Zonghl hae found that 
Gentile da Fabriano did not dis in about 1450, ns had been supposed, 
but much earlier, as is shown by a notary’s deed relating that the painter 
died in Romo in 1425 or at the ond of 1427, It is therefore clear that 
* he-coulid not have been a pupil of Fr Angetieo, and that, when Roger 
van der Weyden expressod int 1450 his famous praise of Gentile (that he 
‘was the greatest Italian painter), he wax speaking from tradition 
A doousment published in the Arehipia Storieo Lombardo (Xv 
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shows that Gaudenato Ferrari, who wus known to have been horn in 1481, ~ 


‘ied, Sa Milas, an, 81, 1340, 
FIRENZE.—Sanra Trinita—Distovery of the ancient Mosicpavement, 
Crypt, cit Fapacle—During eortain repairs made at this church by order 
‘of the Government, the twolfth-century erypt hin been discovered, While 
digging in tbe central nave to rulay the pavement (which was yreatly out 
Cf repair), down nt the lovel of the thirteenth-century church, the arypt 
rene discovered, Tt ie built of pietra forto, aul ims three semiciroular 
Apres: it was found to have suffered considerable damage when the church 
was rebuilt in the xvr eent., and when graves wore dig in it at m liter 
Period. ‘The pavement of the crypt has been paetially uncovered: 1 ix 
composed of a reddish cermont, aud befiev tho altar of the chapel {x w por 
tion of x mosaic-pavomont formed of eabes of white and, black marke: 
in the contre, on w background of white, are two Hgures of dragons (in 
blnok) fuoing each other; round this contrat portion is 8 bordar consisting 
of white folingo on a black ground. ‘These fragments, as well ax the re- 
mains of very ancient construction in pietra forte, ust have bolanged to 
the church of 801 Acp. ‘The contintintion of exewvationy led to the dis- 
‘covery ofthe aucient Joorway aud of four stops of the stairway lending to 
tho crypt. Betwoon tho movorn and ancient pavement was found a large 
marble sepitlchral ela on whieh was sculptured a recumbent figure (ranch 
worn) repretenting (as we learn from the inseription) Rogyero Buondel- 
‘monti, Genoral of the Onter of Vallombrina, who died in ¥819, Further 
researches led to the discovery of mnie remains of the original fresco: 
Aecoration on the wall of the nave, covered with w thick layer of modern 
plaster, ‘The beautiful marble door belonging to. the chapel of B. Bere 
area degli Uberti has likewise been found; and, behind the morlern fiagade, 
‘mas discovered the ancient Gothic fugade of Nicola Pisano: it has alter: 
nate stripes of white and verde di Proto marble, in the same inanner as 
fin many churohes of Pisa, Pistoin, ee— Builder, Jan, 11, 
LODI.—ResTonation oF San Lonenzo—When new Lodi was founded 
uring the early Lombard wars, after the destruction uf tho old city, the 
basitien of San Lorenzo was founded by: bishop Lanfranoo between 1154 
{when the foundation «tone of tho new city was laid by Empetor Frederick) 
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and 1158 (the date of the bishop's death). Tt hid beet 40 burbarously 
Uisigured we 10 leave banily any trices of the primitive building. A 
restoration of the interior has been enrried out, The materia] was brick, 
‘ery carofully Inid; the capitals of tho columne are of terracotts and of 
‘rnried decoration. Aloo Roman column was found within a pier in the 
presbytery —Arehieio atorico dell’ Arte, Nov-Dec, 1889. 

MODENA—A new panvren: Pauius Serapnini—Ln tho Cathedral of Bar- 
Jetta isn painting of the Virgin and Child on a gold gronnd, which is held 
in grout venorntion, Tt was carried in procession to meet the famous thir- 
teen Ttalian champions ia the Sjida di Barletta of 1503, The inseription 
‘on the picture contains the following: Pinudua itive mogietri Seruphini cle 
Serafini |piloria de Mutino pisurit. A Paolo da Modena of the x1¥ cent, was 
Alrendy known, but it iy uncertain whether he is identioal with the paintor 
Of the Barletta puinting whose father Serapbino Serafini has left works in 
tho eathodrulvof Modena and Ferrurn.—Arvh,ator.d. Arte, 1880, Nov-—Doo. 

ORVIETO.—A MOSAIC FROM THE Catweona—We real in the Mittheil 
dekh eat, Musee (1890, No, 8) the following account of an interest 
momle: Otto of the most famous of the monuments of Etatian art of the 
xiv cunttiry has lately come into the posession of a Roman antiquarian : 
it lv the great movaic by the famous Plorentine Andrea Oreayna ropre- 
sooting the birth of the Vingin, which once adorned the contral gable of 
tho front of the cathedral of Oryioto. It had boon entirely lost sight of 
‘and only a copy made nt the eginning of this century remained, The 
‘origitil wae in ronny pieces which have been put togethor at the Vatican 
‘workshop, and it fa now in the hands of the desler Pio Marinangéli, It 
fv in tho stron, simple and broad Giottosque style, of monumental value; 
ut its tones aro unfortunately damanged by the new coat of varnish." 

ROMA—Freaco of THE Wise Vincina—It wos customary, in the early 
Christian poriod, to pronounce over tho. bodies af deceased wamion, the 
parable of tho virgins. A similar ide is expressed in w entacomb freseo 
Heountly examined by Mgr. Wilpert. In the centry is an erate above 
‘ehon in her epitaph; at hor right are the five wise virgins with lighted 
Torches; on hor lef four of these are represented seated at the celestial 
thant, the fil place being resorved for thedefunet. ‘This iy anovelty, 
‘and wn artistic representation of the prayer of St. Gelasiua: tranaeat in 
imerwm sspiontiin pruellarwin —Reowo Critique, 1800, No. & 

Mino DA Fiesour in Rome—The multitude of works of sculpture, be 
ongitg to the early Rennissance, that atill exint in Rowe havo never been 
studied, Even Vasuri ignored them. ‘The names of their artists, their 
dates and tho circumstances of their execution, are generally entirely 
wanting. Only lately have a few erities undertaken to bring a litle order 
‘out of chnos, Such are Schmanow and Van Tschudi who have made 
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Known respectively the artists Andrea da Miliyo and Giovanni Dalmata. 
‘But most of the sculptors that worked in Rome in the quattrocento ani 
early einquecento were Tuseans In a paper in the Avehivia the well- 
known critic Domoniew Gnoli ahows that Rome was the prinolpal field 
for the activity of Lhe famous sculptor Mino da Fiesole, He describes the 
Dist of Nicola Strozsi (1454), the palpit of Pius IL, tho eiborium of 
Sixtus IV and other works, nnd st the sume time brings in his contem- 
porarics und rivals Paolo Rommno anid Tsain da Pis.—Arohivli sore 
dell Arte, 1989, Nov-Dec, 

ANT IN ROME UNDER INNOCENT VIlI—M, Engine Mints eontribmtes to 
the Archivio alorieo dell Arte (Nov—Doo., 1889) a suumber of documents 
relating to the condition and history of the Fino-arts in Romo under the 
pontificate of Innocent VIET (1484-92), Although these yenrs are not 
Jokes! upon ox artistically brillinns, thoy aro interesting ue scaling 
trinmph of the Rentissance, Porugine and Amtonazxo Aquilio worked in 
1484 and 1485, and the latter continued his labors up to 144. Pier 
Matteo d'Amelia is shown to he a mora important artist thay was supe 
Dine documents of 1485, 1486, 1488, and 1492 are given, rovording ondern 
and payments, He worked with Antomuzsn, Mantegna executed, be 
tween 1488 and 1499, the fresooe of m chapel in the Vatican, which wens 
destroyed by Pius VI; the hitherto unnoticed but detailed deseriptions of 
thom givon by Taja mui Chattard are reprinted, Filippiio Lippi, Nato, 
Gian Giacomo di Androw ure also mentioned. Among painters on gluse 
are Filippo da Pesaro und Giuliano Romany; among mininturists, Giogo- 
chino, Gregorio and Antonin, 

'SARTIRANA.—A Disooveny oF Coa —In Noveniber,a workman fat, 
in the bottom of pot buried in the earth, a russ of silver coins wrapped in 
‘loth and badly oxidized by th water in which they werestanding. About 
‘# half were melted down, Of thew that were saved the greater part were 
coink of Ginn Galeazzo Viseonti and Gio, Maria Visconti; and, frum the 
fowr remaining of Filippo Maria Visconti, it may be argued that the 
treastire was hiddeu under his dukedom. ‘The cities represented ure Avige 
fuon, Bologna, Casale, Genova, Milano, Pavia, Piacenza, Savoja, Verona, 
A nutuber ofthe Milanese coins are new varieties-—Rtiv, Tal. Num, 1890, 1. 

VERONA.—Eanty Frtso08 OF S, NAZARO, AND AN INBORIPTION OF 996.—An_ 
‘important place ia held én the history of Veronose painting, and, in fut, 
in that oF Italian painting in gonerai, by the ancient frescos uf the chapel 
or grotto of San Nazaro in Verona, which help to.span the gulf hetween the 
frescos ofthe entocombe and of the Giottesque revival. Mae hud justly 
noted two layers of frescool plaster, the older of which was seen where the 
later one had fallon. Diouisi had eight plates executed af the frescos 
then oxisting, which retained unpublished; Orti illustrated them inne. 
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curntely in 1841, ‘The dates attributed to thom were the v1, vit end vitr 
centuries, In 1881, Signor Cipolla proposed that the frescos of the upper 
coating (which he nttributed ta the x oF the x1 century) should be removed 
to-auve them from ruin, ‘This has since been done, leading to the uneov- 
ering of the earlier frescos beneath, ‘The latter wote in s very bad condi- 
tion, made worse by the remorsl of the upper layer, which led to the fall 
f'n lurge part of the plaster and laid the rock bare. 

“Tho church consisted of three chambers excavated in the rock. ‘The 
‘outer onw hae lost the fow frescos it hid, ‘The second has series of angela 
within intersooting circles arranged all over the walls; they belong to the 
earlier work and were nuver oavered by xsecond plastering, A great arch 
tends thence into the third hall which constitutes the church proper, whietice 
the fresooe of the xi cent. have been removed. It is curious that those 
were in general mere repetitions of the eurly ones.. ‘The olier frercos, vow 
uncovered, are as follows. On the ceiling ism large figure of Christ, seatest 
snd amply draped, his head encircled by n erneiform aimbas. His right 
‘atm is raised, apparently in blessing; in his left he holds an gpen book 
‘on which was an inscription, now effaced, ‘The head of Christ is of a 
severe type, with long beard and hair. ‘The entire figure is imposing: 
itis enclosed in an oval aurwsle upheld by two figures on rt. and It. while 
the four angles of the vault wore occupied by the symbole of the four evan- 
gotins, of which only the Hin wnd angel romain with theie appropriate 
Inscriptions, The frescos on the end wall wre interesting, Tn the central 
niche ther probably stood figure of 8. Michael, ax iu the Inter orics. 
‘Above, within circle, the Virgin niinbed, on ¢ither side of whow is 
faa angel with great wings folded in front. On either aide of the exatral 
‘niche were two circles that originally contained busta. Two of these, stil 
Tromining, are shown by inscriptions to he 8S. Nazarine and Celaus, Ist 
the loft wall wa cut an crowlivm with decorative paintings, On the 
right is « bust of Sta, Julians with its inscription. ‘The church, me ix 
‘Acnown, was dedicated to the threo saints just mentioned. 

Oo the loft side of the vault, next to the entrance and outside of the 
mreole surrounding the figure of Christ, we read the following insorip- 
tion paluited in white letiors on # green ground: PANN: AB INCARNC 
aN) NRI| IV XP1| DCCCCXCVI-INDIC X. Under them, in white let- 
ters on a yellow ground, was an inscription of ut least three lines, of which 
it was posible co read only; (NEON PHILIPPI ET tACOBI) 
Geena SCISM}/ 8 CMS, The importance of the first in- 
‘soription is evident, because, ns its letters ary identical in form with those 
used int the paintings, i givee thelr date m 9965 or, more exactly, it shows 
that they were finished! betwoen September atid) December 996, 0s Ui is 
indicated by the X indietion which then began—Crroti.a, in Arohivio 
Veneto, faso. 76, 1889. 
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VOLTERRA —Zaocania ano GiovaNn) Zach, SCULPTORS OF VOLTERRA — 
Limbertd Rossi publishes in the Archivio sloriao dell'Arte (1890, Genn, 
Febb,) some documents relating to the lives und works of Zaccaria and 
Giovanni Zacohi. Zacowria was born at Arezzo in 1473, his futher being 
from Volterra, He studied in Florence and in Rome, worked in Bologna 
at San Petronio as early as 1516, and established himself in that city. 
Giovanni was the son of Zaccariu, and it is to him that most of the doc 
iments relate, He not only exeouted! statues its bronze, like that of Paul 
TH wt Bologna, but also a number of bronae medals. He wns in the 
service of the Furnese family for somo time. 


SICILY. 


‘THE Premsromic AnoneoLoay OF Siaty—Signor Oni contributes w 
the Bullettino dé Puletnologia Raliana (1889, Nos, 1-22) two papers of great 
interest on the early archeology of Sicily, He prefixesthem with the true 
words: “The monnments, archeologieal remains, and the forms of the 
pre-Hellenic culture of Sicily may be said to be almost completely unex- 
plored.” He sims at opening up thisnew field. A fitting summary of 
his conclusions and of the material on which they are based will bo given 
in the next number of the Joursat. It may hore be said that he believes 
this early culture of the Siculi und Sicani to have come from the East, and 
finda a series of vases and othor objects of a decided Mykenuian charnoter. 

‘AKRAI=PALAZZOLO.—In past year, tho ancient necropolis of Akral 
hiae yielded from its rectangular sarcophngi, opened in the rock, many 
Corinthian vases, Of late, Sig, Orsi was so fortunate wa to find in one of 
them a part of the cover on which were inscribed two lines of a douatro- 
pheilon inscription reading: Bpaxtjba cui. ‘The nngular ® is new 
‘use, and apparently in Sicily. ‘The y ix characteristic of Euboiasnd the 
Chalkidian colonies, Akrai was founded in 664 by the Corinthian Syra- 
couse, and yet this eeeme to be the tomb af'a Chalkidian, ‘The inscription 
is laconic and of rarw form: “I am Bruchidas.” It belongs to tho first 
century of the city ; it also demousteates the Greek as opposed to the Pha 
nician chisucter of the necropolia—Not. d. Scavi, 1889, pp. 387-9. 

SYRACUSE —Weis oF THE ANcIENT orry.—Signor Orsi as been con 
ducting a very active exploration of various parts of the ancient city. 
In the Cathedral on Orsygin, the site of the temple of Athena, was found 
an archaio dedication to Apollon by Alkindes, 

‘The most extensive work consisted in clearing out a large number of 
ancient circular wells dug in the ruck at many points, which hal never 
‘Ween scientifically investigated. Beside leading to some interesting his 
torical deductions, they were found to contain numerous objects belonging 
‘to the fourth and third centuries ». 6, including vases of many yarities 
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of shape and manufacture, cuins, lamps, terracotta figurines, ele. Thelt 
Iutest late coincides with the period of the fall of the city before the Ro 
‘mana in 242—Not d. Senvi, 1880, pp, 869-87, 


‘SPAIN. 


Histomoat Monumenta—The Boletin de la R. Acuil. de ta Hintoria 
(Jan-Feb, 1890) has published a complete list of the monuments of Spain 
declared to be of tational importance, manumentas declarados naeianales 
‘The first is the monastery of fa Rabid (Huelva), declared so by 9 royal 
decree of February 24,1556; the Inst is the ex-monastory of Santa Maria 
La Real de Nifjora (Rioja) Logrono, af the date of Oct. 17, 1880. They 
number in all fifty-five, a very small number if compared to this class of 
monuments in Tialy and Franée Of these, one is prehistoric, In the 
Balearic Tales, two aro Moorish, one is a Jewish synagogue, and the cost 
are Christian, ten being civil monumotits, about fourteen monasteries, ail 
twonty-eight churchos. 

ALMERIA (province of')—Anamio sepuLcunat Insoniprions—At Jarea, 
war fund au Arable tombitone with au inscription in seven lines, saying: 
This & the grave of Motarrif ben Mohddjir, who died tu . the yectr 
320. The date correspands to Jun 23, 041 A. y, A second inscription, 
found near Pechina reads: This ie the tonh of Abu Hamema, ben Ashate 
al Oni, who died in the yorr 230. The date corresponds to 
April 18, 854 4.0.—Rol. BR. Acad. de ta Historia, Jan-Feb, 1890. 

OVIEDO—EAmLy nasition OF SaxTa Mama—D, Fortunato de Selgas 
fins published in the Boletin R. Aut. ds ta Hiotoria (March, 1800) » paper 
‘on. La primitiva bastion le Santa Marin det roy Custo de Oviedo y sw reat 
‘pantein. ‘This was an early charch in the buailical style built under the 
surly Goths, in contmst to the Byzantine atyle used in San Miguel de 
Linio, and to the Orieutal atyto of some other Visiyothte constructions, 
‘The author takes occasion to study tho intricate and little-known subject 
of early-Christian Spanish art, and also to give intoresting information 
regarding the royal tombs in tho baaica of Oviedo, 

TOLEDO.—CisrencuN MONASTERY OF SANTAFE—A correspondunt of 
the Boletin de in Historia (Jan—Feb., 1890) communicates to #t two im 
Portant documents of the year 1266, the originals of which are in the 
Cathedval of Santiago, hoy relate to the construction of the benutiful 
church of the monastery of Santa Fe of Toledo, One ie an inedited bull 
of Clement IV (Jan. 8, 1266), the other is « letter of Fray Lorenzo, 
bishop of Ceuta, dated June % 1206, which makes known far tho first 
tim a bishop of Ceuta in'1265, A prssnge in the papal ball eaya: Cun 
itague diet flit Prior #t Conventus monasterti Sencte Fidiv Culutravensia 
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Toletani, Oieterciensis ordinie, viout tidem nobis eignifoure eurarunty eo 
eloiams ipeius monciterii de woro edifioare seperint opere aumpluoso, 6 ad 
eonmunmiationem guaden operis proprie abi non euppetont faculatee, Uni- 
‘eratatew vesiran royamu, ee. ‘Thisappeal of Pope Clement is addrested 
to the dioceses af Toledo, Sigiienzs, and Cuenca, and accords them induil- 
-gences fur their gifts toward the building of the church. On the other 
hand, the similar appeal of the bishop of Ceuta speaks not of the canstruc~ 
tion but of tho repairing of the elitrch: Quin igitur ecclesia saiiete silts 
‘apidt Toletun, ordinis Calatravensis, reparation indigent, et non posit xine 
‘Fuel hefemurinis eonaimae’, ae, 

‘This monastery of Santa Fe occupies the site of the-Aleazar of King 
‘Womba nnd thé paluces of Gutiaus. In 1209, King Alfonto VIEL gave 
the chapel of Santa Fo, founded by Alfonzo VI, together with » part of 
th adjoining palace, tothe military order of Calatrava for the fouusintion 
‘of priory. It was later given to the community of the Comendadarns of 
Santingo, who ovoupied it in 1502, 

‘Vhe exteriot chapel, or Ciepitie vig, is remarkable for the beauty of the 
exterior of its apse, ‘The interior chupel of Belen contains an epitaph of 
1252 (or 1280). Recent reparations have uncovered the heaatifal mot 
ofthe xvr century. 

Viewcorwic Insomerion—Sr. Fitn conraunieates to the Acad. de la Elie 
tris (Boletin, March 1800) n photogenph and reading of n much-damaged 
itt inedited! and interesting Visigothic inscription of the year 579, iu the 
Provincial mnseum of Tolelo, Tt isan epitaph. He reads it: + Jnma 
Frita|® Inafrita vieleit annos plus sninue xixxy, requidvit in pace) 
‘mill die resto id(wi)s woleenbri in era Doxert,| Dabicm eat jrro lijeello ipa 
in nuro looledos 12%, The name is purely Visigothte. 














FRANCE. 


[French PAINTERS OF THE «uv Cexrury—The Archives hidorigues publish 
‘some docuinente interesting for the history of Frneh painting during the 
ry century: the painters mentioned aré Guiot of Mewux (1831-22); 
Othinel of Memx (1891-82); and Jean Petitelere of Rebnix (1336-04). 
‘The lattor two aro glasepainters. We take trom the accounts of the 
dowey of Queen Jesnno d'Evrenx, preserved in the Arohiver wationales, 
interesting information concerning the works executed by various artiste 
at the chateaux of Crécy-en-Brie and Chitens-Thierry. ‘The fist extract 
is taken from the account of 1351-32 aud relates to Crécy-en-Brie> Pour 
salaive de Gvior Lx vorsrnE, de Miawx, et de Tem axxor, eon compaigneiny 
4 faire certain ouerage'te puinture en ladicte garde robe et en le chapelle, 
y furent pote x¥ fours anileusx eneamble . tems, powr five tent en 
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Indicte garde vabe coms en ts ehumbre cle mes jucnnes dimes x pies te 
VERRIERES par OTuIEL, Lie Venice, DE MLAUx, ele. 

‘According to the account of 1836-87 ,Jsatay in Vinucen, ox Resney 
rade certains overages de verrerie in the eume ehitesn of Créey, placing 
Txxvrr fet of glase at xcxxir deniers per foot, Doubtless ho i the same 
us Jenax Perrrourec, pe Resnts, yorum, who stnick a bargain with 
the dowager queen in 1362 to place in good condition all the glase of her 
chiteaux: metive en bom exat tons les vires ct werrieres dea chastiaus et 
maizone de Ohastiau-Thierry, Jaugonne, Nuily-St-Front, Ygny te Jard, 
Crulommiers, Oréay et Creveouer . . - of de len roustenie et retonir. . « - 
ores en awind ... a la volenté of vie de mad. dame ef vie dud, Jehan. 

‘The noconnts of 1863-84 show how he placed new painted-zlase win- 
dows in tho chapul and apartments of the chiteau of Chiteau-Thierry, 
roprventing the ertciixiot, annuncintion, and eorvuation ; and an image 
of Ste. Thoola.—Chron. des Arts, 1890, No, 11, 

‘A.Guase Pawwren oF j100—Onll & fey plass-paiiters anterior to the xant 
century ureknown hy name, ‘The cartulary of the Burgundian Abbey of 
‘Molémie, preserved in the departmental archives of the Chtesl’Or, gives the 
tunme of one of these artist, who lived in about 1100: Waltariue wit 
crfifes. He figures, by the side of Rainbaldus, mayor of Mfolenwe, ws wite 
them of  dountion made to the monks by aneighboring lord nt the end 
fof the xt or beginning of the xi cent. It ix probable that, as the mon- 
futory, was being built at this timo, this artist vas at work ow some win- 
dows for the abbey-churches. No trace of or document concerning any 
such ancient windows remuin,—Arehives historiquea, volt, No. 1. 

CASTELNAU-LE:LEZ—At this emall village near Montpellier, situated 
‘on the site of the Roman city of Substantion near the Domitian: road 
om the Rhone to Spain, prehistoric necropolis hae eon found, balong- 
ing apparendy to the nevlithic age, ‘The anthropologist Delapouze: hus 
examined the cranium of « mun killed by a stone arrow, the head of whiok 
‘till remained in his fimotured jaw. Most curious isa Aumarua with broken 
ones, which, if human, belongs to a body ut Ioast 8.50 suet, high, Tor 
gether with the skeletons were found knives, arrow-heads, and small 
slab of undetermined use, all af flint—Nuows Antolapia, March 16, 1890, 

HAUTE-BORNE—In the excavations for unoovering the Roman neque 
Aluctof the Hante-Borne and ou thesiteof the ancient Gallic citadel, vestiges 
‘of which still exist in the vicinity, among other curious objects wern 
found & Roman lamp,an. iron axe, five bronze fibubie, jowels and toilette 
articles, w stiletto, an iron knife for qaerifice, nnd numerone modale and 
coins — Cour. de U'Art, 1800, No. 2, 

YARNAG (near) —Menovinoian Cemereny—An archsologien! discor- 
ery of the greatest interest has just boon made by ME Philippe Delamain, 
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of Jarnac, in the exeavntion of « Merovingian cemetery discovered by 
‘him in 1887 und excavated since that rime, About threo hundred tombs 
‘have boen thus far opened, all of them situated on two sides of an nnciest 
Romau road, pave aud concreted, leading, apparently, from Jarnae to 
BeanyiivsousMntha, and crossing at right angles the broad Rowan road 
runs Saintes to Linger. ‘These tombe contained many objects: jewels, 
arin, vate sid ylnswes, of which the moat eurious specimens have been 
ent to the archaologieal society of the départment. Many among thems, 
rotably two gold rings, have m real artistic interest, and show how the 
Fianke of this time posesseil the art of working in metal and of making 
ie of garnets and enamel ae means of cnbanientation. The earthen vawee 
tnd tho glasses of various form ure equally curioun; Une arma consist of 
baitleaxes (jrunelaques), axet and pikes; there are alo clasps, metal 
Fuckin and glass beads. ‘These articles wre attributed to tho vr eit. and 
greatly rexmble objects of the sae kind previously fou in the depart= 
tents of the Aisne and the Sonne, I i fudged to be the moat important 
iscovery ever made in the Mlepartment,— Cour. de Part, 1890, No.5, 

PARIS.—A PAMiSiAN ROULPTON AND A COLLECTOR OF AcOUT 1980—In the 
first number of the Archives historiquee is published notice which dire 
‘los the name of n now soulpter of the Gothic period, Regnaud de 
Cauubrni, Wo read : Regnavl de Cumbry, twnbier, living in Paria, gives 
‘a reooipt ont April 28,1980, for the sum af seven livres (112 wols) due 
‘ila for the tomb (jour li tumbe) of Jean de Neuchétel, canon of St, 
Murty, made by him, delivered and placed wt hie placo of burial (par 
ui fate, Unde ot assee sur Ue Hew de x épultre). Jenn do» Nowehitel 
‘died Mareh 90, 1380: he wun a coundellor of the Duo de Bourbon und 
‘ui ecelesinstic butilicinry of several churches: he owned » remarkable 
callection af about w hundred sxapuscripts, the best of which wore, at iis 
death appropeinted by Charles V fir the royal library. 

M. Pior's ora —One of the greatest of Freuch amatoure and eolloctirs 
of wurks of art, M, Bugle Piot, has recontly died, leaving to tho Institute 
hie personal property and thé produet of thea of his collections ; giving 
to the Lonvre atid the Cubinet dee Estampes ne picoes that are reyaedod 
‘as aniong the Naist ho poweseed. He leaves to the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, bis finivertal legatee, the free disjorat ut the inoume of his fortume, 
Mich is yaluod, including works of srt anid books, at about a ailtion 
francs. He wes a procuror in the love for eollecting works of the Italian 
Tunaisuico as well aa tho Tanagra figurines, and brought to France the 
firat Kypriote vases and statuettes seen. He wne over in the van, and 
‘uost-onunivorous collector, and, yet not 1 single fhlee ar even suspected 
pileee fs aid to have been purchased by. hin. 

“Aswuug the pieces given to the Louvre the following are famous; (1) 
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role bust of Michelangelo; (2) head of St. Elizabeth, by Raphael: (3) 
large terracotts modalliou, hy Donatello, He thu expresses his legacy 
to the Academy of Inscriptions: "The logncy is made with the abject of 
adding to the independence and liberty of action of the illustrious society, 
to bo employed in any expeditions, misions, travels, excavations oF putb- 
lieations that it many wish to minke In the Interest of historienl or archio- 
logionl science," ste—Chron, dex Arts, 1810, No. 6. 
Lowne—Reirrangoment of Antiquilice—The halls including the an 
tiquities of the Middlo Ages, Renaissnnee, und Modes period are being 
rumodellad, The fist ono is on the 2nd floor, nar posing the gallery of 
drawings and the hall of pastels, It once contained part of the ivories; 





"nowt ie rosorved for the glass-ware, which is thus well exhibited, “Thenext 


tvom formerly contained objocts of all kinds in terrncotts, earved wood, 
wax, coffers, stone vases, ec: itis now filled with tho ivories, which this 
fort a magnificent collection. ‘The statuettes, boxes, coffer, powster-horns, 
liphants, carved hanes, et, are placed in two knrge upright eases, while 
tho fat objects, such as diptytia, hook-covers, et, are enclosed in Tow case. 
‘Tho stone vases occupy the next asuall roont that serves n9 m passnguwny 
to the Thiers collootion anil to the hale of fences. 

‘All the halla, which have hitherto borne no names, or names but little 
Inown, have bean numbered according to the sections. Other changes will 
‘be notioed whew they ate comploted— Chron. ee Arts, 1800, Nos. 4 2 

AnpomnTauner OF M) CLenMonT-Ganneay—On the proposition of the 
Ministsy of Tnstruction gud Fine Arts, M. Cloraont-Gannent, warociate- 
direotor of sttities at the Leute pratique tee Hautes Buder, tor Oriental 
rirohurology, his been appolntod profesor of Shimitle epigraphy and an 
tiqnitier at tho Collage de Frnnce—Chhromique des Avte, 1890, No. 18. 

PERIGUEUX.—A Komicn Monrio haw just heen discovered ih the hioune of 
M, Brouilland, rue Cundillocy itis decorated with nrabesques, flowers, andl 
‘geonetrio designs i black, white, yollow and rod.. Tks condition ip quite 
dilapidated, —Cour. do Prt, 1880, No. 60. 

PLANGHE (clopart. of Ain).—Discoveny oF coins AND JeweLiy. —In 
‘March 1889, a pessnnt, while digging under n rock, eame upon « broken 
‘vase, around which were lying coins and jewelry, ‘These pioces are fey 
in number but of remarkable interest, ‘The coins are Roman, amd belong. 
to the second half of tho third contury a. v.,and thie nluo gives the date 
(of the jewolry—a rare advantage. The find is one of the most remarkable 
of is kind ever nude, "There aro nine eins, belouging: to the period 
when a real Gallic empire tourished, to end only through tho submission 
‘of Tetricus to Aurelian. (1) Ulplos Cornelins Laclianus (267) with the 
inscription IMP G LAELIANVS PF AVG, (2) Pius Avonius Viotorinus 
(265-07) with the inscription IMP VICTORINVS P F AVG, with tho 
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‘unique reverse GAVDIA PVBLICA: this coin is inedited andl is intorest- 
ing for the four feule figares (of Fortunes!) on the reverse, (8) Also 
‘of Victorinus with the reverse LEG Il1 GALLICA PF. ‘This coin is 
aot only new but is the only nutnismatio piece commemorating the 111 
Gallic Legion, This legion. was famous and tho list of ite glorious vic~ 
tories i long: thay are succinctly referred to in the article fn the Reewe 
Nianiematique. Tt is the onty fact that comes to uggest that w part of thie 
legion was detached from the main body for the defence of Gaal, while 
the reat remained in the Enst. (4) Totricus the Elder (207-74) with the 
imeription IMP TETRICVS PIVS AVG, ‘This is apparently the only 
existing example of this coin, struck in 270, (6) TTtricue father and won; 
with insoription IMPP TETRICI Pll AVGG. Thisuleois inedited, (6,7) 
Aurelian (270-75), ‘The inscription roadx IMP C L DOM AVRELIANYS 
PFAVG (8) Diocletian, nnd (0) Maximianas—both quite rare, 

‘The jowolty Us composod of three yold rings, two af which have ine 
taglice; two symmetrical brncelots, ulso of gold; a long gold chain 
fraginent of a uecklace of sapphire mounted in gold; un nmulet coms 
peso of a small anisual resewobling a bear or an elephant; a medallion 














* enclising the coin of the Emperor Vietorinus; two finely worked oblong 


objects of unknown purport, both of thorn gold prisius with rick dean 
Aion —Revie Numianatique, 1889, No, 4, pp, 514-88, 

RENNES —GaLLo-Rlowan Micesvonea.—Thore hav beet: discovervd, in 
tho foundations of a houso situated at Porte-Saint-Michel, n saries of mile- 
stones of the Gallo-Roman poriod, ‘The inscriptions ure, for the most part, 
very well preverved, and are of interest for the history of Remes. Mf. 
Decomibe, the director of the archiotogioal museum has ordered exenve 
tions to be made on the spot.—Cowr. de f Ari, 1890, No, 15. 

ST-BENOIT-SUR-LOIRE—AN Anonrreot oF THE oKUNON—We take 
thy fallowing from tho Archives hivtoriques ax quoted in the Chron. ies 
Apts, 1800,No.12: "The present church of Saint-Benolt-sur-Loire, began 
in about 1075, vas tinbibed only towaid 1218 ‘Tho monk Gallebert waa 
probably ite frst architect; at least hw directed the work in about 1080, 
‘A document of the eartulury of Saint-Bonolt-sur-Loiro makes known the 
‘ane of another woitrede Porwore of this church in the following century’: 
he ie « monk of the abbey named Giraud, who flgures among the wittiesses 
to w charter of the year 1160: Eju Mocharins udbar adfui et ubscripa, 
reeldentibia wobiaewn in enpitulp rwxtro Lancelino priore, Dagoderlo. mubs 
privee, Berenyerio pracponito, Gaujrodo thenurario, Ginauno Macterno 
‘rents, ete, This architect is uot mentionod in the repertories of A. 
Lance and Ch, Bauchal.” 

SAINT-PAHU—A remarkable find ba just taken place at St-Pahe, Fite 
fstire: On removing a granite block to the southwest of the villase, a 
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Rowan flanged tite was observed, which had, apparently, served aa a cover 
tow box of wood now fallen into Jecay, Inside were found over 10,000 
smvall plated Rowan cofns, the greater part af which had been suinted at 
‘Angusta Trevirorum (nod, Tr8ves), ‘The coins were of Valerian, Dinclo- 
tino, Constantius, Maxizaus, Lacinius, Constantine the Great, and Con- 
stantinys TI, ‘They aro all well-preserved, and date from 260 to 860. 
On digging further, thore were found twosilver cups, and the reninins of a 
ptera highly ornaiuented in repoweed work, the rest of it being destroyed 
‘by oxidation —Athencoum, Deo. 21, 1880, 

'SAINT-VAAST.—Near Saint- Vane is tho site of au ancient fortress which 
Jong resisted the English invasion of the xtv cont, ‘Taken wut burnt after 
‘bloody resistance, is ruins were for long time used in repairing or build 
ing houses in the neighborhood. Excavations ude during the Inat four 
years have given an unexpected rerull. Litilo by little, passing from one 
Foundation to another, the plan of the fortress line been entirely reeon- 
‘stencted, und the double wall, the portern, the dungeon, ite two wells, the 
rumexes, ot, ull can be recognized, All the objects untedate 1356, the date 
of the sloge: they comprise remain of armor, harnas, bits, spur, parti 
tans, areow-heads, lances, axes, numerous bron and silver coins, as well 
‘us pavingslabs of terrnovtta, nnd some curious yeulptures, 

But tho min interest Lica in a most unexpected discovery through whit 
tho entire heroic tragedy tr made clear. Reduool to the last extremity 
tho yrrriaon attempted sortie, Betore carrying it out, everything was pre- 
pared to blow up the castle in oneo of failure. ‘There have bows foutd in 
‘nit tho coppor tubes containing a part of the som-aerbonized slowematehion 
‘Tho sortie filed and the beaioged blow thomselvee up in the immer ynoeinte, 
‘ui their bodies, erowded within a narrow spaco, wore covered by the fall- 
ing walle of the ramparts and dungeon. ‘There were found their bones 
ragloit with seme wad arraor and hors’ oquipmonts.— Chron, dee Arta 
1800, No.5. 


BELGIUM. 


BRUXELLES.—Twe BLACK TowER AND THE ANOIENT FONTiFiCATIONS— 
‘Gesiral Wanwormans comniunientes to the cowdémie d'Archtolagie We Bele 
_gique (Budletin, xvii, 1889) a memoir on a Tow noire, des anevennes fort- 
Foations te Bruxelles, Te ahows tho following facts. ‘The dexuolition of the 
‘holes expropriated by the city for the transformation.of the quarter of 
the Vierge noire havo brought to light the remains of « towor which formed 
fn part of the earliest fortifications of Brussels built, scording to Gramaye, 
in 1040, but niore probably in about 1100. It has bean dubbod fa towr 
noire, Te is atll possible to trnce the level of the reede-chanante, the stir 
‘neo lending to the chemin dle rowde, the place wn form af the Toop-holes, 
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the arendes under the ehemin dle roude, fe, In a plan of 1748 tho entire 
‘tower is still given. ‘The fortified eneeinte, built in 1040 by Lambert TI, 
was formed of crenellated walls strongthened in the intoriar by arcades (an 
‘cxample of which remains in a court of the new Athénée) and divided nt 
Intersalé by semiciroular towere pierced with loop-holes. ‘The napect of 
tise towers was the seme throughout, and is given in numbers of draw- 
inge nnd paintings. ‘Thie frst encointe hecame too small and was replaced 
by a widor ono in the second haif of the sv century, but it continued to 
exist down to the time of Philip TI, 





GERMANY. 


GUTENBERG. —Prenisronic Caves —Some exenvations citeried on by 
MM. Heppinger and Gussmann iy the eave called Heppenloch, in the 
neighborhood of Gutenberg, in Wiirtemberg, have led to the discovery of 
gullocies and grotioes that surpnse i extent and ‘beauty anything of the 
ind hitherto known. ‘They appear to belong to the tertiary period and 
the objects fonnd support this early date-—Chron. der Arts, 1890, No. 4 

MAINZ—A Gautic ALTan—At a meeting of the French oad. des Ine 
scriptions, M. Flouest read a note relating to an altar discovered at Maing 
which is very instructive for the study of Gallio mythology. His atton- 
ion: was called to it by Professor Conze. Especially interesting iz the 
ropresentation of the Gallic divinity called the god with the hammer, iu 
whom M, Flouest inclined to see the Deus Puter of the Druids, the fither 
‘of the race. ‘The corresponding female divinity placed on ote ofthe 
other fhces of the altar is represented tn the guise of Diana Venaéris, He 
connected this myth with the triditions of the primitive religions of Asi 
which came directly to Gaul without Greco-Roman interyetition. 
Cheon, dé» Arte, 1890,No.13, Seo article in Reeve Arch, 1889, March 
April, 
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‘SREGENZ =BRIGANTIUM.—Roman TewpLe—Thero have been found 
at Bregenz the foundations of a anall nud yirople Rotman temple, in which 
ne can identify the circuit of the eels, the square niche for the statue of 
the divinity, and the square platform opposite to it: In front of the stope 
isthe busement for the altar, and beyond wre thrve steps that lead into 
the templecourt, ‘The mosnio-pavement is of good style, and eo fe the 
masonry. A silver denarivs of Julia, daughter of Titus, is the only other 
object found. A Roman dwelling-house was discovered in the nighbor- 
hood. —Mitth, d. kk. onter. Sfuseums, 1800, N 

GALICIA —PaterHnotooic rescanowes—At the mecting of the Acad= 
emy of Sciences of Crncow (Bulletin, 1890, pp. 97-100) helid March 7/90, 
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M.G. Osowski male 0 report on the palethuologic tesenrchee undertaken 
by him during 1889, ‘The country was found tw divide itself into theee 
distinct und wollsletiied palethinogrepihic territories; (1) the West froni 
Cracovy to the San; (2) the Central Enet or territory of Leopol, ineluing 
the districts of the Centre and Northeast; (3) the Southeast or territory 
of Pokucin-Pidolia. These divisions mre both geographical and mom 
ental, The first region is ehnracterized by crematory cemeteries with 
igolated nme; the second, by kourhune which begin east of the San and 
become mest numervus towards te east frontier and then pas uarthwant 
{into Vothynia and Ukraine ; the third, by tombe compose of stone-slabe 
and other monuments usually accompanied by painted ceramics. Besides 
ting 4 large part 6f the grottos in the second division, the explorer 
‘undertook excavations in a number of erematory kourhuns, ench of which 
contained a numher of finerary urns, usually much damaged. The exon. 
vations wore earried on expecially at Tenetniki, Chorostkow, Zablotce (ion 
‘age), Uwisla (stone age). ‘The most remarkable of the erematory ceme> 
teries is that of Wasylkoweo, where a new form of buriat is practised ; for, 
thowuh each tomb contains « tumber of painted vases, none of these hold 
any ashes or bumed bones, Prehistoric stations were found at Zablotea, 
‘Hucisko-Brodikio, Labioce and Wysiek. 

INORUSTION OF MeraLs—In a report mnde by M. Lepsay to the Academy 
of Cracow, he proves that the art of inocusting arme was intraduoed into 
Poland long befbre the date when it passed from India to Western Europe, 
Benvenito Cellini claimed, about 1520, to be the fist to do this, but such 
inerusted arms were made in Poland in the xtv century, Four swords 
of Polish manufteture, now preserved in private collections, are inerusted 
in the tnost remarkable manner, and bear the dates of 1842, 1406, 1414, 
1415. Great privileges lind been aoconted, ne carly ne the xr¥ century, 
to the armorers of Lemberg and Crncow the importation of nemis from 
‘Turkey was strictly forbidden. Tt is conjectured that the art of inerust- 
fg was introduced by Armenians, who sought refuge in Polaud in great 
numhers, fecing from Mohammedan persecution —Chron, des Arts 1890, 
No. 8. 

MEDIAvAL MoNUMENTa AT Zamow—M. Lustoskiewicr, who has been 
charged hy the Academy of Sciences of Cracow with drawing up a cata: 
loguo of tho interesting architectural monuments of the country, was 
expecially struck by the remains which he found at the little town of 
Zamow. Here there wore, a Lillock surrounded by ramparts and diteli, 
the ancient basement of » litle wooden castle of the Middle Ayes, and an 
early parish-church in stone, on the front of which was. large tower, ‘These 
two monuments date from the x1 oeitury, aud have great nrtistio value, 
especially the churel, which retains ite western front almost fntaet. ‘The 
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‘Romanesque tower haa a stone winding-staironee leading from the interior 
of the chureh to » baleany whose eapitals are decorated with figures taken 
frots the bestiaries. The primitive apse was replaced in 1610 by a remark- 
‘ablo Gothic choir showing the ingluence of the Cistereian monks —Chrem, 
des Arts, 1890, No. 8, 

LENGYEL—M. ile Nadaillue made # communication to the Aeadémie 
des Inseriptions (Jan. 10) on the last discoveries made at Lengyel, in 
Hongsry, on the right bank of the Danube. Many habitations in the 
form of beehive nnd two cameteries have been recognized and excavated: 
the cometeries show no trices of cremation. There were found tot less 
than 12,096 objects, divided as follows: Smnives, rakes, various utensils, 
4/680; axes of polished stone, 812; instruzments of hone or horn, 833; 
‘various torracottas, 8,983 ; ornaments in shell-work, 957 ; objects in bronze, 
amulets, 241. It ia quite difficult to fix exactly the date to which these 
discoveries gu back, but the colors and omaments of tho terracottas. mp- 
‘proach sifiiently the colors and ornaments of Greek vases. Nevertheless, 
the forms are nider, the patina is lees fine, the baking ie modivere. The 
sopulchral vases have many resemblances to those found at Hisenrti, in 
the Caucasus, and even in Egypt. One may then anppose that the term 
cottas of Lengyel vomie from some Greek colony or at lowet from an Asiatic 
colony having had relations with Greece, As to the dato to which these 
objects should bo assigned, M. de Nadailluc thinks that they might be 
placed in the tast period of the stone age-—Cour. de Art, 1890, No. 55 
‘fs Rewe Oritique, 1890, p, 00, 

UTTITZ—Awovanr Towss—On the left bank of the Radbuaa, not far 
from Littits (newr Pilsen), eight ancient graves were opened. Tn them 
‘were found two emall aud one large vessel nbout a hnlfmetre in diameter, 
az well as a large wumbor of gold, iron and bronze ornaments anil arms, 
all of which have heen sont to tho mussum of Pilsen —AMitth, dk, oct. 


Midnoumy, 1800, No. 5. 
MONTENEGRO. 


PODGORITZA—Rewaine oF Dioct.ea—Ii is roportel from Cottinjo that 
‘excavations near Podgotitea, organizel by Prince Nicholas in otder to give 
‘muployment to deutitute laborers, have already brought to light the remains 
of the Basilica and the eity-walls of Dioclea, the birth-place of Diocletian, 
Masy important and interesting inscriptions alto have been disclosed — 
N.Y. Eeoning Pot, 























‘SWEDEN. 

Manuraovony oF Srone 1weLemenTe—At Igelsta Bay, near Siddertelge, 
hae beet discoverad a place which it declared by Professor Hildebrand to 
have been a manufictory ofstone implements doring thestono age, Thisis 
the northernmost place in Swedn where flint implementa have been found, 
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Runic Insomerion.—A little south of the Gita canal, in the provinee of 
Skarabory, has lain for years a Runie atone (10 feet high), which bas boen 
raised, The front bears an engraved cross somewhat like « Maltese cross, 
below which is the fallowing Runie inscription: Duar, Hatjkr, Heruade, 
Raju, Stn, Ifir, Kunar, Fadur, Sin: * They, Hating and Harvard, 
raised (this) stone after [fn memory of] Gunes their futher.” On the 
tek are cut the figures of « Hou, a dog, and an undistingishable ani- 
Arehitet, Jan. 25, from Tandon Globe. 








NORWAY. 


GLOPPEN.—A burial chiuuberof the early iron age has been diswovered 
at Gloppen on the west const, Te contained the remains of m large man, 
who, judging from hair and clawe beside him, lind tain on a bearakkin, 
Thare were also traces of woollen clothes, and the lining of the neck, 
woven with ornaments of animals, was Well preserved, ‘The most inter- 
sting Bind was the remains of a green and blue glass beaker, with fluted 
‘ornamentation, ‘The man hud worn a leather belt with two red stones of 
quartzite set in bronze, iu which had ung a palr of scissors in a carved 
worden sheath, Between the two belt-stones lay a curious object comsist- 
Ing of three pieces af wood Tinked together, like tho modern “mind 
puule” The latter, the beaker, and the ommarwented drese-lining, are 
unique. All the objeets are now in the Bergen museum. 

‘Dr, A. Lorasan, of the Bergen mustnm, lus just published a work on 
‘The awards of the later iron age. Dr. L., having cleaned these swords in. 
the Bergen mussum, found upon them Latin letters and certain’ mnrks= 
fone of the commonest names upon thei is tnt of Ulfherht. Dr. I. 
‘conieludes that thew avords ware not, as hitherto supposed, made in Nor- 
‘nay, but were imported from the Pruuks on the northwest const of France. 
Ann, Architect, dan, 25, trims Landon Globe, 


ENGLAND. 


‘SAXON ano Noman DeoonaTion.—At mestings off the Archsological 
Institute on March 6 aod May 1, Mr. J. Park Harrison communicated « 
paper Ou Anglo-Norman Orurment compared with Designs in Anglo 
Sozow Manweripls, He said that Mx. Thoms Wright, in the fist num 
ber ot the Archwologieat Journal, drew attention to the importance of 
studying architectural details in early iluminated muuscripts for the 
purpose of identifying Saxou remains. Examples derived from the Cot- 
tonian 2i,, Claudius, B. TY,.in the British Museum, and Crdon's 
Paraphvase iu the Bodleian Librarg, both dating from about the en of 
the tenth century, were shown by the above Saxon acholar to resemble 
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vory closely work in early churches like Deerhmrst and Stopham. Mr. 
Harrison liad, curefully reexamined the above and other Saxon mantic 
scripts, ilustrated with architectural designs, in tho two libraries, ms well 
aa the admirable reproductions of pre-Norman illuminations and piotiree 
in Prof. Westwood’s grent work, derived from source less nccessible. 
Numerous details wore montioned showing that thero certainly werw 
huildings of w type superior to the majority of the churches now styled 
Saxon. ‘The reault, in fact, supported the lator views of Mr. John Henry, 
Parkor regarding Sixon architecture, namely, that it was moro ornamented 
tnd ndyanoed than Norman was at the time of the Conquest. ‘The 
‘absence of ornament which characteriza the new work appears to have 
oon fur many years enforced, though in time the native love of «raanient 
rewmerted itsolf, and combining with grander proportions produced the 
riyle which French archwologists rightly desiguate "Anglo-Norman," 
‘The paper was illustrated hy diagrams nod numerous sketches, showing 
at agit cbarsivsla freorran Upiee pleted ony Katara WHER 
‘sechicologiata iu Normandy nit were not introdaced into the two abbey 
‘Churches at Cuen, oF into Normandy snucl before the middle ofthe twolfth 
cconttry, and then apparently from England. An accurate drawing of 
capital In tho choir of Oxford Cathedral, by Me, H. G. W. Driskwater, 
‘was exhibited by Mr, Harrison, ‘There were fonttires in it thit new met 
‘vith in illuminated manuscripts of the tenth eontiry, nnd it may, there: 
fore, possibly have farmed part of Ethelrod’s chorch, Photographs were 
exhibited of churches swhich showox similar features, Fe. bo- 
Neved thnt Brittou’s view, that the Normans, when rebuilding English 
‘ cluueches on 0. larger scale, actheres, both from policy nnd choice, to the 
sovore style of architecture they hronght with them, was generally cor 
rect. Whilst, howaver, Remigine built the threo great portals at Lincoln 
4 in identically the mune style ax the Conqueror’s chureh nt Caen, the nar- 
row arohos on either side, if uf eonterapornry date, afford an early instanoe 
of the adoption of roll mouldings and ornamented Inbels atch ns occur at 
Stow, ne well as in the pictur of “Danatan” In tho Cottonian oa,, 
Claudia A 3, the date of which is ¢, 1000, Numerons fontures derived 
from Crdnon's Puraphrose and other illuminated atss. of the sume peril 
wore shown to correspond with details In Anglo-Norman churches, Tn 
‘Oxford Cathedral this was especially the case, And as the wenthering of 
Als majority of the choir eapitals contrasta with the sharper lines of the 
carving believed to he of twelfth century date, this, Mr. Harrison suid, 
‘would appenr to afford sufficlent proof that the interlacing stalks and 
other peculinrtioe in four of them, and the acanthws foliage in two, 0 
revival of which, neconling to Prof Westwood, took phioe in the tenth 
eentiry, belong to the perind which documentary evidence would lend 
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‘one to select for them, viay the begining of the eleventh eeutury. ‘The 
“freak of joint” which hes been detected in the exstern lll of thy cuthe- 
ddral, and the fot. that ynulting ribs were not contemplated when the choir 
aislos were buil, point to the sane conclusion—Athen., Murch 15, May 10. 

AYLESFORD.—LaTe-CeLtic Cemeteny.—At the March 27-meeting of 
the Sooiety of Antiquariee (Loudon), Mr, A. J. Evaxs read a paper On 
us Late Celtic Cemetery at Ayledjord, Kent. Thsis cemetery is of great inter- 
‘estas presenting a stage in eopulchral practice not hitherto noticed among 
the nnjofent Britons, as well a from the new class of native earthenware ani 
Inportod bronze vessels brought to ight, ‘Tho gravor wore emiall pits in 
the flat earth, arranged in fiunily eizcley, and each containing x group of 
cinerntles and avcomory vewuls, Me. Evand showed that the form of inter 
rmont aiiswered to that provalent i a large part of Gaul atthe timo of tho 
Roman invasions, auil ix » provious paper (seo Jounnat, tv, pp. 514-15) 
tua already truce certain situleabaped cinorury vases, through interme 
lary examplea in Bolgie Gaul and the Rhine disteiet, to the Llyro-Ttalio 
or Old Venetian province rvunil the head of the Avteiatic. ‘The brows» ver 
tela which he now described included « patella unc! oenoehod of Ltalo-Grwoke 
‘work, the first authentic instavco of tha discovery of auch imported yeasels 
in w British cemetery, though Mr. Evans showed that the custom of aso 
viating Greck aud Ktrenn bronaes with their nepulchral deposits was 
very widoly wprend among the Gullio tribes an both xidee of the Alpe. 
Anvong the bronzes of indigenous Coltie fabric discovered was w beautiful 
plated pail surrounded with a 206 of animale anct foliated orwaments in 
repoué work, prewnting the olowest reemblance to the decorative work 
found in the Helvetian station of La ‘Tne, in Switaerlund, ‘The fabulous 
‘uiimnte dopioted were, on the other hand, almost fdenciowl yith thou 
faaucl on the coins of the Reusi, from which Mr. Evans drew the conche 
sion that this vitala bad been nuannfvotured in tho Aheims district and 
imported into Britain ‘Two British gold eoins wore also discovered in 
the cometary, of uniuscribed types which occur indiscriminately on either 
side of the Channel, and which were, therefore, to be referred to. some 
Belgie prince who reigad in parte of buth Gaul and Britain, No single 
object of Roman origin wns found in the eometery, and from w general 
suevey of the evidenco Me. Evans considered that the sepulchral doposita 
founil must be ascribed to the century immediately preceding Cisar's 
inyasion, and referred to the ano Belgie invaders who seem at about the 
same dato to have Introduced the anciont British coinage, On the othor 
hau, the presence of some ruder urns ix the traditional British style, and 
of skeleton intermente in cists on the outekirts of the cemetory, aoemed to 
Fndiente the partial survival of the earlier inhabitants on this Kentish ste, 
‘Altogether the conditions brought to Light by these dlscoveries, and tho 
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lose camnection that they presnppoeed between Britain and thy Belgie 
‘parts of Gaul, suggested s comparison with thot which subsisted between 
‘England and Normandy in the period that immediately succeeded tho 
‘Norman Conquest—Athenonim, April 5; Academy, April 12. 

BRUMBY—Bronze Swis.os—Hrumby isa hamlet in the parish of Frod- 
inghau, in the wapentake of Manley, Lincolnshire, Iu November, the 
‘workmen engaged in baring the fronsstoné (which lice very near the sur 
fice) discovered the bronze coating of an ancient shield, probably Celtic, 
‘Vory fiw of these shields have ever been fuunil in Britain, and I believe 
that they are almox unknown on the Continent. Mr. Evans's Ancient 
Bionse Implements containe an account of all that were known whe his 
Dok was published. The Brumby example is not quite like: any of 
those described by kim. Unhappily the workmen injured their 
pploks, but it iv will « very fino specimen. Tr is 24%. 2in. in dinmoter, 
aan ie ornamented with 08 concoutrio circles, aboat three-sixteonths of an 
finch wide, ‘The bronse ie yery thin. It is quite curtain that it must have 
een mounted on simething. ‘The older untiquaries were of opinion that 
these thin sheets of ornamental metal-work were intended to be affixed 
‘upon woodew foundation, It seems, however, more probable that a 
thick cirele of ox hide was the material employed. It way be well to 
‘note that « few days after tho discovery of the shield w large bronze xpear- 
head of late-Celtic type wns found near the eame place, 

‘Ta 1848 one of these bronze shields woe found in Burrisighnm moors, 
three or four miles from the spot where the Brumby shiold was discovered, 
Tt had only 19 coneontrie circles, which wore ornamented by tmmny «mall 
knobs oF studs —Epwarn Pracoce, in Athencswn, March 15, 

BUXTON —At the Feh, B-mieeting of the Arch. Inutitute (London), Des 
J. Cox exhibited some Celtic pottery, Saminn and paondo-Samian ware, 
Hint fakes, brome bangle und Roman fala, lately found in Dep Date 
Cavern, near Buxton, in Derbyshire —Aoudemy, Feb. 18. 

CANTERBURY. —Onenina OF A xi)-cexTuny Toma IN THE CATHEDRAL — 
‘hw tomb) lu the south wall of Trinity Chapel (at tho east nd of the 
cathisdral) wae recently opaned, Ite ridged roof (with markle heads in 
‘high reliet) yas fitted off, and aniernesth was found a stone coffin, and, 
‘oo raising the eoffinttd, was Uisolased the undisturbed remains of au arch- 
bishop, fully vested. ‘The vestments were quite sound, excepting the 
‘woollen pullin, which hind slot perished. With the badly wore the fol- 
owing objects: beautiful chalice and paten, silver parcel gilt; w yold 
ring with an engraved emerald; the pastoral staff of cedar-wood, with 
‘three engraved gems in the knob; and some heautifil embroidery on the 
vestments. Tho body wns left undisturbed; the objects of value were 
removed to the treasury in the Chapel Library. ‘Tho body is thought to 
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te that of Cardinal Stephen Langton (f+ 1223), or possibly that of Arch- 
bishop Hubert Walter (f 1205)—Lotidon Toes, 

CORNWALL —AK the Feb. d-mecting of the Brit. Arch. Amie, the Ret, 
W.S, LachSayrmn rend notes on the recent discovery of a menbir, found 
Diuilt up as old material in the wall of Gulval chureh, Cormyall. Tt hss 
key pattern and two letters in Roman character worked in the granite 
of the country.—Athenrum, Feb, 15. 

ELY.—At the Feb, S.uceting of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
‘Archdeacon Chapman read # communication and exhibited documents on 
the purchase of the manor and advowson of Mepal in the xrv eentury by 
the prior and convent of Ely, ns witneseed by n series of parchaments which 
fare preserved in the muniment-room of the cathedral. ‘Tho document of 
chief interest which he exhibited was 2 Computus Roll of a certain monte, 
‘Willian of Wysbech by name, presented to tho chapter in the year 1361, 
which contained a detailed account of moneys which he had received and 
expended for the convent, in the parchase and mortification of the manor 
and church, By this account it wae shown that only « smull portion of 
the rwcaary finds were provided from the treasury of the thouse, the 
greater part hnving heen voluntarily subscribed Ly the monks thinselves 
aud their friends it the neighborhood. ‘The names of all the doxiors are 
ct out at lengeh with the sums which they gnve; and special gifts are 
reconded of silver ves, furks, cups, and mazer-bowls, Other documents, 
to the sinmber of twenty-four, were also shown sud described, by which 
‘were iHlustrated the several Jozal processes which hind to be gone through, 
sand the various transfers which had to be eflucted, before the requirements 
of tho mortmain-acts of that time could be satisied, and: the property 
Aogally conveyed to the *dend hand of the church —Aendemy, Feb, 15. 

LINCOLN—At the Feb. S-mecting of the Brit. Arch, Assoc., Mfr. Mt. 
Drury rend x paper on n enpposed Romun enuseway at Lincoln, Thie 
consists of a deep concrete mass which ns been teed ‘beneath tho 
‘course of the Roman road which still forms the southern approach to 
Lincoln, The positions of a vast number of Roman discoverios were 
indieated on a large map, and the finde wore described at. length— 
Atheneum, Feb. 15. 

LONDON.—Rowan Cows—At tho April 17-meeting of the Numismatic 
Society, Mra. Bagnall-Onkeley communicated a paper on coins found at 
Cyerwent and Caerleon (Vente Sifurun and Ta of the Romans), rang: 
ing in date from the reign of Claudius to that of Areadias, ‘The writer 
remarked that perhaps the most noteworthy fhet in conection with the 
coins found in many thousands in thut part of the country was the total 
absence from among them of any of Diocletinn, their place being sup- 
plied by arge nnmbers of those of the usurper Carnusius—De. Evans 
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reall n paper ou a suall hoard of Roman coins fouud at Amiens, ranging 
in date from Gordian TI to Allectus, The principal features of interest 
in this find cousisted first {n the presence in it of oue of the extremely 
rate coins of Pacatianus, and, secondly, in the prepondersnce of coins of 
the British usurpers Carausius and Allectus ia n hoard found in French 
soll —Athenewor, April 26. 

THe Howano Vase—The British Museum has ncquired a Greck vase 
Jong reckoned among the art treasures of Castle Howard. ‘Though be 
Tnging to the deendence of Greek aso painting, it is interesting because 
Of ite bearing the siguature of the artist, Python (TIiOwr typage), and be- 
‘line Of the subject, which presents ane of the Greek legonds in a light 
Aill now anknows in the Greck literature which we poses. It is the 
Mory of Alleuena. “Her husband Amphitryon has returned from the war: 
sh line ted to ai altae for protection: meantime Amphitryon mud Ante- 
nor have piled up in froat of the altars pyre of wood and are proceeding 
to-light it; Allanens raises her bans nod implores Zeus wo help her. ‘In 
the upper part of the vase appears Zeus; he first hurls his thunderbolt 
‘at Amphitryon wml Antenor, nul next send a tempest of rain to put out 
thetfire. ‘The rain is indicated directly by a great rainbow enclosing a 
‘pace thickly dotted with drops of rain, atid indireetly by two Hyades above 
the rainbow, who pour down water from vases, Beside oue of the Hyades 
ian figure of Dawa (‘Hes), The names of the various persons, except the 
Hyules, are Inscribed on the vase, The vase belongs to a time when it 
‘ns.not uncommon for vase-painters to take their subjects frov the dramas 
of Evripies, and iti thought that the source of this design was a Jost dean 
of hiv entitled Allmena, several fragments of which have bee handed 
down by grammarians In Plautus « aturm ip called an “Alkinena of 
Eoripides” A similar soene was enacted in the case of Kxoinus when 
Cyrus, having taken him prisoner, set him an a pyre to he burnt alive, 
Kroisos nppealed to Apollo, to whose temples he had made a0 many valu- 
able presents, and Apollo responded by violent shower of rxin, which 
hid tho effet of releasing Kroisas. ‘That xceie also occurs of a vise, 
"The work in the Museum fs unique ne comprising a representation of rain, 
‘Most curiously, the garments of the Hyades, which are distinctly crimson, 
fate spotted in white lings of dots, which, beyond « doubt, indicate droye 
‘of rain, The raiabow is banded in different colors —Athencewn, Mirch, 

REseAnon FUND OF THE SOCIETY oF AwTiquanies—This society has re- 
solved to raise a roearch fund, the interest of which shall from time to 
time be applied towards the expense of excavitions—aich ns those for- 
norly carried on at Silchester and Wroxeter—or in such other modes of 
‘advancing knowledge as the council may think fit. A total eapital sum 
of £3000 ie asked for, of which £1750 have already been promised. — 
Aadeany, March 15, 
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OLD MALTON PRIORY.—A\ the Feb, 6-meeting of the Arch. Institute 
(Landon), the Rey, Dr. J. Cox exhibited a vesica-shaped private seal of 
‘nmibor, mourited in w plain rin of silver, with » suspending loop attached, 
Te wae fonnd in a stone coffin at OM Malton Priory, ‘The lettering, onie- 
hat rude Lombunic, shows it to be of the thirteenth century. The em 
blows engraved on the seal gro. fish, a ire, a bind, anil x lion, ‘The legend 
runs thin; Seoretvo aignum fone piania uvie lew tignum, ‘The material of 
‘the seal (nesber) makes this apecinen of an eeclesiaaticnt seal of poouliar 
interest, ant iia wt prosent believer to be unique—d then, Feb, 1D. 

SILCHESTER —EXoavarion OF THE ROMAN CiTy.—At the Feb. 27-ment- 
ing of the Society of Antiquaries (London), was ret » paper by Mesers 
G, E, Fox wnd W. TE St. John Hope on the desirability of the eomplete 
and systematic excavation of the site of Silchester, After « brief deserip: 
tin of the sito, and of the results of preions excavations under the direc- 
tion of the Inte Rey. Mr. Joyce, the writers pot 
portion of the hundred acres forming the aren within tho walle ict hia 
‘hoon «xcavated, anil the ininense additions to our knowledge of m Ramnnon 
Brithh city, ive public. and private buildings, and it inhabitants, which 
woul bo gained hyn thorough ans yystematio exenvation, hy sections of 
tho whole of tho site, A scheme for doing this hy subseription, under the 
dirvotion of the Soeloty of Autiquaries had oon drawn up by the: writers, 
and wubnitted by Gonernl Pite-Rivees to tho owner, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who hind been pleavod to express hie entire approval of it.The man- 
ner in which the excavations should by enrriot on ye folly describ 
runt ie was suggested that the mot desirable thing to do first wus the 
entire oxeavution of ove of the squares into which the city fe Rnown to 
eo Wiviled. by Linos of streets intersecting wt right angles, Owing to the 
destructive efftts of frost and rain, it was not proposed to leaveanything: 
pormnnently. exposed after excavation, unless of a vory special charactor, 
aandthon it would be nfed in, ‘The ownor and the tenant having already 
commented! to the work, there js no reson why tho excavations should not 
bo revamed thie summer, It wae ultimately unanimously resolved, on 
the proporal of Profesiwr Middleton, “That systematic and complete 
examination of the sito of thy Roman city nt Sichester is desirable, nuit 
that the Council he requested to consider the step necomary for coutinne 
ing excavations upon the spot."—Athenawm, March 3. 

EAST YORKSHIRE —Excavarion oF Barnows.—At the dan. 2fmootlnge 
o€ the Soe. of Autiy, (Landon), Rey. W. Greenwell communicator the re- 
sults hie sist rovent excavations of barrows in East Yorkshire. Thos 
had coulirmed his previous theory that bodies were always buried with the 
fu toward the sup, aml he had uly found exanuples of inhurintion and 
cremation in the same barrow, In one case the central burial was encire 
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led by a ring of ones within.the mound. In one barrow a sot of twenty, 
‘onload jet buttons, probably for ornainent only, were found lying dows 
‘the front of the boy; In atiother, four bronae axes of a wake wud condi- 
ton far finer than nny of this period yet discovered, But the nhost remark 
able find was that of three round objects of carved chalk, fiisnd with the 
boner of « child of about six years olf, ani a drinking-cup of the sual 
‘type: Each object is covered with a sarios of patterns carved ani incised, 
‘nnd has on one side a phiin pane! containing x very rudimentary represen 
tation of a hun five, ‘The tops aro carved in imitation of Tids, with clr: 
cles and other devices. ‘The meaning of these strange and perfectly uni: 
‘que objects hay uot yot been discovered. Pottery with the same rude fhce 
‘aa been font at Hisulik, and at Antiparos and othor Groek islands, 
nad It hus been suggested that vomn objects 6x ported from there wore copied 
‘on thet chalk things, Possibly, too, the theo may have some «unknown, 
religiows meaning. ‘These aud tho other objects found by My. Groenwell 
clearly belonged to the early bronze period —Athenomm, Fobs, 1. 








AMERIGA, 
UNITED STATES. 


ANOHAOLOGIOAL INOTITUTE OF AMenioa—The sanual mooting of the In- 
atitate wae eld in Now York, May 10, nt Cotambin College, 

Tnorease of mewberehip—Profersor Charles Eliot Norton presented the 
ropwirt for the past yenr, showing the largest increase in membership nade 
vino the fornuation of tho Tnstitutes the nddition amounted to about three 
‘hundred wiewbers, chiefly in tho West, but many abo in New York. 
oy litanch soeietios had boon oiganized at Chicago, Detroit, and in Wise 
‘ootshy (at Madison), arid fourth was about to be formed at Cinctannth, 

Prblicationt—Mr, Bandelicr'a voluuso treating of the archiology of 
the Soutlivest haut hoon distributed, und Mr. Clarke's second volume on. 
‘Anson was promised during the summer, ne well as u pamphlet by Professir 
‘AO. Merriaun on Teleyrophy among the anoients, and the eloventh An- 
‘nual Report. 

Bletion of Offcers—Hon, Seth Love, President of Columbia College, 
‘was clooted president, and has since ecepted; Mr, Wms. C. Lawton, 

of the Tnatitute, was named Secretary, with » snlary of $1500, on 
‘ngouunt of the Sncrease i the duties atid lubor of tho secretaryship. Bro- 
fescor C, I. Norton wns elected Vice-President and Mr. Percival Lowell 
remained ‘Treasurer, 

‘Tho Excavation of Delphoi—The main subject before the Council of 
‘the Institute was the proposed excavation of Delphoi, During the winter 
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and spring, au attempt had been made to raise the fand of 880,000 re 
quired to purchase and demolish the modern village of Kast, built on 
tho site of Delpboi. ‘This suns once secured it would be possible to carzy 
on tho excavations from year to year, with the annual fund of somewhat 
Tess than $5000, which “the Institute has pledged itelf to contribute, 
Up to the present, the sum of betweeu $25,000 and £30,000 lind been 
milneribed in Boston and Cambridge; but, New York, Philadelphia, and 
the West had contributed nothing, The excavation of Delphoi should 
Vecome as much an object of national prisle and energy to us as that of 
Olympia was to the Germans The Greek government has distinctly 
shown that it favors America by deferring the terra for tho raising of the 
fund from last January wotil June, and, now, by putting it off indefinitely, 
seving that we have proved at least the seriousuiss of our endeavors by the 
Amount we have already raised, 

BOSTON—Orenino oF THE Enance> Museum oF Fine Anta—The 
Museu was opened in March. ‘The collections in every departinent have 
boon greatly increased, anid now eoopare favorably with those of tuuseums 
of art abroad as well we in America. In the namber of casts of classical 
sculpture, the museum now stands thint, the Berlin Museum eusly Ieading 
the lit with 2271, while that of Strasburg hae 819, as compared with 
in the Boston Musetim. ‘The Japanese collection is unrivalled aud i likely 
to remain 40, 06 a similar collection could searvely the uade Tn Japan, 40 
dopleted us it become of the best works of Sapauew Art, ‘The collection 
‘of glass, pottery and porcslain, while not large, is exeeptionally fing, and the 
sant yalleries have now in their midst a room devoted to the Burbizots School, 
‘which lus examples of the very highest merit. But, apart from the quati- 
fity of works exhibited, there are two things to he expecially noticed in the 
Bostou Musours under the new onter of things, the fact thi there has been, 
excoptional discriminatiou shown in cboice of material, and that the mate: 
rial lin beeu extremely well arranged. ‘This is especially manifest in the 
tterangenvent of the cass of classical seulpture, which ie tad chronologi- 
‘al, nod at the saame time produces an increased artistic effect, as each ron 
ut charnctor of itxowa ‘The casts have care uipon their pedestals atat- 
ing not only the abject, but the date, the locality where found, the name 
‘of the sculptor, and the present locality of the uriginal, 

‘The additions to the building, begun by Mr. John H. Stangis and com 
pleted by his euccesors Sturgis and Cabot, have been carried around three 
tides of rectangular court of which the older building forma the north 
side und the additions the two ends and the douth side. The walls of the 
court, which are in bai? brick, retect much light, and all the rooms to 
‘excellently lighted. 








NEW YORK —Profesor A.C. Muxxtax, of Columbia College, whose 
‘epigraphic work, mainly publisbed in this Journal, hes made him widely 
known and appreciated by American and European scholars, hat been 
‘appointed to a chair of classical epigraphy and archwology in the sane 
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THE AMERICAN” 


JOURNAL OF ARCHASOLOGY 
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HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


HE JOURNAL is the official organ of tho AncuxovooicaL Lert: 
qoTE oF Astmnica, and of the Axumtcas ScHooL op Chassical, 
Srupres av Avnexs, and it will sim to further tho intereste for which 
‘the Institute and the School were founded, It treats of all branches of 
Axehwwology and Art—Oriental, Classical, Early Christian, Medimval, and 
American, and is intended 0 aupply # record of the iinportant work dane 
in the fold of Archsology, under the following categories: 1. Original 
Articles; 2. Carresjoudence from Eurvpean Archuwologiste: 8, Archie 
ological News, presenting s careful and ample record of discoveries and 
investigations in all parts of the world; 4. Reviews of Books; 5. Sum: 
maries of the contents of the principal Archwologieal Periodicals, 

The AmeRoAN JockxAl. oF AxorLROLOoY i published. quarterly, 
and forms, each year, a volume of above 500 pages royal. Svo, illus 
trated with colored, heliotype, and other plates, and numerous figures. 
The yeurly subscription for America ix $5.00: for countrice of the Postal 
Union, 27 francs, 21 shillings or marks, post-paid. Vol. I, unbound or 
bound in. cloth, containing 489 puges, 11 plates and 16 figures, will be 
sent post-paid on receipt of 84: Vol. IT, containing 521 paves, 14 plates 
and 46 figures, bound for 85.00, inbound for $4.50: Vol. LLL, containing 
581 payes, 83 plates, and 19 Gyuree; Vol. LV, 550 pages, 20 plates, aul 
10 figuree; nnd Vol. V, 584 pages, 13 plates, and 65 figures; bound for 
£5.50, unbound for $5, 

Allliterury communications should be addressed to the Managing Editor, 
Prof, A.L. Prorsixonast, Jr, Ph.D. Princeton College, Princeton, N.J.: 
all business communications, to the Publishers, Gas & Cowrany, Boston, 

‘The Journal ean be obtained from the following firms, ae well as trum 
the: publishers in Boston, New York, and Chicago: 

Baltimore, J. Murphy & Co., 44 W. Bultimore St 
Beston, W. B. Clarke & Co,, 340 Washington St. 
Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 























Chicago, A. C. MeClurg & Co,, 117-121 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co,, 61-65 West 4th St. 
Now York, G, P, Putnam's Sons, 27 West 28d St 

B. Westermann & Co,, 838 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Robert M. Lindsay, 1028 Walnut St. 


ROROPE. 


Berlin, Mayer & Miillor, Franuilsische Straswe 38-89, 
London, Trihnor & Co,, 57-59 Ludgate Til, 

Putis, E. Leroux, 28 muy Bonaparte, 

‘Turia, Ermunny Locschor, 19 via di Po, 

Florence, Loescher & Seober, 20 via Tornabunnt, 
Rome, E. Locher & Co, vin del Corse, 


REVIEW OF PAST WORK, 


{¢ hae boon the wim of the editore that the JoURNAS, besides yiving 
survey of tho whole field of Archeology, should he international in 
harneter, by alfurding to the leading archwologita of nll eountrien a 
common modivm fur the publication of the revulis of their Iubors, ‘This 
object his ten, in grt part attained, aw is shown by the fst of eminent 
11 contributors to the five volumes already ised, 
tho ouruoter of urticles anil correspondence published, Not only 
have important contributions to the advance of the science been made in 

















hufire ir reudors in the departments of correspondenoe, and. reviews of 
tho more important recent hooks. 

Two departments in which the Jotinxas stands quite alone are (1) 
thw Record of Discoveries, anil (2) thy Summaries of Periodicals. In the 
former, » detailed account is given of all discoveries and excavations in 
every portion of the civiliad world, from Lndia to America, especial 
rttention being paid to Greco and Maly, In order to ensure thorough 
ess in this work, more tha wixty periodical publications wee consulted, 
‘an mvaterial je scured from special corresponvlenta. 

Tw order that raulere may know of everything important that xppeary 
in periodical literature, a considerable apace is given to cureful aus 
‘maries of tho upare coutained in the principal periodicals that trent 
of Ateliwology and the Fine Arts. By these various methods, all impor 
taut work done it concentrated and made accessible in & convenient but 
scholarly form, equally suited to the specialist and to the genwral reader, 











PROGRAM OF VOLUME VI, 1890. 
Among the original atticles will appear the following :— 
Dr, Winuias Hayne Wann, of New York; 
1. Hittite Soulptres. 
11, Oriental Antiquities, 
Profissor Wruasast M, Raanay, of Aberdeen, Scotland ; 
Antiquities of Phrygia. 
Sacomow Retwacs, of Museum of Saint-Germain, France 5 
Tervacottan in Amerionn Collections, 
Profimor Ausax Manguaxn, of Princaton ; 
Reminiscences of Egypt in Dorie Architecture. 
Profiwor Avorn Mictannis, of Strambung 
Three heads of Zeus, Hasler, and Poseidon, of the Helleniatio period. 
A.S. Murmtay, of the British Museum ; 
A Vie of the Mykewai type in New York. 
Profiseor FB. Tarnntt, of Harvard University, and 
Dr. Joms ©, Ro of Columbia College 5 
Exeasationa und Discoveries mude by the American School of Athens 
wt Anthoston and Thishe, in Biota, 
Dr. Gronar B. Hostny, of Princeton ; 
f, Greek Seulptured Crowns awl Crown Duseriptions, 
1 Dictritntion of Hellenic Temples. 
Profesor MAnquant aud De, Hussey : 
Norms in Greek Architecture, 
Padre Gunmano, of the order of Pasioniste; 
The early Cheiatian Palace ceeontly dimnvered under the church of 
‘SS. Giovanni ¢ Tol, at Rome. 
Euan Mewr2, of the Beaux-Arts, Paris; 
‘The Loy Mosnicn of Home from the TV to the LX century (11). 
Professor A. L. Froricvonas, Jn, of Princeton ; 


1. Cateroian Monwimente aa the sarlieat Gothie constructions in Taly. 
Roma Artiste of the Middle Ages, 

int, Chriatian Moanien. 

1. Tombs of the Popes at Viterbo. 

¥. Early-Chvietion and Mediveral Monuments in Raly. 

















NOTICES. 


London Athenaum.—We hare no hesitation is wing ukat no other periodical 
{jn the Roglish language is wo well Gtted to Keep the stodent who lack» time or 

i to read all the foreign jourmals abreast ofthe latex discoveries in every 
‘branch of archnelogy 

Gittingische Getehrte Anzeigen.—No comprehensive ncaunt ofthe most recent 
iscornrin exias, and the new American Journal can do most meritorious work and 
{l= deficiency which, since the time of Gerhard’ deat, has been oft deplored by 
tevery archeslogot who Ia not the good fortune to be at the fountain-heads, 

Philologlsche Rundschau.—Wemay expect that the American Journal of Arche 
‘logy wil take sx honorable position by the side of those already existing in Europe. 

Bibliotheque de I'Ecole dex Chartes.—As we think it (thw American Journal 
‘of Archnelagy)incaled apoo to render ral ervie, not only in the United Beste, but 
a Enrope aad in France, we take pleasare in announcing it here. The plan ie yak 
znd all conceive. 

Archivio di Letterstars Biblice ed Orientale (Turin).—Veviosicals sre ivin- 
be no three categorie: some hare no preveneaus 1 he clamed a learned; scine 
pretend to be but are ont «fn reality; others, nally pretend tobe and realy are. 
‘The peciaical which we announce (The Averioan Jourant of .treholgy) belongs ta 
the lox category. 

New York Evening Post.—The American Journal of Archmology will wot die 
appa the hopes of the fiends of the rience in America. If not well mppored, 
it wll be borane there f fie real interest in America in clamical and medieval 
archeology. 

Chicago Evening Journal. —The Ameiaen Journal of Archinlogy is alike erelit- 
able tothe coantey snd to the earnest andl scholarly gesilemen who ha iin charge, 
tuxd we are pleased to know thet it hae already achieved an enviable reputation in 
Burope, 

London Academy—Mr. J.5. Cotton, at the annual meeting of the Frpt Ex- 
ploraon Bund (London, Dee. 2, 1887), referred to the Ameriam Journal of Arche 
logy ain the Averion Journal f Philo, which be defined being of » higher 
fonder of weit than any pabllcations bearing similar ttle in Great Britain 
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‘THE HOUSE OF THE MARTYRS JOHN AND PAUL 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED ON THE COELIAN 
HILL AT ROME" 


[Piares XVI, XVIL] 





Of the many Christian monuments discovered during this century, 
ccpecially in Rome, one of the most notable and precions, in the opin~ 
jon of specialists, is the honse, on the Coclian, of the saints Jobn and 
Paul who suffered martyrdom under Julian the Apostate, It is now 
‘over threo years since it began to come to light, through excavations 
made nnder my supervision, and since then its fume lias been published: 
everywhere! ‘This fame is not surprising, for the house of John and 
Paul, made sacred through their martyrdom and from the confessio 
ereted there a fow years after their death, is x monument unique both 
in Romeand elsewhere, In other eases, the early work has beem more 
or Jess obliterated by medimval restoration or decoration, But, this 
‘monument preserves ite original style and Ja, even now, almost as 
entire in its lower part as when the two martyrs lived in it and enter 
tained devout pilgrims at the close of the.fourth eentury. 


Translate from the Italian wa. by A, Le Frothingham, 3x 
Sam, Buletino della Gram, arch, com. di Bima, 1587, pp USL ap $2 eyes DE 
Row, Bullainn di Archeloyin Critiana, 1888-80, pp. 88 ey 80 agg; AmORIIN, 
Grondcht, Dec, Fes, 1838, Aptil, May, June, 1889; Lm Bt.wr, Heewe Arebior 
Togigges, 1889, p, 16, und Acad. des inscriptions belter-latres, Dec, 1847, pp. 486-715 
ALLARD, La science cathoigus, Feb, 3888, pp. 177-00; Basuve-Gounn, Newbery 
House Magesine, Ag. and Sept 1880, pp. 188-76, 257-02; Am, Journal of Archalogy, 
11, pp 481-2: 1¥, pp 11 455-6, "There have alo been notices tn the Bulietin 
ine the Ci Chto, the Ravine Quactaehrf the Bullin of tho University 
‘of Turck, de, ele. 2 not 10 mention numerous paragrapha In dally newspapers. 
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This discovery having therefore excited so much interest, it 
as if the time had come for me to give a full and detailed description 
of what has hitherto been discovered, thus completing the fragmentary 
notices T have from time to time published in various periodicals, and 
answering the expectation of many who have been eagerly awaiting 
the publication of the monument. 








|, THE MONUMENTS OF THE COELIAN, 


‘Phe Coelian hill of the Eternal City, though now a desert, was 
in Roman times closely peopled, and was called by Frontinns (De 
Acquaetluct,, 11, 87) a famous hill: Coelina et Aventinna eeleberrimi 
colle. When Augustus divided the city into fonrteen regiomes, the 
second was comprised in the Coelian, and on it, from the beginning, 
the most select portion of the Roman patricians had come to dwell. 
‘Aa I sun about to describe a large and magnificent house in this 
regio, it: way be well to first take a glance st the entire hill and ita 
principal monuments and thus become better able to estimate what 
place among them was held by the hovse of John and Paul. It 
huppens that no part of Rome has been so little studied or explored. 
Yet, there is no lack of records regarding it: there are enough of 
them in the classics, in the regional catalogues, and in monuments 
dispersed here and there, to furnish the basis uf a successful study. 

‘The hill extends from west to east in a long sinuons line between 
the Exquiline, the Palatine, the false Aventine, and the walls, with a 
circuit of between 1200 and 1300 fect. Nearly all the present streets 
of ite inhabited section follow the lines of the ancient streets, 
branch off from two main trunks, the street now called Via dei SS, 
Giovanni ¢ Paolo and San Stefano, and the Via dei $8. Quattro Coro~ 
nati. "They cross the regio from end to end and converge before the 
Tateran hospital, where the ancieat line of the Servian wall passed, 
‘and where, in the opinion of many, was situated the Porta Colimon= 
tana mentioned by Cicero and Livy? ‘The street of SS. Giovanni ¢ 
Paolo, which skirts the south wall of the house of these martyrs, was 
‘called, by 8. Gregory, Oliews Soauri,? No ancient writer mentions such 
street, but we know of this Saurus M. Aemilius from Cicero,‘ and 
from Asconius? who says that he had a house on the Palatine. He 

Orceno, se Prom oh xin; Layne, Histor Wh xxzry.eb. 9; Jonnan, Thomgraf, 
rj Pamtien, Die Begin. * Bit 11, Candid A ib 1, 

* Oratipro M.Aem. Sooure. —* Oreum. im orat. eit. Manors, Le palais de Sommrns. 
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may have paved the street which then took ifs name fiom him, On the 
eft side of the street, one of the fhgades of the honse of the martyrs 
still stands almost intact with its portico and two stories of windows, 

In the topogenphic eatalogues we find distinct mention, am the Coo- 
Tian, of the Chput Afrione, tho Antram Cyelopis, the Arbor Sancta, 
tho Lupanarii and the Tabernola:® all these are certainly names of 
quarters oF vici, bot we are unable to identify them: Tu the Caput 
Afriene, near the house of John and Paul, was situated the Pacila- 
gogiwn puerorvm Cucacri, famous in many inscriptions,’ in which 
the imperial pages were educated for the various offices they were 
to hold! 

In tho greater part of tho highor strets of the Coclian, the rubbish 
from phblio ani private buildings lus but little mised the level of the 
soil, atleast sinco the third century, Around the house of the martyrs 
tho level is about the sume as it was then, especially on the western side 
in the present botanical gurden, where I have discovered, at a depth 
of only two decimeters, an extornal brick-pavemant @ apina and 
another internal moatic-pavement, and, at n depth of 1.50 met, the 
vingin tifa, 

‘Tho smiling slopes of the Coolian werv adorned with many a rich 
tomple nnd sacred shrine: such wore the tomplo of Jupiter” distin« 
guished by the epithet Coelimontnue;" tht of Minerea Cupita s 








Wate, Cres Urdie opagropies, ps2 og 

‘Lo regard tothe Chat Arion, the excelleat dimortation of Profesor Garrrt shoal 
tbe carwalt t tho Anal dl fatty, 1882, p. 102 ayy for thw Views ob Celopin, 
coomult Gauri, py nex, No. be 

OTL, vi, 6354, 5908, 7757, 4008, 8077, BOB1, $084, 8967, ot 

"Di Ross, Roma Soterssey, 11, p. 292, 

AF Profemor Gattl bw cot mfataken in fing the exact sito of the Pueagoyive in 
tive present fled of the Fassiownty it fs qulte pomible that we have the design of 
this important building th ove ofthe fragments ofthe Cpitoline plan. Lang study 
and earefil comparison have convinced ime that the fragment on which iedrawa the 
‘Nerotion ncquedict with the title AQVEDVCTIVM (Jouoan, Forma Urbie Roviae, 
fax. x, No.48) belongs to thin part of the Coelian. Now, between the now-destroyed 
‘treet of the Nvieelln and this noquedact, where Gatti plas th Poedapegivm and 
‘where infact was found the large le (wow (the Capitol), with the detcation to 
Caracalla by the petgogues of the Chynt Afrione (CL, ¥1, 10523 aunt, Jer, 
1p. 206, No, 287) Garry, le. cit), we see drawn w group of buildings whitch do not 
resemble sither private hooves vr yublle monuments hut seers, on the other hand, to 
‘be wel ants 194 gynaaiim nich oa was the liadagnyiam on the Coelian (se Pi. ¥1)- 

Manriatis, Bpigh ti, vit 15 

Garni, Bull Coon, wreh, 1887, p. B14. Ovroren, Fast, dh, «887. 
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that of Heroulee Vielor ;® that of Tsis) of the goddess Cama who 
‘presided over the guarding of the city-gates ;® the shrine of Diana in 
the Coeliolus," called by Cicero maximum et aanetissimum,* and many 
others, among which the temple of Claudius stands pretininent for 
Position, size, and maxnificence, 

"Thu secular rivalled tho saored buildings in nuraber and splendor: 
snch were the sadia for the eireus and other games, of which the most 
rioted were the fudia’ madutinus, the gallicus and the daciewr :¥ the 
rmurtial field for the fast of the eyuiria ;™ the mien aurea tor great 
Danqucta;® the thermae ;2 the tholus Carsareve™ or market of Au- 
iustns, one of the two great market-places founded in Rome.as early 
fs the first century? and many other similar buildings that it wonkd 
te nsclese to enumerate, We have not retained a record of all the 
private houses on the Coclinn, which are said to have numbered a 
hundred and twenty-seven, without counting the fir larger umber 
that were joined togothor so as to form distinot groups or inaulae® 
Nevertheless, wo ean atill, from the litthe we know, form an idea of 
tho wealth of this hill in this'respect.  Futin Capitolinus is authority 
for the fact, that here was the palace of Verus, where Mareun Aurelie 
‘was born and eduecated.* "This prince so loved the Coelian that he 
would playfully call it “'my hill: Mone meus Coetina® Next to 
thie palace were the eles Lateruni® of the Plautius Lateranus who 
‘on his eectian to the consulate became an aceamplice in the famons 
Pisonian conspiracy against Nero.* Porhaps the Lateran basilica 
faftorward roio on the site of this house.” 
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‘Tho emperor Philip also resided on tho Coslian, whom Euscbios 
asserts to have heen converted to the true faith by his wife Martin 
‘Orwilia Severn, who openly professed Christianity. Pliny speaks 
of a Mamurra, « Roman eques and prefect of the blacksmiths of C. 
Cuwsar in Gaul, who dwelt in Coetinonte and, following Cornelius 
Nepos, he makes a minute deseription of his palace, saying that all its 
‘walle were covered with marbles,and that it eas ornamented with heavy 
columns of finest marble; and he adds that this was the first: Roman 
house in which such marble inorustations were used.” A leaden pipe 
Dalonging to this house was found not long sinco with the inscription : 
VILL. MAMVRRANAE. Cicero and Valerins spenk of the ade of 
one Claudius Centimalis on the Coolian2® That of Junius Senator is 
mentioned by Tacitus, who says that, when the regio was burned, 
only a statue of Tiberius which was within this building romained 
uninjured." Lampridiue and Julius Capitolinus refer to the aedes 
Veelitianae ad Coelium wontem, in which the unfortunate Emperor 
Commodus songht refuge and was killed hy Narcissis nt tho instign- 
tion of Martis." Most notable for ite historic associations was the 
house of the ‘Teteic called by Trubellius Pallio a domua puloherrima.® 
Tt wus situated in monte Chelio inter duoe tueor, opposite the temple 
of Tain.” ‘The story of the two Tetrici, C, Pesuvius and his som, was 
rvpreseuted, says the above historian, in « beautiful painting which, 
in his timo, was still to bo seen in the house, C, Pesuvins was one 
of the thirty tyranta who arose in tho reign of Gallienns™ Tn tho 
regions of Panvinio® wo fini, registered on the Coctian, the house 
of the Parthiins, domus septon Parthorun, perhaps the dwelling of 
those prince that were sent from Parthia to Rome as hostages, accorl- 
ing to Tacitus, ‘The exact location ofall these honses is quite unknown 
tous. Soitis with the house of the poot Stella, of Cesar, of the hymn= 
‘writer Claudius Cliptus (all mentioned by Panvinio), with that of the 
profit Symmuachus, of which he himself xpeuks in w letter, and with 
the many others whose names have not come down to us. 























© Hit, Beet Uh xv, 626, SPranttn, Hat, Naty. xxxvt, 6.0. 
* Croxno, Ofte; m4; Vatxn, lab, vir2. *Tacrros, Annaly ib 1, 
= Laseraotes, ja Coommods, orp, XVI; Sawn CARITUta in Petinner op. 
™ In Teties jun, ep, Xx1%, Ibid, 
* Aummsus Victor, De Gwen, 85; Vortaces, Aurdiomuy, $1; Tremmeniscs, 
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Better determined and more worthy of totice are the records of 
number of notable Christians who dwelt on the Coelian: (1) the 
house of St, Clement, where this illustrious disciple and successor of 
St. Peter hield the meetings of the first converts in times of persect~ 
tion, and where, in the earliest years of the peace of the Church, was 
uilt the great Clomentine basilica which was again brought to Tight 
not long since by Father Mullooly;*' (2) perhaps the house of the 
four martyrs called SS, Quattro Corounti, over whieh Pope Miltiades 
wilt in honor of these saints, enrly in the fonrth century, the beaut 
fal church which still remains ;# (3) the house of St. Fanstus and 
that of St. Gregory, of which I will speale later: and (4) the house 
of the Valerii, contemporaries of SS, John and Paul, They were 
the descendents of the ancient Valerii Popticoli, fatnous in the think 
century for nobility and yreatness, About the middle of the fourth 
‘contury, this tlustrions family became Christian and left notable mem 
rials offtaelf' in thounnals of church history. ‘To it belonged Valerius 
Severus proféet of Rome in 382, » portrait of whoin is the fine bona 
found on the Coelian three years past with the inseription,® powuxys 
LRORM DAT VALERIO sevERO ; also the sainted couple Pinianns nnd 
Melanin junior, and several uthers, up to the fifth century." Tn this 
house of the Valeri, there were built, at a later date, a free hospital, 
xenodlochinm Valerié or « Valeriia,® and the monastery uf Sant? Erna- 











“ Merioony, Soi Clonen and his busin in Bima, Rows, 1873} Die Roast, Bale 
Tene, 1868, p25 9.7 Anouxitast, Le Chiew i Rema, 191. 

 Auscer sy, opt, p. STI. Ut is Dx Ross's opinion (Bull, 1808p. 27), at 
the hooser in which the faithful gathered in thine of persention, when thes were, 
flee Constantine, changed to lavilicas presweved the ame of their former ovmer. 
In ease this owner had received, after sleath, the Douor of mainte, the bastica wae 
consecrated to his or her honor and ealt. In the early years of the pence no church 
“wes deliceted in the smi of « waint aloes It contained the tomb or some other 
econ! of he hintry of the salt. 

‘This obyerration may help others ua it helped me in my dincovery of the house of 
88. Jul and Paul. Ts fact, tho baile of the SS, Quattro Coronation the Coolian 
hes over the ruins of Homan building whieh it would be well to explore. 

“Gannvces, Sorin dell arte cristionay fre, 469, 1, tome v1, pe 104; Die Rom, 
Bullatina, 1867, 9.27. 

“De Roses, Hl 1865, p. AR, 1873, p99, 1876, pp. 14, 64, ae 5 Fnueript Chiat 1, 
4 150, No, HO; Rona Sott, 11, p. 720; Let cona det Valeri, 1886; Truasesersr, Ae 
moire, X, jy 52, 6, 82, re, p. 288. 

“Biaxcatxt, Vie Pont, in Lemen IL, weet 408 from Cbd. Vat. Pot, 18143 
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mus near the basilica of San Stefimo, built- under Pope Simplicius in 
the fifth century." 


Ml, SURROUNDINGS OF THE HOUSE OF SS. JOHN AND PAUL. 


In the midst of all these classic and Christiun edifices, the house of 
Saints John and Paul stood out finely on one of the pleasuntest sites 
of the hill. Turning from the triumphal way at the foot of the Pala 
tine, it is reached after climbing, for about a hundred metres, the steep 
ascent of the Coelian, It forms of itself a block or nea, and is sur- 
rounded by three streets; one along the narthern front, in the lower 
garden of the Passionists; another on the eat, leading from the present: 
sguare of the Lnsiliea toward the Colosseum ; the third is still open, 
rundr the name of Via det $8, Giowunné e Paolo. The names of the 
first two are not known, but their existence is undeniable sincs the in- 
vestigations I have made; the third is the already-mentioned Ciena 














sco az Nero had brought the Agua Claudia as far as the 
neighborhood of the garden of SS. Giovani ¢ Paolo, as Frontinus 
relates,® this portion of the Coclian became one of the most notable 
parte of Rome. Innumerable buildings arose around the famous 
nymphaewm which this prince had ereeted to exhibit the waters, and 
to afford to the Romans «new and more acossible pleasure resurt.** 
Thrivgh # hundred months, pipes, and canals, arranged in order on 
the surrounding walls, the waters fell most effectively ® from the 
heights of the artificial hill which is in front of the Coloseum, rising 
toa height of a hundred and twenty-five feet from the natnral level, 
where at present stands the large garden of the ritiro of SS. Giovanni 
¢ Pholo, Fountains placed below them reecived the waters and sent 
them up again in showers and streams, whenco they were cutried off 
through subterranean pipes to the Neronian pool near by, whi amphi= 
Mhecte’ erigitur moles” Whou the Flavii destroyed the usoless works 
‘of Nero, restoring Rome to herself and her citizens, a Martial says, 
the nymphaun was not entirely abolished, and the charming play of 








© De Hows, Za borition di 8. Seen 6 il womantro té'S:Krasmo: Roma, 1886, 
# De Angeneduet, 3, 29; 11,704 LASCIAx}, Feimoneart dé Froting, p- 158 mp 
© Canina, Ince ogra, p. 73, 
© Xtany, Homa uel 1829, 1, pp. 8, 58; Casa, lo. el 7 Lawctat, op: ety p.188. 
© Manmtacie, De Speetae, Bp. ti 'Tho last remains of these fountains wore exes 
‘vated, oa the site mentioned, in the time of Pins IV: wee Vacca, Memorie, 22, 
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the Aequa Clawtia coutinued, at least in part, in front of the honse 
of oar martyrs, ‘The same may be said of the buildings which, 
restored to nobler use, continued to adorn the declivity around the 
house within the entire radins now occupied by gardens and yine- 
yards! ‘The Flavian amphitheatre was erected in the place formerly 
‘oecupied by the pool, and, on the heights of the hill, Vespasian erected. 
the temple of Claudius already began by Agrippina and destroyed by 
Nero: In this way, the house of 88. John and Paul found itealf'in 
front of and almost contiguous to one of the greatest temples of pagan 
Romo, the Claudivm, which with its cella und portiooes* ocoupied 
rectangular area of three hundred and eighty-five square feet. 

‘The grotto of the Neronian arches which discharged the Aoqua 
Claudia wae lengthened under Septimius Severs nnd Carsealla by 
another series of arches going from the Claudiu to the Palatine.* 
‘These new arches were built along the road that passed hy the north 
fd of the house of the martyrs, in front af which they formed a new 
mugnifloent fagade opposite ite main entrance. ‘They begin on the 
front of a grandiose monument which there extends from south to 
north on the right bank of the street that lends to the Colosseum. Tt 
consists of two superposed rows of arches built of lange masses of 
travertino of a rich design in bosses, with cortices and friexes which 
‘are purposely Ieft rough in their outlines and finish, ‘The lower row 
ly buried, through the rising of the level at that point 
where the hill falls abruptly toward the plain; eight arches remain 
above ground, two of which are half destroyed and covered up by: 
modern constructions, Each has an opening of about three and a half 
‘metres and a height of nine metres from the ground to the upper mould 
ing of the onrnice (rt. xv11). Soverul opinions, more or less arbitrary, 

“Phat what is here vsted Is tre, has been proved) by arveral excavations whieh, 
There here mate, This may be deduced from the following Snserfption (C1L, vi 
1728,b): ru. PHULAePys-.c-YRARVECEYSYRD!|XISPRIVL -RORDIVM -PRUALORE 
[PORDATYC. | MARMONY3XVDITATE ORFORME. AD + CVSETV3 | PRDETESYM REVO 
eave. 

SaSceranus, in Vepiasiana, emp, x. MAMRTTALSE, loc. elt. 

% Avmexits Vier, De Clewor, orp. tx; Castna, Nuun, loc. eit; JORDaxy 
‘Topogrfs; Paxsixe, Die Region; de. A portion of the plan of this teuple ie 
designed on ane of the frauyments of the Capitotine plan (JoRnax, Forma sxbir Rome, 
tar x, No, 45. ® Lasctaxt, op. ell, p. 100, 

% Sumy, in his Rone el 1839 (1, 858), refers toa think row of arches placed above 
these two. Lexnnot say whence ho derived such information, It is certain that no. 
trace remaine of another story in this mouurent, which may be reganted se cwmplote 
awit an, foie two tern are architecturally sytaseticn. 
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have been held by archmologists regarding this monument” In my 
opinion, it is nothing else than the terminus of the Neronian arches 
‘mentioned above. As this aqueduct was the only one built above 
ground within the city, there was every reason for giving it sich a 
fagade at the place where its waters were discharged. 

‘Nothing can be said of the buildings that adjoined the house of SS. 
Jobu and Paul on the side facing the Palatine, both because there 
no mention made of them in classie writers and because the remains 
‘which T hive uncovered there are too fragmentary to serve asa basis for 
conjecture. Such, however, is not the ease with the side by which the 
Cliews Scawri pases. ‘There was the paternal home of St. Gregory. 
It is well known that this descendent of the Anici, despising the van— 
ities of the world, retired in the flower of his years to live a solitary 
Tiff in a monastery built by him in his own house, of which records 
and renisins still exist. Somewhat further up and immediately oppo- 
site the house of Jobn and Paul are still standing notable remains 
of public building which all architects agree in considering the 
Mansioues Albanae,® or the barracks of the soldiers that formed the 
regular garrison of the Alban mount." ‘The building extended, on 
one side, to the Servian wall, on the other, up to the house of St. 
Gregory and above up to the square of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, To it 
belong, apparently, the arched niches, eight or more of whieh are still 
to be seen on the square itself, similar to those frequently found in 
Jange Roman constructions like the Palace of the Caesars and in several 
places on the Coelian itself ‘The house of the martyrs was joined 
to the above building of the Mansiones Albanae by means of high 
galleries with « double arch like those found in the recent excavations 
of the Roman Forum on the eia nova underthe Palatine, Two of these 
fying galleries still remain in part (p1..xvtt), the other intermediate 
‘ones that now exist have been several times repaired and made over 











* For example a the God works of Nasntxt, Ninny, ail Caxca, whose oon- 
Jectures have passed ss certainties in the greater part of wodera guide-hooks of Rome. 

‘The spac which I found above these waults nnd the adjoining tanks or pieing, 
thie direction of the Nerouinn arches toward thin monument on one sie nd that of 
the Severian arches on the othur, came in apport of this wmertion, which agrwes 
with what Fuowrixve mys, De Acpuretnet, ; 
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in the Middle Ages. A second military station, also contignons to the 
house of the martyrs, existed next to the one just described in the 
grounds of the present Villa Cdlimontana, Its real site was shown 
by the two important bases found there in 1820, It was the station 
Of the fifth cohott of the Vigili, which was placed there to defend the 
Coelian and the neighboring region of Porta Capena.= 

For the:sake of brevity, I shall abstain from any further consider 
cations, for enotigh has been said to serve the purpose of showing what 
were the surroundings of the hose of SS. John and Paul. Although 
this house was not situated on one of the highest points of the hill, 
its unusual size and isolation made it command the surrounding build 
ings. ts height, of about 15 motres above the street, gave an enchant= 
ing view. Below, rose the palace of the Cacsars ns a second miniature 
city on the little Palatine mount ; to the right, a part of the Forum 
‘with ity majestic temples and splendid portiones ; the Capitol, the 
Coloswum, the taths of Titus and of Trajan, and the numberless 
buildings of the Esquiline, ou the north. Eastward was the temple 
of Claudias, high up on the hill, surroanded by a forest of columns, 
the buildings of the Chaput Africne, the circuses, the shrines, and the 
ailitary stations. "Then, southward, as the hill slopes down to the 
valley between the Esyniline and the Aventine, the eye wandered 
over houses and pelaces, over the walls of Aurelian, along a broad ho- 
rizom limited by the Latin hills; the Ostian, Appian, and Latin ways, 
Fick with gorgeous tombs, lined the valley below, filled with number 
less patrician Villas in the midst of beantifial gardens and parks, But, 
of all this, nothing now remains but rains and a desert and some 
modern structures. Alone, the house of SS, John and Paul sill stands 
asa remuaut of the by-gone splendors uf the Coelian. 








Wh, HISTORY OF SS. JOHN AND PAUL. AS CONNECTED WITH 
THE HOUSE ON THE GOELIAN. 

Historie and archwologic docaments unanimously inform us that 
Jobn and Paul lived in the middle of the fourth century from the 
reign of the great Constantine to that of Julian the Apostate. Their 
ges is woknown, for their birth-names have not been preserved, but 
only their Christian mame or agnomen which, according to custom, 
they probably received at the time of their baptism.” Tt is certain 

MCI, v%, 1067, Kexaemscaxy, Figen roman. laterals ds todimentina > Boras, 
1835, 
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that they were persons of mnch importance and high repnte at the 
imperial court in the time of the Constantines. It would seem that 
they at first followed a military eareer, in which they were very suc- 
ceessfil, and were then admitted to the imperial court ue high officers: 
‘lim romulei sercantes moenice regné, Barbarieos atrarunt amepe mucrone 
globes, 2s Florus of Lugdunum" writes ; and as we read in an anti 
phony of the ancient liturgy: sub Constantino Augusto militantes item 
Cloisti macipere meruerunt® Tn the paintings that wore made of 
them in various times avd places, they are always represented in mili- 
tary garb, and hence eame the weunl opinion of the valgar, that they 
‘wero never anything but soldiers. However, in a fresoo found in thelr 
house, they are drvsted in the palatine robes of officers of the palace, 
ach as were worn in the Byzantine period.” When, in $30, the im- 
perial court was transferred to Bymntinm, it is to be supposed that 
tho two illustrious conrtiers followed their prince to the new capital 
and remained there more or less regnlacly at their post up to the 
accession of Julian. ‘This opinion is made almost a certainty from 
the sum of the fists recountid in the Acts of these martyrs, and be- 
¢ause we know that Julian, after haying been saluted emperor, never 
again set foot in Rome, Among the many amphorde for private nse 
found inv the houso on the Coelian, there is one of singular importance 
forthe signs upon it, which show that it contained wine from Greeeeand 
that the sender was a Christian, Comm, De Rossi, in illustrating this 
object before the Acadamy of Christian Archwology, asserted among 
other things that the fuct, that this wine came from Hellenic lands nd 
would lead to the belief’ that the two saints 

















However this may be, it is certain that, after Julian became em= 
peror, Paul and John retired to private life im their honse on the 
Coolian, It ig not known how they came to own it, or when they 
first began to live there, ‘To judge from its position, so near to the 
Palace of the Caesars, it is to be conjectured that their position at the 
imperial court obliged them to choose a dwelling im this vicinity, and 
that this happened while the court was still in Rome, Nor is it 
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‘improbable that this house belonged to the Palace, as did all this part 
of the Coelian in the time of Nero and his Domus aurea. Or, judg 
ing from the great size of the building, it may have been the private 
palace of the princes Constantia, to whose special service John and 
Paul were attached ; and she may have left it by will to these faith- 
fal ministers usa roward for their services, ‘The house itself, as T 
shall shortly demonstrate, was of ancient plan, modified and restored 
several times during the third and fourth centuries, The religious 
paintings with which it was decorated in shout the middle of the 
fourth century show that already at that time it was inhabited by 
Christians, that is, by our martyrs. This is proof all the more 
beautiful that it isso rare (not to say unique) to find a private Roman 
howe adorned, like a chureh, with religious compositions, 

It is not my intention to discuss in this place the intricate question, 
& much disputed, of the Coustantia named in the Acts of SS, John 
and Panl, in order to decide who this princess was. I will only say, 
with Comm, De Rossi,” that she is not the Constantin of tho basilica 
of Sant’ Agnese on the Via Nomentana, nor is she one of the daughters 
of the emperor Constantine, but is one of his descendants, probably 
niece on the side of Hannibalianus or Gallus, the successive husbands 
of his daughter Constantina. In support of the truthfulness of the 
above-mentioned Acte that speak of Constantia, a fact should here be 
adduced from one of the paintings in the house on the Corlian, tis 
‘a fresco, of the close of the fourth century, which represents a com- 
pesition with six figures. Of these the principal are two young men 
standing on either side of a noble damsel, richly robed and of noble 
presence: De Rossi recognizes in them John and Paul and the princest 
Constantia: eum quid Augusto rediat Conetantia serto,? as wate Want- 
delbert, a writer of the ninth century. 

Neither is it my intention to enter into an examination of our 
present text of the Acts of 8S. John and Panl, either fur the purpose 
of extracting historic information or for deciding on their value from 
the critical standpoint, ‘They include, however, a side that must he 
touched upon, as it is connected with what forms the greatest inter- 
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De Rost, though previonsly prejudiced against the authenticity of the Acs in 
0 far to they refer t» Constantia, a» soon as he saw this palntine was converted to 


thy above interpretation. 
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est of these discoveries on the Coelian, We have found in the house 
of John and Poul not only an archsotogic monument of the frst 
onder but « Juminons proof of the truth of Christian traditions and 
historie reminiscences, According to Tillemont and his followers, 
these Acts are w tissue of fubles, # contemptible legend of Byzantine 
times, Sach eriticism is now shown to be false. ‘The monuments, 
discovered after more than fourteen centuries of oblivion, correspond 
perfietly und in every detail tothe description in the docuraent, Fur 
thermore, surprising as it may seem, it was possible, by following the 
indications of this document, to conduct the excavations by @ priori 
knowledge, in search (1) of the aves on which we read that the titulua 
Pammachii was erected ; (2) of the cella in which the oonfessorsof Christ 
were surrounded at night by the soldiers of Terentianus aud put to 
death ; (3) of the ditoh in which their hodies wore carefully hidden by 
teirbutchers; (4)of the confessio mndeon thesiteby Byzantius; finally, 
of the tomb and the traces of the three conteroporary: martyrs, Crispus, 
Crispivianus, and Benedict. With this document as a guide, T stic 
ceeiled in finding, one by one, all these precious remains spoken of'in it 
document held to be worthy of little faith ifuot totally spurious. And 
0 the discovery of the house on the Coelian may truly be called a tri- 
umph of historic truth and of the traditions of the Roman Church 

{¢ would be out of ‘place in this article to attempt to show minutely 
the correspondences hetween the Acta and the montunents discovered, 
‘Thus, in the Acts, itis suid, that secrecy having been enjoined regard- 
ing the place where the bodies of John and Paul had been placed, 
Crispus, Crispinianus, and Benedicta sought for them diligently and 
in anguish of spirit, and when they lid found them intra parietes 
cedium, they would come to venerate them and pray at the tomb, 
Now, in the monument itvelf, there are three paintings, dating from 
the close of the fourth century, placed next to one another on three 
separate walls, which reproduce thie story with singular ‘naturalness. 
In the Act it is added that the satellites of Juliau, having heart of 
the fiuct, ordered the capture of the three bold Christians who were 
caught ia flagrante on the spot, and were condemned to pay the 
penalty with their hevds, In the monuments, by the side of the three 
above-mentioned frescoes, are two others, painted at the same tin, 
which represent to the lift this arrest and this martyrdom in its must 
minute details. One of these details i, that the bodies of the martyrs 
are ignominiowsly cast to the dogs. ‘This also is represented by the 
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Christian painter a century before the slcte were written, ‘This pass- 
ng mention is suilicient for the present purpose, and a minute descrip- 
tion of the paintings will be given in its place when the confession 
cudibvis, to which they belong, is spoken of, 

‘A fow words may tow be said of the way in which the discavery 
of the hon of SS. John and Paul took place. Tt was not made by 
hance; as is usally the case, Lt was my intention to write some his 
torico-urehwological memoirs on the martyts of the Coclian and their 
tusilica, A study of the subject nt once showed me that the saints 
inhabited this declivity of the hill, and that the basilica rose over their 
house, At first, it was my opinion that little or nothing conld have 
tenuined of the building, as is unfortunately the ease with all the other 
meworiae known to have been erested in aaius eanctorum, T wished, 
however, to be certain of the facts, and, having noticed that the level 
of the street was in great part lower than that of the interior of the 
hhasilica, T began to hope that in this difference I might find some re- 
tins of the liouse, In March 1877, I lot myself down into one of 
the tombe made below the pavement of the basilica near the high altar, 
dng around in the earth and bones, and found traces of paintings that 
had all the characteristics of the art of the fourth century. Being 
encouraged by Comm. De Rosi, to whom I communicated my dis- 
covery, 1 proceeded to transport the bones to another spot in the 
church, and cleared the tomb of earth, demolishing all the modern 
ailditions made to convert it to sch use, After month's labor, T 
liad opened up an entire chamber, covered on three walls with fies 
oes of the period mentioned. From this chamber T passed, byw 
passage whieh discovered, into another, then into a third and so on, 
‘All the rooms that are placed on the main axis of the domus were 
filled with well-trodden earth up to the top and on their erushed 
ynults rested the mosaio-pavement of the basilies, ‘This made it a 
hnatter of great difficulty to empty them without injuring the eburch 
above. But this was finally accomplished, and now more than one 
half of the weer which was enclosed within the perimeter of the 
basilica iz unearthed and nogessible, ‘This part of the monnment is 
‘what will be described in this and successive papers, The exeava- 
tions are still continuing, und new discoveries are being made, but 
the muiin and historic part of the building is already opened up, and. 
future additions cannot change the archwologival dats which will here 
be given. 
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IV. PLAN OF THE HOUSE. 


‘Tyo main elasses of houses were distinguished by the Romans: 
the domus privata, that served a6 x dwelling for the owner of for a 
family ; and theinaula, which was either severn! houses joined together 
or several apartments suited to the nse of several tenants. ‘The noble 
and well-to-do classes usually lived in private house or paluce, while 
the common people, on the other hand, used to 1 life entirely in the 
‘open air, rented some rooms iu an ineule and were satisfied with very 
modest acoomodations. ‘The Coclian house inhabited by SS. John 
and Pan! who wore illustrions and wealthy, was a domue owned by 
them, though ftom its sive and from being surrounded wn all sides by 
streets it looked like an inela, 

Although differing in dimensions, in the number and arrangement 
of the rooms, wocording to the wealth of the owner or the conditions 
of the ground, Roman houses wore usually modelled on a similar plan. 
determined by architectural preeriptions and apecial laws then in 
vogue. ‘The prothyrien or entrance-tull led from the street to a large 
reotanguilar airiwn, covered only along its sides by a roof supported by 
columns or piers: this was the compluvium, in whose centre was a 
marble basin, the implueium, to roveive rainwater. ‘To the right and 
left of the portico were arrunged x number of cwsicula or rooms fir 
various domestic uses, At the end was the fablinum, the principal 
room in every Roman house, which sorved as a reveption-hall. It 
was open at both ends, so that it was possible, from the street, to see 
through the whole house from one end to the other, across the fa 
Minwn, Behind this hall was a second atrium, always present in houses 
in the least comfortable (even when the first was wanting), called the 
peretylium, from the colonuade that encircled jt. ‘This constituted the 
internal portion of the house, Along its covered sides were arranged 
tho chambers in which the family lived : the bed-chambers, eubiewla 
nocturwa et diven; the teiotintum or aining-room ; the pinacofheed 
or picture-gallery ; the conolari or halls reserved for the especial use 
of the owner, ec. Fountains and gardens usually adorned the 
peristyle, which was considemd the pleasantest part of the house, 
Such » model is followed in pearly all the houses of Pompeii. It is 
followed in the house on the Coelian, although its plan was several 
times modified daring more thin a century, and especially during 
the time of the martyrs. ‘The Romans had this peculiarity, thut, 
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unless it were impossible to do otherwise, they never demolished the 
‘old when they built the new, but left it and sought to unite the two. 
Te ik astonishing to see so often, in Rome ns in the province, several 
Kinds of construction in the same building, the different periods of 
which are evident, ‘Three such periods ary manifest in our Coelian 
house: that of the end of the second ventury; one of the third and 
fourth centuries; and one even of the fifth and sixth, after the house 
had been changed into basilica, These modifications affected. the 
original plan considerably, which also remains, in part, uncertain, 
owing to the incompleteness of the excavations, 

‘The main entrance, on the outside, tho oativin, prothyrum, anil com 
plicinos with the annexed buildings, are where at present stands the 
Tower field of the Pasionist rita, in the space between the municipal 
ritatras sad the new chapel of San Paolo delta Croce. 1 hive already 
‘sid that two streets pressed! at this point, one along the west side 
ofthe Cloudivm toward the Flavian ampitheatre, the other, from the 
Clawlinw to thw Palatino, along the tine of the Severian aqueduot, ‘The 
entrance of the house opens on the latter street, have not uncovered 
but hove merely investigated this front half of the building, the whole 
of which is outside the perimeter of the basilica, Only a few vestiges 
of it winain, distarbed by the work undertaken here during the laxt 
fifty years, Some beautiful polychromatio mosaics were found here, 
some of which were destroyed, others were again covered aver. More 
than one-half of tho peristyle, also, is lost, that part ontside the basilica, 
‘Tho columns of both atria are probably the sume that were wed in 
the constriction of the basilica, and still stand where Pammachh 
placed them, ‘They aro of bluck granite, a little over four metres in 
height, with a diameter of 60 centimetres, For a lange basilien with 
thece naves, at least twenty metres high, columns of auch small dimen 
sionsmusthave appeared oatof all proportion, asthey certainly are; ht 
the pions founder, ia erecting the church within the dwelling of the 
martyrs, may have preferred to pass over architectural proportions in 
onder to put to such use the coltmns that were associated with the 
ilar use wae made of all the other decorntive marbles of 


















in the are 
fimited by the altar ofS, Saturninus and that of S, Pammachios, under 
the left nave of the church, Investigations on this spot have made 
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this certain, but the site ts still filed with rubbish, Consequently, 
of the entire house only tho inner chambers have bean proserved in 
good condition, those which aresituated behind the peristyle, Fortu- 
nately, this was, 60 to apea, the heart of the house, the part in which 
the owners dyelt, ‘This is clear from the arrangement of the rooms 
mentioned above sis on the axis of the building, and from their rioh 
decoration of mosaics and frescoes; whereas all the others of which 
there is any trice are not only without decoration but are of an inferior 
quality. ‘The same may be ssid of the other adjacent rooms on the 
sano floor, which will be described in anothur place. 

That pure of the house which E term the parte wobile, and which isin 
the reur of the peristylo, consists of five parallel rows of tyro chambers. 
In tho thinl and central rov is the tablinum, about ix metres one by 
five in width. A large arched opening leads from it into the inter 
nal atrium, and another similar archway of the opposite side opens 
into & second smaller chamber or passageway. From this second 
roomy which was open on the side ficing the street, the fablinum re 
ceived light and air, ‘Two doors in tho side-walls Ted into adjoining 
rooms, However the uso of the fablinwm may haye varied, in sie 
ceive periods, trom its original purpose of containing the farnily 
archives, it was an indispensable part of every Roman house. Tn 
this case, instead of Leing placed in front of the periatylinm, itis be- 
ind it, perhaps for topngraphic rawons, 

Of the other rows of rooms one only has not yet been freed from. 
earth. “Thick pattition-walls separate these rooms, which eoramuni= 
tate by means of wide passages opened in the walls, ‘Two of these 
rows have asimplo archway instead of this division-wall. A glanco at 
tho plan om ratte xvr will show the details of the entire wrrangement. 

‘The rhomboidal shape given to ull these rooms of the parte nobile 
appear strange, expecially as tho street itelf ig at right angles 
with the nxis of the building, and therefore could not be the emse of 
this angular dovintion, A careful examination of the 11.48 will show 
that this deviation inorvases gradually from south to north. "The first 
zone of the building near the Clirua Soaurt is perfectly reotangalar ; the 
second is almost 80 vn one side, while on the otbor it deviates slightly 
from the rygular plan, from one end to the others and, finally, the third 
bends so much at the atrium and in turning becomes so narrow as to 
violate all rales and proportions, ‘The only: explanation of this i, that, 
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before the house was reduced to its present condition, a second street 
‘pasted along that side, obliging the builder to follow its line,” 

‘The eryptopartious or corridor that flanks the oblique aide of the 
‘court isstill paved with those polygons of lava which the Ronians ted 
for their public roads, ‘This extends over a surfice of two metres, 
‘which is the width af an ordinary street: beyond that point the pave- 
ment is of a different kind. 

When the street was abandoned and the honse wns enlarged on that 
side, various modifications of the structure beeame necessary. ‘There 
are still evident proofs of this fut. In the middle of the front wall 
of the old building, whére is now the great opening which joins the 
tabtinum to the court, there ned to be w simple exit of small sim, 
‘This was one of the outer doors of the honse > the enlargement both in 
height and breadth dates from the fourth century. Resides this door 
there were no others that opened on to the street, from the ¢abdinum 
‘onward at least; nor were there any in the opposite wall. It ther 
fore becutne necessary, in arder to establish communication betwoon the 
first building nnd the now additions, to open two doorways, one in each 
wall, As thewe were found to be sufficiently strong, it was deemed not 
nedessary to place over them architraves orarches, and this is enough. 
to show them to belong to a date tater thun the building. 

“At about the same time, several other ndjoining constrictions were 
added to the house: of this there are still visible traces in the joinings 
which belong to the fourth centry, whereas all the added parts belong: 
to the third or oven perhaps t the second century. It is easy to iden- 
tify these additions, on the PLAN, as they all are built on an axis differ= 
fet from that of the house proper, just described ; and, besides, the 
inragularity shows that they have nothing to do with the original plan 
of the house, ‘The additions are distinguished on the ruax by a 
Tighter tint. 

Back of the five rows of rooms that composed the appartamento 
nobile is 4 rectangular space four and a half metres wide and twenty= 
five mets long—the exact width of the fagade of the house on tht 
idle, Within this enclosed space, which has been only partially exea- 
‘vated, six doors open onto the street often mentioned, the Cllews Seri, 
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each one of which corresponds to one row of rooms or to one of the 
passageways that lead to them, In the fourth century, division-walls 
were plased there at different points, in order to prevent passing through 
these doors. At first, however, this entire gallery was open, and looked 
like long vestibule with doors that communicated with the inner 
rooms, Was this, then, the prothyrum, and therefure the place of the 
main entrance to the original house? Lf it were so, we should be 
obliged to regard it as of very small dimensions, ws without peristyle 
or adrivin, on account of the streets that ciroumsoribed it. Any opinion 
would be but a mer conjecture, Ttean only be asserted, with safety, 
that at the time of SS. John aud Paul the doww coolimiontana bad no 
entrance on that aide, and the six doors, interrupted by walls, served 
but to'give light and air. I was hence Jed to seek for the main en- 
trance to the house of the fourth century at the point where T found 
it, namely, beyond the tabliinm, outside the perimeter of the husilica. 

‘The house therefirn received light from the streot on the south side, 
and on the mirth received it from other doors and windows whi 
opened onto the inner court. After the works of the fifth century, 
however, all these openings were closed or were covered by two walls 
which were then built within the house itself, along its two sides, in 
onder to place upon them the twenty-four columns of the shure, 
‘Thus was the ancient building Jefe svithin the perimeter of the new, 
cand was out into three parts, following the line of the three naves of 
the bosilieas not only the light but all communication between the 
seotions was eut vif ‘Those walls are given ou the PLAN. 
























\V. SECTION AND STRUCTURE OF THE BUILDING. 


‘Tho house hud two stories, or three including the sground-oor, 
‘To the ancient habit of preserving the old in ruisiny new constructions 
we owe the preservation of the figade of these three stories at the 
time of the construction, in the fifth century, of the busiliea iu lomo 
sanetorwm. This tagado is still visiblo on the left side of the strect of 
8, Giovanni e Paolo, and comprises the entire south side of the church, 
‘To the ground-floor belong the six great arched doors symmetrically 
arranged in a row as a periaterua ur inner portico, Above them are 
two rows of windows, indicating the lines of the two npper stories. 
When these stories were destroyed in onter to make way for the basilica, 
their outer wall was retainell to become that of the church, ‘The 
‘windows of the first atory wero closed, and those of the second story 
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rete ised as the clerestory of the basilica, ‘Their tops only were 
destroyed in order to lengthen them and adapt them to their new mse, 

This example of a three-storied fayade of an ancient house may be 
said to be the only one known. In Herculaneum something of the 
Kind is seen in» amall ono-storied building ;7* and recently at Pom- 
‘pelt has been uncovered, on s hill-side, a house which appyars to have 
had several stories; but such examples may be termed ruins or vestiges 
that have nothing comparable to the jgrandiose fade of onr domun 
eodtimantana, ‘Ther were, of course, both in Rome nnd in the pro= 
vines, many higher and more magnificent buildings. We know that 
special laws were pussed to keep within bounds the minis to raise 
houses to # great fight. Partly from the too-rapidl incréase of the 
population, purtly through private vanity, this abuse had become 
quite general, and Petronina wrote of it, aedificant auro, scilewpun 
‘ad giderc follint ;® and the rhetor Aristides could say, that all Ttaly 
could not hold the buildings of the immense city, if they were reduced 
to wsinglo floor* But ull such buildings have been destroyed, and 
this one wonld vertainly:have suffered a like fate had it not heen incor 
porated in the constructions of the busifien. 

‘The hwight of the hous» from the street-level is about fifteen metres; 
aix of which belong to the ground-floor and fonr to each of the upper 
stories, This height is in perfect architectural relation to the length 
of the building, which ig about thirty metres. Without being at 
all ridh inv the display of marbles and decoration, the great fugade 
on thi (ire Soauri is singularly fine in the arrangement of its parts 
and for its elegance, even since it was deprived of all ornament and 
‘reduced to the bare wall, In the drawing reproduced in vivre, xv1t, T 
have confined myself to copying present fuots, except in so far as [have 
fof ont curtain arches built, during the Middle Ages, to support that 
side vf the basilica, as well a somo repairs exeented from tine to time. 
‘Neither is the fagute continued in the drawing : it originally stretch 
oloven metres further along the same line up to the portico of the 
Dasilicn, beyond tho five rows of chambers which furm the main seo 
tion of the house, It is o€ different design and period, ‘The wine 
dows in this part of the wall whioh, like the others, were closed in the 
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fifth contury, are of a single story and do not correspond in either 
form of level with the preceding ; and, besides, there is no exit of any 
sort on the ground-floor. It is easy to-sce that this outer wall belongs 
building which T mentioned above as having been ndded to the 
ive building during the fourth eentary, ‘That it isso, is shown, 
by the plan on PLATE XVI. 

‘The illustration of this fagade will render more minute descrip- 
tion unnecessary. One further remark it is interesting to make: all 
the windows that remain intact, as are those on the first floor, had a 
wooden architrave under the brick arch or rather arehivolt, and thie 
wood still remains in place, in good preservation, This is not so re 
imarkable, considering the great care taken by the ancients in their 
hoice of wood for constriction, and im their selection of the season 
for cutting it?” Flaminio Vacca relates, in the time of Pins V, that, 
in demolishing some walls of the Repablican period” in the forum 
of Nerva at the so-called Aveo dei Pantani, there were found dove- 
tailed wooden crossbars use) to bind together the Inrge stone 
blocks?” In the Neroniati port at Anzio, the beams of the founda 
tions of the moles still remain, of extremely hard oak,” and just as 
well preserved was the wood extracted from the lake of Nemi known 
tinder the name of nave di Tiberio, which also belonged to founda 
tions.” On the west side of our house on the Coclian, there remains 
of the facade all that part which serves as the end-wall of the basilica 
on either side of the apse, above the botanical garden. In the next 
chapter, I shall describe this side. ‘The other two fronts have been 
cither demolished or hidden by the ancient and modern constructions 
of the church. 

Several staircases joined together the different apartments of the 
building. ‘The main stainase was pliced in the imner court at the 
entrance to the ¢ahliaum, on the left. ‘Ther remains only a portion 
of it, consisting of fifteen steps, reaching as far as the level on which 
‘was built, at the elose of the fourth century, the conjesrio of the 
eponymous tartyrs, The traces of other steps on the two sidewalls 
show that they continiued in the same direction for some distance, in 
fact, as far as the story above, which was placed at least a motre above 
the level of the present pavement of the church ; so that there must 
have heen at least twenty steps. They were made uf stone frum the 
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‘Tivoli quarries (pictra tidurting), and rested on « tunnel-vanlt out 
structed between two walls, with an almost uniform width of 1,70 
mot, Of these T have found only some vestiges, neconding to which 
T have sought to reidjust the stairway in order to. make it passable. 
Before the house wae abandoned and filled with earth, pilyrims used 
it in coming to the martyrium of the saints John.and Paul, 

“Another small stairway, under the preceding one, lod from. thie 
ground-iloor to the rooms added at a later date, near the peristyle, 
‘how being on a lower lovel, it was necessary to place some steps at 
the pening made at the point of communication. A third stairease, 
not more than a metre wide, led to another lower tory yet to be 
described, and still another led by a different way to the upper stories, 
‘The two latter stories, not having yet even been excavated, are not 
ropresentod on the P1.As 

‘A few words are now in order regarding the eonstruction of the 
building and itediffereut parts, As in the great part of constructions 
of the imperial period,® nothing but bricks are employ’, sometimes 
red, sometimes yellow, ‘The facing of the walls is good, and. varied 
accorditig to the various periods of construction and the requirements 
of the site. Nearly overywhere triangular bricks are nsod, with which 
are mingled, after a certain number of courses, the usual counies of 
square bricks commonly called gofoni, which served to unite mare 
firmly the facing with the inner mass of the wall.!! In the earlier 
walle of the second and third centuries, the theing is intorrupted at 
regular intervals by rectangles of reticulated work made of small 
pieces of taf eut in cubes and fitted together like wedges, giving a 
design resembling a network: ‘This method of consteuction is known 
to have been introduced imo Tuly during the last times of the Re 
public, and to have ended with the early Empire, But, although these 
walls of the second ynd third conturies are of fine material and pr 
ise workmanship, almost all those of the fourth aro of the worst kind 
of construction, In both, however, there is this peculiarity, contrary 
to general custom, that the facing begins, not at the pavement of the 
rooms but ut the lowest foundations. ‘The same artistic difference ix 
noticeable in the urches : among those of n good period there are sev= 
eral of such fine construction as to equal the finest Neronian brick= 
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‘work, while others, of later date, are astonishingly irmgalar and 
carelessly built, 

‘The inner and outer doorways nee of varying shapes and sizes, 
Some were topped with a round arch, others, 1 infer, with a low arch 
erected overs marblearchitrave. ‘Thisinference is based on the sockets 
Thaye found in all of them, with evident marks of the chisel used to 
extract the marble when the house was abandoned, ‘The thresholds 
also werv of marble, a8 may be seen from a few that still remain in 
place. ‘The form of the ceilings varies asconding to the different shape 
of the rooms: somo are a eela, others haye crossvuults or barrel 
vaults, the latter form being used in nearly all the balls that varied 
much froma square plan, With a few exceptions, all were covered 
with stuoco, withont any cornices of other decoration in relief or in 
ao ; this flat surface being covered in the finest rooms with a freseoed. 
divoration, The height of their imposts was in proper proportion to 
the size of the walls. Their hoight in the oontre is, in all the rooms of 
the parte nobile five and a half metres in the rooms of lesser import 
ance, there is x medium height of three metres, 

Ta one place only have T found any indication of the flat ceiling, 
Which is, nevertheless, of suck frequent use in Roman architectsre 
under the names of eaelium (Vitruving, vit. 3) or lamar (Cicero, 
; Vitr,, vit. 2.2). Lam not able to say how the build 
{ng was covered, as no part of the roof remains. ‘The common custom, 
we Kuow, was to cover the most costly buildings with marble tiles and 
labs, while the interior houses bud brick tiles, (egulae and inbrices.® 
Th the heap in which were buried all the remains of the destroyed parts 
of the honse, have been found a great quantity of marble fragments 
belonging 0 the first kind of roofing and none blonging to the 
second, though terruetta fragments of other descriptions have come 
to light in cousiderable quantity. This would lead to the belief, that 
the roof was certainly of marble, ‘The Romans sometimes uni ter 
races instead of roof, as is now often done in Italy, in order to secure 
paves for talcing tho air without leaving the house. In cur hotse, 
T have found trices of this custom, also, over chamber which is now 
in great part destroyed, to which I shall refer Inter. 

‘As already noticed, the tise of marble devoration in private houses 
‘was introduced on the Coelian by Manmurra, who was the first to carry 
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‘out this form of adorument in his own house. It was therfore to be 
expected that, in'the noble honse of 8S, fon and Panl, this oustom. 
should be followed, Traces of marble inerustations, frieaes, and 
‘orpaments of all descriptions have been found here in great quantities, 
giving us a bigh opinion of the beauty of the interior decoration of 
the rooms, Unfortunately, these are but minute frugments of what 
was destroyed by ruthless hands, Slabs of all kinds, cornices, bas 
relief, friezes, hands, squares, coldnnettes, capitals, bases, efo., all 
worked in the Bnest style, have been collected in great number om all 
tho points where excavations were carried an—earystiuin, granite, alae 
hastor, black and vord antique, coratatious, fuyitiews, porphyry, aud x 
great variety of other kinds of rare marbles, known and used in Rome 
and juentioned by Vitruvius and Pliny, were used in tinting the 
rooms with their vatied «lors 

‘The majority and the best of the flat marbles were paved in the 
pavements, Among the Romans, the commoner floors were covered 
with broad slabs of woll-polishid terracotta or with bricks bound 
togetlior with fine mortar and arranged like a fish-bone ; it was called 
opie spicutum fron ite reserablance to an ear of earn, A second kind 
consisted of a simplo layer of pobbles (aatraco) and potsherds well 
pounded, called opus vigninun. AIL three of these ordinary kinds 
‘wore tsed in the houss iu oertain erypts and calls for domestic prur- 
yoses, In the noxt placo came the slabs of marble, almost square in 
shape and of w single enlor, uses in the simplest form of luxurious 
pavements. Moro than one hall in this honso was paved in this 
fashion, ax is shown by the regular imprints on the axéraco left after 
the romoval of the marbles, Elsewhere, use was made of & mosaic 
of pure white without decoration, called by Vitruvius opus texwella- 
um, from its reetangalar cubes, ‘The work of this description int our 
Coclian howe is extromely oaroloss and irrogulir in the arrangement 
of the cubes, showing it to have boon exeouted in the fourth oeutnry. 
‘Tho portiooes around the peristylo, which have beon only partially 
exploted, were paved fn this manner. 

‘hore were also in the building far richer pavements. Such were 
those of fine mosaic of geometrio design in white and black, or in yellow, 
rod and groen, cubes ; tho opus seotile made of larger picces of marble 
‘of varions colors, cut in varied shapes. Serpentine, palombiuo, por= 
phyzy, white and yellow marbles, are the dominant kinds used in this 
house, as at Pompeii and elsewhore. ‘The extraordinary number of 
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dispersed crustae or of more or less fragmentary groups of them, which 
have been found in the exeavations, shows that there were many rooms 
paved in this fashion, Of the opus rermioulatum, or musiewm properly, 
20 called, which depicted figured compositions, I have found no oer- 
tain traces, Tsay that there has been no certain indication of such 
work, for, of the many pieces of this opus picked up among the ruins, 
and forming parts of figures on a ground of gold or of blue lapis lasuli, 
Tam not able to decide whether they belong to the house of the third 
and fourth centuries or to the basilica of the fifth century. 

‘This is sufficient to show that, iu this respoot also, the Domus evei= 
‘montana: was not inferior to the richest Roman houses of the day. 
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NOTES ON ORIENTAL ANTIQUITIES. 
(Piare XVIIL] 


IX. A BABYLONIAN CYLINORIGAL BASRELIEF FROM URUMIA 
WN PERSIA. 

‘This basrelief, now in the possession of the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York, wns found in the mound of Geng-tepe, near the city 
and lake of Urnmin, both of which were well known to the Assyrian 
kings, and were the seene of their campaigns, For a description of 
the mound and chamber in which the basrelief was found, T am in- 
Aebted to Mr. E, C, Shedd, son of the Rey. J. H. Shedd, D. D., 
missionary among the Nestorians of Persia. Mr. Shedd was a teacher 
at Urumia at the time of the discovery of the cylinder, and visited 
the chamber in. which it was found. T give his necount. 

“Over the entire plain of Urumia are seattered ush-hills of various 
sizee, to the number, at least, of twenty-five or thirty, and others are 
found on the plain of Sulduz, south of Urumia, but none to the north, 
in Salmas, ‘These hills are, in some cases, composed entirely of nshess 
in others the ashes have been added to a small natural eminenee, In 
fact, there is scarely an eminence on the plain that has wot been in- 
creased, usually to a vory large extent, by this means, 

“Since the beginning of this century, the inhabitants have used these 
ashes to fertilize their fields, and.a very large amount of broken pot 
tery, and some brick and stone walls, have been coutinually uncovered, 
the stone being removed and sold. So far as we know, no ent stone 
hhas teen found. 

“The two largest hills are those of Degala and Geog-tepe. Dogala 
Hill is composed entirely of ashes: it is about 100 feet high and 1000 
fect Wing, At a point near the bottom of this hill a foundation-wall 
of burnt brick was disoovered ; the bricks measuring at least eix inches 
thiok by eightnen to twenty-four inches long. 

“Unbroken earthenware dishes are also frequently discovered. ‘The 
variety of stylo in the earthenware is not great. The most common 
forms aro a round pot, with a «mall handle and large spout, and a 
round stand, open at both ends, and usually with long rectangular 
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‘openings in the sides, Tike lange slits. A. few specimens have some 
‘ornamentation ; in one case, men on horseback are represented in an 
exceedingly erude manner, the horses led by footmen. The discoveries 
being made by ignorant workmen, it was impossible to learn at what 
depth the varions specimens were found. , 

“Graves, also, have come to light. Ina grave found at a depth ot 
about fifteen feet, half-way down the hill, was a skeleton near whose 
shoulders stood two jars, exactly alike, A roughly executed orna~ 
mentation, consisting chiefly of a number of goats or rams, all intended 
to be exactly alike, extended around the centre of each jar. We have 
heard that skeletons have been found fyuried in large earthen jars, 
ch as are yet used in Persia for storage. 
jut, interesting ue Degala Hill is, Geog-tepe Hill is, in some 
respects, yet more 20, Copper rings and bracelets have here been 
found arranged aroand the skeletons in the graves. 

“Tmay here remark that all these remains show signs of consider- 
ableantiquity. The surfaces of the burnt bricks crumbled very readily, 
and, of the skeletons, ustally not more than a few pieces of bone remain. 
In the spring of 1888 the inhabitants of Geog-tepe commenced building 
anew chureb on the hill. Needing water for building purposes, they 
started a well. After digging down some distance they struck the 
room in which the eylinder was found, ‘The floar of this room is on 
the snrfice of the earth proper, under a deposit of ashes nearly 27 foet 
deep. Its dimensions were as follows: length, 19 fi. 3 ins. ; width 
at floor, 7 3 ins; width at coiling, 4 ft. 3 ins.; height, 7 ft. 2 ins. 
‘Tho walls were very rudely built of uncat sandstone, quarried into 
rough oblong blocks, ‘This sandstooe is the common building-stone 
of the country, and there is a quarry of it, about three-quarters of a 
mile distant, from which thee blocks might hnve come. ‘The blocks 
wore about 1 ft high, and 22-35 &. long. ‘There was no noticeable 
mark of any cutting-instrument on the blocks, ‘The floor was paved 
‘with common sandstone flags. Some small fragments of bones were 
found under this, but so exceedingly rotten that it was impossible to 
make anything out of them, 

The vault was formed in the following manner: about four ft. 
above the floor, a course of stones projected slightly beyond that on 
‘which it rested, and from that point upward every soceeding course 
had a similar projection until the room at the ceiling was three feet 
narrower than at the floor, ‘The remaining space was covered by huge 
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lat stones, one of which measured nine fl in length. There was no 
doorway, hut on one side, in about the centre of the room, was.a hole 
in the wall, about one foot square, thnt extended considerable dis~ 
tance, No mortar was used in the constraction, and no attempt was 
made to smooth the projecting comers of the stones or to make them 
fit closely together.” 

Mr. Shodd informs me that quite a number of the earthenware ves 
sels found in these mounds haye been collected in the musewin of the 
Missionary Collego at Urumia,' 1 eannot believe that the mounds 
are, as Mr. Shedd fancies, composed wholly of ashes: they are rathor 
of clay which has become mixed with ashes and saturated with the 
nitrous salts of organic decomposition, One of the aldest known works 
of Babylonian sculpture gives us the design of « burial-mound in the 
process of making, the men carrying up baskets of earth and empty~ 
ing them over the corpses of the slain? 

Tt will be obaneved that the chamber in which the oylinder wax 
found swt constructed on archale principles of architeuture, rennin 
ing one of certain prehistoric Greok and Italie chambers, and expecially 
of some Etruscao tombs, for example, those of the archaic necropolis 
of Orvieto which dato from the vir cont. 1. 0. The corbelled 
vault was formed by courses of stones projecting one over another. 
Tn this ease, the inner face of the vault was not cut ro ms to form m 
continuons line, but the stone conrses wore left in the form of inverted 
stops. The space betwoen these converging courses at the top mews 
ures four feet, and is covered by flat labs, a peouliarity: whieh places 
thie chasnber in a category totally different from the early do 
Greek fholoi, and one which seems to belong ton more prin 
stago of architectural development. This appears not to have been tho 
tisual mothod of making the Assyrian yaults, but was found by 
in the older Babylonian consteuctions of Mugheir (Ur), in brick, of 
coure, Lf we may draw any conclusion from the coustruction of 
‘ohamber on the ground-lovel of the hill of Goog-tepe, we should be 
carried buck toa period indefinitely earlier than 800 1, 

‘The eylinder (rate xvsti—1) is of translucent alabaster, the sur 
face being rendered somewhat opaque by exposure, Tt is 94 milli- 

11 ay ad tht nthe tary ofthe collage fe easier collection of Syrian 
mmnuncript, githered from old monusteries and churches, amt that ¢kilful copyiste 
fueniah, at w cheap rns, eopon for European or American echotars 
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icters Long, and 69 mm, in diameter ; the walls aro about 6 mm, 
thick, ‘The lower edge is ornamented with the lines of altetnating 
rectangles used to designate hills: the upper edge is ornamented with 
‘a line of rectangles, of whieh the alternato ones aro deeply cut. ‘The 
designs appear to be archaic Babylonian, Two doors swing outward 
‘on their posts, and are held by bearded porters, who wear only a low, 
two-horned cap and a short fringed garment or skin, hanging from n 
girdle at the waist, Between the two gates is the sun-god, Shamash, 
in his ordinary conventio#al form. Ele has the low, two-horned exp, 
‘anil wears t long garment hanging down behind, and. open in front:to 
expose his advanced left log. This foot is lifled on a low bill, but the 
Jeg is not properly drawn, #0 n+ to show the bent knee, but is made 
shorter than the othor, In hip right hand he carries a elub sith 
kth nent the top, resting on his shoulder ; in his left hand, whieb is 
partly extended forward, he holds a weapon which hue a blade, but 
Which is not notched as this weapon generally is om the cylinders. 
Behind the left-hand porter stands Ea-boni between two upright 
standards: his ftco is in front view, a8 woual, but he steps toward the 
go, ‘The front standard he holds in his two lianda: it has, at the 
top, n conical object over thrve ring-like protuberanees. (The stan 
dard behind Ea-bani has, at the top, an ornament like a monkey 
sented with ite bent knees clos up to ite body, and several waving 
ines rising from the top of its head, Ka-bani bas a twisted our} on 
‘each side of hin howd, and his tail is earefully ourled. The phallic 
ong is pronounced, as on the cylinders, but is differently drawn, 
Behind the right-hand porter three figures in procession approach 
the wod, ‘The first figure may be # man: his headdress has boon lost; 
‘ono hand is naised, and the othor, laid wcross his waist, comes out from 
‘under his garment, which hangs unbelted over his shoulders, and 
reaches to the knee of the front leg and nearly to the ankle behind. 
‘The noxt figure ie the common representation of what T regard to be 
the goddess As, wife of Shamash, with a long founced garment and 
oth fiands lifted before hee ; shi has the same low, two-borned eap 
tht ix worn by all, unless it be the Ogure last desoribed, whos head~ 
dross has been lost ; abe has five rings about her neck, bracelets (as had 
the previous figare), and her usual long pigtail which curls over at the 
end. Bohind hor is a bearded divine figure, with the right arm bare, 
and w long garment which reaches to the feet, hanging from the other 
shoulier and covering all the left arm except the hand = his hands are 
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clasped cross his waist, somewhat as in the Tel-loh seulptares, except 
that the fingers of the oater hand fall over, inatend of rising from under, 
the other hand, Al the figures are barefooted ; they have large noses 
and prominent eyes; and they wear their hair turned yp in a lange roll 
behind, exoopt the two porters, whose hair hangs down behind over 
their shoulders, ‘The relief of the figures is as much as 2 or 2} mil= 
Himeters. The lower edge is square and rather thick, as if the 
der was meant to stand on it, while the upper part is reduced to. thin 
eilge. The right-hand gate has heen partly corroded away by water, 
8 also a portion of the male head near it, ‘Two small picces near the 
top were broken off long ago, hut what ts missing is of no special im 

e ‘Th innor surface shows the tool-marks, whieh run longi= 
tadinally, proving that it was not turned out on a wheel, ‘The eutite 
surface without and within wx coated with black paint, or bitumen, 
of which considerable patches rwmain: it must have considerably: 
marred the finish of the work, which was quite good, 

‘This object lw+ a very special value in tho stndy of Babylonian 
mythology. Tn this Joursas, (vol. 161, pp. 60-50), 1 published a 
paperon The Rising Sun on Babylon udlera, in which T showed 
that the scans iu which George thw saw the building 
of the tower of Babsl urv really representations of the sun-god ooning 
‘out of the gates of tho morning, and either stepping up over a mountain 
or lifting hinnself by hands placed on mountains on each side 
of him, T then quoted trom Babylonian hynins to show that this 
scene is abundantly described. I also expressed the opinion, whiob it 
‘was impossible to prove, that we have @ conventional later farm of 
this aun-god on those common hematite gylinders ofa little later period 
which give usa bearded deity in a long robe, with one bane leg ex 
tended and the foot resting on a stool, and genorally eurrying n weapon 
like notched sword. We here have full proof that this conjecture 
‘wus correct. Here we find this common form of the god with the foot 
raised, and connected for the first time with the two gates and the 
porters. ‘There can beno question of the identification ; and Tam the 
more convinced that the flounoed goddess who hese, as so often on the 
seal-cylinders, accompanies him is his wife Aa, though T admit that 
the various yoddesses wore not much differentiated in art, and that 
thiis same form was probably employed to represent Sala, the wife of 
Rammay, and perhaps the wives of other gods, 

‘There ure no sare means of settling the age of this cylindrical ob- 
ject; but the archwologic indications, in my mind, point to a very 
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early date. Hitherto, the gates with the sun-god have been found 
only in the archaic Babylonian period; but here we have what ap- 
pears to be a transition from this to the later form which is found 
on the cylinders which date, according to Pinches (The Babylonian 
cand Asayriaan Cylinder Seals, pp. 7,8) from 1500 to 2500 n.¢. ‘There 
is nothing in the art of the relief under diseussion which would forbid 
tus dating it from this early period of about 2000 to 2600 n. ¢,; indeed, 
the peculiar style of cheeelure, oF, eather the two stylee—one that of 
the porters, in which the hair hangs down the neck, and the other, that 
in which it is arranged in a large fold or knot, behind—are, I think, 
characteristic of a period which approaches the archaic. I confess 
that {am inclined to make this object, on archicologie grounds, as 
old as two thousand or more years ac. regard its purely Baby- 
Jooian product, which was conveyed, probably in some conquest of a 
very carly period, to this distant land of the Mini. 


X. TIAMAT AND OTHER EVIL SPIRITS, AS FIGURED ON 
ORIENTAL SEALS. 


"Phe conflict between Bel-Merodach and the dragon Tiamat is very 
frequently figured on the Assyrian seals, but not, s0 fr us present 
Knowledge goes, on the Babylonian seals, ‘The typical Assyrian form 
4s that which appears in Smith's Chakteam Genesis, ps 114, which 
representa the god armed with his scimitar and pursuing, at full spec, 
the composite monster, who, when escape is impossible, rises upright 
‘on her hind fet, apparently halting and turning about to resist the 
attack. Tiamat appears, ws in the larger and more elaborate repre 
resontations on the palace-wall of Nimrid, in her conventional form, 
with the head, front logs and feet of a linn, short square wings, the 
hody covered with feathers, a short fan-shaped tail, and the hind legs 
and claws of a bird of prey. ‘This type of griffin, or rather chimera, is 
very marked and characteristic. On one vylinder, however, belonging 
to Me. F.W, Williams of New Haven, thedragon becomes real serpent 
(e1. xvin-2), In the later oylinders of Assyria, or still later in the 
time of the sond Babylonian Empire, or the Persian Empire, we 
find that ‘Tiamat is replaced by varions human-headed sphinx-like 
figures,or even by birds, Indeed, there are so many transitional forms, 
before we come to the characteristic Persian representation of the 
divine her» fighting n Hon, that it seems ne if there resulted a conft- 
sion between the idea of Bel-Meradach fighting the dragon, and tho 
contlict of Gisdubar and Ea-bani with the lion and the batfilo, 
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There is, in some of these representations, a feature that needs a 
consideration which it has uot received ; that is, the smaller griffin, 
‘or chimera, which appears between the legs of Meroduch, also swiftly 
parsuing Tiamat, It appears in its most perfect form on an Assyrian 
serpentine eylinder helonging to me, which is the finest representation 
of this scone, in ite original form, that is known to me (Pls XVIt~3). 
‘Another extremely fine specimen, belonging to Mr, R. S. Williams 
(of Udea, N. ¥,), figured in this Jouusan (11, PLATE v8), Is out 
in chalowlony, but, being wrought in part with tho wheel, is less 
dolined in somo of thy outlines, Other good spesimens are find int 
Lajard, Oulte de Midhra, xxi, xxxvirt. Lt is evident that 
this amaller dragon is one of the allies of Merodach, not of ‘Tiamat. It 
is oviilontly running at full speed, with the lege thrown forward and 
the baok at full length, the mouth open and the tongue thrust out, ax 
in the caso of tho largor dragon, It ix not lying prostrate, as appears 
by comparivon of this and the Williamseylindor, Ut is to be explained 
from the story of the conflict botween Merodach and ‘Tiamat found in 
the fourth tnblot of the creation-sories, After thy deseription of the 
arming of Merodach, which I will quote later, wo read ! 

















"Hf create the evi wind, the hostile wir, the storm, the teanpest, 
the four winds, the voven winds, the whirlwind, the unending wis j 
tue caused the wins he hui exoated to isue forth, soven ia all 
‘confouniling the sragon Tiamat, we they swopt wfter hi." 





Later, when the conflict was joined, we read : 


“tho exil wind that seieth frown bell Ie sent bare lin 
‘Tiamat opened hier moath to wallow 
tke made tho evil win fo enter a that sie cou not lobe her Tips, 
‘of the wind tortured her ytomneh, and 
prontrated anil nr mouth wn twit" * 














nis created to necompany Merodach 
and nid in his attack. Tn the story of the attack, the wind becomes 
singular: “He made the evil wind to enter.” In reducing the story 
ton design for w oylinder, all tho evil winds could no more be pictured 
than all the weapons with whioh the god armed himself, Only one 
weapon is usually given, the straight-handled scimitar, ar sickle, tho 
weapon unrivalled " of the poem. We may, with considerable confi- 
dence, conjecture that the horrible composite monster who accompanies 
Merodach is this “evil wind similar in race to the evil Tiamat, and 
represented in the same fashion, A well-known winged statuette 
"Savon, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 381, 382 
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representing the evil southwest wind (Perrot ot Chipies, 1, p. 496) 
mingles human with animal aud bird characteristios, and belongs to 
another type. A similar form for an evil spirit is used also for the 
eath-demon on the back of the brotze funeral-tablet deseribed by 
Clormont-Ganneau (Perrot et Chipiez, 1, pp. 303—4). 

T have romarked that the representation of the fight betwoon Mo- 
ruddach and ‘Tiamat does not emerge in art until fhe Assyrian period, 
and T have heen sometimes inclined to believe that the myth, as told 
in the fourth cteation-tablet, was of a comparatively late origin. 
Neverthicless itis to be remembered thut the dragon is not unknown 
to Babylonian art: perhaps a dozen or moro eylinders are known in 
which it appears, in an upright position, and in no special relation to 
other figures on the oylinder, unless its open month sometimes seem 
to threaten a human figure before it, or, ag in. one oF tyv cases, it is 
in aw attitude of conflict with another figure. "The dragon-form ig 
perftetly distinct and marked: the lion-bead, the wings, and the 
fathered hind-tegs, and eaglo-claws, There ean be no mistake about 
its being the ame form of dragon as Tiamat in the representation of 
hher conflict with Merodach, Nevertheless, as we have already seen 
that tho evil wind may be represented under the same griffin-form, the 

“evidonioo, that tis really Tiamat, is less completo than we might desise, 
We can only say that these cylinders make it probable that ‘Tiamat ix 
1a faotor in tho Babylonian as well as in the lator Assyrian art, 

But wo now come to another cylinder (wr. xvrLr—4), an impression 
of which las lately come into my possession, and which is the i 
mediate occasion of this paper, Tt is a large cylinder of shell, 33 
millimeters in length and about 20 mm, in diameter, On it is a 
very spirited design, 80 fir as know, quite unique in Babylonian or 
Assyrian art, It represents a god, standing ina fonr-whoeled chariot 
find holding the reins in his Toft hand, white the body fa bent back= 
ward und the raised right hind holds, in the air, a whip with w 
he is abot to strike, He is clad in a long, lowing garment, which 
plainly covers his hody frum the waist down, but it is not clear that he 
‘wuars any garment on his arms or the upper part of his body. Hie 
beard fills on his breast, and he wears the low, two-horned «ap, o 
turban, worn generally by the gods, ‘The pole of the chariot risos 


44 chuuracteristic exemple in given in Méwaavr, Reeherohen aur a Glyptigne orientale, 
fig. 96; vee also my article  Hvman Sherifoer” om Babylonian OWinders, JOURNAL, 
vol. ¥ 9, 35 fix, 
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almost vertically from the axletree, and. then gontly desconds tll it 
reaches the neck ofthe oreature drawing it. On the left of the pole is » 
‘himera or dragon, the powaTble mate to it on the right not being drawn, 
Tt is similar to tho regular conventional forms of Tiamat, fasniliar in 
‘Assyrian art, and vory such better drawn, with more life and feeling, 
than the Baliylininn forms of the dragon on the hematite cylinders. 
Tr is walking forward, an attitude not appearing elvewhere. Tt hs 
the hend, body, front logs and fect of a Ton j two wings short and 
quate, arising fom ite shoulder; short, fin-shaped tail feathered 
fhind-leys, and the fect of « bind of prey, with the laws reaching for 
ward and back. ‘The head, somewhat depressed, with the mouth wide 
pen aud ith what looks Tike a Yong forked tongue orm double stream 
reaching from the month to the ground, gives the monster an attitude 
ofnnvilling subjection, We have here another remarkable example, 
showing how much better the artiste drew theanimal than the busnan 
figure. Betwoon the wings of the dragon rises a famale figure, who 
might be standing on the front part of the pole of the chariot oF on 
the animal's neck, She is nade, with the body in side view, except 
the breast. On her head is the low, two-horned eap, and! her long hair 
fills behind her shoulders ax far as her elbow. Her two hands are 
rhised, and each holds by tho middle an object consisting of three way 
ing lines, donbtlews meant to represent the forces of nntnre—light- 
ning and storm. Diteetly in front of these divine figures which 1 
have desoribed, and ficing them, is a human worshipper, pouring 
‘out a libation by an altar, His head is bare; he wears x simple robe 
reaching to hia ankles, holds his right hand across his waist, while the 
Gxtended left hand holds a vase, out of which a slender stream falls 
to the ground hetweon the altar and the monster drawing the chariot, 
Pho altar is reotangatar, with a height nearly double its breadth, and 
tho uppor-front corner cut oat 40 as to make a step or hell, On the 
‘altar are two Tinos, apparently representing thin loaves of bread, 
‘The whip of the god in the churiot extends back #0 a4 to be over the 
head of the worshipper. 

‘Dhisextmordinary cylinder hasno parallel, to my knowlege, anc it 
is important to learn ite period and ite meaning. ‘The material of the 
cylinder isabel], the central cone of one of the helix shells of the Per= 
‘ian Gulf. So fur ns T know, this material was never used except in 
the more archaic poriod. From it are made lange thiok eylinders of 
the same size and shape as the archaio Rabylonian eylindars of serpen= 
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tine o other harder stone. ‘The material und shape aro almost eon 
lusive that this eylinder also is archaic, that is, of period of from 
2600 to 4000 n. ©. With this agrees the form of the altar, which T 
have nover seen exoept on an archaio eylinder. Tt is to be found on 
4 seal figured in Ménunt, G/yptiqne Orientale (t, p. 268), and om an- 
other cylinder now belonging to the Metropolitan Museum, figured by 
me in a paper on A Babylonian god of Agrioulture, in this JOURNAL. 
(vol, 1, p. 263). Besides this old form of altar, the figures of tie god 
in tho chariot and of the worshipper aro characteristically archaio, 

But wo must tar to those elements which are unfamiliar and new. 
On a number of other cylinders we have chariots drawn by animals, 
bat none of them, apparantly, are archaic Babylonian. Such cases aro 
found in Ménant, Pierree Gravéer, 1, pps 75, 82 120, 166; Lajard, 
Gulte dy Mithra, x11, 3; Lv, n, 10; Cullimore, Oriental Oyliniters, 
No, 6; and De Clereq, Calalayne Raimonnée, Nos 284, 286, 287, 810 
(some of which are duplicated). All these are ns Inte ws the Assyrian 
or even the Persian period, and not one has a four-whoeled chariot 
‘if this shape. In Assyrian art, the chariot is two-wheeled and the 
wheels are spoked, while these arv evidently solid. Both the body and 
pole of the chariot are peculiar, and, «0 far as I lenow, unlike those of 
any Jater chariot that has been figured: 

‘Phe nude female deity, rising between the wings of the monster 
Arawing the chariot, is also unique. ‘The fact that she is nudo sug 
gests antiquity, as we know that ata quite early period even Gisdubar, 
who is nnde in the more archaic eylindors, becomes dovently clothed, 
‘The only known form of a nude goddess is that of the goddess whom 
Lenormant calls Zarpanit, and Méuant calls Beltis, represented with 
stems across her breast, and in front view. This, if the same deity, is 
in on ontirely different attitude. T have alresdy said that her head~ 
dress is of an ancient type. Sho holds in each hand the object already 
described ns formed of throw waving lines, which is evidently a rep~ 
resentation of lightning, » [ts identifleation with the lightning ean be 
proved by a glance at the figures of Ramin, the god of the wimos- 
phore, who holds in one of his hands a symbol of lightning similar in 
shape: beside tho many seal-cy indore with this representation, tho most 
important example is perhaps that in the Malthat relief (Perrot et C., 
‘op. vit, thy, 313) in which the forks are distinctly wavy, ‘That itm 
‘weapon, would ly suggested by comparison with the famous great figure 
of Bel fighting the dragon, from Nimrdd, figured in Lajard, Monu- 
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nents (second series, pl. ¥). Tn that figure, the god's sword and scimitar 
thang: hy his side, sivd he hale in each hand (as this goddess does) « 
Aouble trident consisting of three waved prongs, just like this we ate 
ponsidering, except that in the middle, whero the hand grasps then, the 
three a= held by Merodach are reduoed to 1 ringle conneeting red or 
hundle. We can hardly go astray: in supposing the wespan to be the 
same, but the simplor form on our cylinder suggests greater antiquity. 

We now come to the monster drawing the chariot. It is ns fully 
Aiveloped as on the Nimrédl sculpture just mentioned, Coonfiss that T 
fam startled to find it in this form, especially ax T had come to think 
it wns to be found, in Babylonian. art, only in the upright, orabbed 
‘conventional form on the hematite cylinders. But, even hore it must 
tbe considered that these hematite cylinders are among the older of the 
clas, and that there must havo been a free unconventional prototype 
for theestablished conventional form. Perhaps some of the best illus 
trations of the conventional upright dragon om the hematite cylinders 
fare found in De Cleren, op. cil, figs. 78, 74, 75; 78 Tn figs. 73 and 
75, the drugon is attacking a coworing kneeling human figure; in fig. 
74 ivis fighting with « Tion 5 and, in fig. 76, it is Hghting with En- 
tani, ‘Thess arw among the freer anes of this form, and they are all 
‘on the short, thick hematite oylinders which are the oldest of this mate- 
‘ial, and form the connecting link hetween the slender hematites of the 
second period snd tho thick shell, serpentine and jasper cylinders of 
the earliest period. ‘Tho very freedom and strengeh with which the 
design is drawn on the oylinder now under consideration is evidence 
of ite archsie character, It is well known that the oliest cylinders are 
drown with the most liberty and vigor: they fir excel the later Bay 
onian ones in composition and attitude, On this eylinder, the god 
holding the whip, the goddess with the weapim in hor hand, and the 
monster drawing the chariot areall drawn with a freedom which allies 
them, in artistic style, with wrehaio examples of the art; and this only 
‘confirms, what seemed proved by the material and abape of this eyl- 
nder, that we have here a procious example and a very ancient ius 
tration of a mythologie scene from Southern Babylonia. 

What, then, does it represent? It is. god, in a chariot drawn by 
‘a composite monster of the Tiamat type, and accompanied by a god- 
dess carrying weapons of conflict, ‘This is the mythologio group 
bofore which the worshipper ponry his libation, I venture to set in 
this group the god Bel-Merodach going forth to conflict, or possibly 
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returning from it. Now let mo quote the passage from the fourth 
tablet of tho ereation-saries describing the arming of Morodach : 
They (tho goes) ave isa weapon mnrivalled consuming the Wostles 
‘Go (they said) and ot off she If of ‘Tiamat; 
{ot tho winds carry her blool to seret places. 
‘They showed hie ath and they ladle him listen and take the roxd. 
‘There, too, ae the bow, ix weapon (which) he mse; 
the matte tho ctub swing, he freed ie sea; 
then he lifted up his weapon (which) fe cxuned ls eyht hand to Wold; 
the how amd the quiver he hung at bie ide; 
he atthe Tightning before hin; 
srth w glance of wifinen he fled hls edly, 
ie mae also x aunre to enclove the dragnn of the sea. 
ewok the foor wind that thoy might not awe forth from he, 
the south wind, the worth wind, the east win (sod) the west wind, 
Hie hind brought the mare ness unto the bow of his father Aru, 
"Then Bel Tied ip the hurricane, hls mighty teapon. 
Toe fn» chartot of destiny that fours no rival 
He soo tems and hy the four reine wtf oid” * 


nr oylinder seems to give 4 Bel-Mervdach in his chariot, riding 
forth armed to the conflict, He is drawn by a monster like that which 
on Tater cylinders accompanies him, and which I have identified with 
the evil wind, “He set the lightning before him" says the poem : 
and here the goddess, who precedes him, fs armed with the lightnings, 
which in other figures the god himself hurls; and, indeed, om some 
cylindors (PL. xvrnt-3) the arrow with which he shouts Tiamat is 
pointed with a trident, identifying the arrow with the lightning. ‘(Chis 
triple-wavee line is the chief element in the trident-wenpon generally 
carried by 2 god who often leads » hull by'a rope, but sometimes lends 
veinged dragon of the form now undar discussion, a8 in Lajand, op. 
eit, <xxvi, 1; sev, also, my article on Hunan Saoriices” on Bahy- 
Lonian Cylinders, JOURNAL, val, v, fig. 19, 

TE our deity in the chariot be Merodach, the goddess whio acoom- 
panics him is his wife, Zarpanit, She is also known under an old 
name Gatmu, and may be a form of Bulit. T have said that the fre- 
quently-appearing nade goddess, with arms akimbo and in front view, 
is identified by Lenormant with Zarpanit, and by Ménant a¢ one of the 
confused forms of Bolit-Ishtar, I ean hardly doubt that we have hare 
‘one of the early, free forms of Zarpanit, wife of Bel-Merodach, which 
Inter were conventionalized and fossilized into the front-view, ade 


Barer; Hibbert Lestrey pp: 280-1. 
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goddess, with arms across the breast, which so often appears on the 
cylinders, 

‘We have, then, in this eylinder, one of those precious enrly exam~ 
ples of Babylonian art, when mythologic designs were in the forma 
tive period, whon full pictures were made and the artist's originality 
had not yet been reduced to the reproduction of convontional symbols 
and hints, It is theso early cylinders that will bring us most fruit for 
cour study ; atid this one gives, apparently, an episode in the story of 
the beneflount demiurgic Bel-Morodach, and shows him to us riding out 
to oonfliot with the powers of darkness and disorder, and accompanied 
by his wife Zarpanit, earrying his weapons, and by the monsters of 
the air which be tamed to his service. 





Wrst Hayes Warp. 


INTRODUCTION OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
INTO ITALY 
BY THE FRENCH CISTERCIAN MONKS, 


1), THE MONASTERY OF SAN MARTINO AL CIMINO NEAR 
VITERBO. 


[Prares XIX, XX] 


History ov rite Moxasreny.—On one of the ridges of tho classi 
Mons Ciminus, about eight miles from Viterbo, stood a monastery 
founded by the Benedictines nt wn early date’ Tt was then connected 
with the important monastery on Monte Amiata,’ and more than ono 
Aocument in the archives of Orvieto attest this fhet. Little is known 
ofits carly history :? ita interest for us commenoes when it was banded 
ovor to the Cistercian order in such a state of rin. andl deertion as to bo 
tininhubitable. Tho order appears to have demurred at the idea ot 
maintaining its languid existence, for it was ata time when the attempt 
‘was bing mado (in 1151) to curb the injudicious, almost intemperate, 

the foundation ofa great nutber of unnecessary 
ts! Tn'this, as in niany other cases, Papal ini 
sdatence finally prevailed, and in 1206, acoording to Ughelli, the mon- 
‘astery was ocotpied by Cistorcian monks from Pontigny, A fow words 
rmyganding this fact, well known in monastic annals, will give « good 
basis for a judgment on the date and origin of the buildings whose 
description is to follow s itis condensed from Uighelli, Malia Sacra, t- 





1A page Te devoted to thu monastery, hy Cav, R, Ouse, lathe Monte della Oued 
«di Rom (1884), ps 16-4, Thine rosuarka ure however, founded on athing tut 
tirawings of the fade and apae, the two parts of the church that do no belong to 
tho original structre, 

*Fawauscis, Orig. ere tm. fp 2 

4% From a parciment nf 1068 at another of 3044 from the archives of S, Martino 
‘in Monibus or af Cimino, now transfurred to the archives of the Vatican, os fx noted 
bby Ganante (Ir Vitrbis,adoers, vol. 111, No. 18, ALSS. tre Vs), we fod that 
‘the Benedictine of & Martino nl Cimino bat that me juriictio over the ehh 
‘of 8 Pellogrino, around which were soove pomuasons of thet Abbey an of S. Glo~ 
‘Yann in Covetola of Clogola:"* Careroront, Le tbe dei Papi in Vierb, ps 

" Dottate, Die Kirchen des Gterciensrovilns in Denied een ps 18 

209 
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1, ¢ 1408-4 with reference also to Janauschek (Orig. Ofety tt) De 
124) and the anthorities which he there quotes. 

Tt was in 1150 that Pope Eugenins TIT gave the monastery to the 
Cistercian onder, by which it was placed under the jurisdiction of St, 
Sulpice in Savoy, one of the main offshoots of Pontigny. This eon- 
nootion with St, Sulpice lasted for over a halfeentury without pro~ 
ducing any improvement in the condition of San Martino, The 
general chapter of the order consequently determined to ent off all 
onnection with it, Tt was then that Innocent CIE came te its aid. 
From hie letter, published by Ughelli, we learn. that the monastery 
was in abject poverty and oontained but three monks, The Pup, 


* Has tmpstate [sie of bishop Cansei of Viterbo, 1149-79) we Potro Anew 
eta wimaaterius S Martins Ord, S. Revaiet in montibus Civinis claro ab hoe wrbe 
pice slew ware oppreaiyotfere ad wiki redactun, Bugonian ELT wonehis (ter 
cirnibue reforanencn et ncolendion éradidit,  Verum coin ab Zunocentio LET at eatree 
frm pavpertaien rat eet, gener enpitelmm CSateroienm (ut Marcuanres eibit 
dn Anal Cit, Ont, tom. 8) aye Lnwooreivn par ale nie se religions dovatorvat = 
‘lu, cm pit deerere wait uid hw poterat ins ebro coer ere hewn ae 
rentam de ovo dine adduct Ubereneoppignoratie fon mile bras argent, we mients 
Albi ecleciam integrom dna; ee quirvm fevetibur idem rubulentrentur.  Cbeelat 
strum et giowdem Pup liter expedite ero 12% ad Prdewi abater, fren qo6 
fone rates verse c= Pailiniaas Calin est ernie coenabio, ix Kune mdm 2 
Ret. Vale. Nicolai IV ubi Innoceatitlierwe confrwantur. 

* Miwa ill eaecteriana in eacutnine montis Cimini, terra Vierbinai et potrivunio 8, 
Petri itm wayne Aion subi, peruntiqus familie Beveicinns mes era, eye 
reatawrator jim Creyrta VIL Jue traitur. Qn elem wveeulo XLT were alien re 
len impar fer wile reat enc, ab Eugenio HUE P. M1180 muwachie Ch 
Aeron € 8 Supitio (einen Pontiniae) avvocatie rformanue (reitun et (BK, Pe 
Ha. M. Dye VeVi, We Bl; 11892 ARB, BBG Le Las), De antiquiordna abba 
‘bse ni mali: wnivevine shine menor in saute X opt generic. 1203 enwrel 

Verus quam norma quis ia ablatis taborabat damna a Suiptianibus yonen 
Andi slbtenibus yor L annos reparari non potussent et capitan generale enn 
deverendar eve conatitiont, ex Innocenié HTT impario Pontininco revit et, yur foo 
sores conrenins Fro abate duce inde emianus S: Mortimum cerwparit eumgueUiteratiiens 
da dict pontifoe Qu. Fb. 1007 (perp. 1001) ella djutuseteiue ot oink Cit 
Aevcieei eonservrit; uh silent pruserre non let Ralnetiuim Cupoctin, enrdinalm 
noatrum, de mmouteri aadibus rare naifenrlisgregi¢promenium east, Quod ad temps 
quo Pontvincrnesalreeritaitnel, Morons (qu0 tale nes) pro v.122! ote 
Sumgelinus (JO. SL JO, Ve Bs,), Haboria Pontiniasesss, Chaillow re 1200, BE pro 
41808, Nas Ppre 11 (ao lon, wbi &. Martinus perperam lia Valia-Ercesarwm wositir, 
‘pro 1206); ar fomen eowideranies maria mutationem 9 enpitade general a. 1207 appr: 
‘atm. ee, porro Upheliom o& eoice 8. Suleatora Montis-dmiston referee, conven 
‘2507 reine, Fnseentinn ITE denigue lsu lleva cate il eens 1297 al Petre 
‘Bloom et fratrer qui tune recetia vensensit” dedi, cut init 1207 S. Martinus 
Ingreson eat rect ater, 
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however, promised many gifts if the parent monastery of Pontigny 
‘vould consent to send there a colony, and if the general chapter would 
rescind its resolution to separate from it, Early in the year 1207, 
the colony from Pontigny, under abbot Peter, entered San Martino, 
Tnnocent LLL pi all its debts and endowed it, as Ughelli relates, andl 
within a few years Cand. Rainerins Capocei gave many gifts and en~ 
bled the monks, under his supervision, to rebuild the entire monias- 
tery, So generous was he toward it that he, rither than Innovent II, 
is regarded us tho real founder, Twill Hore repeat two extracts given 
ty Ughelli from codices of the monastery of Monte Amiata that aro 
‘most contemporary: with tho event. A ehronioon of the monastery 
says: Anno 1199 Innonentive I1T sedlit an, 18m. 4.22, Hie multe 
Soma fevit, His rencnveit monasteriuim S. Martini dle Monte Viterbit et 
anno 1207 de Bontiniaco fevit concentum ibi wonire Another odex, 
‘after reporting the ficts mentioned above, adds + Raynerive cardinatia 
‘noster non multo port tempore fore totum monunteriuin reaetifioaeit. et 
boomin mult loonpletavit. 

‘andinal Capocei belonged to the Cistercian order, and when be 
boame one of tho leading ovelesinstics of his day never ocased to 
silyanoo its intoreste with a strong and generons hand, until later in 
his life ho transferred hia favors lurgely to the new and more popular 
Dominican odor, fict which seems to have taken place before 1220, 
Tt was mainly through his influence and example that Viterbo became 
perhaps the greatest monastic centro in Italy during the first half’ of 
tho thirteenth century. The construction of the buildings of S, Mar 
tino yas one of his earlient undertakings, and Weare led, without regard 
to the style of the construction, to dato them between 1207 and about 
1225: before the lator date we find him erecting in Viterbo itself the 
monuaterigs of S. Maria della Quercia, 8, Maria di Gradi, S, Maria 
della Verita, and others ; some of which were intended for the Cister- 
glans, but all were finally handed over to the Dominican order, tinder 
tho influence of his changed affeotions. 

‘Tho ald connection with the great monustery of S. Salvatore di 
Monto Amiata appears to have beon retained, especially aftor it joined 
the reform, in 1298, and had brought under its sway a number of 
churohes int Viterbo and its vicinity.? 

Mosasrsc Burupeses—The buildings that remain from the old 
monastery date back to the time of Innocent ITT and Curdinal Capoce’, 


*JANAUsOHtRR, op ely ps 281; CutsrorOMt, op rt, pp. H,7, Ba. 
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and show it to have been an establishment of considerable size and 
importance; almost a rival to the more southern colonies of Casamari 
and Fossanoya. All but the clurrch and chapter-honse are in 9 ruinous 
condition, owing principally to tho construction, on the site, of the 
great Pamphili palace, In 1564, the monastery bad become extinct, 
‘and. the propurty passed into the possession of the Vatican chapter. 
‘Toward the middle of the xvii century, it became the property of the 
Doria family, who are still its owners. Donna Olimpia Pamphily, 
sister-in-law of Innocent X, who died in 1657, made the site her 
favorite residence, She built great palace within the former pre~ 
‘inets of the ruined monastery, restored the chuteh in the baroono taste 
‘of the time, and was buried there, as is shown by two inscriptions, one 
placed over the door of entranes, the other in the pavement in frout of 
the high altar: 

‘The arew of the monastery not oceupied by the palace is mainly filled 
swith humble dwellings, built partly among the mediwval ruins, and, 
in somo eases leaving the old structures intact : some are even attached 
to the walls of the side-ainles of the eburch. 

Cawxc.—Contrary to the usual Cistercian oustom, the eliroh is 
placed to the right of the monastic buildings, The fayade is badly 
estared. Its goneral design can still be discerned in the central por 
tion, especially in the portal, bat the restorations have been 40 radical 
a8 to obliterate nearly all traces of tho original work. Tt is divided 
vertically into three sections, In the centre is a round-headed portal 
surmounted by a gable, with a single column on either aide; above it, 
isa lange false pointed arch reaching up to the gable, in the summit 
of which is a modern roso-window. Above this gable is a part of the 
ancient fugade, with a ronnd-headed window and a false horizontal 
termination, On either side, over the sisles, rises a tower in three 
stories, only the upper one being provided with windows, These 
towers are of late work, and the church did not originally poses any. 

‘The interior (rae xtx) has remained practically unchanged in 
its lower portion, A fow harooco altars were set up in the side-aisles 
by Donna Olimpia, thus closing their windows, and the beautiful tone 
‘of the pepering stone wascovered with » coat of whitewash. The apse 
was disfigured by-a coat-of-arms and some pallid decoration in fresto, 

It is intereating to compare this interior with that of Fossanova and 
slso with the French transitional interiors. Some twenty years or more 
intervene between Fossanova and Sau Martino; and the changes that 
‘had taken place in France during this time nre clearly reflected in the 
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latter of these two buildings. ‘The Cistercians of Pontigny bad been 
influenced by the transitional buildings of the Tle-de-Wranco erected. 
shortly befor 1200; and in this case they carried out what was per= 
haps the favorite type, that in which piers alternate with columns 
along the nave, ‘This church of San Martino is as truly built by 
French architects and in an unadulterated French style as is Fossa- 
nova; but the style is less sovere ; it is less Cistercian, and conforms 
more to the type of the Tlede-France ; the prototype is not Clairvaux 
‘but Pontiguy—for each of the four main foundations of Citeaux seems 
to have possessed a varintion of the general architectural type.’ 

‘San Martino is lighter in its proportions, and yet, instead of show- 
ing increased height, we find that its main nave is broader in relation 
to its height, and this must have been still more marked before the 
vnults were raised. A consequence is the omission of the row of 
small windows between the armdes of the nave and the clerestory, 
and 1 consequent diminution in the slant of the roof of the side-aisles. 
‘There is also a diminution in the yerticality of lines, owing to the sys- 
tem of vaulting. ‘The alternation in the supports was intended, of 
course, to provide for the sexpartite vaulting, as at Notre Dame, the 
choir of Seulis, and the cathedrals of Mantes and Laon ; but this origi~ 
nal intention was hene either lost sight of during the construction, a 
in the nayes of the cathedrals of Senlis and Noyon, or « quadripartite 
‘vaulting, like the present one, was a Inter substitution.” ‘Thus, we find, 
at present, am engaged colonnette rising only from the heavy piers. 
‘The result of this is to make the present vaulting of the nave nearly 
square nd of propartions similar to those of the aisles. ‘There is 
hardly any domical character to the vaults, through the lightness and 
circular form of the transverse arches ‘The supposition that it was the 
original intention to use sexpartite vaulting is confirmed by the size 
of the windows and by’ couple of the original intermediate vaulting 
shifts which were left on either side in the further bay of the nave, 
Of the present windows, those over each column were evidently eut 
at the time of some restoration of the church, and involved the closing 
‘of the two original windows placed on either side of these columns over 
the point of each arcade and the demolition of the buttresses on the 
‘exterior that corresponded to the intermediate column, ‘This probably 

*See ground-plane in Veowterca-Duc, Dictionusire, vol. 4, under Architecture 
Monstiyse 

fi moe tentional churches In Franco the aipports and the present vaulting da 


‘not corcespond, on nccont of the sabseitution of qudripartite for yexpartite wily 
cor vicw-verm. 
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coincided with the rising and rebuilding of the vaults and changing 
them from the soxpartite to the quadripartite form. On account of the 
transept, the new windows in the furthest bay were opened not in the 
‘centre but to oue side of the new vaults, and this led to the preser- 
vation of the vaulting-shafts which were removed in every uther ease. 
‘Traces of the early windows that have been closed can yet be seen, and 
the lute date of the present vaults is proved, not only by the character 
of their mouldings but by the additional height given to the wall, 
‘which is 69 noticeable on the exterior. In some eases, however, sev- 
‘eral-coarses of the original vaulting-mouldings have been sufficiently 
preserved to show that the wall or longitudinal ribs sprang from a 
greater height than the diagonal and transverse ribs, and that both 
the Intter are nevertheless much stilted. ‘There is a lack of structural 
logie and continuity in this system of San Martino as it originally 
existed. ‘The vaultingahafts do nut spring from the ground, in the 
case of the main piers, or from the eapitals of the intermediate columns, 
‘but from the elerestory coruice. ‘They here rest pon a single shaft™® 
‘of the same size ae thit engaged in the picr. This shaft ended in-a 
typical Cistercian consol over each column and directly on tho cxpital 
over each pier, without the intervention of any base. 

‘The mouldings of the main arches and its enpports are original, andl 
fare far in advance of those used in the other Cistercian buildings of 
the time in the Roman provinee, being analogous to the mouldings 
of the transitional buildings of the Ne-le-France. ‘The same eannot 
be said of the foliage of the lower capitals, which is lacking in delicacy, 
‘The capitals of the intermediate shafts are slightly more ndvanced ; 
they ate triple, and thus form a somewhat awkward transition from 
the quintuple saulting-mouldings above to the single shaft below, 

‘The ground-plan (r1.. xx) shows eight bays in the nisles and four 
double bays in the nave; 1 transept with two square chapels on either 
side; and a pentagonal apse instead of the usual square end. The 
side-aisles are square, measuring 4.15 met. between the axes; the 
‘width of the nave is 5.75 met.; the total length is about 57 met. in 
the interior. The dimensions are thns a trifle less than those of Fos 
sanovi; the walls are not as thick, nor the supports as heavy, but the 
‘span of the arches is slightly greater, thus producing greater height 

The wall is conted with a thick layer of pizster: it is posible that a slender shaft 
‘once existed 0a either lide of the main one, corresponiling to the wazall eapltale under 
the cornice, aad that i hasbeen covered by the plaster. Tdid not think.» examine 
this point when on the «pot. 
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and lightness of the side-sisle, ‘The simple ribbed oross-vaults of 
the aisles appear to be original, und are supported along the wall by: 
a halfcolumn engaged ine pier. The aisle-windows are now closed. 
‘The five-sided choir is of later date than the rest of the chureh, and 
may have taken the place of an original syimte end. Tes construction 
ie assigned by Signor Ojetti to the xtv centnry, without any proof. 
It was probably built at the same time that tho vaulting and windows 
were remodelled, An examination of the exterior is not conclusive, 
but it proves (1) the mising of the vaults of the nave (2) the partial 
rebuilding of the side-chapels and of a part of the transept, at the time 
‘of the reconstruction of the apse; (9) that the vanlta of the transept 
are the only oFiginal high vaulte that remain. 

‘A. comparison of the capitals and mouldings with those of French 
churches shows them to belong to the time when the transitional forms 
were pasting into those of developed early Gothic. ‘The outlines of 
the bass are very similar, for example, to those of Senlis, but. they 
tare much higher and heavier in relation to their shafts than those of 
uy French church with which Tamacqusinted. ‘They are of unequal 
height ; those near the door being lower than the rest, ns may be seen 
fn the foreground of uaTm xix. 

Cxonsrens—The arrangoment of the monnstery is somewhat peott= 
liar, probably being intluenced by that of the earlier Benedictine «trac 
tures. Tho Pamphili palace has abgorbed the front section with its 
dormitories and one side of the main cloister, whose foundations are 
sill visiblo in the collar of the paluce. A sketch in-rLare: xx gives all 
that oould be ascertained, by a cursory examination, of the general plan. 
‘The main walls are almost everywhere preserved, but the details of 
exterior and interior have beon ruthlessly made over: tho monastic 
hulls have boon turned into shops and peasants’ dwellings and store 
rooms, At many points, the original round-headed swindows remain ; 
most of them are single, some double with a dividing shaft ‘There 
appear to have been two cloisters, both now destroyed. ‘The north 
‘arm of the monastery, projecting from the transept of the church, is 
fairly well preserved. A corridor with eross-vaults has on either side 
‘one of more early rooms, those nearest the church being probably thé 
treasury and sacristy. ‘Then comes a section at right angles and par- 
‘allel t6 the church, which formed, apparently, the division between 
tho two courts or eloisters, At the corner of the second court, on the 
‘east side, is the chapter-house, which is locally termed the refectory, 
still in fair preservation, 
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(Onavren-novse—The chapter-house corresponds in style to the 
church. It is even lighter and more graceful in comparison with 
the corresponding chapter-houses of Fossanova and Casamari, and it 
approaches far more the style of some French refectories und ther 
Lunlls of the xtuzcentury. It measures 20 by 9 metres, and is divided 
into two aisles hy three central piers. These piers ure of the sume 
general plan as those of Fossanova and Casamari, a central cylinder 
or octagon around which aro grouped eight shafts, upon whose cap 
itals rest the mouldings of the vaults. But the sesthetic effec is here 
made quite different by the greater slenderness of the pier and delicacy. 
of the mouldings, as woll as by the wider spacing of the supports, 
‘The consols that support the arches against the walls are of a oharm= 
ing swom-shape design, and the mouldings of the arches are quite 
advanced in style, A round-healled window was originally placed in 
each bay, but, of these eight, nearly all are closed. A stone bench 
eacircles the entire interior. ‘The plan and view of the interior 
(vt. xx) will make a long description unnecessary, 

Although this is, ancording to tradition, the refectory, it appears to 
me, for various reasins, to be the chapter-house: first, ite position in 
the arm of the monastery, that is, at right ungles with the transept of 
the clroh—the usual place for the chapter-house in Cistorvian estab- 
lishments; sceond, the analogy of fori and construction to many other 
‘chapter-houses of the order, and its dissimilarity to the majority of the 
refeetories of the onder; third, the row of stone seats which surrounds 
the hall, as in all chapter-honses, 


‘The monastery of San Martino does not present the diversity of 
which we find at Fossunova.and Casamari. It was built dun acul je 
within the space of not many years, ‘The date of 1207 is the earliest 
‘we can astign to the plan and foundations: the presence of round 
headed windows everywhere forbids our giving # long fermiins ad 
quem. Probably the construction was finished in about 12252" Any 
earlier date than this would be in contradiction with the extremely 
rich: mouldings of the ribs and cornices of the church, which corres 
‘pond with those of French buildings usually dated from 1210 to 1230, 
‘This advantage, however, is more than counterbalanced by the feurfil 
tnutilations which it has suffered, 
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MCateroront (op. ot, p. 9) gives the date 1228 as connected with the ehurely but 
‘withont soy indication of what it applies to, 


NOTES ON ROMAN ARTISTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 





I. ARCHITECTS. 
[Pure XXE] 


During the summer of 1889, I spent several weeks in exploring the 
Roman province for the study of its inedited monuments. Although 
expecting to publish, before long, study on the subject of the medize- 
‘yal artists of this region, T will here describe the works of some atchi- 
tect whose names, 60 far as T know, are new. 


MARTINUS. 

‘This Martinus is an architeot of the twelfth century, and, judging 
from the style of his work, he may be considered to have been one of 
the best, His insoription is on the porch af the chureh of Sant? Erasmo 
at Veroli, the ancient Verulae, ‘This city of the Hernici, like its neigh- 
‘bors Anignil (Anaguia), Alatri(Aletrium),and Ferentino (Ferentinam), 
‘yas among the cities of Campania that remained throughout the Mid- 
dle Ayes under the direct coutrol of the Popes, ‘The urt of these cities 
ie strictly Roman, except in eases of some strong local influence like 
that of the great neighboring monasteries of Casamari and Fossanovn, 
“At Seni, Anagni, and Ferentino are atill records of the activity of the 
Ronnan Families of wrtiets in the xt and xr11 centuries, the Cosmati, the 
Varallecti, and the school of Paulas, ‘To these should now be nlded 
‘Martinus, Someyenrsago, Thad a photograph taken of theRomanesque 
porch of thecharch of Sast’ Eraswo a Veron (rt. xx1). Again, 
last aummer (1880), T passed throogh this mountain village,und, while 
resting the horses, sat an th parapet in front of the porch admiring 
ite strength and simplicity, the harmony of its proportions and tone. 
‘The sun was shining at sich an angle that I noticed, for the frst time, 
some letters cut in the second row of stones under the eomice, between 
snd above the Jefi-hand and middle arches of the porch. The chara 
ters were large and carefully cut fn the pure clase style of about the 
middle of the x1t century, und read : EST MANIBVS FACTVS MAR- 
TIN| QVEM PROBAT ARGVS. ‘Two facts are evident: (1) Martin 
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was proud of his work—the porch, which he calls arous, he evidently 
rmgarde as a good example of his style; (2) be considered that he had 
wstyle of construction peculiar to himself, for ho says that this work 
can be recognized ns his by ite style. 

‘Mie porch consists of three round arches of uneqnal span and height, 
eorresponding to the three aisles of the church, Of the church itself 
T neal not speak, as it is quite modernized ; and Twill omit the 
tower also, which, though mediwyal, seems to be by auother architect. 
was added to the 
porch at the time of tho restorntion of the church, A flight of staps 
leads trom the street to a platform from which one enters the poreh 
by four stops; three more lead into the churvh, The dimensions of 
the porch are approximately ab follows: length, 31 ft; width, 14 2 
height, 26 ft, ‘The interior consiste of three simple wnribbed cross 
‘vaults on a square plan, separated by rather heavy aree-doubleaus 
whieh rest upon engaged columns with oomposite capitals attached 
tothe onter picts, and upon simple pilasters, "The central arch, cor= 
responding. to the nave, his of corre a greater span than the side arches, 
tout these, also, are unsyust in aine, that on tho loft being much the 
Jower nnd narrower, ‘The cause of this suems to have beon the lick 
of apace on that side, 

‘Two points of detail aro expecially to bw notiond : (1) the profiles of 
cornice and mouldings, and (2) the style of the dooorative sculpture. 
‘The use of a ruttoating arob in interiors was common with architects of 
tho Roman School, and it is also to be observed in the buildings orvotest 
in this region by the Cistercian order between about 1175 and 1226, 
Horr wesee it, One naturally turns for comparison to the fow porches 
of the kind in the province—ot Chsamati, Casanria, and Pipemo. But 
hore tho profile is different, the two planes being connected hy the soft 
flowing line of a concave moulding or scotia, instead of forming right 
angles, But in eaclier buildings, slightly anterior, in fact, to the poral 
‘ofS, Emsmo, we find the use of the double angular arch ; for exam 
pple,inthe doors of the neighboring cathedral of Ferentino (end xteent,), 
and in the windows of the cathedral at Anagui (middle xt oent.), In 
nturiors, the same devion was used to break the monotony of the blank 
walls, Earliest of all is the basilica of 8. Elia, near Nepi, a work of 
the x or early xt ceutury, where the arches sre supported on columns. 
In the xx century, the columns are replied hy clustered piers, as én 
the cathedral of 8, Maria di Castello at Cometo, ‘There is nothing 
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remarkable about the heavy capitals or the profiles of the rather clumsy 
‘bases of the columns or those of the bases of the piers: of greater ele 
gunve is the cornice that frames tho upper part of the porch. ‘The 
tasto of the artist shows itsolf in the form and decoration of the atchi- 
‘volts that frame the areade, ‘They are the key-noto to the entire swireh ; 
style, add breadth to tho arches, 
help in tho play of light and shade, and delight by the delicacy of 
their wulpture, The details of this deooration in the central archway 
igus follows. First, row of trefoils connected hy stems, every other 
‘one being reversal: a similar decoration, but more advances snd with= 
‘ont reversal, is found in the main doorway of the cathedral of Ci 
Castellana excouted, in abont 1180, by the Roman artists Lauryntius 
and his son Jacobus, Next comes the familiar clussio exg-and-dart 
moulding; then, the equally funiliar and classic pearl ornament; andy, 
finally, the row of cubes placed at intervals which on « somewhat larger 
soale was s0 popular an appendix to the under part of cornices, during 
this and the following century. A similar but less elaborate decor 
tion encircles the other arches, All the elements are classic ; and the 
excoution itself is worthy of an artist of tho best period of the eupire. 
With Martinus, as with tho eatlier Conmati and the Vasullecti, the 
elussic tradition was supreme; and this is but another proof that it 
entered into tho sinallest details of their work. After examining 
theso archivolts, itis safe to say that the engaged columns below are 
by another hand than that of Murtinns. 

‘The porch of Sant’ Erasmo is, in my experience, the flnest in Cems 
tral Italy. With the exception of the ntnerons architrave porches of 
the Roman schoo! with their Tonic columns and elassio details, porches 
extending the entire width of the church are quite unnstal throughout 
Tialy, whereas in France, for instance, they atv quite common, Italian 
anchiteota were wither autistied with none, or confined themselves, after 
the fuslion of earlier examples in Rome (Santa Prassed et.) to build 
{ng ont the ovntral portal, as at Veroria, Modena, Trento, to. One has 
to roam over Lombardy and ‘Tuscany quite generally before finding 
‘wide porches: perhaps the finest example is that af the Cathedral of 
Liuoot adiled to the church in 1204. Monastic charches, however, 
wom more likely to have porches: in France the closed, porches of 
tho Clunisiun churches are almost as large us the body: of the church, 
‘Tho Cistercian and Benedictine porches were more modest, ‘Those of 
the seoond hnlf of the 2ctr century and the beginning of the xx11 built 
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in this region are similar in general form to this one of Veroli, bat all 
tunite to differ in one respect: their central arch alone is round-heuded, 
those on either side are pointed, being thus enabled to keep the same 
height while having * smaller span, corresponding to the narrower 
sideaisles. The Cistercian monastery of Casamari has a porch which 
dates from about 1208, if not earlier: the corresponding earlier porch 
at the monastery of Fossanova hae been destroyed ; bnt we can con- 
ceive what it was from a stndy of the porch of the eathedral of the 
neighboring Piperno, constructed, probably in imitation of it, by the 
architect Antonio di Rabatto, shortly after 1180, A few years earlier, 
‘a similar porch was built before the Benedictine church of S. Clemente 
i Caswuria in the Roman Abruzzi. All of these are locking in the 
peculiar qualities that form the charm uf the chef-d'ewere of Martinus, 
tt it would be easy to show, were this the place to do eo, 


GRIMUMALDUS. 

‘were even more important adjunets to churches than porches, 
in this part of Taly, especially during the Romanesque period : this 
was partly on account of their frequency, partly by reason of their 
extent. In my study of the architooture of the xr and x1t centuries 
in the Roman province, I found that the crypts were often the only 
part that remained of a ehurch that liad been torn down or remodelled. 
by the vandals of the xvrr century. Though, at first sight, there 
{is an apparent monotony in these erypts, = carefil stady cannot fail to 
reveal the individuality of each one. One of the largest and most 
interesting is that of the cathedral of Sutsi. This chureh was the work 
of Roman architects, for the town is only about forty miles to the 
north of the Eternal city,‘and the building still bears traces of their 
handiwork, An inscription of 1170 informs us that Nieslaus de 
Angelo, with his son, exeouted the high altar, probably, afler the ustial 
fashion of the Roman artists, with a beautiful decoration of mosaio- 
work. ft fs now destroyed : hut a comice with x xit-century inscrip- 
tion, mentioning the name of bishop Petras, which I disinterred from 
the neighboring yard, may belong to it, At all events, the central 
doorway, with its mosaic-work, fragments of the old pavement, the 
campanile, and parts of old frescos, stil! remain of the xtr-century 
work, after the usual process of destruction had been indulged in dar- 
ing the xvuir centary. Fortunately, the crypt, though blocked up, 


‘See my article, dn early recheut church of Suit, Jocmxat, ¥, pp. 220-30, 
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‘was left untouched, and, as it was being re-opened at the time of 
my visit during the summer of 1889, I was among the first to descend 
into its depths, ‘The only change it had suffered was the removal, at 
the demolition in 1743, of four of the columns to be placed in a chapel 
of the church above, I read the name of the architect upon the cap 
ital of the first column opposite the flight of steps that leads down 
from the left uisle : f* GRMVHALDY | PRB .< ACCOL'A, Grimuhaldus 
presbyter accolyla. 

‘We do not meet with monk-artists nearly 60 often in Ttaly asin the 
rest of Europe, during the twelfth century ; and the lay-artists nd 
almost a monopoly, especially in this province, where they were formed 


Peo, 1—Groundplan ofthe Crypt of the Quthedra wt Sut. 





into regular schools, But here isan exception, A priest of the eathe- 
ral was also the architect of its crypt at the time when the entire 
edifice was made over about the middle of the twelfth century. ‘This 
construction is 20 unusial in its form, is planned on & scale so large and 
sumptuous, and carried ont with such eare in its details, as-to make it 
worthy of being placed in the front rank of Italian crypts (Figure 2), 
‘The vaults are supported by twenty-two columns, seven for each of the 
thme rows that divide the orypt into four aisles, and one opposite the 
centre of the apse, Each aisle ends, not against a fat wall but in a 
small apse or semicircular niche, Four of these niches form tho apse, 
‘and sixteen others surronnd the rest of the construction. ‘This entire 
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arrangement of niches is singular and original; I do riot remember 
tw have met iteleewhere, ‘The quadri-spsidal choir is also strangein a 
country which #0 stanclily retained the small and simple semicireular 
apse of the basilica, vaulted with its semi-dome. But this ie not the 
only pectliarity. While all the rest of the spaces between the columns 
‘are covered with plain unribbed cross-vaulta, the two opposite to the 
‘choir have tripartite ribbed vaults that join the quadripartite vault of 
the choir, which is also ribbed, ‘This isan example of comparatively 
elaborate vaulting interesting: for the time and region, as ribs were not 
tue in this province, lurring exceptions, until the Intter part of the 
century. The vaults are all separated by transverse arvhes, and the 
columns are not waifs and strays from the ruins of older buildings, ax 
ji bo often the case at this period : they are monoliths of good. propor 
tions and with fhirly-carved capitals, of equal size, quarried for the 
building. 











PETRUS GULIMARI DE PIPERNO. 


{Phe third architect on my list of inedited names is a native of the 
city of Piperng, the anciont Privernum, situated in the Monti Lepini 
jn a region which before the Ttalian oconpation was a centre of brig- 
tandage in the Papal States? Only a few miles away, down in the 
‘marshy swamps of the valley below, was the largest and most famoas 
ofthe Cistercian monasteries of Italy, Fossanova. Against the oppo- 
site range of hills are dotted several hamlets. Principal among those 
is the town of San Lorenzo, now called Amaseno, When Pope Inno- 
‘cent ILL, in 1208, visited Fossanova and the towne and monasteriet 
‘on the opposite liuo of Sabine hills, Ansgni, Alatei, Ferentino, Veroli, 
‘aad Casainari, he also stopped for x night at San Lorenzo. ‘Then, the 
present chur was not bnilt: this took place more than Tal Foentury 
Tater, When the work yas commenced we do not know, but it was 
finished in 1291 on the fourth of April, nocording to an inscription 
‘om the pulpit, The architects, ax the insoription tells us, were Petrus 
Gulinari of Piperno and his twa sms Morixé and Jacobus. The 
copy of the inscription, made for me by Sig. Ettore Maldura, reads 
in this way, bat there seem to be some mistakes in the reading, several 
of which T have corested, though I remain in doubt as to the rend~ 
ing of the artist's name, ‘The entire inscription mwads: Ey NoMENE 
POMINL AMEN ANNO SATIVITATIS EIVSDEM MOCELXXXXT INDICTIONE 








See my art 





on The Mmtry of Freumoen, yp. 14-40. 
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‘QVARTA MESH APRIIB PONTIFICATYS DOMINI NICOLAL PAPAE TUT 
ANSO QVANTO. OPVS NVIVS ECOLESIAR ET ISTIVS PYLITTVS CoM- 
PLETYM FVIT PEN MAGITROS PETRVM GYLIMARE DE PLFERNO Er 
MORISVM AC JACOBVM YILIOs EIVS QVORVM ASTMAE REQVIERCANT 
IN PACE. AMEN. 

‘The church is a simple threeaisled construction, with pointed arches 
and jvindows, untibbed cross-vanlts, and simple square piers with en= 
qged columns, Tt is the clearest possible imitation, on a reduced 
scale, of the great Cistercian churches of Fossanoya and Casamari, 
and doubtless the architects took the former for their model. In 
fact, it is probable that they graduated from the Cistercian school of 
architecture, which spread over this entire region during the last years 
of the twelfth und the entire course of the thirteenth contury, T shall 
not describe the church uny further, in order not to forestall the details 
which will be in plice in the volume on Cistereian architecture in 
Ttaly on which Tam at present engaged. 








ALL. Frommscnas, Jn, 
Prinviton College, 


NOTES. 


COMMENT ON TARBELL'S “STUDY OF THE ATTIC PHRATRY.” 


I desire to offer a fow comments on Professor Tarhell's study of 
the Dokeleinn Phratry-Decreo, which appeared in. the number of this 
Tournal for Juno, 1889 (pp. 135-53). Tt should he pointed out that 
Kabiler’s restoration of the last two lines of 4 gives 31 and 29 letters 
in each, respectively, instend of 30, and is therefure posibly wrong, 
Pantazidis restores 30 letters to the last line by reading 6 lepleds rod 
Aceereder ofxov. 1p Au) 765 "Epxelee and 6 fepeds rev Amoriav(Benw 
would give the right oumber, T ouly mention this as a possibility. 

B41. paprupa (bv eladyer Sauryi bby) elvas rotrov x,t. X. The 
words brucketed are not part of the oath, but » pareuthetieal explana 
tion, The “his lawful son” ix wrong. “T swear that this child (the 
‘child whom ho is presenting as his eon) is burn in lawfil wedlock.” 
‘The oath may apply to the introduction of adopted ehildren also: seo 
Taaios, vit. 16: Eori 8! dvrots vbyov 6 aide, ddu ré rive gies yeyorbra 
cladery 11s din re mourn, EeriPlvas wiariv kava ray tepiaw fh wiv aE 
doris tladeyeun nai yeyovira 68 

‘The weak point in Mr. Tarbell’s comment ia hia explanation of 4, 
lino 30—tho appeal to the Demotionidai, No one who reads through 
the docuinent without prejudice, and in happy ignorance of the thio 
ries of German scholars, can possibly believe that the Demotionidai 
taro identical with the phrateres—that the court of appeal is identical 
‘with the court from the decision of which appeal is made, Mr. Tar= 
bell says (p. 152), “the years that have elapsed sinoe he was on trial 
Define disguise a little the inapproprinteness of the wor dine 
Tam sure that, when I take the privilege, which I think he ie wrong 
in conceding to other suitors, and appeal from himself to himself, he 
will reverse his decision, : 

‘This inscription, one othor, and the texts of the orators, are the 
uithorities on which we should hase our view as to the constitution 
of the Attic phratries In such matters we should begin by sbut- 
ting our eyes to lexicographers, new and old, and be especially shy 
cof hand-books. 

aid 
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‘A word, now, as to Mx, Tarbell's correct remark, that the laws of 
Aifferent phratries differed. At least three passages of Tsaios confirm 
this: (1) a1t. 76, from which it appears that not all phrntries enforesd 
the enrolment of daughters (Mr. Tarbell’s remark on p, 163 should 
bo therefore corrected); (2) Vit. 16 (already referred to), from which 
je may conclude that not all phratrics reyuired the legitimnoy of 
adopted sons to be proved ; (8) vir. 18 (see Reishe’s note). Not all 
phratries required yayrAiav elodipew on the marringe of w member, 

"Thore is no difficulty in the parts of this document which relate to 
the eloayeryh or dvdxpurs, which wn» contempormneonis, and indeed 
duntical, with the stcrifice of the xoupetov (in Isaios, v1. 22, dernvéxn 
+3 xoupeiay is equivalent to the child was rjected”), We learn, from 
‘B-1-21, that the ¢hiasoi, from which the three witnesses at the dvd 
piers were drawn, were very atnall bodies: they must have comprised 
nly the immodinto relatives of the applicant. Th the oase of another 
phratry (Isaios, sid.) i¢ was jn the power of the applicant’ only son 
to prohibit the elewyory). Tn the present ease, if one son worn the 
only other member of the applicant's thiasoa, his opposition could be 
made ineffectual both at the dvdxpiois und at the BaBixaaia. 

Tt seems to me'to be established by the texts from the orators 
quoted by Sauppo (De Phratrita, p. 8) that tho yersrae wore # more 
‘extensive body than the gpdrepes. Tho speaker in Demosthenes vt. 
21 4, to prove that his father was an Athonian citizen, summons frst 
his relations (avyryeneds), then his odrepes, then his -yevefjran, and 
thon hia 3yuéra.. In the perorntion of the same speech (67) we have 
tho samo onder.) In Isaios vit 16, the dpdrepes and yevnirar are 











11 doubt if the puasage be right mu it stands ‘The speaker ia reeapitalating the 
evidence; to maka his recapitulation ndditionally elective he examines Mimwelf by 
the formtn tnd fn the anikriis of tha nine archous. ‘Two oightly divergent ver- 
own of this foewila hive renched ww (POLLUX, vit, 85 and Lex, Chania, ps 70, 
Hoth quoted in fll by Savere, FU.) Ut comaite uf a series uf questions, proba 
by as follows: (3) Who was your father? (2) cestors on both iden, 
for Kheve generations, Athenians? (3) What Is your dome? (4) Have yoo altare 
‘Of Yous Herkelon and Apolla Patroos? ee, ‘Tho speaker hire nekx hinvelf and 
spews question (1); Iw ther joes on, ot uo wake rectly, bit to annwer imply, 
the other questions with regard, however, wit 10 hinwvelf but to his father, In order 
to adapt hiinelF tothe form fn whieh the evidence was actually ken (see sections 
189 1). lasia vores Caleas> paproprier® abe | (0c. Ft wedleae dp). dew ye epirer 
ple ye révrapetSoefil af? Sepia, DF a rhy dneplar AaBdever abr wo far be Ue 
Goomering question (2). eras must, I think, bo expunge, for it will be ween hat, 
fit be retained, earn vires aiccias naprvpebei In the corresponding question telat~ 
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mationed ay acting together, and having the same lave and « kody 
ypanpareiov. It would be dilficult to tell from thiy passage alone if 
the dpdrepes or the qenvirae were most extensive, did not Demos 
thenes enlighten us! If the yevvijras wero a wider and loss intimate 
amocintion than the gpdrepes, and if their laws were binding on the 
Iatter, it is not only natural, but necessary, to suppose that the Amuo- 
ruoviéas here are yervizrat, 

For the diadixacra, of which treats, the passage af Taaios (vtt. 16) 
is s0 important that it must be quoted in full: fore 8 abrots vipa 6 
iis, dd re <riva> baer peyoudra eladiyy 45 dav re wounrév, erent 
Glvay mlorer kava tiv lepay i piy UF doris elodyery xa) yeyovbra 
Spi, xal rou imdpyovra giaes Kai tiv wouréy movjaayros Be 705 
deriyouros ratira wybiv iirrow BiayiblteaBar wal roby @XNovy* ny 
Baty 78" eds 7d xowvde ypappareiou enypddpern, mpdrepav BY ph+04 aie 
ras dxpielas exes rh bixaia ra wap’ abrots, The first und in some 
caves the only step father had to tako in order to got his wan admitted 
to a phratry was the eoayer7, nocompanied by the sacrifice of the xov- 
ppeiov. Tn tho caso of this phratry, tho futher had to «wear that the son 
‘was born in lawful wedlock, and it is to be assumed that, if he swore 
this, he was allow to affor the xoupeiow and the eiowyaryy} Wns coon 
plished. Bint, in order that it should beatified by registration in the 
common hooks of the yerijrac and aperepes, it was necessary that tho 
votes of the members should be taken, We do not learn if tho vote 
bore was taken on the day of the koupedres (as ap. Demosth. xcuar. 14) 
or aftersny interval of time, "This was regarded as a stringent law, and 


fg to bir mothor (08) mint be taken in the sme vense, and then gpdreper re 
iaine reine (or vara?) panapropteaer cienne gpdrypts re wine wepuprophuneix 
‘legos sons, which in tomsense. I is evlilemt that, hn the comctaditng olin fn, 
lal Bypérns, xr. Au there ts if not actully am annwer, at Teast an alluslon to 
question (9). Tt follows, that thie intervening Worle must contaln an anewer to 
qoimion (4). The phrase ‘Ansaawwer narpgen eal Aids dpaclon-yeriras in T think, 
an lopomible one. ‘The see requirer sles. gydrepes \rdanwror warpyou 
[enireveiores) onl sibs dpeslo qerviras? 1 think some such alteration lx sapported. 
by the ct, thet the order in which the two gods are arually mentioned ix herw 
finerted. ‘ 

This quite evident from the prumagn. Angone Gonwulting it hastily might think 
hit the covelusion wax deawn front a mistaken foterpeetatlon of wij & abyée (000 
‘Tacbellp. 146 at the fot) 

‘kn this ypoech of inion (27), yervivas should bo wibtituted for evyyyecs, ‘The 
sroryi td no rointer. Tt inspomible that the terme should be here wked 
sryoonyously. 
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evidently, in the ease of sume pliatries, the fathor’s word on oath and a 
compliance with the necessary ceremonies, was all that was required ; 
there was no Biayiiguars, ‘The law of the Demotionidai yas ati] more 
stringent. Not only had the father’s oath at the elzayary to bo stp~ 
ported by three witnesses; but the Baynipeens or, as it is here called, 
BiaBieacia took place a year after the sacrifice of the kovperor, so that 
the opposition hind plonty of time to propare theit ense, IF we once 
recognize that the Demotionidai are yexrfjrar, ani not pmrepes, there 
isnothing unintelligible in 4, though there aremany points in regard to 
which we desire farther iaformation, ‘The term § SeweAelo alos cor 
thinly awaits illustsation, Te iain a0 far synonymous with tho phiatry 
that the priest of Zeus Phratrios, who is elsewhore spoken of na 6 fepedy 
simply, is, inline AL, called depeds roo AexeXelen olov, to distinguish 
him, probably, not s0 much from the priest of the Demotionidai, who, 
if he existed, was not a priest of Zons Phratrios, as from the priest or 
priests of other phratties which were comprised in the Demotionidai, 
and whose members took part in the voting on this occasion! 
really difficult question is: Why is ho plone, and not the pheatri- 
farch also, responsible for the fine? ‘This is cortainly significant 
and not fortuitous, An answer is demanded. I do not know if T 
sum right in suggesting the following, ‘The responsibility for the fine 
was chock on malpractices. ‘The phratriarch is nade responsible for 
the othor fines because it was his duty to give the votes (B:Bdvas roby 
yigous). Tw this caso, it waa not tho phrntriarch, but an officer of 
tho Demotionidai, who put the question, No responsibility therefore 
attached to the phratriarch on this account, ‘Tho priest ig made te- 
sponsible because he did inflnence the decision in so fix as the appoint~ 
ment of the five eviyyopot, no doubt, rested largely with him, Tho 
fact that the phiratriarch is exempted shows that he had no voice in 
their appointment and that the Aexe\eon feos wns a religious not a 
ciyil body, representative of, or governing, this pliratey. 

‘Tho information which we derive from this inscription avd the 
futhoritios T have mentioned is, that the -yervjras were a body more 
idely removed from the individual, and mote anthorative than the 
Spdrepes, and therefore presumably having several gparplas subject 
to thom, ‘Thore scems to me to he nothing in the texts, which have 
been quoted and requoted from the lexicographers, to disprove this, 

/Toppfer's statement contradicting: this (Atinehe Ge, 16 ut) tn quite arbitrary, 
be dow no give hie reson. 
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Tdo not wish here to undertake the difficult task of discussing these 
statements T would only protest against Mr. Tarboll's identifica 
tion of épyeives and @agéras, which I think not justifiable, and 
against tho apparently universal assamption, that io the passage of 
Philochoros, which he quotes (p. 148), the words roby dpryedvas x. 4. Xe 
must be the object of the verb Béyeat 

J have not been ablo to consult Szanto's article on this insoription, 
My only desire hax been to point out that there has been too mutch 
theorizing in this matter and too litte confiesiow of ignorance, and that 
our only hop lies in adherence to the plain sense of inscribed ts 


W. R, Paros, 

















Aberdeen, Scotland, 


P, S—I have not attempted to discuss the question, whether all 
the dpdrepes ware, ipo facto, yervijras, Those who take the 
that they were not, might thus explain the Aegsclov olxos, 
Demotionidai had sevoral phratries subject to them = these phiratries 
‘wore localized jn different domes or groups of demos : in each of these 
localities, the Demotionidai had a religious sub-contre which was called 
‘leo. Th this cus, the priest of the Aexedelev olos is perhaps not 
tho sume ws the priest of tho phratry, 

Schill’s essay, Die Kieisthoniache Phratrien (Sitswngaber. dev Bayr, 
Al,, 1889, 11) is very interesting. His explaination of the appeal is 
rmvch the same as Mr, ‘Tarbell’. 














MR. TARBELL'S REPLY TO MR. PATON'S COMMENT. 


‘The important point raised by Mr. Paton in the foregoing eontei- 
ution concerns the relation of gens and pheatry. ‘That there was 
some vort of intimate connostion betwoan the two ia nbundantly evi- 
dent. ‘The question is, did the phratry include the yons, or was the 
Dhratry (or a part of it) included by the gens? Mr. Paton pronounces 
for the latter alternative, Apart from the insoriptiog under disous- 
sion, the evidence for this view redone itself, on examination, to the 
onder in which the witnesses are called in Demosthenes vit. ‘Tha 








Xo one should sito sich wathorities, without giving nome account of thele voutces. 
American atid Kogtish sebotnes shun Quilles-Xrick for » bad atid « good reason, Tk 
fatrodaces n nei dificult, it opens x new doar for arbitrary canjecture, 
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force of this evidence appears to me to be weakeuel—I will not say 
destroyed—by two considerations, (1) Tho onler of mention of the 
socessive classi is not constant, In § 24 we have ovyyerd eal 
pparipay xal Enuoray xal yevenriin, and ipdrepee ourryevéer Bnps- 
aus yermjraus, both orders varying from the onder of citation. (2) 
After the four olnsses enumerated, a fiftl class are called to establish 
the same point (§ 28), ‘Thess wre those Kinsmen who share with the 
speaker's funily a common place of burial, and who are therefore his 
‘yerriyras, or rather, as T think, a section of them (of.§ 67). The order 
of citation is therefore not nn order of steady progression from nar- 
rower to wider bodies, 

Of positive evidence against Mr, Paton's view I must own that I 
do not think thore is much, But the fot that the amos of phratries, 
40 fay as known, ure gentile in form is not 80 easily: reconcilable with 
the theory which divides a gens betweon several phirutries as it ix with 
tho contrary theory, 

1 thorefire “confess ignorance” on this subject, But L must pro- 
teat, again that Tsaios vt, 16 does not prove that ¢pidrepes and yevr7irar 
hud the same laws, ‘They had one law in common, requiring legiti- 
macy of birth asa condition of membership, More than that cannot 
bo inferred from tho passage. Least of all can it be fafirred that the 
cons had any authority over the phratry. 

‘Tho following points are taken up in Mr. Puton’s onder, T touch 
only on such as affect my previous paper, 

B51, Nothing whatever is gained by treating the words ty edade 
davrg dv 4 parenthetical, ‘Phe wording of the oath remains as un- 
grammatical as before, But Mr, Paton is quite right in correcting 
“hi Invefll son.” 

Mr, Paton’'s inference from Isaioe 11. 76 appears to me unwarrante 
able, "The speaker isarguing that the father of a certain gir} by hi 
to present her for admission to his phrutry, confisied her illegitimany. 
‘This ie treated in § 75 us a matter of course, and the implication, #9 
far, is that the registration of daughters was the universal rale. In 
the next section he adds, cal ratra véyov Buros airrols (i, «4 rots dpd- 
repor rots éxelvov), 1 take this to be a somewhat superfluous insist 
ence upon a well-known obligation, rather than an implication that 
the statutes of other phratries differed, ‘This vinw receives confirma 
tion from the langnage of Tsaios 111.16, from which Mr, Paton infers 
thit “not all phratries required the legitimacy of adopted sons to be 
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proved.” But, as T pointed ont in my artiole, the conditions of mem- 
bership in « phratry were identical with the conditions of Athenian 

ip, and these were fixed by general Athenian law. Nothing 
‘i# more likely than that different phratries differed in the strictness 
with which they administered the law, but that any phiutry confessedly 
admitted illegitimate children, when adopted, is out of the question, 
An my view, the language of Isnios vitt, 18 (rots ¢pdrepee yaynNlaw 
dlaviveyxe xara rods dxelvay wsyous) should be disposed of in the aime 
way, Reiske, whom Mr. Paton ought not to have appealed to, ex- 
‘plains the pasage differently. His note is: nde colligitur, now omni 
bua phrateiiy conten citus fuisse nuptiarum celebrandarum, aed enique 
‘nuoa proprion, 

Finally, we have no evidence that the (hiasoi “compriwd only the 
immediate relatives of the applicant.” And, in the case recorded in 
Teios v1, 22, it was not “in the power of the applicant's only. son to 
prohibit the eéaywy7.” ‘The son protested and the phratry sustained 
hiy protest: 0644 uids airg Diroxriiuww avvexsrper ob0' of yypdrepes 
doebéarro, ANN damnvdy Oy 7) xodpeiov. 





F, B. Tannen, 


ARCHAOLOGICAL NEWS. 


Suaary or necenr Discoventes axp Lvvestigations. 








‘ARAWIA, 
Asia minon, 
AUSTRIAHUNGARY, 








2 Sosa! waves, 4 
S sah UNITED TATED,” 


seeeckenee? 
SEERERSEEE? 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


From Eover, owing to the decision of the Egypt Exploration Fund no 
to excavate during the past season, and to the transference of Me. Potre's 
otivity to Palestine, there is nothing to report; but an intersting question 
is opened op in connection with some relief, now jn the Lauvro und British 
‘Mureurs, which were found at Abydos, M. Heuzey believes them to reveal 
tho exiatence of an early Mewopotamian or Syrian school of sculpture de- 
Pendent on Babylonian art, while Professor Sayee, and perhaps also M. 
Maspero, ia of the opinion that they aro examples of an Ethiopic school 
‘almowt wholly indopordtent of Kaype. In Pena, M. de Morgan te con- 
tinuing bis important excavations in ently cemeteries, and the Acadénin 
des Inscriptions carries forward ith good work by sonding out ML. Guiffrey, to 
study the early Christian monuments of the Omewr, M. Dénédite, for 
insoriptions in the Siwarmio PeniMouta, and M. Dutrouil du Rhin, to explore 
in Oewrnat Agta. The Christian monuments of the Onsee are begining to 
‘excite little of the attontion they desorve, MM, Ramsay’ nnd Bent have 
studied a number in Asin Minors we have referred to M. Guiffrey's mission, 
anil are pleased to ad that « history of the ancient churches of the East, 
‘especially of Syria, Persia, and Ladin, is being: written by Rey. J. J-Nowri, 
‘hore is w revived interest in the Holy Land. Both the German and the 
English societies for the exploration of PALESTINE are iawiing maps that 
aire far superior to anything yot published, Mr, Petrie's fow weeks of 
ssxeavation on the site of the anciont Lachish inangurate 8 new erwin our 
aoqoaintance with the arts and manufueturvs, the history, commerce and 

821 
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cult of the early tribes ofthe land both before and during Hebruy dominion, 
Henceforth 1 criterion ia established by which to date the remaina of the 
ancient towne of Palestino, 

‘The sutumer's harvest from AeA Minow is ric 
inate examination of the small tract of Kilikin Trachoiotia proved in 
ite way a fruitful in discoveries—especially that of Olba—ae Profesor 
Ramsay's extended trip through Pisidia, Isuuria and Kappadokia. Tho 
‘examination of the ruins of the Pixidian hill-fortress of Adada appears to 
have been, up to the present, Mr. Ramsuy's moat intereating single pigce 
of investigation. MM. Schliemann und Dérpfold have a most iutoresting 
report to make of their excavations at Ilion = Troy, the main object of which 
‘auto complete the plan ofthe city of the seoood or Homeris period. ‘There 
ig no doubt that tcir eumpaign has cleared up many doubtful pointe in 
tho chronology of Troy abd given w firmer baiin for believing thint the city 
Iny at Hiesarlik. ‘Tho ramp lending up to the citadel, part of the Homerio 
royal palace, nnd some intoreating early pottery, are the more prominent 
of the single discoveries, Austria ahows her intention of continuing, tinder 
Princo Liechtonstain’s patronage, the resenrches 90 auypioiously begun a 
fow yearn nyo. 

‘From Kypnos, we learn of the sucoussil termination of the exesyntions 
‘at Salamis In Gneeoe, aside from the discovery of part of the royal palnoo 
{the neropolis of Mykenai, the main interest is centred in tho sepolehral 
tumuli of Atti. Following up the phenomenal suecom at Vaphio, the 
Government continue excavations in the prehistoric tumulus ut Bourba; 
in that of Belnnideza, whioh contains tombe of the prehistori, the arobiniox 
Hellenic, aud the Roman periods: and the Hellenic tumulus of Petrexa, 
‘Tombs of the prehistorio period wore found wot far from Sparta, at Slavo- 
hori, near Argos, and at other pluces, All theso discoveries nro valuable 
for early-Greck civilization, but perhaps the most exciting of all ig the 
diwovery, in the mound called Soro, of the graves of the 192 Atheninns, 
who fell at Marathon, The British School las closed its very auccemaful 
wewon's excavations at Megalopolis, after having excavated tho principal 
part of a puro Gresk thontry of gront size which settles the recent contro 
verry in fivor of thom who hold that the Greek actors were placed upon, 
‘8 mtge rained abovo the chorus in the orchestra. 

‘The stuily of tho prehistoric antiquitics of Luly hus heen of Late atime 
tilated by the contributions of Sigaue Orsi, who did excollent service 
{in the archiology of Northern Italy before he Yns transferred to SioiLy. 
His latest contributious draw attention to two points: (1) a possible iden 
tity of date in the Italinn civitization uf tho terremare and the Gredk 
civilization of Mykenai; (2) the intimate relations between the early 
archwology of Silly and that of the Mykenainn culture, proving the indlae 
noe of the East on the West at that early period of the Pelaagic civilization, 
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In viow of the great interest of the unique prehistoric monuments of Sicily, 
‘hich Signor Orv for tha frst time describes, it may be suid that Sicily will 
tke rank among the most important archwological fields, In tracy, pre- 
historic investigations have been carried on at Brembate Sotto and Font 
nella, us well usin Sardinia whore several tombe and eaves of the * giants 
haye been found, From Areaso comes the nows of the discovery of « potter's 
establishment conducted on the. ooliperative system by Greck srtigans 
from Southern Italy, Some remarkable frescoce have come to light at 
Pompeii, and nt Rome the arrangement of the banks of the ber at the 
tine of Augustus hat been partially ascertained by finding in situ w 
number of terminal posts (eippi). Tho ouly important piece of wculp 
tuo discovered appears to be w fine rchaie metope of one of the tetuples 
of Selinous. Finally, an insoription found at Florence, furniahes the first 
epigraphic evidence that Florentia'was x Roman colony. 

Sram, thanks to ML. Heuzey, appeare us the centre of & school of wrchinie 
soulpture in which early Greck art hax reacted upon the Phoonicians, in 
onw of whowe Spanish colonies these interesting works may have been 
produced, 
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EXPLORATION OF CHMSTIAN ANTiQUITina —M. JuLes Guirenry, Archi: 
vist of the National Archives, i charged with « mission in the East (Tur 
ey, Greece, Syria, and Egypt) with the object of studying the enelient 
monuments of Christian civilization — Chron. des Arta, 1890, No. 24, 

A comprehensive history of th anciout Christian churches still existing, 
in Syrin, Persia, and Tndin haa nt longth been undertaken by w dignitary 
‘of that Romanized branch of tho Nestorian Church known aa the Chaldean 
Church. The wuthor, the Rev. J. J. Nouri, who is Archdeacon of Babys 
Ton, has been spendivg sone woeks in Southern India, visiting the contrea 
of both the Unint nnd the Jnoobite Syrian churches in Travancore, Bune 
galore, ea, and making copiows extracte from evcords in those seats of 
early Lnidian Christiunity, sowe of which are said to date back to the fifth 
century. One postion af the Archilencon's work is to comprise n complete 
series of annals of the Chaldean race from the most ancient to the most 
‘moxtern timer —Athensram, Jaly 12, 

OmenrAL Cenamos—Mr, Hissny Watsas, RW.S,, is till busily one 
gaged in eotributing to our knowledge of early Eastern and Mosfom 
Pottery. Having exhausted, in his Burly Pervian Ceramic Act, noarly if 
not ull the known specimens of Persian pottery which may fairly bo nttri- 
buted to dates anterior to the thirteenth century, he is now engaged upon 
A larger work, illustrated like its forerunners with earful drawings by 
Dimself. ‘This will deal with « nutuble collection hitherto unknown, and 
with the history of Persian Justreware Pending the arrangements neces 
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sary to ootmpleto this work for publication, he is preparing: a monograph 
upon Persian art since the Sassanian period. ‘This will be mainly devoted 
to that almost-uknown class of pottery more or less influenced by Byzan- 
ine motives, of which he hae been fortunate enough to secsro soine exame 
ples from the East. Specimens of contemporary pottery from Egypt and 
Asin Minor, some foond by himself, others from the British Museum and 
the excavations of Count d'Hulat at Cairo last winter, will alwo be illaa 
trated anil commontod upon—Acadeny, Aug. 9, 


Eayer. 


ETWIOPIO OW ASIATIO RELIEF IN THE LOUVRE AND THE Brig MUSEUM — 
‘Two articles by M. Huwany in the Revue archdologizue hnve enlled atten- 
tion to vome very remarkable reliefs, of which one isin the Louvre, another 
‘at Teast in private hands, wad threo wre in the British Museuns, 

In the Rev. arch, 1890, 4, pp. 145-02, M. Heuzey describes the retiet in 
the Louvre. It must have foraied part of an oblong platter of hard whist, 
‘of dark grown color; in the centre of which was left w lange eiroular tim 
with raised edges. ‘There rousins over « third part, on which ie m sorios 
ff figures in very low relief representing w band of warriore marching, and, 
in the field, overal wnimals. In the figures, the Asiatic chara 
types ix very striking: the only garment js w short wkirt in 
hold by a honyy plated belt frow which hange a jackalskin 
emblom of honor. ‘The arm aro expecially curious and varied. Some 
warriors brandish in their right hand « mace terminating in « apherical 
‘mau probably ofstono, similur to the national nem of Bubylouia and Assy» 
rin. Othors raise much weapons ws harpoona, boomerangs, and perhaps an 
xo with curved handly and trinngulur wlgo, In their left thoy hold a 
laneo or, more generally, a bow, One holds in his right a bundlo of ont 
ting-arrows, which ended not in point but in x blade of ptone-ngate or 
silex. The subject sooms to bo n hunting-scone, for a hare and two gazelle 
fare soon, given in the vigorous wtyle of Chaldieo-Amyrian art. There wr 
atriking analogies to the paintings of the xa1 dynasty at Beni-Fassan, and 
thie leas Bf, Heuney to select quite an early date for thie relief: “The 
‘warriors are not properly Chaldisans or Assyrians ; but the work and style 
polit to m group of populations placed quite early under the influence of 
Chaldiean culture, ke thove that established themselves betwoen the Kus 
pphrutes, tho oust of Syria, and the Ito ea.” 

A letter by ML. Masrazno on this rolief is published in the Rev, arch. 
180, 1, pp. 884-7, accompaniod by M. Exvzex’s furchor comments, M- 
Maspero anys, that he saw, in Kigypt, this relief'ne well a# another of the 
‘ame stylo and matorin}, now in a private collection. It waa enid to come 
from Saqqarah or Abydos, und was offered to him in compuny with soveral 
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sual! objecte found in the Aramaic and Persian necropolis of Saqqarah 
‘aniong which were a cylinder of Egyptian style with a cuneiform inscription, 
tnd « checker in artificial lapiolazuti hearing four Aramaic lotters, ‘The 
relief belongs apparvatly to.a table for offerings and, in M. Maspero's opin- 
fon, had two rims and consequently two concentric bands of reliefs forming 
‘one procession, In the technique of the hair, in the skirt, Iu the animale 
skin, and in the arins, M. Maspero discovers a pursly Egyptian cliarncter. 
‘The two standards are Egyptian, one the flay of the West, the other of the 
East; 20 also are tho animals. Iu the opinion of ME. the style of workman. 
ship is also Egyptinn, of tho ruder type, by an unskilled artist, However, 
in his opinion, it may be a Libyan or pomibly Asiatic work, but ia any 
case under direct Egyptian intluence, At all eventa, the tribe represented 
‘on the relief, whethor it be Libyan or Asintic, is marching under Egyp- 
tin standards, and is therefore xn ally not au enemy. M. Heugey, not- 
withstanding M. Maspero's remarks, koopa to his thoory, that the warriors 
to Syrians, 

‘Three other roliets belonging to the same class hayp found their way to 
the British Museum, They aro not published, us that of the Louyre hus 
heou—in w yood heliotype—but aro merely devcribed, ns follows, by B.A. 
W. Bupwix, in the Clissieat Review (July, 1890, pp, 922-8): Some years 
‘go the Trustees of tho British Museam ueqaired three piccor of jreon 
schist eth soul ptures of a similar nature, and among thera i the large tinge 
ment of which that described by M. Heuzey forme a comploting portion, 

“No, 20701, Rectangular fragmont 11% TI ins, on which ie repro 
ented in reliefa woene after a battle, A number of woolly-hended, bearted, 
clrcumeized meu are Lying dead or dying on the ground ; one of those hing 
his rms tied together above the elbows, In the upper part of the scene 
in lion, ono of whose paws is firmly planted on the leg and another on 
the arm of one of these prostrate figures, In the lower part of the scene 
number of vultures and oarrion-erowe are picking out tho eyes of the 
‘doa (who are naked) and devouring thir flesh, Above to the right, are 
to figures, the heads nnd shoulder of which are wanting; one i an 
officur of overseer, und the other a enptive with arms tied together be- 
hind him, nnd w heavy weight suspended from his neck. On the back of 
this fragment is part of a scone in which two giraffes are cropping the 
Jeaves of a palmteee. 

“No, 20790, Fragment of irregular shape, 12% 6 ins, which joins that 
published by M, Heuzey. On it nre ropresented in reliof (1) a house with a 
domed roof nnd two towers, on the left hand fs the doors a bull with two 
heads, one of which fhees to the right, the other to the left: (2) a lion foe 
lowed by a lioness, rushing on to seize a hunter who ia armed with « bow and 
another weapon ; head of the lion is transfixed with two arrows, us appears 
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from the Louvre fragment: (3) behind the Tions are two hunters, both 
‘wearing feathers on their heads. ‘The fret carries a doublecbladed axe in 
the right hand and, in the left, sceptre on the top of which is a bird 
(eagle?) : over his shoulder hangs a bag. Each man wears 2 short tunic, 
with filds, fastened around his waist from which hangs atail, The second 
huater draws toward him » gazelle which he has caught with » lamo, 
‘Clone by runs w dog or jackal. 

No, 20792. Fragment of irregular shape ; ite greatest measurements 
being 14x84 ins. It appears to join tho Louvre fmgment, and, to- 
iether with the British- Museum fraginent No. 20700, to have formed part of 
the libation (?)alab of which very little is now mising. ‘This fragment 
proves beyond all doubt that a hunting-soene is represented. The first 
hunter holds part of the rope which has been used to lamo the gazelle; 
the second is armed with spear and x boomerang ; the third with a bow 
‘and q double-bladed hatchet; sued the fourth with two spears and a boom 
terang. Each man wears feathers, « tunic, und w tail, Beneath this row 
of figures are an oryx, an ostrich, an oryx,x stag (?) with branchingantlers, 
fand an animal like a jackal, the tail of which is very much like that hang- 
ing from the waist behind each man. At the tapering end of this fragment 
iw lion, the head of which is transfixed with five arrows; sn xrtow alot 
well into one of his thighs runkes him lash his tail. ‘The three hunters om 
the other side of thennimals are armed und dressed like their eompanions 
‘each, however, carries a bag (2) apparently slung ovor his shoulder, 

“These fragments though found in Egypt are not of Egyptian work- 
manship, aud were brought thither from some forvign Eastern land either 
‘ne gifts or articles of tribute. The Vions are like thon on the Assyrian 
sculptures, the birds are identical with those found on tho Babylonian 
landmarks, and the features of the men aro Shemitic. They wore most 
probably made by Mesopotamian sculptors about 1550 1. c, and sent by 
his Mesopotamian alli to Amenophin IIT, to whom, ov account of the lion 
hunting expeditions sculptured on them, they would be an accoptuble gif." 

‘A.H.Bayor writes to the Aeadeny (of Aug. 9): "Sinee I wrote ot this 
‘abject in the Academy of July 28, { have reail Mr, Budge’s article in tho 
Classical Review, and wee that it contains evidence against his conjecture 
that the slabs which he describes came from Mesopotamin, One of them, 
hestnter, has upon it the representation of two snalfes browsing om m pale 
tree. Now the girnile has been confined to the Ethiopian region of the 
‘world during the historical period, and was consequently unknown to the 
inhabitants of Asia. ‘The stones, therefore, on which it is depicted could 
riot have cone from Mesopotamia, bat must have been brought from the 
districts of the Soudan south of Egypt. The dres of the huntamen repre- 
‘sented on the slabs bears out this conclusion. It is the eame as that of 
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the people of Kesh or Kush whose portraits are mot with on the Egyptian 
monuments, "The feathured head-dress worn by Asiatics like tho Zakkur or 
‘Mervdacl-nadin-akhi of Babylonia is quite different, consisting of a fringe 
of feathers which runs sound the top of square eup, Ou the other hand, 
the one oF two tall feathors stuck in the hair of the huntamen on tho slabs 
‘exuotly resemble tho mode in which, according to the Egyptian artists, cen 
tain Knshites nud Gibynns docorated their heads, We must, accordingly, 
0 in the alabs nn example of early Kushite or Ethiopian wrt, Tho soulp- 
tors probably belonged to the same muco as the prehistoric people who have 
covered the sandstone rocks of Upper Egypt with thelr rude designs, Hery, 
too, we have figures of huntsmen armed with bows and arrows, of giratles, 
ostriches, and other animals, in tho same style of art ne that of the slabs. 
Both Mr, Petriv aud myself have pointed out tho evidence thore is for the 
‘great antiquity of these drawings, which imply that, st the tline they were 
undo, tho district south of Silalis was x well-wooded and, therefiee, wolle 
watored land, whore herd nf gira browsed on the foliage of the sirube— 
‘© physical condition of tho country very untike that whioh hus prevailed 
hora in historical times. Similar prehistoric drawings on the rocks have 
Deen found in various parts of northern Afrion, in southern Morocco by 
Lens (Timbuktu, tt, pp. 10, 867), in the district betwoun Tripoli and Ghia 
‘Aisniew by Rolie (Quer dursh Afrika, 1, p52), in tho country of tho Tibbu 
by Nachtigal (Sahara wad Sudan, 1, p. 807) and in Kardofin by Lajean 
(Hartmann, Nigritier,1,p.41). Dr. Bonnet haa rooently discovered them 
{in southorn Oran, tlong with the stoue implomonts by means of which they 
werw engraved (Rerwe d’ Ethnographic, vitt). Aw T havo before remarked 
in the Academy (March 15, 1800), they remind us of the Bushman paint 
ings on the rocks of southern Afries, I may add that tho muse of Con 
stantinoplo contains some curious seulptared ntones from Darfive which in 
many points prosnt a strong resemblance to thos which aro the subject 
of this letter.” 

The BenirHAssan Carrouonen—Mr. C, Murch writes tom Ranileti 
Hgypt) under dato of July 29; Soon after the mutilation of the alee 
Fbnited Kham Hotep tomb at Beni-Hiaman became known, it ws sigs 
feested that, if she eartouchen could be found, it would be warth while to 
replace them in their former positions in the tomb, On January 24,1 
learned that two eartouches I haul pareliased from a native dealer belouged 
to those that had been stolen from the Beni-Hssan tomb ; and T hnstened, 
‘on the same day, to noquaint the Egyptian government with the fct, at 
the same timo necorapanying my statement by the following word I ain 
ready to tell you at any time the facta ws to whore I got the pieoes. I feel 
satisfied thnt with this information you will be ablo to work buck to the 
guilty parties’ T supposed that the authorities would hasten to msk me 
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whore and from whom I purchased the pieces. In thie T vens mistaken, 
Some days later T had an opportunity of socing the dealer from whom 
made the purchase, and I succeeded in getting a thind eartouche. On 
February 25,1 informed the Ezy ptian government of this third cartouche ; 
Dut to this day the authorities have never asked we anything about where 
L got either the first two or the third of tho eartouches. 

“The Egyptian government will never beable to offer a reasonable exense 
for having permitted conditions to exist which admitted of the possibility 
cof such wholesale destruction of tombsas was carried on during the summer 
and full of 1889 within a radius of fifteen miles, including Beni-Hassan, 
Tsuw myself scarcely lees than one hundred of these pieces. 

“Tho man from whom purchased the eartouches has told me, repeatedly, 
that he sold to the Buldg Museum thirty-eight or thirty-nine picoes, every 
one of which came from the neighborhood of either Boni-Hasean or Tel- 
ce Amarna. 

“Some time ago tho Egyptian authorities, throogh the American Con- 
al-General, requested me to return the eurtouches I had purchased, as 
they had been stolen from the tomb, I proposed to return the cartouches 
‘on the condition that the government should make n vigorous effort to 
recover the remaining cartouches; that they should agree to restore the 
cartouches to their places in the tomb; and that the tomb should be thor- 
oughly secured against further depredations by a strong trou door, In 
reply to a further unconditional offer, I am told thut the Arohwolowical 
Department will be very glad to get them, and that it may be possible 10 
replace them in their former pesition ; but no positive mgreement to do so 
i made, nor is any intimation given that any effort will ever be under- 
taken to secure the remaining eurtouches or discover the perpetrators of 
the deed.” 

“Joseen in Eaver."—Under this title, Dr, H. Bauoeor contributes an 
antiole to the Deutiche Rundechan for May. At its closo, Dr. Bragech 
announcer the discovery of an inscribed stone found last winter by an 
American, Mr. Charles E. Wilbour, ‘The tablet contains $2 lines, more 
for less defnced. At its head is tho name and title of « hitherto unknown 
king, Chit-het, who, in the fourteenth year of his reign, speaks of “the 
vory great misfortune of having no overflow of the Nile for seven yeura” 
Cortain peculiarities in the style of writing and in the grouping of hiero- 
glyphs assign this stone to the fourth century n.c. Evidently somebody 
had taken an old story of a seven-year famine, and clothed it in modern 
dress for the purpose of exciting respect for some fourth-centary divinity, 
In tho reign of this anciont king, the seven yeare of fuusino lind closed with 
the fourteenth year of his rvign. ‘The seven “fit years" had preceded 
them. ‘The thrane-name of this king, different from his family name, has 
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been found once ou an inscription over « door in the great pyramid of 
Saqqarah, from which it eppear that the king belonged to the first Egyp- 
tian dynasty, at least 1500 years before the time of Joseph, ‘This old 
story, with the name of the old king, was again circulated in the scx1r 
dynasty, Dr. Brugsch hvlieves in the real historie character of this newly- 
fiund stone, and calls Chit-het “ the longest forgotten king of any epoch ;”” 
‘and he says that the stone will be prized through all time as an important 
piece of evidence for the netual occurrence of a seven-yeare’ famine in the 
time of Joseph—L. Droxenatases, in Zion's Herald. 

CAIRO.—Frencn Sonoot—The work of the French School of Archi 
ology ut Cairo progresses apace, It is the selfimposed law of this studious 
and learned body, that each member of the school shall annually make s 
full and complete copy of some one monument of ancient Egypt, small or 
lange, temple or tomb, In eortain oases, where the task ia too great for the 
Timit of time, two or more years may be devoted to it. The schoo! pros 
poses this year to attack the multitudinous texts of the Great Templo of 
Faia giguntic undertaking, and one which wil surely givo exployment 
to more than one student for at least somo years. Tn the meanwhile, M. 
BénGdite has transcribed all the texte and copied all the hasreliefs at 
Philao, and it is hoped that his Mémoire may be ready for publication in 
1892, -M. Bourinnt is progressing fast with Médinet Haba, where he has 
‘bean at work for the Inst two years. The forthcoming numbers of the 
Mémoires of the school will contaia, inter alia, the end of M. Ravaisve's 
monograph on the old palace of the Fatimite Kaliphe at Cairo, some ime 
portant Coptic texts, und transcripts of several historic tombs nt ‘Thebes, 
including that of Quoen Titi, with illustrations in chromolithography. 

MENDES.—Discoveny oF @ Proemalo Linnany oF Papyei.—A discov- 
‘ery has been made on the site of the anciont Mendes which miny be of more 
than mere Egyptologic importance. A building has been partly unearthed, 
‘consisting of some fourteen ryoms containing what was apparently a library 
of the Ptolemaic period, Moro than five hundred rolls of papyrus have 
‘been found in a carbonized condition, the building having evidently boon 
bumed, ‘Those papyri are written in Grvek, and, so fur aa can be seen, 
are of the Ptolemaic or Roman age, and not Byzantine. There is a chance, 
therefore, of finding somo works of value. But it will be necessary to spend 
several hundred pounds in excavation, and the Musourn is just now with- 
out funds. ‘Then comes the slow work of anrolling and deciphering, for 
which it will bo necemary to employ one of the experta nt Naples—N, Y. 
E. Post, July 7; Cover, de Art, 1890, No. 27. 

‘THEBES.—From Thebes there comes intelligence nf the discovery, this 
spring, of headless atutue of Seti TL of heroic size and archaic style, It 
‘wnt found. at a depth of two feet below tho surface level of the mud 
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deposit which covers the loor.of the great Hypostyle Hall, Greeks and 
Europeans, meanwhile, are carrying on an extensive aystem of plunder at 
Ekhmim and other ploces—Aateia B, Evwanne, in Academy, July 26, 


ALGERIA. 


CHERCHELL —A Cnnisvian Sancopsaaue-netier —To tho west of Cher 
hol, opposite the present cemetery, two Roman wells and two sopuleliral 
chambers were found Inst year, containing # large miuber of stone sar- 
cophagi. Among other contents that escaped destruction was the frutit 
of the cover of a Christian sarcophagus of the fourth or Bfth ceutury. Tt 
is covered with figures in relief, In the centre is an unfinished eireular 
‘medallion supported by two genil. On the left isthe Adoration of the Magi 
accompanied by their eamels, while Joseph rests an the back uf the Vir- 
gin's chair. On the right are the three children in the fiery fimace,— 
Rennie arch, 1890, 1, pp. 214-16, 





ASIA. 
HINDUSTAN, 


WNoo-Sasaanian Coms—Recont numbers of the Froseclings of tho 
Asiatic Society of Hengal contain reports on old coins, acquired by the 
government es troasnretrove, by Dr. Hoerule, the philological secretary, « 
‘Tho niost important find here recorded is that of 175 silver pleces of the 
lass called Indo-Sassaninn, which were discoverud in Marwari, Aceard= 
ing to Dr. Hoornle, they resemble the genuine Sassanian type more closely 
than any hitherto known, ‘They belong to two series: owe imituting the 
coins of the Sassnninu king Firuz (459-86 a. .) in minute details, though 
of rue execution ; the other substituting « barbarie head for that of Firaz, 
Ou none is there any legend. It ie known from history that about 470 
A. p.the White Huns, tnuler their leader Toramana, aunexod the eastern 
Provinees of the Saseanian kingdom, and passod on to the invasion of 
India, It is further known that Toramana imitated the contemporary 
Gupte coinage, ax well ag that of Kushunir, putting his name on them, 
‘Dr, Hoornle, therefore, argaos that these Indo-Sasmnian coins also belong 
to Toramana, ut an earlior period of his conquests, In this conneetion it 
fs Interesting to note that the barbaric head with it thick lips and large 
‘ore is not unlike that on the gold coins of tho Indo-Soythian king Kade 
phises—Aoademy, June 14. 

nolan Pawovooy—Purt IV of Epigraphia Tnilica—the oficial record 
of the inscriptions collected in the course of tho Archwological Survey of 
India—consitts, like former paris, of texts and translations which have 
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been prepared by German scholars from,the impressions made by Dr. 
James Burgess and his assistants, Perhupa the most important paper is 
that by Prof. Kielhorn, of Gottingen, upon the Siyadont inscription, which 
tins enabled him to reconstruct the order of four kings of Kannuj in the 
thinth and tenth centuries, This ingeription records the wifte of traders to 
ishmu; and many of the gifts are valued in terms of drammas, which is 
evidently a coin or monstary denomination of seme sort, Another inserip- 
tion, from Pehiova in the Karnal district of tho Punjub—edited by Prof. 
Biblor, of Vienns—Similarly records the voluntary taxativn for religions 
purposes imposed upon themselves by certain horvedealers—Academy, 


June 21. 
AFGHANISTAN. 


Graco-tnoian SraTues—M. Sénart has published, in the Journal Axia- 
tigue (1890, Rob.-March), paper in which he desoribes very fully the re- 
murkablesen{ptures found nt Sikri and already referred to on p: 179 of this 
volume. His paper is accompanied hy good plates. A full summary of 
it will bo found in our summary of the Journat Asiatique, 


PERSIA. 


EXOAVATIONS ay M. DE Monaan—The excavations undertaken by M. 
de Morgan at the request of the Ministry of Public Instruction in Lin- 
zkoruts (Northern Persia, on the banks of the Caspinn) have been eminently 
succesful, His eneampment has been at an elevation of 1745 met. at Sepa 
Hiz, six kilom. from the frontier, He has found a large number of dol- 
‘mets, which, instoad of containing, like those of Scandinavian lands, sepal- 
chral firenitury of polished stone, bulong,on the contrary, tothe bronxe or 
the iron age, ‘Tho country sppeans to hays heen imoccapied when these 
dolmen-builders (which he believes to have been Aryuns) established them- 
solves in it: the stono ago is unknown in the provines of Linkoran. f. 
de Morgan has collected more than 1300 objects from about 200 tombs, 
‘The collection ison its way to Paris — Cour, de Art, 1890, Nos. 27, 30, 











CENTRAL ASIA. 


‘The Académie des Inscriptions has allotted 15,000 frs., from the Garnier 
Fund, to M, Dutreuil du Rhin, who is charged with a mission of explorn- 


tion in Contral Asia, 
BABYLONIA. 


‘A Couiserion OF BaRvLoNiAN TasLeTa—A very intoresting collection 
of clay-tablete found in the ruins of Sippara was sold by Mere. Sotheby 
and Co, on July 4, ‘The catalogue contains about two hundred nnd ity 
lots, the majority dating from the early period of the First Babylonian 
‘Empire. These are generally contracts for the sale of lands, fields, houses, 
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rnin, slaves, ee, nu nttost thy great commercial activity of the metropolis 
of the rising empire. A marriage contract of the time of Kharmurabi 
(No. 217) claims special attention, as it it unique among the documents 
of this epoch, ‘The remainder of the collection consist of tablet of the 
Second Babylonian Empire, and ofthe Pervian, Greok, and Parthian 
periods, ‘Two are especially interesting from the social point of view, 
One is the summing up and judgment in a Iaywuit of the thirteenth your 
of Nabonidos, A farmer named [ddin-Marduk had gent by boat to Babys 
Jon 440 measures of fruit. Kurgabuaten, who had andortaken the trans 
port, lost part of his cargo on the way, and, having ndmitted that thore 
Iund been noglect on his part, agreed to ma) When Tddia« 
Marduk eame to claim t, Kargal-nntan him, xo that the 
former was compelled to bring tho ease before the court. ‘The boat-owner, 
when sommoned, acknowledged the charge, and was condemned to pay 
the value of the loat fruit. ‘The decision Is attested by the seals of five 
Judges, ‘This curious case shows that, in Babylonia, carriage practically 
included insurance. ‘Thero are a groat many contracta of sulee and loans. 
‘An interesting one (No. 205) showe that slaves ux well na lands, hotses, 
and personal property were mortgaged. It also comprises lista of various 
kinds of tithes due to the temple of Exagil, of auimals brought to Babylon 
for sale, and of other personal property. No doubt it was an inventory 
made before a mortgage, or a bill of sale, 

‘The tablets of the Greck and Parthian periods are, as usual, mostly 
astronomical. ‘The latest is of 91 n,.¢, ‘The collection also includes a fow 
Alckadian texts. The roost important (No. 215) consists of 216 lines, and 
appears to be agricultural —Aoademy, June 21, 

TABLETS FROM NirFeR.—Profissor Robert Harper of Yale College 
brought back from tho University of Pennsylvania's expedition to Baby- 
nin thres tablets, ‘They helong to the so-called clus of loan-tablets, and 
wero wneurthod nt Nitfor, ‘They ary dated in the years two and four of 
Ashuritilliitani, King of Amyrin, ‘The dates are of chronological value, 
‘They show that the Babylonian empire existed, if only in name, for fur 
yours after the death of Assurbanipal.—Biblia, Bept,, 1890, 

















ARABIA. 

‘Mission To Mr. Sinai —Marquis do Vogiié communicated to the Aca 
démie des Inscriptions n etter trom M.Bénddite, whose epigenphte researches 
in the Sinaitic peninwula have already been partially reported (vol. vy 
pp. 88, 488), It is dated from the wady Feiran, May 17, 1800, Ml 
BénGdite has copied more than w thousand inscriptions between the wady 
Nab, the region of Magharat, tho Mogatteb and tho Feiran wadys, ‘Tho 
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‘explorer belloves that the region which-he is now about to explore will 
not prove as fruitful —Paris Temps, June 14. 


PALESTINE. 


New Mara oF Pattarine—Dr, Haxa Fiscarmn of Leipsig assiated by 
Prof. H. Gurme hasexccuted niine new map of Palestine which is publish, 
accompanied by an explanatory article of Dr. Fischer, in the Zeilichrift 
al det, Pilialina-Vereins, x11 (1890), 1. Dr, Fischer remarks: "The 
geographic and eapecially the topographic exploration of Palestine hae 
inde extraordinary: progres during the last decades, But this hae not 
been made use of chartographically in the way required by the present 
condition of geography. Tho above new map of Palestina, on scale of 
1:700000 (pl. 2) is planned to meot this want, aud we have considered our 
main problem to be, to give m clear and correct statement of the orohydro- 
‘graphio relations of this region. ‘The nomenclature and especially the his 
torical names nre due to Profestor H. Guthe.” The most important source 
for this map was the groat map published in 1880 by the English Palestine 
Exploration Fund, on the scale of 1:63360, in 26 sheets, Help has also been 
derived from Captain Conder’s survey of a portion of Eastern Palestine in 
1881; from Mr. Schumacher’s survey of Dacholan, West Hauran, Ad- 
chlun, ete; from Lieut. Manitell's maps ofthe eoust of Syria ; and from the 
maps of the French Expedition of 1880-1, A further list of sources is 
given by Dr. Fischer, involving an historic nceount of the ucceseive inves: 
tigations in the various provinces included in this map. 

‘The Palestine Exploration Fund hns now ready for issue the new map 
of Palestine, upon which Mr. Goran AnatsrRond the ussistant secretary, 
thas Jong: been engaged. It is on the scale of threeeighths of an inch to 
the milo; and it takes in both sides of the Jordan, extending to Bualbele 
anid Darauscus in tho north, and to Kadesh Barnes in the south, All 
modorn names are in black; over theso are printed Old-Tostament and 
Apocrypha names in red, and New-Tostament, Josophus, and ‘Talmudic 
‘names in blue, thus showing at a glance all the identifications of sites that 
hhave been ascertained, A companion map, showing the elevations by 
ralsi contour-lines, f also approaching eompletion.—deademy, Aug. 2. 

AN EARLY Heonew Insoniprion—Prof. Saxce: hne communicated 10 me 
the following inscription on a small woight found on tho tite of Samaria, 
and purchased by De. Chaplin last spring: face 1, SYYIN; fico 2, 
JSAVIN; which soeme to read I¥) YI $v YI, * « quarter ofa quarter 
ofa 383." Mr. Flinders Petrie, to whom Prof: Sayco coramunteated this 
interpretation, writes that he tas discovered, from other souroes, that the 
standard weight of Northern Syrin amounted to 640 grains, of whieh tho 
quarter of a quarter would be 40 genins, that fs, exactly the value af the 
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Samaritan weight in the possession of Dr. Chaplin. Whether 383 th 
derived from tho root J¥* eannot be decided yet, but the use of SRY ix 
fimportant at the probable date of the eighth century n. ¢., which the 
forn of the charaoters indicate, ani in the northorn kingd ‘Sur, whidh 
is w contraction of 9 Y=9 AWN, is forma in Cantiler, which is consid= 
‘ered production of the Samaritan Kkingstom, in Jonah, and in Heeleniasten 
‘Tho early uso of 94 might perhaps help to bridge over the gulf whieh 
Prof Margoliouth has found between elusical Hebrow and that of Birnch, 
A, Nawnavun, in Athenarwm, Aug. & 

Hennew Inscvrions OF THE PRE-Exitio Eroon.—A. fixed starting-point 
in dato can nt last bo assigned to the fow proexilic Hebrew insoriptions 
hich nro at present known to us. Mr. Clark, of Jerusalem, posserses » 
son! which bears upon it tho following inser Premplaysuln; 
“ Belonging to Elishs the son of the king,” Now this Elishama’ is evi- 
dently the Jewish prince who is mentioned, in Jer, xli, 1, ne of “the seed 
royal” ans grandfather of Ishmael, the contemporary of Zeilekiah, He 
would, therefore, have flourished about 650 », ©, and the forms of the 
charnctere used in his inscription become a subject of epigraphio interest, 
‘Three of thom nre specially distinctive—Aleph, Mim, and Kaph, Of these, 
Aleph and Mém have preciéely the same forms us iu the Siloam itmeription. 
‘On the other hand, the Koph is less archaie than in the Siloam text. ‘The 
Jatter must consequently be somewhat older than the seal of Elishama’ ; 
‘and tho goneral opinion fs thus justified which refors the tunnel und m- 
scription of Siloam to tho reign of either Ahuz or Herokiah—A. H. Sayer, 
in Academy, Ang. 2. 

CAESAREA (car) —VESPASIAN's COLONY OF CAacsanca—A letter from 
Dr. Scuvmactien dated from Haifs to Professor Guthe gives information 
of tho discovery, six kilom. x. w. of Caesarea, of ruins of buildings, and of 
‘granite column with an inscription readings st(arown) ei (aviwm) Acre 
‘VAM PONTTY(icem) |11 ¥IRAL(em)| CoL(oniae) 1 (primae) r1Aaviae) AVOCUs 
fac) CAMBARKAK ORA/TOREM EX DROCurionW) DwO(reO) rEC(UNia) FUN 
‘4fea), ‘Ths letters are in the form thet would be yiven by the med or 
Torush na sed in judicial neta, is inmportant asthe fit inveription found 
on thin site, and certainly the first in whieh the full tame of this colony of 
‘Vespasinn is given, which was, as’Taoitue says, Cueanren Judacae caput, the 
‘capital city both for native kingsand Roman governor. Many coins, ror 
Damitian down, boar the name of the eity,. ‘The Romun colony waa placed 
thorw very shortly after the etd of the Jewish war, Its ttle of first colony, 
colonia prima, shows it to have been the firvt colony in the Roman Expire 
founded by Vexpasian, ‘The site where the inscription waa found ix inter 
eating showing thnt tho territory of the colony extonied wa fie as this 
point. ‘The Agrippa:mentioned in the inscription is conjectured to be the 
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son of Joseplins, and the date to be before 100 4. »—Prof, Zaxarateti 
run, in the Zeitechrift d. deit, Pultatina- Vereins, x111 (1800), 1, pp. 25-30, 
LACHISH.—Funbana PeTmie's ExcavaTion.—Wetake, from thennnnal 
report of the general committeo of the Palestine Exploration Fund, tho fol- 
lowingaccount hy Mr. Petri of his recentexeayntionson thesiteof Lachish. 
Afr lengthy delays, officially, I was nble to begin exeuvation for tho 
Palewting Exploration Fund in thermiddleof April, Nothing was known 
of the history of pottery in Syria, and thorefore nothing bud been done in 
past surveys and explorations towardadating the various tellsand khurbohe, 
Tt had boon necessary, thorefore, on applying tor m sito to trust to the iden- 
tification by names; und there seemed little risk in expecting that Umm 
Lakis and °Ajlin—ono or other, if not bith—would prove to be Amorite 
towns, Lachish and Eglon, Some other ruine wore included in the legal 
of area of 4 ayuure kilometres for the permission, Among thim, 
amiost hnppily, was Toll Hesy, 1 left Egypt for Syria, arriving at Jatt 
‘on March 9, Although the permizwion was signed, it did not reuch deru- 
salem till March 29. For nearly threo wok, therefore, 1 wus tunable to 
forward the business, Menntime Twas able to examino and discuss the 
‘various buildings und remainsof masonry with Profoasor Hayter Lewis und 
Dr. Chaplin; and thus [learnt something about the antiquities, but ound 
how provokingly little iv positively known and in what & vast uncertainty 
almost every question still remains, Tt was not untit April 14 that T 
could begin work, 1 had already. visited the various sites ineluded in the 
area of pertiieon, but found that all hut one were of Roman age and nim 
Portant. ‘The only prominent place was ‘Tell Hosy, in the Arab country, 
six miles from the village of Burer, where wo had to settle to begin with, 
But os Umm Likis had been supposed 1 bo Lachish, wail it was the 
‘nearest nite to the village, throe miles of, I dotormined to examine it, My 
expectations of it were quite confirmed. We trenched ubout all over the 
ground down to the undisturbed native red olay ; but there wore only six 
or eight fect of earth, and pottery of Roman age was continually found in 
itz while, most dei 
44, 1%) was found within two foot uf native clay. _Khuurbet “Ajlin appeared 
fur loss promising thin Uman Liki ; there is very little extont of artificial 
sol, very littlo pottery about it, and what thoro ix hows Roman ago, 
Wo then moved and established ourselves at ‘Tell Hesy, which appeared 
to me to be a very important city of early date, We will fievt notice what 
eusone there aro for belioving thie to he Lachiah, aid then wo shall sce 
how valunblo the literary uotices of its history become in understanding 
the site, Lachish was one of the five atrongholds of the Amorites, with 
Jerusalem, Hebron, Jurmuth and Eglon (Jor. x. 5). An it continued to 
bo one of the strongest places in tho country down to the invasions of Sén- 
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acherih und Nebuchadnezzar, to both of whom it was a special object 
fof attack, Tt must, therefore, have had some natural advantages, and 
‘from various other notices (especially Eusebius) it certainly Iay in the Jow 
‘country in this district. Now nt Tell Hesy is the only spring for miler 
arotind,« brickish brook trickles down from Tell Nejiteh, wherein ancient 
times it was confined by a massive dam; snd at ‘Tell Hesy it is joined by 
‘fine fresh spring, while the whole af the water is swallowed in the stony 
‘wady within u fow hundred yards lower, and never reappears, It is cer- 
tain, then, that Tell Heey ani eubordinately Tell Nejileh must have been 
‘positions of first-rate importance from the time of the earliest settlements, 
‘They would thus agree to the character of Lachish and Elon, ‘The hie- 
tory of Tell Heay begins about 1500 5.¢,, and ends about 500 w.c.; while 
‘Tell Nejileh, as far as can be seen on the surface, is of the same age, or 
ruined even earlier. The absolate point of date is the position in Tell 
‘Hesy—at half to three-quartors of tho height up the mound—of tho thin 
black Phonician pottery which is known in Egypt to date from about 1100 
4.0. While the close of ite history is fixed by the fragmunts of good 
Greck pottery on the top of it, and the total absenco of Seleucidan und 
Roman objects. ‘There are then no sites in the country around so suited 
to the importance of Lachish and Hylou as these two 'Telle; nnd con- 
versely thore are no reoordod places of such primary value ns these must 
have been, exvept the two Amorite eapitals of the low country, which we 
know to have beew near together. ‘The transference of the names in lato 
tines to wettlementas fow miles off is probably due to the returning Jews not 
boing strong enough to wrest the springs from the Bedawin sheep-masters, 

The actual remains of Tell Hesy consist of & mound which ie formed af 
successive towns, one on the sing of another, and an enclosure taking in 
an area to the sonth and west of it. "This enclosure is nearly a quarter of 
‘8 milo across in oxch direction, and is bounded by @ clay rampart still 
seven fect high iu parts, and in ove place by a brick wall. ‘This nrea off 
shout 30 acres would suffice to take in w large quantity of cattle in caso 
of a sudden invasion; and such was probably its purpose, as no buildings 
fare found in it, and there is hut tittle depth of sail, The city mound is 
about 200 feet square ; its natural ground is 45 to 58 feet above the stream 
in the wady below, aud on that the mast of dust and ruins of brick walls 
rises 60 fect. ‘The wholu of the east sido of the town is destroyed by the 
encroachments of tho valley, which bere makes a great bend that has 
‘enabled the winter torrents to eat away this aide. But for this fact we 
should have been unable to reach anything much of the earlier ages here; 
but in the section eut away in a steop slope ahove the wady every period is 
‘equally exposed. We ean thus see the succession of the walle of the town 
and trace its history. 
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The earliest town ere, on # kuoll close to the spring, was of great 
strength and importance; the lowest wall of all being 28 feet 8 inches 
thick, of clay bricks, unburnt; and over this aro two successive patehinge 
of Inter rebuilding, altogether 21 feet of height ronmining. Such massive 
‘work as certainly not that of the oppresied Israelites during the time of 
the Judges; it cannot bo a8 Inte ns tho Kings, since the pottery of about 
1100 2.6. isfound above its Jovel, Tt must therefore, be the Amorite city 
fand agrees with the account that “ tho cities are walled and very great ” 
(Vium,, x1rr, 28), “great and walled up to heaven " (Deut, 1. 28), aud leo 
with the sculpture of the conquests of Ramessn II, at Karak, where the 
Anuorite cities are all massively fortified. So far asa seale of agcurmilation 
tan he estimated, the foundation of the city: wall would have been about 
1500 2. ¢., and thus agrees to the time of tho great Exyptian conquests of 
tho land, beginning under Tabutmes at that date. ‘Thoneed of a defence 
‘againat such a well-organized foe probably gave the great start to fortify 
ing iu Syria, On both outside and inside of this wall is a great quantity of 
Dburut dust and ashes, with fragmenta of pottery ; and we can now exactly 
know the character of the Amorite pottery. 

‘This fort, after repairs which still exist us solid brickwork over 20 feet 
high, fell into complete ruin. No more bricks were made; rude houses of 
stones from the stream were all that wero erected ; and for long years the 
alkili burner used the deserted hill, nttracted by the water-supply to wash 
hhie nshes with, This corresponds to the barbaric Hobrw period under 
the Judges. ‘This period ie murked by a stratum of 5 feet of dust and 
rolled stones out of the valley below, lyiig in confusion om the ruins of the 
erent Amorite wall, ‘These remains clearly show # barbaric period, when 
rude huts of the nearest matorials were piled up only to fall spon into ruin, 
‘Then, wguin, the town was walled. Phonician pottery begins to appear, 
and some good masoury—avidently of the age of the early Jewish kings. 
This period of wall-building and fortifying goes on with intermimions and. 
various destructions until the end of the history. Suecesive fortifications 
were built ns the rains rose higher and the older walls were dstroyed ; 
Cypriote influence comes in, and Inter on Greek influence, from about 700 
‘p,c.and onwards, ‘Tho great ruin ofthe town wasthat by Nebuchadnezzar, 
fu about 600 n,¢.; and sone alight remains of Greck pottery, down to 
bout 400 1. c,show the last tage of its history. Happily the indications 
eau te interpreted by our literary records, otherwise we could have dis- 
‘covered Tittle about « place in which not a single inscription or dated 
object has been found. ‘The first of these walle is the most solid, boing 13 
{eet thick, and this probably belongs to Rehoboam'sfortifiention of Lachisls 
(EE Chron, xt. 9); for, though David and Solomon doubtless did somo 
building (LT Chron, vitt. 2-8), probably this was more in the outlying 
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‘ports of the kingdom. Probably to this fortifying of Rehoboara we tiust 
attribute the wall which Ihave traced slong the north und) west of the 
town, forming n tower at the northvest corner. The four rebuilding 
hich may bo traced on the eastface peotion must belong to some of 
the fortifying mentioned us having been done under Ama, Jeboshaphat, 
Vesiak, Jocham and Manueeh, ‘That the main building here does not 
betong to tater times than Nebuchulnezsur's destruction is shown by the 
scanty remains of post-exilic times found on the very top of the mound, 
44 Porsian coin and pieoes of Greek pottery of the fifth centary, On the 
south side a different character of walls is found ; one of the later being a 
massive brick wall 25 feet thick, and still of a considerable height. Proba- 
bly this belongs to Mannsseh’s work, about 656 1. 0. ‘This was built over 
‘a great ylucie slope, formed of blocks of stone faced with plaster, which oan. 
‘be traced for Gorty feet height of slope; porbps this may be attributed to 
the hasty defences by Hezekiah at tho time of Semmacherib’s lnyasion in 
71S wc. A flight of kteps of ruther rough stones Jed us to an ascent of 
the glaoin, which hin now perished in the valley, and there i= the gateway 
‘of # building at the foot of the steps, the rest of which has likewise hoen 
wished away, As this building may he attributed to about 700-8. c. oF 
‘earlier, it character is important in the question of stone-working. ‘There 
is the eystem of drafted stones, with a stoooth edie, and @ rough Inmp om 
the middle of tho favo; hut thore is no trace of the * claw tool,” or rather 
‘com-pick, as it muy be more intelligibly described, On the masonry at 
Terusalem this is n consiant feature, and we will notice later on the import 
‘anoe of this matter. This glace slope overlice the earth, which is piled 10 
feet deep around a large building, the line of which 1 hve traced on the 
‘onst side. ‘This building is 85 fect long, with wallsof clay briek over four fect 
thick. Ttmust be considerably eurlior than the glasia to allow of ten foot of 
acesimilation ; and us the glacis a not likely to be earlier than Hezekiah, 
the building can hardly be of Alas ; but it rather belongs to the lous and 
flourishing timo of Ussiah, Indeed, on » regular scale of accumulation of 
deposits, weahould need to date it bask to Jeboash ; but we can hardly be too 
‘early in dating it to 800 4.0, ‘Then ten feet below this it another elay-brick 
building, which we should accordingly have to date back to 900 m. c., or 
searlier—perhnps 1000..¢. It haa, moreover, been ruined and burnt and 
thon constructed out of the old materials very rudely. ‘Though of elay- 
brick, it hn doorways offing, white limestone, and some precious slabs of 
these yet remain, turned upside dawn in the reconstruction, Four of these 
show usa carious farm of decoration by a shallow bal pilaster, a very slop 
ing shaft, eeting on & low cushion or quarter-rotind base, and with a volute 
at the top, projecting, without any separate capital or line, across the shaft. 
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‘We are here face to fuce at Inst with work of the earlier Jewish kings, 
probably executed by the same achool of masons who built aud adorned 
the temple of Solomon, We eee decoration which we must suppose to 
be clasely alin to that of Solomon's time—if riot, indeed, ne enrly aa that 
itself, We learn that the Lonie volute, which the Greeks borrowed from 
Asia, goes buck to the tonth century in Asiatic art; snd we ean hilly fail 
to seo ite origin from a ram's horn, thue leading us to-n pointed suggestion 
as to the form of the “horns of the altar.” Besides these woll-elubs there 
are fragments of « cavetto moulding from the lintels of the door, exactly 
Tike that of the éarly Jewish monolith shrine at Silonm, ‘Three of these 
pilasters have been found, and, though not thought worth removal by the 
‘Turkish officials, not one of them can come to England, I have taken 
‘easts and photographs of them, and carefully reburied them in known spota. 
Besides these, ono of the slabs had a grafito on it representing a lion (*) 
walking; und as it was upside down it must have been scratched in the 
time of the first building, Unfortunately the remainder of this building 
is beneath 30 fect of earth, and thesmall prospect of thore being anything 
‘eke of importance in it makes it scarcely worth while to undertake such # 
weighty clearance, ‘No amall objects have beon found in the ashes so fur. 

Another matter of importance in itself, and of inestimable value for 
future exploration, isthe fixing of « soale of dated pottery. Poor nx Tell 
‘Hexy is in some respects, it is full of potsherds; and the chance of such « 
gman sootion as that of the vast face from top to bottom gives us at one stroke 
‘series of all the varieties of pottery during over & thousand years. We 
now know for certain the characteristics of Amorite, of eatlier-Jewish 
and of later-Fewish pottery influenced by Greek trade, and we ean trace 
the importation und the inilueuce of Phoenician pottery. In future all the 
tells and ruins of the country will at once reveal their age by the potsherds 
which cover them. Without entering on details, we may distinguish the 
Amorite by the very peculiar comb streaking on the xurfuce, wavy ledges 
for handles, and polished red-faced bowls, decorated by burnished cross 
Ties, These date from about 1600 to 1100 1. c., and deteriorate down to 
‘isappearance about 900. The Phoenician is a thin bant black or brown 
ware; bottles with Joug necks, elegant bowls, and white juglets with pointed 
oitoms, Beginning about 1100, it flourishes till nbout 800 n. ¢, Tt de- 
velops into the Cypriote bowls, with V-bandles, painted in bistre Tadder 
patterns, which range from about 950 to 750 n.0, Due also to Pivenician 
influence sewm to be the lamps from about 900 to 750 n. ¢., formed by open 
bowls pinches in at the edge to form a wick-apout. ‘These were mucoeeded 
in the time of Greek influence, from 750 3. :, by the anme pinched type, 
nut of Greek ware and with a flat brins, ‘The Greek influence is also ees 
in the massive bowls of drab pottery, like those of enrly Naukeati, und the 
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‘huge loop-handles, such as belong to both Naukratis and Defemneh before 
(000 x. c. All theto approximate dates are solely derived from the lovela 
of the walls and the thickness of the deposits; but they agree well with 
what is otherwise known. 

‘The methods of stone-working are another great key to the age of work. 
In the Haram wall at Jerusalem all the stoves are dresed with the comb- 
pick (or “claw-tool”) down to the very base, as Profesor Lewis stato. 
‘This tool in Egypt is characteristic of Greek work, and it was used in pre- 
Persian work in Grovce, pointing to its being of Greek introductian, Now 
in the masonry of the period of the kings here we have a strong tost of the 
question; and in no part either of the gateway, steps or pilaster-slabe is 
any trace of comb-pick to be seen. ‘The evidence, therefore, i strong that 
the tool iss sign of Herodian and later ages; and we mustascribe the whole 
of tho Haram wall to Herod. ‘This also strengthens the view that Ramet= 
elKhalli is na carly building, xs no trace of comb-picking ia seen on the 
mamive blocks there, bat only on the later relining of the building. 

‘As the Turkish Government claims everything, all the perfoct pottory 
thay boen taken by the officials, and the stone-work is left to be destroyed 
hy the Bedawin. Casts, photographs, and potsherds (such as any visitor 
ean pick up here) are all that may be brought to England, These will be 
exhibited this summer in London, probably along with my Egyptian col- 
Teotions of this wenson.— Academy, July 26: of. A. H. Saver, in N. Y.Inde- 
‘pendent, August 28; anit Biblia for September. 


PHCENICIA. 


Funrwen Digcovenes wean Sioon—A® nearly as can be ascertained 
from relinble sources, the facts concerning the recent archueological discov 
feries near Sidon uppenr to be ws follows: In a cave near the foot of Mount 
Lebanan, about 2 miles distant from the Sidon seashore, five tone sarco- 
phayi, with various finely earved figures upon them, have recently been 
discovered ; but, ws the inscriptions upou them Inve not yet heen de- 
ciphered, and the sarcophagi, as well ae the photographs taken thereof, 
‘are jealously guneded from intrusive eyes, nothing positive us to the period 
of clus urt to which they belong can be stated with any degree of ncot- 
cy. At some Inter date it may be pomible to give fuller details, ‘The 
‘eave itself is 27 feet long, 2 f. wide, and 7! ft. high. On the upper «ide- 
wall of the cave, opposite to the entranes door, there is n mosaic of most 
exquisite workmanship, ft represents the colored figure of a woman in 
moat delicate mosnic, belonging, doubtles, to some diatinguished old Greek 
family, Judging from the Greek inscription, the mosaic would not seem. 
to be of very remote antiquity; but, owing to its incomparable beauty and 
perfection, it will prove a most valuable addition to the collection of the 
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Imperial Ottoman Museum at Constantinople. Another authority claims 
that there are two figures of women in monnie, one in green, the other in 
‘luo, both being pronounced to be Phinnielan remains. 

Other objects, found in another site, are columns, figures, statuettes, and 
various ornaments of Greek workmanship, ofl of which photographs havo 
bean male aud sent Ws the Museum at Constantinople, where the originals 
‘tro 00 to follow—{ U.S. Consular Reports) EB. Busatxor, United States 
Consulate, Beirut, Jauwary 27, 1890: ef. Athenceum, Tune 21. 

A Si00MAN Cwpus—M. Reva presented to the Aoad. dee Inver, n re 
production of « eippwe fronr Sidon with « Phanician inscription which he 
thup translater: “Thie offering was given by Abd-Miskar, son of Abd- 
Lasept, second maghtrate, son of BaalSillekh, to his lord Salman ; lot 
‘him bles.” ‘The god Salman is of Amsyrinn origin, and enters into the 
‘imine of Salmaneser and that of tho Paltyrene goddess Selarnania. ‘The 
offering: mentioned was the anathema place on tho eippu—Parie Temps, 


April 20. 
= ASIA MINOR. 


PROFESOOR RAMAAY'S EXPLORATION ih Agua Minor (cf. pp. 11T-8): 
Nova Prom PinipiA, IsaumA. ano Karraoowia—W. M. Rastsay aud D, 
G, Hooanen write to the Athena (of July 26.and Aug. 16): During 
twelve dys spent in the Pisidian mountaing we have completed the first 
instalment of our task this year, namely, to supplement and connect pre- 
‘ious aurveys of the geographical and archmological features of the country 
‘about the great lakes. “We loft Simyron on June 14, and tenvelled up the 
allway to ite new terminus nt Dinari (Ketainai-Ayameia). Tho extensio 
Intely completed by the energy of Mr. Purser, from Seraikeny to the head 
of the Muiandros, l the greatest step in the development of Anatolia 
which hax been taken for centuries. For the tourist the fine docs much : 
Hicrapolis, Laodikeia, and Kolosai are now within two or three miles of 
railway stations, and can bo visited with eue and comfort. At Dinari, 
‘we copied half « dosen new inscriptions, two, one Latin and oue Greek, 
being of unusual interest ; and we left it ou June 10, 10 the courve of 
the next two days, wo visited the sites of Konana nnd Seleubein Sidera, and 
obtuined inscriptions of little ioterest. The third evening found us at 
Eqerdir, und we took the opportunity of visiting the ancient monastery 
which hag survived on the island of Nisi in the lake. It possemes w sts, 
Teetionarivm of the fifteenth century. Hence, we struck into the wildest 
art of Pisidian Tauiree We first crowed into the Yalley of the Upper 
Barymedon, and found at Tejkes; near the site of Tindriaa, a number of 
‘curious Pisidian epitaphs. A very long ride, during which we had to cross 
country of terrible difficulty, brought us to Kara Bavlo, the ate of Adada, 
discovered by Schinborn, and since visited by Profisior Sterrett, 
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‘The situation of Aoapa is certainly striking. In a country that con- 
sists chicily of impasuble mountaine it ie » really important rond-oentro ; 
amid a wilderness of rocks it commands n large extent of most fertile ter- 
ritory. We bad great difficulty in finding it, and still grenter difficulty. 
in lenving it; and our exporience was the best proof that the country eam 
hardly bo traversed exoopt along a fow routes, almost all of which pass 
through Aduda. We found no road that is uot indicated in Kioport’s 
most résent map, but we Jearned that some of his lines Indicate routes 
which could never be made passable, excopt by unlimited tunnelling wna 
bridging, while others, though poor enough nt present, might easily be put 
in n very fuir condition, ‘The latter pase through Adada, ‘This kuowl- 
edge, which could not bo yot from provious travellers, introduces onder 
into the topography of this whole district. Prof, Storrett hus very briefly 
‘esoribod the ruins of Adada, whose nasae he did not know, and his eapien 
the inscriptions with great diligence and accuracy. We hud only: about 
six hours of daylight available for work st Adad, and most of this was 
tuken up in making a rough wurvoy of tho extensive and romarkably 
srall-prorerved rains, ‘The city, a Me. Hexdlam first obworved, oceupied 
originally  emall hill Cealled hy Sterrott the acropolis), and w larger 
oublo-peaked hill to the southwest of it.The lines of fortifiontion of this 
alice city, partly natural and partly artificial, Iay high above us on the 
right, wall nbose wall, wwe wpprouched by the road from Pergn. This 
Pisidinn bill-fortrom, under the prosperity and peaceful government of the 
Roman Empiro, wns extonded to the north so ns to fill groat part of a 
valley shut in by hille of no great height, ‘This Iargor city whose extrome 
Jength wus about 700 yards, with » breadth of about 200, wns not fortified. 
‘Tho Agora liot partly inside nnd partly to the north of the enrlier city, 
‘whove walls werv destroyed in prt to allow of the extension. Tt extended 
probably up ton building of peculiar shape, iu fale presorvution, about 180 
Yards north; but great part of it isa henp of confused ruins, Our survey 
indicates roughly the situation and shape of all the buildings which ean 
bbe dietinguished with certainty, but necemurily leaves out the reat me 
Jority. 200 yards further north there ure three amall temples, in two af 
Which the walls are prtioally complete, Insstiptions show that the elty 
contained temples of Aphrodite, of Serapis, and of the Fatherland, and 
that the cultns of the emperors was amociated with and put before each of 
the other cults; but there are difficultios, which need not be here men- 
tioned, in arsigning the names to particular builiings, owing to tho fact 
that Prof: Sterrott isnot quite «0 nocurnte in stating the locality of his 
inscriptions ws in copying the text. Of hia thirty-four inscriptions we saw 
conly fourteen, besides ono which be had not observed ; a few we copied 
tore complotely, but in most we only confirmed his text, With little 
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trouble and no great expense the mass of ruins might be sorted and thor- 
oughly examined, the whole plan of the city discovered, aud m great deal 
of information obtained about its condition under the Empire. For a 
picture of society, as it was formed by Greco-Roman civilization in an 
Asiatic people, there i, perhaps, no place where the expenditure of few 
hundreds would prodace such results ‘Those who hold the opinion that 
the most important and interesting part of ancient history is the study of 
the evolution of society during the long confliet between Christianity and 
Paganism will not easly find a work more interesting and fruitful at the 
Pricothan the excavation of Adada. ‘The modern name, Bowl, * undoubt- 
aly the Turkish pronunciation of Matos. Numerous examples occur 
whore the modern namie is that of the patron saint of the church in the 
ameiont city. Adada then wax under the protection of the apostle. A 
mile south of the city, by the road to Perga, stands a little church, appa 
rently of fuily early character, with the separating wall between the place 
for penitent and the body of the church, and with triple apaidal termina 
tion. This church might probably repay examination, 

"The difficulty of getting through the mountains to the southern end of 
the Beyshehor Lake ean hanily be exaggerated. Three days of contin 
tous riding brought ws to Kashakts at the southwestern comer of the 
Jako; three-quarters of an hour to the east, oa a spur of the hills i a 
walled site, which there can be {ittlo doabt must be identified with the 
‘Roman colouy Purlais; and the identification is supported by the prowenca 
of Latin inscriptions in neighboring villages. ‘The ruins are situated pro 
cisely in tho position assigned on general grounds to Parlais in the forth- 
coming Historical Geography of Asia Minor, 

“From Beysheber to Konia we took the horse road by Famsller, thence, 
southward to visit the site of Lystra and Derbe, and to wake a tour in 
Kilikin Trachein. 

“We spent July in the fsaurian Tauroe and Southwestern Kappadokis, 
Our route, on leaving Konia, tay due south to the ste of Lystra (Kbatya 
Serai). “Here we copied a few new inscriptions and verified old ones, among 
the latter the milestone in the graveyard of Kavak, of which we obtained 
A more curate copy, which establishes the line uf the Roman rond from. 
Larnnla and Derbe to Lyatra, Some miles to the southeast we found an- 
other inseribed milestone upon the same ruad, standing, probably in itn, 
upon a bridge over the Teharshembi Su. With the exception of Dorla, 
Which is full of late epitaph, the villages in this district contained nothing 
of interest, and we passed on rapidly by the site of Derbe (which alould 
be placed at Gudelissin rather than at Losts) to Karaman. It abould be 
‘mentioned that we visited Dinorla, where Prof. Sterrett placed Nea Iaattra, 
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und were convinced from an inspection of the ruins that the identifiention 
is imponstile, 

From Karaman we elected to travel over Tuuros by the eastornmost 
‘of the two roads to Mut, that passing by Kestel, where we expected to find 
trace: of Koropissos, Nor were we disappointed, for immediately below 
tho villago, ton hours from Karainan, we found a rained city, oceupying 
strong position shove the Tehiri Su. Of the earliest foundation—Koro- 
‘pinoe—ittle remain, ‘The imposing structures which ruuke the vite re 
tuarkable belong to tho Inter Chriatian city, renamed (aa we Feuen from the 
Notitice) Hiernpolis, while the fine acropolis whove towers erown the south= 
‘ern extremity of the plateau is later still, and almost certainly representa 
‘the Armenian fortress Sivilia, passed by Proderick Barbarossa on hie march 
to Seleukein. Tneeréptions we looked forin vain, but had» hard day's work 
photogenphing and planning the vite, Of a fine early church we mado a 
detailed plan, and traced succesfully the disposition of streets wud butld- 
ings over the revt of the city area. 

Vi-Contury Moncatery.—" We next attompted to find the ruinant Kodja 
Kalessi: we found s guido ot Mut, and tho ruins four hours to the northe 
‘wos, ‘Thay proved to bo thowe of a great: monustery ; very 
fine specimen of sixth-century architecture, is wonderfully completo, and 
‘60 agencies but thove of nature have contributed to its overthrow. The 
plan of tho othor buildings ix easily traced, From the evidont importance 
Of this lonely monastery, and froin the charactor of fix architecture and 
elaborate ormamentation, it ooms very probable that Koja Kalesi rope 
reeonta tho tnonaatery of Apaudun, built, according to Prokopios, by Tua 
finian {a Ieuria, Wo nndo plana of tho whole group of buildings and 
Arwwings of the church, took several photographs, and copledt some rok 
inweriptions, Ono of th Inttor will givo ue a dato: it was evidently eut 
by a monk in his own Hfotine; for aftor recording that he was eperféree 
os abil rapoponipios of the monastery from the consulahip of Gadi pin 
‘(Gafius]? Damiippus), he lef « blank ypnoe for the date of hia daath, whieh, 
alas! no-one. hs boea fund to fll 

“Near Mut we discovered the remaine of # éity, probably Dalieandon 
the ruins ure of lute character, hut abound in inseribed aareophagi, Ln 
‘Mut itelf we were furtunate enouigh to find two new inseriptions of come 
sidemnble interest: ono ia a dedication to Zeus Proaateloe; the other con. 
tins tho name Claudiopols, thus confirming, nt last, Leake’ conjectire ne 
to the identity of tho site, 

“The rest of ou time tu the Kulykadnos valley wae spent in the vain 
endeavor to find Diokaieurein. In thy course of the quest we discovered 
solitary temple of tho Rottinn period in very good preservation, und n fort, 
‘Tho ruine about the former were not considerable enough to warenat out 
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identifying the site us Diokaiaaroin, but it appears ceriain that that city 
‘ust hive beca somewhore not far awny- But no one appeared to know 
of any other ruins; so we gave it up, and atrack the Ermenck road at Inai- 
Tbaztar, and descended to Selofkeh. 

Vinil o Olba and Koryo. —“On our way from Bolefkeh to the worth 
‘wo visited som of Mr. Bent’ brilliant discoveries of this year. We wont 
first to Olba, the ruins of which are among the mort intoresting in Asia 
‘Minor, nnd fully justify Mr. Bent’s description in the Athenaum of June 
7 (ocepp.‘851~4); but the temple, though imposing to dietant view, isa great 
disappointment, being course and bad it style without any trace of archaic 
character, We wist expres our high admiration of the eare and thorough 
ness with which Mr. Bont examined this and other places that wo visited, 
‘Theway in which he coneentratod his work on a small district may be recom 
tméuided £9 all nrohwologioal traveltons, and his splendid discoveries in a 
country recently visited by such explorers aa Langlois, Duchesne, Sterrett, 
ate, prove that this mothod is the one most likely to be nucceasful. 

"From Olba wo malo an exeursion to tho const to see the yroat Kory 
kkinn inscription discovered by Mr, Bent. We, of course, conodde to Mr. 
Bent the task und tho honor of publishing his disooverien; Dut, aa our ex~ 
perienco hina wlways been that » firt visit cannot exlaust the posible die 
coveries on any site, wo considered that the plas of our journey required 
tus to visit those important remains, aud after we have sen thew tho beat 
way seen to um to pice all our resulia at Me Bent’ disposal in publish 
{ng his aoeoust of hie journoy. 

‘The city of Olli, Hike that of Tyana, consisted of two parts, the forti- 
fied polis nnd the Aeron with the town that grow wp around it, The Inte 
‘oe in boat two and a half railes west-southwest of the former, and it wax 
‘wholly undeforided until about the timo of Augustus, when tho tower tle- 
soribed hy Mr, Bont was built under tho priest Totkeos, father of the Ajax 
who struck a well-known series of coins betwoen 11 and 10.4.0, ‘This 
tower has origivated the modern name Uzunja Burd, ‘tho Long Tower? 
hile the city propor still beare its old name under the form Oura. ‘Tho 
Aeron hind a botter situation than the pote, and almost all the finer build 
inge nnd the architectural features of the city during the Roman period 
were placed beside it; but the potis was still inhabited, and about 200-210 
A.D. aqueduct was twill to nupply it with water, ‘This aqueduct bewrs 
fs dedication, juntly described by Mx, Bont ma ‘dreadfully obliterated,’ in 
honor of Soptimins Severus, Caracalla (Geta erased), and Julia Dorma, 
But like Komana, the site of Olbi. is, ou the whole, a great disappoint- 
tient: the inscriptions axe fay and uninteresting (except thowe just mene 
tioned and » Christian epitaph with the nme Sendanavks), and wbout the 
poriest-kings of this historically interesting city we learn nothing. 
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“Mr. Bent’s great inscription at Korykos cannot be taken as» tist of 
the priest-kings of Olba. In the first place, it does not contain the name 
of any of tho known priests of Olba. In the second place, it fx engraved 
on the temple nt Korykos, and we cannot agree with Mr, Bent in assign- 
ing to Olbn any authority over euch cities ax Korykoe or Sobaste, any 
more than wo can accept the statomont that it was ever metropolis of: 
Toaurin in Christian times, Sebsaste in particulur was a much more impor- 
tant place than Olba, moreover, the position of the inseription and the char- 
acter of the names suggest # differont explanation. ‘The inseription was 
discovered by Mr, Bent in tho wall ofa Christion church, which is obviously 
of no very warly date. This church was made by utilizing tho temple 
‘which stood beside the brink of the Korykiun eave, ‘The walls of the eella 
wore raised higher, nnd an apse was built on at the eastern end: the eddie 
tous aro of coarse Work, and can be dotected at a ylaice. We anide a 
plan, showing the relation of the two buildings and indicating the pervBilos 
wall of fine polygomal masonry that surrounded tho tomple, ‘The routhern 
anita of the temple has disappeared ; the northorn still stands, wanting only 
‘the tipperinost:course of stones. ‘Thu great inacription covers the whale of 
tho front of the anta; but the lise of the top stono has deprived ws of the 
Prowmble. ‘Tho rest consists of an enumeration of citiaons, probably of 
Korykos, and may fairly be taken as the list of thove who eubscribed to 
build the temple, probably about the beginning of tho first century aftor 
Chri. ‘The inscription was enyraved on the stones before they wore put 
into their places io the wall, and by an error ot’ the builders two of the 
stones wore turned upside down as they wero plnoed in position. Our copy, 
‘which is almost complete, and the plans of the tomplo, of tho tww eitien at 
‘Obi, and of some other places (several done by Mfr. Houdlam), have wlrendy 
boon offered to Mr. Bent to mnke use of in hia necount af the work. 

“The Roman road from Laranda, by Koropiaos and Otba, to SeBoste wus 
traced by us at various pointx of its course, partly by ctittings and levels, 
partly by the pavement and tho milostones. Wo hnd naver travelled along, 
‘6 Roman road with tho original pavement unaltered, except by time and 
eather, and with the milestones still in their original position, until wo 
travers tho last fifteen miles to Sebuato, Most of the stones were either 
IMlugiblo oF uninscribed, bus wo obtained several inscriptions, showing that 
‘the road wae constructed under Septimine Severus. 

init tothe Hittite Rock-relief ot Jorces—" Ftom Uzunja Burdj we crossed 
she mountains to Eregli, and thence made s détour to Jorces, Our object 
‘was to obtain inspressione of two of the inscription near the great “Hittite? 
rock-relief, but we micceeded only with the lower one. However, we made 
earefil copies ofall the texts, redrew certain parte of the figures which have 
been inadequately represented, and took several photographs of the whole 
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relief, In almost all pointe we find that the drawing published in the Archi 
olegische Zeitung, 1885, was & great improvement on that of Davis, repro- 
duced in Wright's Empire of the Hittites. The wnter of the millstream 
which flows at the foot of the ‘ written rock was low, and we wore able. 
to copy eeveral new symbols in the lowest inscription. Of the whole monu- 
‘ment we must say that it yields to no rock-relief in the world in impressive 
character. 

Purchase of the Hittite Inscription at Bor—*'Two days later we reached 
Bor and at sbout finding the celebrated incised Hittite inscription, die 
covered there in 1882, Tt owner, ns before, would allow no squeeze or 
‘copy to'bo mad. So we succeeded in buying the stone outright We cons 
vvoyed the atone forthwith to Nigdé, lodged It in the care of the governor, 
‘and wrote to Constantinople offering it to the Imperial Musou, We hope 
to eanyey it thither after our tour in the Anti-Tauros, 

“Still moro fortunate wus our discovery on the next day of w second 
fncinod stone, 60 far similar to the firet that it must be w part of the ame 
series of relief, It is more that) probable that others of the series exist, 
above or below ground, and all come tinquestionably from Kix Hisear 
(Tyuna), ‘Tho sceond stone hag beon cut into « round hapo in modurn 
times, and many of ita «ymbole Jost; but a bearded herd romaine and ® 
Jarge part of the inscription. Tho charnctery are, perhaps, somewhat 
more eluborato than those of the first stone, but their essential charactor 
in the same.” 

‘AuaTmiaN ExeLonaTioN—Prince John of Liechtonstein hae offered to 
tho Academy of Wien nm annual eubvention of 5000 florins for five years, 
to carry on the archivologic researebes commeneod by the Austrian expe- 
dition in Avia Minor—Levue dex études greeques, 1890, p. 101. 

Koren’ Map oF Western Ata Mivon.—From Dietrich Reiner, Bor~ 
fin, wo receive the frst for out of ffteun sheets of w map, by Dr, Holerich 
Kiepert, of Western Avis Minor on x scale of 1:250,000. In thin work 
the veteran eartogmpher, now just completing his meventy-wecond year, 
return in part to nn early tisk. Half n wentury ago, a he relates, Moltke 
fund other Prussian offers, on coming home from the Turkish service, 
intrusted to him the geographic dats amassed in their official military 
Journeys in Asia Minor, to which he ndded his own recent observations in 
the wostern portion of tho prninsula, and, availing himself of nll extant 
Aiterary sources, produced in 1844 n map of Axia Minor on a much smaller 
scale than the present fragment (1:1,000,000), ‘This map, repentedly 
copied, and which has been of the greatest utility to travellers, hus bith- 
certo not been superseded, though the Russians have for potitical purposes 
within twenty years sonstructed a larger one (1: 840,000). Dr. Kiepert 
thas now used 8 great deal of unpoblished matorial, and has received much 
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aid from tha labors of archwologins like Profi, Ramsay anid Stortett (who 
repay their debt to him), especially in the identification of places; all 
which he acknowledges most conscientiously and in detail, Th is needles to 
tudd more to this nccount of Riepert’s always authoritative work, He hus 
supplied the ‘Turkish ond the classeal names, using for the former the 
transliteration recommended by a committee of the. Paris Geographical 
Society. French and English equivalents wre often annexed —N. Y.-B. 
Pot, July 7. 

HISSARLIK=ILION.—Exoavaniona uy De. Sonuiemann—Dr. Schilioe 
smnnts writes in the Neue Freie Presse of June 11: “‘Tho excavations 
‘which F cowunenced at Iion with the help of Dr. Dirpfeld on Nov, 1 of 
Jast year and broke off jn the aiddle of December, on uccount of the 
‘winter, were again taken: up nt the elow of February. had set for myself 
the main task of uncovering the continuation of the three yate-etreete in 
the lower city, and of bringing to light as much as possible to the south 
anil west of the Pergamioa, “But great diffcalties Iny hore in our way:: the 
mass of rubbish bad x depth of over sixteen. metree and consisted of the 
ruins of the walls of houses erected here by successive settlements in the 
colurse of ges; theso it wns first neceasury to carufully excavate and clear, 
in onder to photograph before tearing them down. My work waa outside 
the graat enclosing wall of tho second city, which was destroyed by rame 
frightful extastrophe; the Romane had destroyed, in the ceatre of the 
acropolis, the walls of tho ous thnt form the dbrielying directly above 
this layer, in order to raiso « plateaus; while here, near the walls of the 
citadel of the Roman city, the house-walls with their foundations are. pre 
served, on the average, 10 a height of about one metro, ‘They poiut to 
four setilementa which succeeded one another, in the course of centuries, 
after the fill of the OR prehistoric efty, By far the most finportant of 
these isthe Roman, whose buildings often have foundations descending to 
Adepthatfivemetrs, Above this comes the Greek, then the archaia Greek, 
and, still further below, an earlier setllemeié which may be contemporary in 
dale with the palaces of Mykenat and Tryna. Ut is true that the walle of 
these diffrent pericds have, 9 4 rule, no characteristic marks by which 
they can be distinguished; for they all consist of stonce bound with clay. 
‘mostar wud ooly very reldom is the Roman limo-mortar used. But the 
pottery found in great quantities in thy houses can leave no doubt ts to 
the age of their construction. More interesting than the Reman and 
Grock pottery of the claxic period are the archaic terraeittne uf the fifth 
and sixth conturies, which aro often very artistically painted, and were 
doubtless imported from Greece. It is doubt, however, whether the 
theory of importation can be sustained with regard to the vases with 
geometric patterns of the called Dipylon style, or for the terrucottes of 
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the Mykenaian and ‘Tirynthian typos amon which the Bagel-Kanne is 
‘especially remarkable, For in Hellas the culture which produced these 
types came to an end, without leaving a trace, toward the beginning of the 
twelfth century 1, c. through the migration of the Doriaus ur the so-called 
Teturn of the Herakleidat: this, in-its turn, called forth the Atolie migra- 
tion to Asin Minor and especially to the Trond; and 10 it appears to me 
more probable that a great deal of pottery belongs to it (Aiolian),and that 
its art became naturalized in Tljon. "This conjecture appears to us all the 
hotter grounded that ia the fourth settlement mentioned above as contem- 
porary with the prehistoric Hellenic type of colossal misses there nppeare 
kind of monochromatio groy pottery of entirely different form and mode 
of manufucture, which I had proviously held to be Lydian and described 
in dotail in my work Zéie, in treating of the sixth city, but which I now 
‘must rognnd ae decidedly of native manufacture. For, ince writing that 
book T have—as may be seen in the Trojan collection in the Ethnological 
‘Musenm in Berlin—come across similar pottery in my excavations in 
Kabrene, Kurschunlu-Tepe (the anciont Skepeie and Dardanin), in the 
earliest period of th small settlement ou the Bali-Dagh bebind’ Burur 
Ibnsohi, in Eski-Hissarlik, on the Fulti-Dagh, and it the tumuli whieh are 
meribed by tradition to Achitios, Putroklos aud Priainos, ‘The house 
walls to which this gray ware boloogs wore cleared away by the Romane 
in the contro of the city; ... but, wearer tho city-walls are left... and 
amonig them are several fortification-walla which may with probability be 
ascribed to this detlement. Rude hammers, fine axe-heads of ent diorite, 
cortvorushers, oval haud-iills, knives of silex, ee, aro often found in the 
debris of this settlement; while at the same time there also appoar long 
hnowlles with globular of spiral heads which before the invention of the 
fibula served for fastening the hit or clothes. 

“Dnderneath these ruins we camo (as before in the excavations of the 
ity proper) upon house-walls of throe prehistoric settlements before reach: 
ing the level of the socond or burut city which most ave existed for 
tmumiber of centuries, Beside the earlier fortified wall 6 and the lator ¢; 
De. Dirpfeld’s sagncity led to the discovery of an even olor eneiteling 
wall of the second city, which, with its towers, is strongly seitrped und well 
preserved) herw also the auperudded construction Is uf erudé-bricks, We 
found in the house-wulls of thi second eity three kinds of rebuilding. 1) 
the city of tho thind nod last reeonatedetion, whieh petished in some great 
‘eatastrophe, belonged only six or seven large buildings which were ull par. 
allel and ran from, © to x. w. The walls, 0.85 to 1.45 met, thick, were 
provided with parwdadoi, and consisted, below, of stones joined by clay and, 
above, of mudried bricks, ‘he largest building (perliap « royal paluce 
2} (4 on plan vir in my Tryja) contained a hall 20 met, long by 10 met. 
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wide; the remaining houses are somewhat smaller, but it ean be nesumed 
with certainty thata citadel adorned with such stately buildings must have 
hhad a proportionately large lower city. We have for a long time been ovew~ 
pied with bringing to light the foundations of the buildings ofthe two earlier 
periods, in order to draw up plan ofthe, All are constructed in the 
sine wauner, a Is attested by the ronssoe of crude brick that lie between 
the houee-walla and in frout of the fortifications. In the first epoch of the 
second city weatill find x brilliant monochrome black pottery, which seems 
remiatkably like that of the first city, nud which little by little becomes im- 
proved until itappronchos the terracottaa us they appear in the third epoch 
‘of the second city. On the southern and enstern rider we have uncovered 
the citadel walls ofthe third epoch of the nccond eity with ite cowers, along 
+ ind the many signs of powerful heat, which appenr 
‘on both sides of them, leave no doubt that they were provided with a ov= 
‘ered gullery of wood, like that which i referred to aa wxisting on the eneir- 
ling wall of Athens, 

“Tho walk marked eon plan vit (on the %.% sido of the citadel}, which 
‘wo had conjectured to be u wall belonging to the lower city, hae bean wi 
‘great difficulty excavated fron a stony uve of rubbish aixtorn moters high. 
Tt proves to be a ramp by which the citndel was reached, a at ‘Ti 
Most interesting aro tho steps by which thie ramp was once ascended, 
Similar but over: more primitive stops wore uncovered on the south wide 
of the citadel before the #2 gute, At the s, &. end of tho Roman acropolis 
‘o excavated a small thoatro which may have served ne an Odeion, but ita 
covering is fallen und destroyed. The theatre is preserved wp ta the upper 
row of soats, which rested upon the surrounding: walls formed of great 
blocks of'atone, but are now wanting, ‘The material is a hard Hamestone 5 
he lower row of seats is of marble, ‘Two life-size murblo statues 
ind in it, one of which apparently represents the Emperor Chiu 

ny ous, the theatre bulongs to the firat imperial period, ax 
two marble blocks were fount beating. inscriptions one of which was of 
the tine of iborins"—Berl. phil. Woek, 1800, No. 28, 

Dr. Déiurvetn, on his sie, summarizes the campaign in x contsibution 
to the Athon. Mittheil, xy, 2, pp. 226-0. Heassys: "Our main object waa: 
(1) to determine the sarrounding walls of the Pergamos at the diffrent po- 
ods; (2) to comploto the plan of the second city, the Homarie Pergaroos ; 
(3) to study separately, nt a apot where this is still possible, the ground- 
plans of the upper settlements ; (4) to uncover » portion of the lower city ; 
‘and (5) to search for the onrly tombs. A part of this wns accompliahed. 
{in the middle of June." Dr. Dérpfold’e report gives n number of archi- 
teotural faots more fully than De. Sehliemann’s, An important discovery 
‘wae that of two more paraatoda’ or portions of piors belonging to build- 
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ing This had been, until now, only conjectured to be « propylaion : 
now; this identification is certain, and s0 further evidence is gained for the 
lowe relation between the constructions of ‘Tiryne and ‘Troy, West of 
thes. w. gato n lange scotion was excavated which lay outside the acropolis 
luter, it wna enclosed within ite li nd contained 
dings belonging to the upper cities, Each stratum 
was hero freed, surveyed, and photographed. Tn this way, « ground-plian 
‘wns obtained of all the-buildings which wore erected over the ruins of 
the seconil city. “As soon ns we have reached, on this site, the lowest 
strata, we hope to settle the question whethor on thissido a Tower elty was 
annexed to the Pergamoe of the Homoric Ilion, Porkaps evn the royal 
tombe fay direetly in front uf thin gate: we have ten, until now, me tts 
succosstil in our search for thom ay at Tiryns.” ‘The dectivitics of the 
titndel, whore these tombs would be sought for, are covered up with old and 
recent débris to such an extont as to make rewarch extromely expensive, 

‘The exeayation of « part of the Jower city will be deferred until next 
yoar, Only one building belonging to. it, « w. of the oitadel, ha hoen 
‘uncovered, namely, the theatre, Ou acount of the liberal attitude of the 
‘Darkisb Government, it will he possible to accompany the resulty of these 
excavations with far more numerous plans than in the hook Troja. 

KILIKIA—THe Topoanarny oF Ouna—Mr, Jl. Bra writes to the 
Atheneum (of Tune 7): "Tn my letor tothe Athenaeion of April 5 (Four 
AL, ps 188) T notified our disoovory of two innoriptions giving us the name 
of Olba, Not auistiod tht this was notually tho sito of the eapital of this 
aanelent kingdom, and belng unable owing to the season to proseeute our 
rowatches more juland, wo waited until the spring, and ther traversed the 
‘whole of the district from tho oust to the Karamunian mountains, which 
in ancient times would neem to huve eonstituted the toparchia of Olba, a 
prt of Kilikia Tracheiotis, From an inscription on a tomb ut the spot 
‘Whore wo found the abovementioned inscriptions we ead that those who 
‘oponed it were to pay #0 much to Sebuste, und a0 much to the deme of the 
Kanggelli, giving us the Sebaate-Blootes of Ptolemy, which is down thy the 
‘onat and mentioned by him after Kory kos, and the name ofone ofits dames, 
From these premises wo could snfoly argue that the rule of Otba extended 
‘over Sobaste, and that the priest-kings who ure styled on coins “dynuats of 
‘Olba-and toparchs of Kennatis and Lalassia' must bave had their eapital 
‘at some othr point which had yet to be found, 

“From Taumas to the plain of Seleukein the coastline is thickly covered 
with ruins, including the towns of Sebaste-Eleousa, Korykos, and Korasios ; 
these ruins arg, however, altoost all of very Iste Rominn date, ind an ine 
seription at Chok Oren (many ruins), not far from the plain of Seloukein, 
ives in'u few words what is probably the history of most of them, It tells 
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‘ws that duving the roign of Valentinian, Valens, and Gratian, the governor 
of Ienuria rebuilt from the foundations ‘the spot. which ig ealled Korasios, 
which hai become desolate and yoid of houses.’ Whether thie is the Kora 
kesion of Strabo oF not is uncertain, but the name Korasios is very clear 
fn my squcere ; at all events, it confirime Stenbo's description of the dovas 
Intion of thie coast by pirates, accounts for the lateness of the coust-fine 
‘rains, and explains wby the older inhabitants of Kilikin Tracheia preferred 
to live in fortified towns up on tho slopes of tho Tauros. The mounting 
fn this portion of Kilikin Trachela,come right down to the soa, A second 
Tine of towns occupied the alopes more inmediately above the sea lovel, 
‘tho names of two of which we wore enabled to recoser from insoriptions— 
nately, Keb basis aul Reordaat—each with strong polygonal fortress nid 
walls, ‘each celebrated for the worship of Hermes. Besides those there 
wero several tho names of which we were unable to find, but only the sigue 
‘nhich wore invarinbly put up on corner uf the towers. Here I may inei- 
dentally wontion that nt eight diffarent sites we discovered the sign of the 
lub, which eventually proved to he the sige of Olba, and, together with 
the triaketis which surmounted our Olbian inscriptions nt Sebaste, ia fund 
‘on Olbinn cole (Head, Hint, Numorwn). ‘Thia would give ve ax the leant 
posible area of this kingdom a boundary on the onst beyond the Lamas 
river, and on the wost the valley of the Kalykadnos, 

* On proceeding further inland, at Rout goven hours from the cont at 
Lamina, we halted for some days nt extonsive ruins now known ws Jam 
therld, nbout from: 8,000 to 4,000 ft. above the sea fovel, containing fine 
herva, 0 varcophagus, the til of which is exrved into the figure of w lion 
with itv paw ona vase, the charactoristic rook-carvings, soveral forta, the 
ruins of a temple, and a large enrly-Chiristian basilfon, We found only 
three poor inotiptions hore, aud were unable to reeavar the namo, hut on 
gntaways the sig of the club ovottre, ‘The stive oxperienoe avnited we at 
the next place, Yiennild, the fortress of which had ayer the door the chil 
botween two triangles. Our nest headquarters wore at 6 small village of 
Yourooks known a Unsnjabungh, over 4,000 fh, above the sen level, atte 
‘ited uimongst very extensive ruiny, which proved to he the capital of Olba, 
First of.all, wo examined the ruins of an extensive town down in a valley 
abot thewe miles below Uzenjaburgh, ‘These ruine crown » wooded haighit 
uerontided on two sides by narrow gorges crowded with rock-curvings and 
svekceut tombs, and on the third side by little fertile plain, This spot the 
Aomuils now call Oura, Prof. Ramsay previous to this imgined that the 
original name of Olba wns Ourwea, Hellenized to suggest w meaning in 
‘connection with S\dos. In ancient times, water wns conveyed to this towa 
by a finw aqueduct from tho Lamas river; and on the arches whieh spam 
‘one of the gorges ism long inscription, dreadfully obliterated, but froma 
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which wo wore able, with a considerable amount of personal risk, to get a 
aquecze of the wonds OABEQNHTIOAIZ, and read the name of M. Aue 
ins Crosar, , Oura alo had small theatre, « curious fountain, and yielded 
‘one or two minor inseriptions. It is connected with the ruins around 
Usenjuburgh by an ancient paved road, on either side of which are numer 
‘ous rock-cut tombs and other ruins, and the name of Olbs. again occurred 
‘on n fillen column. Tt would appenr that in ancient times the two towns 
practically joined, und formed the eapital of the kingdom of Olla, 

“A very lange tower, four stories high, with five charabery on each iloor, 
‘commands the roius of the upper town ; it is 50 8. 10 in, by 40 ft. 9 in.z 
aud ou this fortress arw four separate inscriptions, and a very neatly earyed 
club in a frame. ‘The most important of these inscriptions has aliwot 
the stwe formula of dedication as that to the Olbinan Jove at Sebuate; 
‘again the same strange name Tarkwarior follows that of the priest-king 
‘Tetukros—in the list of names referred to below we found TAPKYMBIOY, 
possibly Tarkyarios for life (er® iow), and we know of king Tarkondi- 
‘motos of Kilikia, 40 perhaps the prefix Tark has some royal signifieanco— 
then follows n long Kilikian name, and the inscription closes with TO 
OPBAAHZHTAOABERE, probably giving us the name of thie fortrese- 
town which was above the town of Oba, Arongst these ruins the mort 
‘conspicuous are thove of a very large temple with twelve Corinthian col- 
‘umins, 40 A high, ow either side two to the front and four to tho buck, 
each with twenty-three dutinge: the building i» 127 f. Jong, and the 
prowulion-wall whieh encircles it, and which is covered with marke anid 
otters, is 222 fh. by 200 ft. This tomple is wonderfully well preserved, 
having been # Christian church when Oba was metropalis of Imurin, 
‘There can be no doubt that this wae the reat tetmple of Zeus to which 
Strabo alludes, the prieat-kings of which he tolls ws ruled over the whole 
‘of thi ‘Trucheiotis xt one time, oo that even in Strabo's time the terma 
were in uye ‘the country of ‘Teukros” and ‘the priesthood of ‘Teukros* 
(Strabo, x11. 1). 

“‘There wre two theatres on this site, a late Roman arch, a very elegant 
fagade of w temple of Tyche, with m long inscription which identifies it, 
nnd from another inscription we found that Dionysos also wae worshipped 
here; amd there most have been 4 plentiful vintage in ancient times, 
Jndging from the number of wine-preses and the vate for storing wine, 
‘Tho general nppeurance of these ruins is very striking. ‘There must also 
have been a enlonnade like that at Pompeiopolis, and public buildings of 
W large extent cover the whole of the hillslope. The largest of the 
thentres, however, ie very stall, being ouly 291 fon ite outer seuicirelo; 
behind stood u colonuade of msyuificent columns; but there is a recond 
andl +mallor theatre, and another st Ours. There are no traces of city 
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walls; but from its postion ou the highest ground of the immediate die- 
trict with gorges of ronguificent rockinese ranning down to right and 
Jeft as from 2 watersbed, and with its strong castle, tho positjon of Olba 
must have ensured absolute immunity from attack. ‘The upper town was 
furnished with a separnte aqueduct, and drow its water supply from the 
souroes of the Lamas beyond Mara. 

Lamas Gonoe—" Our next work was to investigate the Lanias gorge 
from ite mouth by the sea to ite source In the mountains of Karamanta. 
It is quito one of the finest works of nature I have ever seen, beiug never 
more than half a mile wide, and the precipitous cliffs on eithor side offer 
ing, except at rare intervals, 1wo continnyus walls of 1,000 fl. in height. 
‘Ata distance of every two or three miles we care aerees the riiine of 
castles and towne ou eithor side, and abundant evidence of the rule of 
Otbs from tho oft recurring sign of the elub, But only in one case did 
our inwriptions give us the name of the town, namely, Besos, which 
from the mngnitudo of its ruins must have been nearly as large and im 
portant ax Olb itelf, and had ite own particular sign, the shield and 
spear, which appeared side by sido with the club, 

“The features of this district are the rock-vat roliof of men in armor 
with lance und spear—thero are several of them in the Lamas gorge— 
‘and tho sanctity of caves dedicated to Hermes and walled mp with poly 
‘gonal mssoury, Wo found three of these eaves in the toparchia of Olba ; 
‘one near Eabbasis, three stories in height, with several inscriptions; an- 
other near Bemine, in the Lamas gorge; and a third, also with an 
inscription, iu a gorge near Maidan, or Rearbusis, as the town wae pre- 
‘sumably called in ancient times On coins of Korykos, Hermes figures 
laggely, and'in this district we found many eaducel carved over gateways 
‘or on the rocks. 

THE Komviian Cave—" Of coutrse the great eaves or natural holes on 
the platens nar the sea constitute the most familiar feature of the distri, 
for ove of thes is the farfamed Korykian eave, the abole of the giant 
‘Typhon (Pind., Ph, 1.81). By stopping several days in m ruin near 
the edge of the Korykian eave, we were able to study it closely and eup- 
plement considerably the information given by previous travellers, At 
the entrance to the hole itself, which penetrates the howels of the earth 
for over 200 ft, we unearthed quaint four-versed epic cut on the rook ; 
itis in hexameter and pentameter, and breathes the spirit of the divine 
mystery which bere uttered the frenzied oracles. Much in the samo strain 
iso Christian inscription over the door of a Byzantine church which 
Dlocks up the entrance to the hole. 

Buins of a Christian Chureh,—" Immediately above the cave stand the 
ruins of « Christian church, built with stones from a temple of Zeus, the 
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remains of which crown am eminence about a milesbove tha cave. At one 
tdge of this church we accidentally discovered that stones inscribed with 
4 list of 162 names, some with and come without patronyinics, were walled 
up. The earliest of these show many curious Kilikian names, which run. 
gradually into Greck naaves, which in their turn become mixed with Roman 
ames. On carefully studying thie long list, Tam inclined to think that they 
form a Fist of the priest kings who, Strabo tells us, ruled over the Trachei- 
tis, for the following reasons: firstly, we have the name Toukros frequently 
repeated} secondly, the nae Polemon ocetirs, which we find on coins ae 
dynast of Olba; thirdly, Hermokeates, « priest whose name occurs in a 
Insoription at Enbbesin; fourthdy, there are several of the namo of Zen 
hanes, one of whom Strabo telly us was the father of Aba and one of the 
tyrants of Olba; and, f/thly, the last of the names is Archelaos, and Strabo 
tells us how this portion of Kilikia Truchein was banded over by Augustus 
to Archelaos, king of Kappadokin, and he ruled ovor the whale district, 
excopt Seloukein, untit his death, when Kilikia Tracheia beoame a Roman 
Province, ‘The temple of Zeus, on the hillubove, was built of similarston. 
andl vory little of jt is loft standing. Hence the presumption is that this 
list of names waa cut on the walle of the former temple, and brought 
down for building purposes by later inhabitante Clos to tho temple we 
found a dedication to the Korykian Zeus In similar phraseology to that 
of the Olbian Zens, and a seribbling om the wall invoking the 1 
MYTILENE=LESBOS.—C, Ciphorius has communicated to the Academy. 
of Berlin (Nov. 7, 1889) some important inscriptions discovered by him now. 
placed in the temple of Asklepiow at Mytilene where the epigraphic arche 
ives of the city were collected, Hs found them in the Turkish fortress 
‘which had ulreidy furnished several texts of the kind (Revie arch, 1889, 
414, p, 119). Among the new documents there are fragments of senatus. 
consulti and imperial letters emanating from Augustus. Some lines of a 
letter of Julius Caesar are the first authentic specimens we have of his 
Greek style. It ronds: [Péioe‘lovhios Kaioap atronpiJup Buersrup [3 
‘TApitor xadefarapévos Murdyraion Spxovor Bow NG Biyuy xaipers nal Ippucrdas 
ai [tyaiveor. “Ewei dei Botopai] ebeoyerdiv viv wihiv wal ob pdfvow dudken 
tar rit piddeGpurra, & Stexpaf]aoGe 8° Hiv, AM xal oirau]give ated... 
eri ]os ri ryrpovian Gidlas Bin{ wares re tly ovyxccepmpiooe & Jartrouge 
pbs iuas 73 A[vréypagor]. Tho date of this fragnient is October-December 
709, Iv is bully mutilated—Reoue areh., 1890, 1, p. 288. 
PERGAMON.—CONTENTS OF THE GREAT SARCOPHAGUE—The contents 
of the grent sarcophagus, whose discovery was rwentioned on p. 90 of vol. 
V.have beet described by M. Kontoleou in the thon. Mftthei,, x1v, p. 129. 
Among the forty-two objects ure a finely-engraved agate with a bust of 
Hera, wold jewelry, » gold bracelet adorned with gems, a gold ring with 
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esol engraved with w head of Athens, another with a standing figure of 
Athena, glusware, an ivory plaque with an Eros in relief, six balle (of 
which three are erystal, one electra, and two sardonyx), a small silver 
basrelief representing. a Centaur and an Eros, another with Aphrodite and 
Enotes, tortoise, grasshoppers and votive clubs in electrum, an egg of jn- 
pervs small onyx vase, a coin ofa Roman emperor, another of Pergamon (%), 
‘A temora with a male bast and ou theotherside the inscription XIIlI|(M)EN- 
ANAPOCE)|A, Ail these objects have been carried to Constantinople — 
Bewue arch., 1890, 5, . 20, 

SMYRNA—Dr. Howasx report that in the neighborhood of Smyrna 
ho hus excavated five marble ions of gigantic size—Athoneum, May 24. 


KYPROS. 


KOURION—M. pe CasriioN’s Discovenes—M. Reinach gives some 
details (Reve areh., 1890, 1, p. 286) regarding the discoveries made by 
M. do Castillon at Kourion (1886-7). ‘They include, especially, some 
fine bracelets adorned with animal heads; a magnificent gold ring with 
au engraving representing « veseel; a large Panatheuaic vase with an 
inscription and the representation of a chariot race, in admirable preser- 
YYatiot; numerous jewels in gold und silver; ete. "The contents of the 
tombs were exclusively Hellenic, though itis enid that the excavation ne~ 
elected the common pottery. ‘These discoveries should be placed in tho + 
Louvre without delay, 

‘SALAMIS.—EXCAVATIONS BY THE Cypaus ExpLoRaTion FUND (S00 /p. 
190-6).—Messrs. Muxno and Trans write from Salamis under dates of 
April 26, May 10, and June 1: Aprit 2¢— Of the sites working imme- 
diately aftereEaster two are practically done with, ‘The large building’ 
With masive limestone columne did not yield encouraging resulta, and it 
thas beon, for the present, abandoned. ‘Tofjera ran dry two days go. The 
munin trench is exhausted, and we are now filling in the holes, ‘The finds 
continued to the end to be of the same interesting character ax before— 
searabs, little porcelain figures, and statuettes of terracotta or limestone, 
‘With fragments of colossal statues in painted drapery, On tho other hand, 
the Agora hus been taken up again on w small scale, with the view of set. 
fling some dubious points, Ir hus given ws w pretty Uttle head from a 
marble statuette, 

-Séconil Site— Thore rexiains the sandsite by the house, on which our 
‘iain forces have been concentrated. Progrese has been slow, owing to 
the enormous depth of sand, fally twenty feet, with which we ‘ow have 
tocontend. ‘The east wall, with the great fluted marble cohusuna i gradhic 
ally being oleared, and several of the bases have been found, one of them 
supporting a large standing fragment of columu. On the east side of the 
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wall ir a tossellated marble pavement, apparently well preserved, and a 
fragment of dark-blue marble column with twisted fluting has just been 
uncovered; Finds of tragwmente of marble etatues of the Roman period 
hhave beon fairly frequent, and one feruale head, slightly under lifesive is 
ato admirable example of the best work of the time. It ie hopeful sign 
thnt the east side isthe productive side of the site, and that heads are to 
‘bo Sinan there but Tittle damaged. 

Moy 1/.—" Owe mnin site is now in work, that of the supposed Zeus 
femple in the sand. The east front wall is being thoroughly clear down 
to the level of the soil, ‘That much still remains to be done will be suffi- 
-elent}y apparent from the fact that the contre of the parallelogeasn is. ww 
yet all but nntouched, that the south wall is opened only avis two eastern 
lund weston coruers,thnt the remains beyond the limita of the colonuade 
wall northenst nnd southeust ure necessarily left on oneside; aud even the 
section of tho east wall, which la been +0 prolife of statuary, has aa yet 
‘only been worked to the sand level, and the soil beneath, in which, to 
Juiize from previous digging a fow wecks hack, there ia still plenty of 
spoil, bas been left: untouched. ‘Thus eonfiied as our operations neces: 
sarily are fir want of fuuds, we have Tittle thut i+ new from an architec: 
taal point of view. That the large fluted columue which I deseribed in 
‘my lat roport did form the east front of the temple seems now practically 
sertain ; boyond them ye have just tapped, and tapped only, x mass af 
later constmetions high up in the wand, and beneath them there are, no 
doubt, older romaine OF actual finds moro may be suid. ‘The fortnight 
‘opened with the uncovering of m colossal nude male tore, of lato but good 
‘work, to which, apparently, belong some lower portions of w similar figure 
found w fo days bufore, Since thon there has been added to the list 
tuthle statue, ander lifesize, of tho mgisbenring Athena, in the usual 
pote, but wanting bead and arms. The work is Roman, a is also thut of 
another fenuule statue now nearly complete in three fragments, but with 
the head wanting. ‘Thus at one time or another in the course of the ex- 
ceavations quite u line of statuary has been found following the direction, 
tut by no means preserving the limits, of the east wall, 

Tonba—" We bad resolved to make some trial of the tombs; but viee 
tually the only tomb wurked isa large Rowan sepalchre not far from the 
‘monnstery of St, Barnabas, ‘The villagers had already attempted to rifle 
it, for the shaft had fatlen in, but had somchow been frightened of The 
tomb is finely munde—eut in the rvele—with » triple arrangement of 
couches on which were placed sarcophayi of termiotta, The contents, 
which are undamaged, arw characteristically Roman—earrings, torracotta 
lamps and vases, glass, 
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Fone L— Tho season's work at Salamie was brought to a close on May 
24, Onthe 28th, tho antiquitios were divided with theGavernment,and two 
days hence the excavators’ share will sail for Larnaca on its way to Buge 
Innd, OF the last fortnight of work the first week was a very active one. 
With the second onme the beginning of tho wheat harvest wad the news 
that no further funds were forthcoming. ‘The site south of the Enkosni 
Fond, Totjra rai MiyaiAy, led to no tangible results beyond x quantity of 
frogments of inscriptions. ‘The rock lice within x few feet of the wurfnee, 
‘and any buildings that may have existed upon it have totally disappeared. 
‘A fresh try was made for tombs fn 9 large field to the north of tha same 
road, Tonibe were found in abundance, which, though small, were af good 
construction,and of fairly early dite, But all had been systematically rab 
bed, the robbers tunnelling from one to another through the thin dividing 
‘walls From May 16 onward, the work was confined to the sandsite, 

“The progress made may be briefly summarized. ‘The oust wall, with, 
the great marble calumans, has been laid bare from end to-end: the marble 
pavement to the east of the wall has been elenred ws far as was penctienble, 
‘and followed eastward in one place up to the Timestome wall, which seema 
to bound it in that dirvotion: at this eastornmost point an admirably cane 
structed Himestone wall was discovered, extending some feet downvnird bee 
ow the level of the pavement, and serving asa foundation for inforior Inte 
building: at the north nnd south ends of the marble pavement two steps, 
similarly paved, lea upward, and beyond them there is, at least at the 
south end, a marble pavement nt‘ lower level again, All along the eas 
tern oxtremity of the excavation there acein to be remains of extensive lime- 
‘tone building, large squared Wlocks, architectnral fragments, aud walls, 
‘These remains, togethor with the enormods depth of sand, hinilered progress 
tot 4 little, During the course of these developments, besidos a number 
of fingienta, two more hexdless minrble statues wore found, a small marble 
head, and the upper part, without the head, of the colossal female marble 
statue. With the last was a hand holding a snake, of the ame sale, which 
seeins to prove this the statue represents godless. Another point which 
‘was investigated during the last week of work wus the centre of the site, 
Nothing, however, cause to light but a remnant of poor wall. Lt must I 
sofficlently obvious that the sand-site is fur from finished, luck of money 
lane stopped the work. ‘The limestone remains at the exstern extremity 
of the rite are of great fnternst, und it may be.that they only commence 
tho really important part of the building, Te is noteworthy, ulthowgh pore 
hhupe uccounted for by the greater depth of sand, that only tho east end of 
the site hue been wt all fertile in antiquities; and it must be remembered 
that the level of the pavement hus not heen passed, except in the single 
‘exiting maite to investigate the above-mentioned limestone wall. Another 
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season's work is urgently ealled for,and it fe to be hoped that, after so much 
hhas been done, fande will not be Incking to complete the excavation. We 
commend hoth this site und the great field offered for further operations 
by the ruine of Salamis to the liberality of the subscribers to the fund."— 
Athenawn, June 14, Taly 3, 


EUROPE. 
GREECE. 

‘Opvascus’ FEAT oF AnonERY—A solution ix offered, in the Berl. phil. 
Wockensehrift (189), No, 23), of the vexed question as to how Odyssus 
could have shot through a line of twelve raised battlewxes. Tt ix based 
tipon & bronae axe-head, of pre- or early-Homerie period, which is pieroed 
by two good-sized openings apparently in onler to be sparing of the metal. 
Calculating for the usual length of the handle, evident that, if twelve 
‘sich axes had their shafts stack in the ground in a line; it would be pos 
sible to sight throagh these holes in their heads and to shoot throagh 
‘thom. ‘The main difficulty in this explanation is the fact that the Homeric 
text of 422 scomss to indieate a hole-not ia the blade bat fn the handle. 

Asmzans: Wonxsnors—N. Britax bas published in the Athen. Mitt 
eit, xtv, p. 150, two vase-paintings (one found at Abai, the other an the 
‘Akropolis, und both now in Athens) which represent coramic workshops, 
‘At tho samo time he publishes a basrelief of Larissa showing « carpenter 
working on a plank with a oxéraprey—Rev. arch., 1890, 1, pp. 261-2. 

ARGOS. —insomseo Basneuier oF Zeus KeaTaisaTes—An interesting 
inseription at Katsinkri, a village near Argos, has recently been published 
by M. J, Kophiniotis. It rune as follows; A'O2|KPATAI/BATA, It 
is placed on the side of a square tablet of marble which cootains a pedie 
nicht, ot) which is a relief representing Zeus graxping a thunderbolt in his 
Fight hand, and with extended left. The tablet is broken into three pieces, 
This of the Rovnan period, and probably belongs to the second century of 
the Christian era. The epithet Krutaitates, applied to Zens, is new; jt is 
fn no way to be confused with the Kataibates. M. Kophiniotis quotes 
Xeon sparaifodn (Eur., Bacck, 1096), and Oijpuces xpareryiahor (Il, 
X1x. 360), xparaiews (ach., 4g., 652, and Eur., EL, 534), and xparal- 
rovs (Pind., OL, xtnt. 81). Tt may be assumed, therefore, that Zeus Kra- 
tnibates was the god of the descending thunderstorm. —Athenewm, July 12, 

ATHENS: —Axnorouia—Statues by Lykioe son of Myron —M. Lalling has 
published in the Achricy (1889, pp. 179-200) a long essay on two bases of 
‘Pentelic marble, discovered near the * w. corner of the Parthenon, in which 
he recognizes tho baacs of two equestrian statues mentioned by Paueanian 
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‘as placed ut the entrance of the Akropolis and which he was inclined to 
believe represented the two sons of Xenophon (1.22.4). ‘The study of the 
epigraphio fragments belonging to these bases and other reasons lead M. 
Tolling to believe that they were ox-votosdedientod by the Athenian horse- 
men after the conquest of Euboin hy Poriktes in 446, Lakedaimonioe (son 
of Kimon), Xenophon and Pronapés being hipparchs. These stntues were 
‘the work of Lykios son of Myron ; and, if M. Lolling’s hypothesis be ad- 
mitted, we would have an approximate date for the dyin of this seulptor— 
Rewue arch., 1890, t, 

Giserns—In clearing tho ground north of the Parthenon, several large 
cistorna cat in the rock wore found, plaoed symmetrically in relation to the 
tomiple. ‘This is important, for it shows that these cisterns, fir from being 
Pelaszic or Kronaian, ure not olier than the fifth century.—Revwe deh, 
1800, 4, p, 257, 

NATIONAL Museu.—Plaster cuats of the better-known ‘eliefi wre beige 
prepared and will yoon be forsale. The finds made at Lyxosouna kuve 
been brought into the museum, Among thos are several inscriptions of 
Tnpérial Roman tines—Adricm, Jam, 1890, 

Kenameixoa—Exeavations in the outer Kerameikos at Athons have 
brought to light more than ton Hellenic graves of the fifth and fourth 
centuries &, Cc. Nomerous white fekythot and black and red-figured vases 
were found in them, One large funerul urn, 1.22 m. high and with two 
handles, presents Hornkles elaying the Centaur Nessoe and has also threa 
Gorgons upon it.—Acdcioy, Jan., 1890. 

AncheovoaicaL Notes —The excavations of the Archmological Society 
‘at Dipylos, which have been going on for some time under the eare of M. 
‘Mylonos, hnve tod to the discovery of a wall some fifty metres long and 
eleven high, which proceeds from the well-known monument of the ox in 
a northeastern direction. ‘The discoveries made in tho gravee which have 
been opened nro as yet of small necount; at any rate, no sculpture ‘tne 
Doon met with. ‘The excavations will be prodecuted further. "The well- 
Known chapel of the Hagia ‘Trindha has been purchased by the Archie- 
logical Society, and will be pulled down, as it is hoped something of 
interest may be brought to light. ‘The Government has authorized the 
Speiety tu turn up the ground, which hws hitherto been loft tindisturbed 
(both in 1862 and synin in 1870 and in 1879) beeause claims were raised 
tw it by private individuals, 

An interesting purchase on the part of the Archeological Society it 
‘reported! > that of one of the most anciont olive tress on the Sacred Way be- 
tween Athens aod Daphnion, It iewaid to be over two thousand years old, 

‘The cabinet of coins has been put in onder again, After the wholesale 
robbery which took place three years ago, the coins which were eaved 
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were packed up and waited reirrangement. Owing to the appointment 
of Dr. Svoronos to the curatorship, the old plan of reirganization, which 
was interrupted by the robbery, has heen revived. The coins have been 
arranged in the wide galleries of the building of the Academy, and the 
‘most interesting are exhibited in suitable show-cases. A rich collection of 
plaster-cnats will serve to complete the collection, The commission which 
is to hand over the coins to the now director will meet soon. After this is 
dane, the work of cataloguing will be proceeded with.—Srva. P. Lasmnos, 
in Adienceuos, Aug. 

Burren Sonoot —The annual niceting of subscribers took pluce on July 
2nd : the report of the Managing Committee opened by the announcement 
that the past session had been the most successful that the School had yet 
held. Twelve students hud been admitted. ‘The School had undertaken 
‘excavations at Megalopolis, and also, at the cost of the Cyprus Exploration 
Fund, nt Salamis in Cyprus. Messrs. Sehaltz and Barnsley had continued 
their valuable work on Byzantine architecture. The donations of money 
fhnd beon rather more than Iast year, but in other respects the financial 
position of the School atill left much to be desired. The income of 430. 
was both Inadequate and precarious, consisting as it did of sabseriptions 
which might at any moment be withdrawn. An earnest appeal was made 
by the Committee for aid in placing the School upon a sound fixancial 
footing. The Director of the School, Mr. Emest Gardner, read a report 
‘of the session, 


‘The omnber of students at the School—twelve—was twion as large as that at the 
Freach or any of the other schools daring the past yese. After the fuhlon of the 
French and Gernian Schools, the meetings nre divided into open mwtings attended 
ty the members of the foreign schools and others interested in rchaelogy (papers 
Invoiving original reearch are rea by the Director and students, and reports of exou- 
‘rations are produc), and private mestings of alem fortaal nature, intended primarily 
{or the students, at which lectures are delivered by the Director taried by disewions, 
‘Twenty-four of these latter mectings were held during the semion, alternately at the 
‘School ani at some maseum or site in Athens. At the open meetings the attendance 
varied from thirty to fifty, and some wix of them were held. Among thowe who read 
papers were the Director, Mr, Tabhe, Mr. Loring, Mr. Rickani, and Mr. Woodhouse. 
‘Several ofthe papers will appear a the Journal ef Hele Sudien — Atheorom, July 12. 


ATTIKA—Excavanion oF THe TumuLi—In pursuance of the plan of the 
general director, Kabbadias, for the systematic excavation of the tumuli of 
‘Aitika, work hus been already completed at the places called Belanideza 
and Bourba. 

Brianpeza—The graves discovered in the mound, here, were enclosed 
byt poribolorwall. ‘This consisted of rectangular blocks of poroe sto 
‘set af intervals from each other surrounding the graves and with thelr 
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terstices filled in with burnt bricks. ‘Theso bricks seem to have been ised 
nly for economy's sake, and were not n Inter filing in of what were nt 
first entrances through the poros-wall. The peribolos was preserved in but 
xamall part of its cirouit, Lecamse the stones bad been put to other uses, 
Dut chielly for covering later graven; and the brick part of the wall, of 
coune, crumbled away when the stones wore gone. Besides this periboloy, 
fa piece of brick wall was found within the tumulus at several places; it 
‘averaged about two metres and a half in height. ‘Tho greatest beight of 
the tumilus ne at present inclosed hy the preriboloewall wns 2.6 m. nt the 
‘contre, ‘This wae lee than its original height, beeause it had been bar- 
owed into by persons in search of antiquities, hut they had not gone deep 
enough to find anything. ‘The well-known stele of Avistion was originally: 
brought from Bolanides, and posibly may have been ereeted on this 
mound, as this was the highest mound in this locality, and was found 
to contain inscriptions that dated from the sume period as that of the 
Ariation stele. 

‘Nineteen genuine Hellenic graves were found beneath the mouind, and 
above them, and buried in the mound, were six sarcophugi and several 
ture that certainly belonged to Inter and Roman times. ‘The Hellenic 
graves did not appear to have been all made at onos as if to receive the 
dead of some battle, but most probably they belonged to some tribe or 
plirutry, ‘Three graves were situated near the centre of the enclosure, and 
the other sixteen were disposed in » circle around thean. ‘Two of the oot 
tral graves had u groove at each end, as if to ndinit a draught of alr to: 
alist the burning of the bodies; for, i fact, these graves were quite filled 
with charred matter. Another peculiarity of these two graves was that, 
bove the natural Jevel of the ground, they had a sort of root made of 
J stones sut together after the space hetwoen them and the grave and 
its roof had been filled up with earth. ‘Their construction showed that one 
of thest graves (2) was older than the other (x). Only one contained pot- 
tery the other being empty. ‘The large deop (8:8 m.) contral grave (12) 
‘was peculiag, from tho fact that it narrowed abruptly at a dopth of 2.3 m.; 
and, in this lower and narrowor part of the grave, the dead had been placed 
ina wooden coffin. ‘These three tombs seem to have beon made before the 
‘mound wae heaped over them ; but the other graves at its cireumfermeo 
could have easily been dug afterwand, and thus the pitoos of brick wall 
found in the mound probably served to sustain the earth while these graves 
wer being dug. ‘Three periods could be distinguished in these graves which 
‘were later than the mound and placed uear ita circumference : (1) graves 
ike #) in which the excavation narrowed quickly ut the bottom and the 
dead lay in wooden coifine; these graves showed letythia und rough black 
‘ware of other sorts; (2) shallower graves with perpundicular sides sud with- 
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‘ont any traces of wooden coffins; these graves contained usually several 
vases and lelythia each ; many of which were painted ; (3) graves com- 
posed of sarcophagi of poruestone and belonging evidently to the Roman 
period. The graves of the secoud period show from their remains that 
they belong to the fh century. Buried in the tumulus were found four 
pieces of stone inécribed with letters belonging to the sixth century, and 
similar to those of the stele of Aristion, The names of persons inseribed 
‘on them show, by their number, that they must belong to the graves of the 
first period and not to the three earlier gravee in the centre of the tamalus. 

Bounsa—The excavations in Bourbs have not yet been published ; but 
ft may be stated, that similar channels for facilitating the draught of air 
have been noticed there. Further, in Bourba there was found a brick 
chamber roofed over and adorned with a cornice; a circular grave walled 
with rough sione, such zs is rarely found in Greece; and an inscribed vase 
‘was fonnd still in position and bearing the feet of a statue. 

Perneza—At the couclusion of work on the tumulus at Petrezs, was 
found, near the ceatro of the mound, » single grave, on sccount of which 
the mound had been raised. A small black-figured vase was found bear- 
ing the following inscription of the sixth century x. c.: Mrex[wde}es: 
Boner spent: Keadves: eppagerer: Around the edges of the tumulus were eee 
‘eral other torobs which hud been male later —AeAvéor, Jan., March, 1890, 

GHALKIS—Byzanrine CHunch—In demolishing the fortress of Chalkis, 
in Eubses, part of an ancient Byzantine charch has been found, still pre- 
serving wme good mural paintings of vivid coloring, representing saints. 
‘Various architectural fragients and ancient inscriptions were found at the 
‘same time workes! up in the walls of the fortifications —Athencrum, July 12. 

DAPHNION—In the restoration of the mosaics of the monastic church, 
the great mostic pictare of the Saviour presents especial difficulties. It 
is proposed that it should be taken out bit by bit, and,after restoration of 
the terribly shattered cupola, be put together agnin.—Athenarum, Any, 25, 

DELOS.—M. Reinach refers (iter. arch., 1800, 2, p. 384) to a number of 
objects discovered in 1889 by MM. Doublet and Legrand at Delos, which 
tare not mestioned in the note on the subject published in vol. v, p. 376, of 
the JounsaL. 

‘The investigutions were mide in the portico of Philip and at several 
poiuts of the temple of Apollo: the seovunts and inventories found ure of 
the year 274 not 275: there aro two great decrees of Herouehia of bout 
140 and 120 nc. ; a votive relief to Asklepive ;a dedicaticm of the Pisidians 
to M. Antonius; « signature of the seiilptor Hephaiston ; and an archaie 
female statue of life size; two male heads; and numerous terracottas. 

ELEUSIS.—Dr. Dorpfeld summarizes in the Athen. Mittheil, x1v, p.123, 
‘the Intest excavations at Eleasis, Under the propylain of Appius Claudius 
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‘wore the remuins uf a great tower which protected the aodest to the awered 
‘enelovare; outside the great propylain was partly uncovered ai immense 
uved court decorated with two triumphal gates, dedicated by the Grecka 
to the emperor nud the goddesses, Near the eastern door is great reser= 
voit, doubtless intended for the ablutions of the mystes, In the centre af 
‘the court are the foundations of the known temple of Artemis Propylaia, 
', W. of the great propylain, Dr. Philion divoovered the remains of private 
houses, decorated with wall-paintings, Cartain indications alow that the 
ssiorod eniclonre was enlarged in the fourth century 1, ¢—Ren- arch, 1800, 
1,00, 265-4. 

ERETRIA—The excavations 














mde in the necropolis have been ulrendy 
twice ruforred to, in vol. ¥, p. 877, and vol. v1, p. 200, M. Reinach gives 
au full sunuunry taken from the AeArior (1889, pp. 74, 88, 98, 116, 126, 150, 
166, 171,17 +s sepulehral inscriptions in Aedrloy, p. 108 iq. The 
most important objects found during the enrly part of the excavations 
‘and transported to the Central Musoum at Athens nrv tho following: (1) 
woman sented on « rock holding on her knees un opon mirror (%) sith 
briltinnt coloring; (2) m rodsfigured pysis, with an obscure inscription, 
decorated with two groupe of Lwo wotnen, one eeated, the other standing, 
with w third walking tovined an altar; (8) white débythow with two rihly- 
robo! foniale Hyures, between which is a stork ; above in urchsic letters ix 
“AG aaNie MeAavéro: another feos From the ame tonbs has the same 
Jnsetiption. On other, various scenes ure depicted: w warrior: wh offers 
ing tow stole; a prothers Charon om his bout with Hermes Payehopom pos 
nnd w young woman (this painting is suid to be & ehef-d/cwrre); a woman 
weeping on a, tomb « dead woman, richly drewed, between Hypo nnd 
‘Thanotor; Athens armed, ina pensive attitude; Odyssous among. the 
sons efe, ‘Two white leAytho’ of vory remarkable beauty and preseevation, 
‘The fint, 4 cont, high, bears the ordinary subject of the offering to the 
ole, ‘The second, 40 cent. high, hus in the contro, stele raised on threo 
stops, on one of which isn crowned child holding « wand and raising his 
hand toward a woman robed ina transparent chitow aud holding in bor 
right hand one or two javeling; at her foet ia m helmet and. breastplate: 
to tho right of tho child is plaood n gil, earrying a basket, wha holds hor 
right hund over tho child's head: the composition is completed on the 
right by u bearded. man bearing an indistinct object. All these objecte 
hhave been retained by the Greek Government which paid to the discoverer, 
B, Nostrakis, an indonmnity corresponding to their yuh 

In # Roman tomb, built of stones cut ut a provioue period, has heen die: 
covered an hovorific inscription which mentions the temple of Apollon 
Daphnephoroe at Eretria, ‘The Ephory ha» confiscated at Eretsian poroe 
seliof representing the boad of a antyr of natural size, an inscription with 
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a docree in honor of Axrhidaioe, son of Alexander, nnd 1 large number of 
other inscriptions —Reame arch, 1890, r, pp. 280-1. 

LAKONIKE.—A Beenive Tome on THOLOS—We finid in the Berk phil. 
Weck, (1890, No, 27) 4 note, taken from the “Egmaple, ou a. new downical 
tomb found, six hours to thes W. of Sparia, on the slope af Mt, Taygetor. 
‘Tho dromos is 2.65 met, long ; the stomion is 2.80 met, long, 0.78 wide and 
1.46 high. The diameter of the tholor is 4.70 met,, and the courses are pre- 
served up to w height of 8.75 met. ‘The wtomion was shot off by a walle 
‘Tho whole stravtare is 
strong, without regularity in its courses, ‘The single objects found. were 
trifling. ‘The hones were strewn about, and only the tooth remained of 
the akulls 

LYKOSOURA—Amongot the soulptures from the temple of Despoinn 
now removed to Athens, thero is « figure resembling the Jupiter of Otrl- 
‘ool in tho Vatican Museum, which will prove of great valu by throwing 
ight on the relation between the art of Pheidiga und that of Damophin— 
Athenurwm, June 23. 

MANTINEIA—Excavatione of te English School eonducted by Gander 
‘and Loring nt Mantineia have laid bare the founstations of the seena of the 
theatro xt w depth ofS metres—Acrion March, 1890. 

MARATHON.—Orenina oF THE TuMULUB—The sucdes of the investi- 
gations at Spata, Bourha, and Bulanidezs led to the resolution to make 
‘nev diggings at the turmulus nt Marathon, on which Dr, Schliomann was 
‘at work in 1884. The tunmie, Soros, of thin mound, which lies nt the diss 
twnow of a mile oF $0 from the sen, was since antiquity a pazale, Was it 
aps, that ie simply a heap, n was it Sopé, moaning & 
coffin, » placo of burial? Was it m probistorio tamulns, or the grave of 
the Athenians who fell in tho famous battle (490 0...) of which Ponsaning 
ayn: Teidhor 88 de mg edly "AByruesir derriy, dri 88 ading orf Aaw ra dvpara roe 
Arolaréveow xati Qudis delerow iyoweu? Even before Dr. Schiliomnun's 
excavations, an judication which led to various conclusions being formed 
was the constant finding of heads of obsidian on this obviously artificial 
mound. ‘Some said theso were ture indications of the probisturio nature of 
the mound, aust Jed us back to tha #tone age, On the other hind, Lenor- 
mant quoted the passuge in Herodotos (vt, 69) mentioning the reed spars 
ofthe Ethiopians tipped with heads of hard stone. Ax the Ethiopians were 
‘mentioned among the troops of Xerxes, the French echolar held they might 
‘very pouibily have been part of the army of Dates and Artapbernes. ‘The 
excavations of Dr, Schliemann, as they led to the discovery of nothing be- 
Tonging to the historic period, made people almost certain that the mound 
‘wns prehistorio, and that it was by no means to be regarded ns the grave of 
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tho Athenians. Bot opinion on this point hab altogethor changed since the 
‘Ephorate of Antiquities determined to reinvestigate the Soros at Murathon, 

‘The bill was originally about twelve amuotres high, but now, through the 
Accunulatious of cauturies, the aurrounding surface has been raised three 
tetra, so that ut present it risea only to a height of nine metros. Atthis 
Alopth (3 met.) below the present surface, there came to light, under the 
hill,» kind of pavement about 1 centimu. thick, and above it'a layer of 
vahes ubout 2-6 cent, thick. In thie Inyer, besides fragments of wood, are 
bumt hones and fragments of vnies, With the exception of n fow other 
‘vate, ill these fragmenta of pottery belong to small fobytho’ of the com= 
mopest sort, covered with extremely carelese paintings in black figures, such 
aaa have boen found in great numbers in the excavations of the Akrupolix, 
‘This hill near Marathon is therefore a gouoral burial-wound produced 
throagh the burning and interment of many dowd. ‘The ynsea show thia to 
Innve taken place atthe beginning of the fith century. ‘There can therefore 
tbo nodoubt that this waa tho grave of the Athoniatie who fell at Marathon. 

‘The exonyations have uncovered, thus fur, only « small pwrtion of the 
Hill, and were postponed,.on account of the boat, until the autaina, when 
tho originul form of this monument may be reconstituted, 

‘The ScAriov of thig your hax (on p. 5 4gq.) © protocol of the diseovery,, 
‘and chemical and microscopic reports uu the aabes by Mitsopulos. 

‘Tho revults of the excavations nrv ne follown: nt w depth uf 13 metros 
from tho wp of the Lumulus the workiien cams upon a hydria of elay eon 
taining boner and nabes, and beneath it was found w layer, 26 motres tong 
and metres broad, fll of uabes, charcon!, and human bones, which had 
‘wafeted from tite and dovay. Thure werw also lrought to view szunll yin, 
‘and polishes Zekythot, moxtly dark, which wore strown hore wud thore ou the 
soil ofthe mound. ‘The layer, 90 far ait hud been laid open, wae inapected 
‘on June 10th by n commision consisting of MM. Kabbadiae, Lalling, nud 
Sinis, the architect Kawerny, and Prof. Miwopatos, ‘Their opinion waa 
that we have before ue the grave of the 192 Athoninua who fell the 
Battle, and whowe bodien worn burnt by their fellow citizons, Over thom 
‘were placed runs, aod upon the grave was heaped a mound of earth 12 
‘etn high, 

So far for the work of excavation, But tho results are by no mean 
prely nrchwological. "They are of much historical value, Lt is well know 
that the story of the fight at Marathon, ono of the sinplest in history, yet 
offers great difficultien to the interprotor, and that there are uinny contra 
diowory theories as to it» exnet Joontion, as well ae tht of Marathon its 
A mammary of those is given by Lambros—S, P.Lastnnos, in Athena, 
July 12; Dinventn, in Aiken, Mittheil, xy, 2, pp. 2334, 
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MEGALOPOLIS—TweaTae—This season's excavation at Megalopolis 
‘came to an end May 31st, Our new central trench failed to find the Gpédy, 
but it did find a new line of walls, nearly 20 ft. in advunce of the frant of 
‘the Greek stage: this isthe front ofthe Roman stage. Itis of very bad work- 
manship, but in excellent preservation, Ite discovery made it necessary 
to wideu the trouch which contained the Greek stage ; and now the entire 
space between the Greck and Roman stages is cloar of earth, ‘The line of 
all whieh we huve just laid bare is at a considerably lower lovel than that 
of the Greek stage but the Roman stage was supported on columns rest- 
ing on this wall, and several of the lower drums of thexe columus reamain 
invita. ‘They are very ugly colamne, with a projecting fillet on either si 
rather suggesting the notion that the intervening spaces were filled with 
wooden panels, ‘They are unfluted, but the beginnings of futings are visi- 
bilo nt the bottom of each column, round the front half only; the hinder 
portion was never intended to be fluted, and is left quite rough. Another 
discovery is a pair of hase—one just inside each hora of the stone barder 
of the orchestre, One of thew supports « higher eylindrical base, which 
no doubt hold a statue, and which is inscribed with the nates of the dedi- 
‘entor, Ejaplias, and the sculptor (Nix)reor of Megalopolis Tho first 
three lettors of the sculptor's name are not absolutely certain. We have 
also probed high up in the auditorium, where there is a brad horizontal 
line which we have always taken for a &ifeya. Here wo found nothing 
fn ritu, but we tarned out many blocks of stone, several being vents, one 
big block perhaps coming from the back of the déZona, and another boing 
probably, but not certainly, « step. We were anxious to ind trnces of stepe 
fit this point, fir with tou xAipanes below the SuiGoqa there would prob 
bly be nineteen above, and one of these would be exactly in the contre, 
‘whore we dug our trench —W. Lonino, in Athenaeum, Juve 21. 

THEATHE! Summany Desomienon.—The accumulation of earth over the 
_getieral level ofthe orchestra hus been a much as from 10 to 12 fo that 
it hie beet impomible to completely clear the whole area of the orchestra 
tand stage in this short period. ‘The results show us. theatre—the largest 
in Greeeo—with an orchestra about 100 f. in dinmeter. "The auditariton 
i slightly more than a semicircle, about 7 o 8 ft. on each aide, and the 
line of the aro is continued around beyond the semicircle, ax at Bpidaurea, 
and not run in straight toward the stage, at at Athens, ‘The fhe of the 
Greek stage is about 30 fe in front of the ende of tho seate so that there 
i hantly room for & complete circular orchestra, as nt Epidauros. ‘The 
‘auditorium bas nine subdivisions, with stairways between each, and one at 
‘each cud. ‘These stairs ure 2 f. 6 ins. wide, nnd rise two steps to each tier. 
‘The lowest row of seata takes the form of continnous beaches, with seats 
16 inn wide, armas at each end next the stuirs, and slightly aloping backs, 
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1 fi Dine high. They ure solid and ent out of large blocks of stone from 
Ato.5 fe loug, Ench bench ie 16 f. 6 ine. long, and formed of three or 
four tones in length, ‘The front of the lower purt of these, undur the-seat, 
is out back to allow of room for the feet. ‘They stand on a towel with the 
onohestra, nnd nro divided from it by the gutter, which i built of stone 
blocks; is 1 ft 8 ina. wide hy ubout one ft. deep, and falls toward the west. 
‘This spice between benches and guttor, n foot wide, is very narrow, hardly 
‘enotigh to let ove perscn pass another. Round the orchostraside of the 
gutter is n stone kerb, presumably fevel with the floor; nothing temaina 
tw shaw whint was tho covering of this floor; it was probably mordly beaten 
arth, ae nt Epidayros, No tmces have heon found of a baso stone to reuelve 
tho central nitar, although a trench was dug especially to venrch for thie, 

Behind the front benches rons 4 pasayoway $f wide, entored fron 
‘exch enil. This must have been the only appronch to tho lower sents, aa 
the gutter ie not bridged wt the foot of nash stuirsay, ae wo find it i the 
Athenian thentro, to allow the peoplo to poss in atid out through the ore 
chestra. ‘Tho seats behind are iorely plain stone, 12 ine, wide, and about 
VD ine, high, stightly hollowod in front, and atanding up nbout 4 in frum 
tho ootwnys, which aro 18 ins, wide, ‘The footwaye and seate aro not eat 
‘Out of one stone, na ut Athons, but wre separate pieces, 

Ax the one pasaige and the narrow stairs rear not to provide a wulle 
lent necom to the whole of the upper part af the theatre, it i# posible that 
there may have been end staircate: the existence of the double retaining. 
walls sone dixtance apart seems toaupply a place for these, but this proilem 
needs working out hy further excavation, ‘These double retainingewalla 
sommence only about 60 oF 60 foot back from the front of the auditorium, 
‘no the single wall, whioh serves on each side wa far as that point, |e finished 
With a broad raking coping —Buidder, June 14. 

‘Tht STAGE In THE Gneex THEATRE —Now that excavation ix stoppeil for 
the mminer iti possible to yivo nan indieation of ou resulta, An to the ston, 
to the north of the river, the eoputehral mound, thu nltare, ele, there is little 
to add to what has boon already reported. But the importance of our die- 
‘coveries in the theatre cau be bettor appreciated now that the pli is fairly 
lor, ‘The plan of the thentre, its front benches inscribed with tho names 
cof Arcadian tribes, ite water-channel, and other armugements, have been 
Alesoribed in provious reporta; but the evidence ns to the existence of a 
tayo and it rolution to the orchesten i» what will be looked for with most 
Interest. A. publication with plans and seetions will not be made until 
some doubtful points of detail have been ascertained by further digging 
meanwhile, brief statement of our very important reaolte will uot be pres 
‘mintare. I make this staterent on the anthority of the plans and meas. 
urements of Mr. Loring, who auperintended the work. 
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‘The controversy as to the existence of a raised stage in the fifth and 
fourth contarios has been very vigorous recently ; and De. Deirpfold’s review 
of Mr. High's Attic Theatre, with the other discussions in the Clasvieat 
Review, has given it s new impetus. It will be remembered that, in various 
‘thontres with romaing of the stage-buildings of Greek period, there has been 
found facing the orchestra a row of columns which havo their bases on a 
level with the orchestra, and are with their entablature ten to fourteen feet 
in hoight. This, or sowe trace of it, bss been found at Epidauros, at 
‘Orvpos, at Athens, at the jieus, at the theatre in the Valley of the 
Muses.» The question arose, whether the actors had their place on the 
level of the orchestra, with these columns as a background, or on a slage 
supported by the eolumns, and widely separated from the chorus in the 
orchestra. It must, however, be observed that this row of columns in no 
‘ease goos buck to the fourth century. At Athens, the stage-buildings of 
Lykourgos consisted only of an oblong block with projecting wings, between 
which a temporary stage could be erected—the row of columns was auch 
Inter. At Epidaures, Dr. Kawernu, who speaks with authority, says that 
the column-front wae later addition, the original fourth-century structure 
boing 4 were oblong building, in front of which # temporary stage could 
be ervote.. At Oropor, the proveonium with columns i# proved by the 
inscription not to be much earlior than Roman times, nor ean the other two 
instances claim any higher antiquity. 

As to tho stage, then, me distinguished from the oblong building that 
formes its background, we bad no evidence of good period before the exen- 
vations at Megalopoli. Now, at Megalopolis, we have a stage almost 
certainly contomporary with the building of the theatre. It conaiste of 
‘back wall with three doors about 6 ft above the level of the orchosten, and 
44 thick parallel wall in front, which formed the front of the stage, probably 
made, like the orchestra, of levelled and besten earth. Probably the stage 
‘wna about 6 ft. above the level of the orebestra ; and slong ite whole front 
and sides is u fight of steps descending to that Jevel, thus affording easy 
commiinication betwoen actors and chorus. The stage wns 20 ft. broud, 
Here we have, for the first time. x fourthoentary stage, probably similar 
to those on which the great wurks uf the Attic drama were first acted, In 
‘Hellenistic times,the high narrow stage of Vitruvius, supported on colomns, 
may have hecome usual, At Megalopolis there is also a Roman stage saps 
‘ported on columns, but quite separate from the Greok one, 

‘A stage auch as has been found at Megalopolis isa natural development 
frou the cart or table on which the primitive actor mounted to make bin 
self visible and audible above the chorus. Such stages were usually tem- 
porary and made of wood, but by « fortunate accident that at Megalopolis 
‘was of stone, and so survives to show what its prodecesors wore like. ‘The 
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controversy i thus restricted to the use of the stage-buildings constructed 
in Tater Greek tings, and so is of little importance for the drama in the 
fifth and fourth conturiex—Enwewr Cannan, in Atheneum, Aug. 2 

Eoior of Dioouean—An inscription, eorne 260 lines in length, which 
was found in the possesion of ane of the villagers, ai copied by both Me, 
Kostroméue and myself, proves to be part of the famous Edict of Dioclo- 
tinn, fixing maximum prices throoghout the empire. More than half of 
the fragment of Megalopolis is now, ‘The new portions fall for tho most 
partunder the following heudingy: [Tepi] rv punt ris Bexrov{ nye (linres)y 
Teptxdprov (fnldor), Hest Aatjow (Fouthern of various birds), The xaAdow 
ak pedavion (pens nnd ink), Heit dadijros (clothing), [Mepi dpa] (wool), 
Tept Nvov (linen), Besides these portions, many obscure or fragmentary 
lines in Lebas und Waddington (1870) and the Corpus Inseriptionum Lati- 
narum (1873)—in which all the fragments, Greek and Latin, up to date 
6f publication, are pioced togethor—will be cleared up or restored by the 
now fragmont, which we hope to publish in the next number of the Journal 
‘of Hellenic Stulien—W. Loneso, in Athenewmn, Aig. 28. 

MYKENAI—Dr. Dirpfeld notes sone of De. Tsauntas’ more recent iis: 
coverien on theakropolis at Tiryns, "The frosiny of the routherntnost walle 
of tho citadel gave nothing of architectural interest. Buton the x. wea 
‘deep rocky wny was found which was apparently conneeted with the water 
supply of the eitulel, ‘On the very nummit, through damage to « portion 
of the foundation of the Greek temple, x hitherto-unknown part of the 
teatibule U9 the Megaron wax uncovered, ‘The walle of the royal house 
ary here in exellent presorvation, and ary formed! of quarried stone jotted 
with clay and a fow courwe of stone slabs, Ln one eornor of the vestibule, 
the wallsfucing with its painting is still preserved, anid. wo recognize here 
the same stripes, with diagonal lines of different widthe, that occur several 
times at Tiryns, «9,00 the piooo of wall-fucing with the well-known bull— 
Athen. Mitthei,, x¥,2, pp. 23: 

PARAMYTHIA=PHOTIKE.—At Paruythia, in Epeiro, has hoon fund 
‘a Latin inscription in honor of Sextus Pompeius which abows that to be 
tho site (hitherto uncertain) of the ety of Photiki.—A¢henaum, une 28, 

PEIRAIEUS.—Anongat tho sepuloheul stelai, bearing inacriptions and 
soalptures in relief, récontly found at the Pairuious, iv one inweribedd to a 
cortain Seonnila Servilia, daughter of Publiva, married to an Athenian, 
‘The deceased is represented seated und clothed in the ehiton poderes and 
himation, and befure her stands # little gitl boliling in her left hand a box 

~ lose, und in her right a fa, she nlso being clothed with the ahiton poderee, 
‘over which is the epiblema.—Athanaum, Jane 14, 

SLAVOCHORI.—Prenistono Toms —Between Slavochori and the hill 

‘of Hughia Kiriaki, where it wna ppored that the temple vfthe Amyklaian 
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Apollon was placed, # little south of the hamlet of Godena, Dr. Tsountas 
Thus discovered two towbs auppased to be of the same period ne the neigh- 
boring one of Vaphio, It is true that they are not domical but are dug in 
the roek, like thow explored at Nauplia and Mykenai, They appear to 
be intact and will be Earefully explores —Rerwe arch, 1890,1,.273, Qf. 
vol, vp. 379. 

TROEZEN.—In the tombs which were opened here last year by Ephor 
Stas, there were found some vuses of Mykenaian style, and n curious gold 
bband with geometric decoration, « bind and n eruz gemmata (Sehriw, 1889, 
p-164), The same exploration brought to light a fragment of an archaic 
relief on which a nude female is seen seated on a horse. —Revue arch. 1890, 
1, pe BT, 

‘The Prench School are excavating in the Eparchy of Trocnen, and re- 
port the discovery of the remains of an ancient temple and of some sculp- 
tures— dthenaum, June 28. 

VAPHIO.—Desoniprion OF THE Gow Cura—It may be wall 10 give 
here a brief description of the scenes in repouasé on the gold ups #o often 
‘mentioned (ef. vol, vy pp 881, 494). ‘They are drinking-cupa with hian- 
lex. In each cup an interior plate or lining, bent aver the exge of the 
‘outer hentew plate, makes the Inside of the cup plain and smooth, On 
the first cup (eight, 0.083 m.; diameter at the top, 0.008 to 0.104 m.; 
‘weight, 276 grammes) are represented three bulla: the one nt the right ix 
rrinning rapidly toward the right (Ce, the handle uf the cup); the middle 
‘ona is caught in « strong net and overtnrned (the ends of the net wre fie 
toned to trees which may be olives; the other two tres on the cup appear 
‘wo be palms) ; the third bull is rushing violently toward the left (é «the 
Ihundle); be isin the act of towing a man upon his hore, and another tan 
is falling upon iis back by the side of the ball. This represents the uetive 
fight, ‘The second cup gives the peacefulacencs that follow man'seupremicy. 
Ite height is 0,08 m., upper diameter 0,104 m., weight 280.5 grammes. Four 
‘bulls appeme: the frst, atthe left, with head raised and open mouth is walk- 
ing toward tho loft: about his loft-hind foot is a stout rope beld by x man 
‘who follows; behind the man are two bulls standing: pencefutly togeth 
apparently in interested conferees, the face of one is being turned towa 
the spectator an face; from the right, » fourth bull, with his bead dows, 
walks quietly up. Two trees, the spicies of which cannot be determined, 
‘appear behind the frst and before the fourth bull. On both eupe the tn- 
i ground ix indicated, and above the figures appear uneven massex which 
may represent clouds or other background. ‘The first cup has, besides n 
plain rim oF frame above and below the representation, ‘Thore are some 
faults in tho drawing of the figures, but they are lively and ehuructeristi. 
‘The men nre slender and angular in shape, but muscular, ‘They have long 
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hair and wear nothing but a heavy bolt that sintains on either side a sraall 
aprondlike projection, ‘Thetr foot are shod with boote slightly ralsed at the 
pints aud rising with saudal-like stripe to the middle of the calf. ‘These 
‘euiys excal all known works of the Mykenaian epoch, 


ITALY. 
PREHISTORIC AND CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES, 

SYNCHRONIGM OF THE TERMEMARE AND THE MyxENAIAN Tomes.—The re 
searches of Unset have proved, that the inhubitants of the ferremare were 
Acquainted with tho nse of the fibula (Bult pale. ital, 1888; Zeit f. Bthnol,, 
1889, art. Zu den volteten Fibettypen). Lr is an intoreating fact. that 
‘Teonntas hus discovered, in two archaic tombs at Mykenai, two fibular af 
type identical with these of the terremare. This would load to the idan 
tity in period of the two civitizations, ata date corresponding about tthe 
XI century —Onest, in Bull. Pulet. Ital, 1890, p. 20. 

ANVERSA (Paoligni)—Neonorouin—In working at the road leading 
from Sulmons to Seanno on tho territory of Auversa, abowe Fonte Palno- 
chio, neeries of tombs with sand-erypts have been discovered. ‘The several 
points at which they exist proves this to be a necropolis of considerable im- 
portanice Nol. Seaei, pp. 120-80, 

AREZZO=ARRETIUM.—A NEW MANUFACTORY OF BLACK AND RED WAME, 
In ancient tins, Arretinm was a great centre for the manufacture of 
corainice, and their vestiges remain within and without the city. A fare 
ther proof of this hus-heen given by a discovery made about oue kilometre 
outside the Porta Fiorentina, at aspot called Oreintaia, a name thnt is very 
apt, ani must have come down from Roun times, 

Near the Porta Fori is the famous manufactory of Marcus Perennitue 
4. Soavi, 1883, 1885), in which were made the moat delieate and 
turtistio pieces of ceramics in the cornbtike red ware that boeame fushion- 
uble after the fall of the black ware, and which is generally tormued A.etine 
snare hiceause tho potters of Arretinin wore tho foremost in makingit, Ont- 
side the Porta San Lorentinn wis tho manufactory of Zaiciue Cakidins, 
contemporary of Perennius. On this mame roud, beyond the Ponte del 
Gastro, are the fields of the Orelolaia, where the eoramic indutry flour 
ished with especial uctivity. Near the bridge waa found a vase with the 
ame of Laci Tit Thyrais, who had n potter's establisliment w. of the city 
at Fonte Poemolo. Ia this neighborhoad was excavated « building of 
quadrangular shape, with which was eouneeted an opou square with hard- 
beaten flooring for working wt pottery in the open air. ‘The water-eonduit, 
the place for refuso pottery, nnd other details were discovered, In the 
‘eflise there wore two strata, an upper one of red ware, aud a lower one of 
Wack ware, showing how one fashion displaced the other, while the estab 
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lishment continued to flourish. Among the many fragments discovered, 
the majority showed marke, monograms, initials, parts of words, that stood 
us distinctive marks or nates of individual pottere. Some were common 
to both the black and the red ware. For example, the potter Daseiue pro- 
duced both kinds, ‘This manufuctory therefore stands at a time of transi- 
tion from one style to tho other, during the close of the second and the first 
part of the fint contury x. c. : 

‘The artists’ names recorded are sufficient proof that they were Greeks: 
Asniocuvs, Caanrro, Canines, Dassios, Hen(lor), Hinas, Lvs(ias), 
Nrcermon(u/), Pasramues, Stzrayes, Tuvrno, These men worked 
together and signed their works without adding the name of any maater 
‘or owner: this mest that they formed a society or sedafitinwy on their own 
‘Account—a codperstive establishment. They were Greeks, but must have 
come from & Greek land where Latin script was used, .g., Campania. This 
fact is an indication that the industry was not one peculiar to Arretinm, 
but war imported. This is rendered probable by the very few examples 
of black Etruscan ware found here (and these probably imported from 
Chines), und by the fact that Arretium imported Etrusco-Campasians ware, 
and became, early in the thind century 2. ¢, the seat of several manufae- 
tories of such ware, The industry, having thus been imported from Cam- 
pania into Arretium, was fed by the constact arrival of Greek artisans, 

It is interesting to diseuse the question of the exact time when the bright 
‘eoral-rod wnre with decoration in relief succeeded the bluck ware. ‘There 
‘are but two methods of proof: one palseographic, the other, the earliest tise 
of red ware in Arretium. From the manner in which the names Avrto- 
cuvs, Nicerson(ws) are written, we recognize that black vases were still 
made after 640 v.c., because, before this date, the ch and ph were not used, 
On the other hand, there is abundant proof that the red ware was in use 
before Sulla, i, before 670 v;.c. This gives the years at the close of the 
second anil the beginning of the first century for the beginning of the red 
ware—G, F. Gasunnesi, in Not, d. Soavi, 1890, pp. 83-72. 

BOLOGNA=FELSINA—iraLic Towss—Four Italic tombs have been 
‘usually found outside the Porta S. Lari in what was formerly the De 
Lucea property. Under the last were objects belonging to a fifth tomb, 
containing m fctile omuary of the Villanova type decorated with scratelied 
meanders and presed concentric circles It contained fibula of sorpen- 
fine shape and peoutiarly delicate deeoration. Its two arches are joined 
by fine bande and strings of silver, which form an open-work of sinuous 
Hines. There were numerous objects in bronze, and fragwents of a fictile 
‘vase apparently in the extruocdinary shape of « bull surmounted by a 
duck —Not. d, Soaei, 1890, pp. 104-6. 
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BREMBATE-SOTTO.—Pneoman Neonopotis—In vol: v, p. 109, wae 
given an account of the discovery of a pre-Roman cemetery at Brembate- 
Sotto, between Onio and 'Trexte, belonging to the first ironage, Since then, 
syatomatic excavations have been undertaken, the results of which mre re~ 
ported by Sig. G. Mantovani in the Notisie deght Seavi, 1800, pp. 52-63, 
96-103. The contents of fourteen tombs, consisting of 235 objects or groups, 
tare described, Mose of them are of the ordinary style, and call for no eom= 
ment, Among tho bronzes nrv a hatge situla of beaten bronee-plato, usnd 
‘a4 cinornry urn; another vaso of similar work:anship; an olps like some 
Aiscovered in the excavations of the Curtoss (Bologna). 

In Thin XZ was a magnificent vinochod nnde of heavy bronee-plate: it 
fs dooorated with « gracefil palmette from which spring two surpenta, ne 
fn sienilar objects from the Certoss (ZAxNON!, t. Oxxx%, 12) and Marea 
hotto (Gozannns, Marsubotio, . xv, 5; xvt, 24). In Tomb NIT woe w 
‘amall serpent of east bromee, probably the gewis fect. ‘Chie tombs ta rich 
{i interesting piooes: » atwla of plates of bronge nniled together; two deco- 
ative whools; seven cirenlue pondants with m little silver odpe attached 
ecoratod with light horizontal liner in roliof; a urge numbor of other 
pondants of similar charactor, of rings, buttons, gold strings and tittle 
plates; an elegant brnse Ayathos with linear deooration in geugiita. Tt ie 
interesting to note that the cinernry eilula of Timb XZV till contained the 
‘loth enveloping the burnt bones ind sepulcheal durniture, 

COLONNA.—Rlowan Soutrrunes.—In his property east of Colonna, Sig- 
, Ciuith has brought to light «a number of marble sculptures. ‘The moat 
interesting aro: (1) statuette of « boarded satyr, his head covered with a 
tigorakin; (2) a hermaphrodite, undor lifosizo, heudless and draped in 
tho uppor part; (3) head of Venus; (4) archaic heal of Apollo, of good 
work ; (5) head of Brochus, larger than life; (8) two feouie heads, male 
annd few, ele,—Not, d Savi, 1800, p. 89. 

CORNETO=TARQUINI|—New DiscovEnies In THE NecRoPoLis, —| 
‘ations were again begun, February 10, om the site referred to on p, 222 
of this voluine. ‘They were carried from u point 100 met. from the lamba 
delle bighe up to this toiub itwelt ‘The first one opened was w chamber- 
tomb (a camera), coxpotled und with roof lroken in: in it was found nothing 
but a carnelian searab on which was the figure of nude warrior (probably 
‘Kapaneus) ascending with torch and whiold, At » distance of 10 met. was 
wirench-tomb (a fous), covered with a slnb, containing an unburned akele 
tan, seven yioces of Greek ware with dark bands on light ground, two eupe 
‘of black bucchero with horizontal bundles, and two gold peudanta, 16 
et, weit of this tomb was» ehamberstomb with  herring-bone vault (a 
sehiena), measuring 205 % 1.95 x2 metros, already despoiled, Among 
souttered bones were found eight piccos of Groek ware and ane hand-made 
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cap resembling those from the well and trench tombe. Of the pieces of 
Greek ware the most intersting is a pitcher whose decaration of brownish 
ral on a yellowish-white ground consists of triangles, narrow zones, and a 
‘broad zone on which are depicted four fish. 

Fob. 12. Sonve trial trenches were dag oo the Monterozai plateau, about 
‘50 met, west of the fomba def Barone. A chamber-tomb was found, with 
vault broken in aud anciontly despoiled. Among the dibris wore trae 
ments of  black-figared amphora, a searab with a man adoring n lion oF 
4 pwather placed on an altar, de. From this date up to Feb, 21, four 
tombe were uncovered, one a trench, the othere chambers, The troncth 
tamls contained an Attic amphora of very severe red-figured style, with 
twisted handles. On one side are an ephebor and a boy talking and ges 
tionlating. On the othor is a second ephebos wrapped in» mute and 
Tonning hie right arm-pit on m sta‘, speaking with right arm extended, 
‘This isthe fit Attic vase found in w trench-tomb, and showet to be among 
tho Iatext of ite kind. A mirror found here presents a style of graflta 
carlicr than those of the Etruscan necropoli—Not, d. Seavi, 1800, np, 74-7. 

FIRENZE=FLORENTIA—Many minor discoveries of no motuent have 
boon made, but among these au epigraphic discovery stands out as of peew- 
Jin importance for the history of the city. It reals: axx10 coLoxtas| 
PLOMENTIAN |... 7. Diva! V8]. This is m confirmation of the 
fuot that Florentin was » Roman colony. Up to the present, there had 
been but ane piece of epigraphic evidence (CLL, x1, 1617) which names a 
COLON) AULNCT(us) Deerele) IXecurionun) PLAnEXT(norum). "The 
pproseut inscription isin fine und clear characters of the fet or second con 
try.—Not.d. Sour, pp, 108-10. 

FONTANELLA DI CASTELROMANO (Prov. uf Muntova)—Signor Gin- 
‘emo Locatelli has carried on excavations here with funils supplied by tho 
Ministry of Public Instruction. He writes to the Bull. di Palet. Male 
(1800, pp. 50-1): “a my excavations in the territory of Fontanulla, T 
Aiscovered two distinct necropoli: the firs and earliest is indicative of the 
enwolithie period, to which belong the tombs of Cantalupo aud Sgurgoln 
in the Roman province, the second belongs to the period of transition from 
tho bronze age to the fir iron age, and reminds more expecially of the 
necropolis of Bisruantova. Tu the Get necropolis, which ix for inhumation, 
T found seven woll-proverved human skelotons with accompanying furni- 
ture; in several tombs, oo the other hod, the skeletons were consumed, 
but the flrniture yeas preserved. It consisted of superb poniards, various 
ffint arrow-hends and ax-heads, » coulter of stove, and a pin of copper or 
Dronte, 4 cent. long. The skeletons were lying on their left side, with legs 
curled up, turned to the east, the head to the west; in one case the legs. 
were contmeted up to the breast. 
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“ Among othor bronize objects found in the second necropolis are to be 
noted arched fibulae, of the Biaantovan type, hairping, razors knives also 
tones with decoration and earthen urns of various firme, some with deli- 
centely incised designs. A xpecial tomb wae ulso fovnd with au earthen wrn 
‘ecoridoné lying with its moath to the x, aud its perforated bottom to the 
‘e.:mjgninnt the whole way cylindrical terracotta vase nyo with » decoration 
weordoni, 0,25 cent, Jong, and on the n.side was husnan skull aud a rude 
earthen glass” 

NAPOLL—In the aren of tho same anciont cemetery whieh yleled, 
ow months before, tho inscription of C; Eolanius Fortunatus (Not, Seavi, 
1889, p.404), an important inscription was discovered on Jan, 2 made in 
honor of % PLONIUS PADSTINUS ACKINA YOMLIOUS NRATOLSTANCorWin) 
Anprisoros, It isin both Groek and Latin, as are other Newpolitan in 
‘soriptions (CTL, x, 1481, 1489, 1490, 1404, 1497, 1404), and containa, in 
tho Greek portion, the deere of the Neapolitan senate regarding the honors 
to be rendered to the deceasod, ‘The text will be published in one of the 
tuest nuinbers of the Monument of the R. Accudenia det Lit 

PARMA.—The PALAPITTA OF THE TenRaMARA—The pitlaftls of tho terrd- 
‘aru within the city of Parma was discovered, exeavsted, und illustrated 
in 1864, [1 is notable for being constituted of two strata of qiles, vo 48 to 
form two palafitte, ono above the other. ‘The objeots found were of atone, 
bone, wood, and clay; none were of bronze. During the plst winter, in 
demolishing the bration of San Benedetto, the workmen found it the earth 
toro bronze objects, « lance-head, and a common knife-pouiar, ‘These are 
objecte often found in the ferremare, and lend to the conclusions, that the 
palajita of Para (1) extended twice as fir to the x. aw waa suppored, und 
(2) contained bronae vjects—Bull, Pulet al., 1890, p58. 

POMPEN—Discoveny of WALL-Pawrinas—Some mural paintings ot 
more than ordinary interest have recently been disclosed, In Reg. ¥tth, 
Dotween Now. 16 and 21 of Zuaula % Via 110 and xy, the remarkable dise 
‘eovory has been made of w house five stories bigh, ‘The upper floor, which 
is entered from the higher level forwed by a mound of prehiggotio kava, is 
profivly decorated, and the principal ball displays on ono wall the myth 
ff Bolleruphon, « nude figure who, holding with one hand ihe bridle of 
his horee, is in the act of receiving tho letter and orders of King Proitos, 
‘who is peated on 1 throne badore him. ‘The lower part of the house, look 
ing toward Stabiw and the son, was ured asa bathing establishipent. ‘Three 
tej Joa into the frigidarivm, whieh is perfect, (be lower part of the sur= 
rounding walls being painted blue, aud the upper red, ‘The idle of the 
right wall is occupied by a picture representing n nymph, semi-nude, borne 
‘over the waves un axeshone. ‘The horizontal bard dividing the blue from 
the rei surfioe is a kind of friew of oomie oF earienture soenes represent 
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fing darts nnd pigmies fighting with varions animals in scenery evidently 
of the Nile country, One dwarf is in the net of throwing a large stone 
tan ibis; while another ia trying to save, by drawing to the land, m figure 
(probably woman) fallen into the river, when, seized himself by a croc 
dile, ho haa tied himself with w rope to anothor dwarf, standing behind, who 
ia striving with might and muin to provent his comrade from being drawa 
down Into tho wator—A¢henanum, duly 12. 

POZZUOLI.—Roman BaTH—Some buildings uncovered bere near the 
‘Villa di Cicerone belong to Roman bath. ‘Tho interior of one of the halls 
Wis decorated with columus; two rooms were decorated with frescoes rep- 
resenting figured compositions, scenes of yonre and stil life with birds aud 
fruita, lnndscapes, and sea-views, Underneath these rooms are others, all 
éovered with tunnel-vaultx— Not d. Seavi, 1890, pp. 122-4. 

REGGIO=RHEGION (Calubria)—Pmumrive Cenamica—Cortain work 
in the port of Reggio di Oslabrin brought to light some primitive ceramic 
objects which aro, without doubt, anterior to the foundation of the Chal- 
idian golony in the virr century nic. Nothing is known of the aroha 
ologic stratum in which thay wero found, and the greater part of thom have 
been destroyed. Paolo Orsi describes the fow that have boon preserved ia. 
the local muscum, ‘They are all of bluck ware, some ruder than others, 
‘The earliest aro of extremely primitive workmanship; tho later vases are 
siiuilar in form and technique to corresponding ones found in the ferremare 
Dot are smaller and more elegant. ‘They are up to the present the only: 
redord of a preHullenio anttloment at Rhogion—Bull, Palet. Nal., 1890, 
pp. 48-9, 

ROMA.—The ooLLeoe oF Hanuariozs on Soorwaavens—The [Etruscan 
science of divination was represonted espocially by the haruspices, who re- 
sided at frst entirsly in Etruria and did not eome to Rome until quite late. 
‘They fornied a part of the civil ether than the religious administration, 
In many places they were organized into a elub or callegium with i presi- 
est. Such a socioty waa knoven to have exiated in Rone, and was thought 
(from w passage in Tucitua) to have boo organized by the Enmperor Clau- 
ai irguing from several inscriptions, to have been compost of ity 
morabers, An inscription recently found near the Via Salavia, cut an a 
cippus of travertine in lotters ebaructeristo of the clove of the Republic or 
the first decautes of the Empire, shows conolusively that already, hofore the 
time of Clauidiue, the haruypices of Rome formed an order with sixty mem- 
bora, and that this Emperor therefore merely redngunized, on new bass 
and under the supervision of the pontifices, this ancient science of divin« 
ition. ‘The inscription reade: Ls VINVLLEIVS: Ls F:| POM: LVCVL- 
LVS|ARISPEX|EX SEXAGINTA. It comes from tho early Salarian 
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‘necropolis 40 often mentioned during the last four years—Bull, Conun, 
aroh., 1890, pp. 140-43, 

Tne LIMITS oF THE FoURTEEN Recions oF AvousTun—In view uf the 
constant disputes regarding the limita of the fourteen regions af Avgustus, 
Professor R, Lanciant fw undertaken to determine thelr boundaries with 
greater precision than hus yet been done. Eis study ie publiahed in the 
Bul, Comm, arch, for May (1889, pp, 115-27), und is accompanied by a 
diagram wid a map, He starts from the hypothesis, that Augustus mado 
‘# conventional division, following a cardinal line almost dae north and 
onth, along the Via Flaminia, surrounding the east buse of the Capitol, 
tho west haso of the Palatine, and taking the line of the Via Appia, One 
‘of the chametoristios of this was the attempt to make it of equal 
party, euch region containing originally a perimeter of somewhat under or 
over twalvo thousand feet, except the sixth which waa mado larger om 
ncoount of its sparse population, The average number of blocks of ina= 
dee assigned to cach was three thousand. ‘The division was detormined by 
two main elements: the Servian Wall, and th munin streets lending frm 
the contre to the gate und following to tho bottom of the valley» between 
the hills, A detailed examination is made of the catalogues more recent 
than the time of Augustus, and then follows x discussion of the exact con 
fines of each region, 

Tennacorras—The exenvations in the Campo Verano hive brought to 
Tight further pisoes of terracotta relief. (1) Troe fragmenta of friene 
with macrifiohig Viotories of wevere style, (2) Fragment with the igure of 
& hunter carrying w lance andl nccompanied by a dog. (3) Five other 
fragmnnte with figures of Aigrodulae dancing aroand an idol of Minorva, 

In working ut the drain near San Crisogono was found a fragment of 
fiieno ntirely iiffrent in style from the aboves it is modolled with the 
stiok, in very high relief and in magnificent atyle, ‘Thero remaics w figure 
of x mim, headless nnd partly armless and legless, of w Seilaos type, in 
lively motion —Bult, Comm, ore. 1890, pp. 148-8, 

Aven oF Henoutes.—The construction of w drain on the old street of 
Porta Salarin brought to light wn interesting piece of sculpture, Tt ism 
marble horm of Hercule, slightly unde lifesize. ‘Tho lower hulf of the 
figure ends in a diminishing shaft whoae foot aro broken off, Above, 

‘god ie entirely covered, with the excoption of his heail, by the lionakin 
arranged in a fow stiff folds, with the logs hanging down the left side the 
fight hand, enveloped in thy skin, is placed ov the breast: the left, also 
covered, holds the lave ‘The head ia bearded and of the Lysippian type. 
‘There are traces of color on the lion-akin.—Bull, Comm, arch, 1890, p. 148, 

Souverunes on tHe Via Cavour—Among the pisces of sculpture found 

in lengthening the Via Cavour nre: (1) a matble bracket formed by » hend 
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of Medusa of the pathetic Hellonistic type with disheveled hair and b 
lowed eyes; (2) a halfhend of w child, litseine, belonging to the 
century 4. p. and of excellent workmanship, representing an Figyptina— 
Bult, Comm. arch., 1890, pp. 181-2. 

NUMIBMATIO OISOOVERIES AT ANO WEAR THE orry.—Several numiamatic 
discoveries havo taken place in and near the city. On the Esquiline, to- 
ward the Suburea some six thousand common bronze coins of the fourth 
contury were fund in brass vase. AL Porro ‘Anzio there came to light 
two libral Ae with the hend of Apallo repeated on hoth sides nnd belong= 
ng to the series asignod by P. Garracel to the Babines (t. xxxty). At 
Civira Casrentana in « tomb at a depth of twenty metres there was found, 
by the sido of two bronze statuettes, x fino example of the triens of the very. 
rae series of the aee grave of Tarquinii (Ganmvect, & xivi,3). Among, 
individual finds io Rome is an inedited now gold quinariue of Probus, 
medale of Constantine und Alexander Severus, a fine large brooze. of 
Enilinnus and one of Antinous—Riv, Leal. Numis,, 1800, pp. 317-18, 

Tenwinat. Ciprt oF THe Twuen—On the right bank of the Tiber (Prati di 
Castello), in front of the Antaldi and Menotti houses there has come to 
Tight n notable setion of ancient travertine oippi relating to the limite of 
the river-banka, They are thirtoon in number. five without and eight with 
inwcriptions, Of the latter, seven belong to the delimitation mado by Au- 
gustan in 747 U, e.5 andl one records that made by ‘Trajan in LOL A.D. 
‘Thuy wore all found jn place over an extent of about n hundred metres: 
hhenco the particular importance of the discovery, which enablos ws to study. 
rund recognise for quite w distanco along the right bank of the river the 
details of the work undertakin by Angustusto gunrd the rights of the State, 
‘A plan ix given of the position of encl ono, ne well wx a detailed descrip= 
tion, ‘Thoin awof Augustos are all worded alike: (MP » CAESAR * 
DIVI-F/AVGVSTVS) PONTIFEX: MAXIMVS|TRIBVNIC: POTEST: 
RVI EX: S-C-TERMINAVIT, The only difference is in the formula 
ziving the distance between the eippi, which vary between 15 and 1486 fh; 
for examplo, Ry R« PROX *CIPP: PED: XXIV, 

‘There are ono or two holes in each cippus, and these, together with the 
ended clasps found on then as well as in tho pavement, show that the 
cippi were jolted by iron ruiling which shut ont tho space toward the river. 
Nine othor auch efppé of Augustus were alroudy known, all of 747 w. © 
tand belonging alro to the right bank, nearly all having been found ear 
the enitle of & Angelo, ‘Tho great differences in the distance between the 
ippi and their irregular lineation are signs of irregularities of the groand 
and the presence of private buildings that could not be appropriated. A 
now anil interesting fact is, that the direction of the tine between each 
cippus aud the relative position of the next eippus are indicated by the side 
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‘on which the distance is inseribed ; this being not always on the front but 
‘sometimes on the side and even on the back, The linear extension of any 
tract along the river-banks is therefore indicated only by the inscriptions 
along the front of the eippi to the exclusion of the others. 

An attempt is made to verify, by means of the distances marked on these 
ceippi, the measurement of 0.2963 met. attributed to the Roman foot 
the result, though partial, is decidedly in favor of this measure. ‘The gen 
‘eral conclusions are as follows: (1) the ejpi are travertine parallelopipeds 
surmounted by x semiciroular eap, and measure 2x 2.50% 0.70 metres. 
(2) Thoy rise 1.10 or 1.20 met. above the surfico; and (3) are planted nt 
the corners of the perimeter of the public property in such » way that the 
pox of each anglo of tho perimetral line coincides with one of the outer 
angles of the cippue. (4) The placing of the eippi followed the course of 
the river, so that the distatice between two cippi was always noted on the 
lower of the two, (5) ‘The insoription giving the date of the limitation is 
always incised on the side facing the extension of the property limited. 
(B) On each cipp, the distaee from the next one is indicated, and the 
pot on which this is i ibed indicates the direction of the next section 
of the polygonal line, and consequently determines the position of the next 
term, (7) The real measure of distance should be calculated on the line 
of the projection of two consecutive eippi—Not. d. Scavi, 1890, pp. 82-8, 

SCHIAVONIA—Sreie with EuaaNean INocription—A eippus of hard 
trachyto, found in Schiavonia (part of the commune of Este) and ahnped 
like a truncated pyramid, has upon ono of its four faces u zono inscribed 
‘with Euganean charnctere enclosed within incised lines, ‘This pyramidal 
stele should be numbered umong the inscribed stones of the most udvanoed 
Eugancan culture —Not dl. Sour, 1890, pp. 51-2. 

TIVOL!—Anoient Neororous—Near the Villa d’Esto, have resontly 
been found some tombs which prove, for the first time, the existence in 
this locality, the highest point in Tivoli, of'an ancient necropolis. In one 
‘ofthe tombs was asmall two-handed Etrnsco-Campaniin vase with w paint 
ing in reddish ore representing two ephebot in the nsual style of the third 
contury 1, —Not. d. Ssavi, 1800, pp. 122-8, 

















CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 


THE DATE OF THE RewAIssaNcE—At 8 meeting of the Soc. der Antiquaines 
(Dec. 18, 1889) M. Grivraey ealled attention to four gold medallions of 
Ttalian-workmanship, represunting Roman Emperors, which are mentioned 
in tho inventory of the jowels of the Due de-Berry, und which he is about 
to publish. The Prince purchased them in 1402 of merchants from Italy: 
thay now belong to the Cabinet des Médailles. Mf. Counason remarked the 
importance of the date of the medals, because, at the time of their exeot 
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tion, Italian art had not yet turned to the study of the antique—Ami des 
Monumenta, 1890, pp. 49-50, 

ARCEVIA.—Pawwring ay Luo& SronoreLL—Sig. A. Anselini gives, in the 
Archivio storico dell Arte (1890, pp. 197-8), a note on 1 important paint- 
ing by Luca Signorelli of which all trace had been lost sinve 1810. Up to 
tat time, it had been preserved in the church of San Francesco ut Atoovia, 
for which place the painter executed © number of works. It was among 
the works of art seized by the Fronch in 1810 and mevor returned, It 
represented the enthroned Virgin holding the Child, and having on one 
side 8%. Simon and Jude, on the other $8, Bonaventura and Franceaco. 
‘Below was the inseription in gol letters: sAconr sigonts DE PHILAPrEsis 
ARRE | DEO ET RV. DICATDM| PR. RERNAKDESO VIONATO | GUARDIANO 
rnocuRawre wpvstt. 

FIRENZE —Two PAintiNes Resroneo To Pieno PowLaivoco—In the 
ehurch of Santa Croce, ut Florence, near Donatallo's tabernacto with the 
Annuneiation, is 1 freseo, by a master of the guattro eenfo, reprewnting 8S, 
‘ohn und Francis, which has been attributed until now, on the faith of Va- 
ari, to Andrea del Custagno, though quite recently Morelli und Bayet have 
muggested the name of Domenico Veneziano, An anonymus at, of the 
Xvi century in the Uffizii gallory entitled Note dedle tavole dé pittern € 
figuce di marino di eecellenti macate’ che sono in Forenza, this work is at- 
tributed to Pioro Pollainolo, with these words: 8. Giovanni B.* con 8. 
S.Franc.*'in fresco nol muro a man destra della cappella de! Orvaloanti, det 
Pallajuato, eccellente maestro, maniera det 8. Bastiano ds’ Pucei nella Nun- 
tiata. ‘This painting of &. Sehastiano here roferred tois attributed to Piero 
Pollaiuolo by Albertini, 

Another painting that should be restored to this muster is a niale por 
trait exhibited at the Uffixii as No. 30 under the name Antonio Pollaiuolo. 
By comparison with a portrait of Galeaxz0 Maria Sforza copied by Cris- 
tofiino dail’ Altissimo, nt the roquest of Cosimo T, from an original in the 
‘Museo Giovio, this painting also is shown to be a portrait of this Milanese 
duke, Itsattribution to Piero Pollainolo is then made certain hy the inven- 
tory of Lorenao de’ Medici published by M. Mints, whieh speaks ofa guadro 
dipintovi ta teats del Duca Ghaleaso di mane di Piero de! Pollaiuolo: it ix 
farther referred to in the invantory of the Paluzzo Vecchio, compiled in 
1568, as: sno rittrato in tavola d'un duca di Milano oon oraamento darato et 
‘veda piena di gigli doruti—U. Ross, in Arch. lor. dell Arte, pp. 160-1. 

PRATO.—Fonootren Woxs ay Nioootb p’Anezz0,—The sculptor, Nic- 
cold di Piero Lamberti i known to hold an important place as one of the 
preciznors of snd earliest copperators in the Renaissance. His knowa re- 
maining works are very few, ind it ie all the more interesting to call atten- 
tion to two works which by documentary testimony are known to be his. 
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1. ‘The fhyade of tho cathedral of Prato shown to be his by the Libri deglé 
Operai of this church, xs published by Crsansc Gast, 12 Pergimo dé Dowa- 
tello, p.12, whoro wo read that, before 1418, Nieeo!d dé Piero ehiamato st 
Pala di Firenze. 05 ewok compan’ Giowmnni di Denato ¢ Lorenso di Matteo da 
Fienole hanno tolto fare la facein dinansi della pieve, Ut is to be eanjec- 
tured that the design of the fayude, as well as ite execution, was by him, 
Tt The socond work is the sopalehrw of Francesco Datini, whose lift ix 
given through the correspondence of tho Florentine notary Lapo Mazxei, 
‘alto published by Cnsane Civastr, Letters di uve notera a un mercante det 
seeolo XIV. Hero nre given the acount of the suas expenited from Jun, , 
1410, to Aug. 16, 1412 for the m ut of Datini, whose reclining figus 
fund tho frieze containing the inscription wero entrusted to Nicoold, This 
tomb still remins in front of the bigh altar in San Branceseo, ‘Tho figure, 
of good proportions, is surrounded by u Gothia niche. —Avehini ator. dell 
Arte, 1800, p. 161, 

VENEZIA—Foun pawrinos ay Criveu.i—Tho Gallery in Venice has 
received four small tempers paintings by Carlo Crivelli, of whom it had. 
provioualy had hut one example. ‘They eame ftom the Pericoli sale in 
Rotne and previously from the D'Aste collection of Genova. ‘They rep- 
fesent the standing figures of Saints Roccus, Sebastinnus, Eidius and 
Bernardinus. ‘These four piooes must have belonged to a polyptich and 
been placed on either side uf a lange central composition. In style they 
belong to the painters intext period, about 1490, The inscription, orvs 
canouve (sid) curveni vewert, is apparently & bad copy of the original 
inscription—Arch. ator. dell’'Arte, 1800, pp. 108-0, 


SARDINIA. 


TERRANOVA FAUSANIA—Prenisronio Tom.—Exe 
‘site in tho territory of Olbii. brought to light a tomb of anus 
‘and evidently of great antiquity. Tt was of very oblong oval shape; the 
wails wero formed of nccumuilated loose stones arranged with & certain 
aymmetry and not rising to any great height. Three exfoliated rocks, 
‘whose interstices were filed with munll stones, wore nid flat upon the edges 
‘of these rough walls, thus closing the tomb, The flooring consisted of 
ronghly arranged stones imbedded in the enrth. Within, bexide human 
Donen, vue A ule vaso of blackish ware, made with the lathe, with slightly 
curving walls, somewhat projecting montth, aud without bande: fragmonts 
of other similar vases lay nbout, ula m thin attip of bliish flint with yell 
smoothed aurtaces and obliquely eut edger—Not. el. Sex, 1800, ip. 92-8, 

Preyieromo Construcrions.—Sig. Tampont reports in the Not, d. Seat 
(15090, p. 180-1) some prohistoric discoveries in the territory of ancient 
Olbis. Tn tho highest part of the region of Peet Zooenda were remains 
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‘of « giant’ fomd formed of rude nissves of granite arranged in two parallel 
rows ton met, long and sixty cent. apart. ‘Tho spaco between the rows 
formed tho sepulchral charmber and wna doubtlow unciently covered with 
‘lnta, as tn other cusen in Sardinia, 

Ata short distance, atthe highest point of the hill, nre raves of « guaul= 
rauyuler wall around whieh were picked up several pivces of obvidinn, wx 
well ns fragments of pottery of very primitive manulueture, On every 
part of this summit arw to be seen stones belonging to destroyed construc- 
tions, Near by is eavity, formed of two immense blocks of granite, and 
measuring over 15 94 met., within which were found fragments of pottery 
‘and obvidinn, indicating this to be @ probistorie station, 

‘Traces of another prehistoric station exist at Albitroni, a picturesque 
elevation along the rocky chain of Monto a Teltri to the lett of the Roman 
road from Sbrangati to Trutwolt. ‘Therw have been found fragments ot 
rrudo unturned pottery ; fakes of obsidian; blocks of granite arranged in 
‘& certnin order, na in the uuragher. 


SICILY. 


‘THe Prenisronic AroH@ovoay oF Siaity—We here give the summary 
promised in our last number (p. 240) of Signor Orsi's two papers on the 
‘arly archisology of Sielly, in the Bull dé Palet, Tatiana, “Up to the 
phvsetit, the literature of primitive Sicilian axchiology hax been exoeed- 
ingly limited; not only that of the neolithic period, which iy really pre- 
historie, but, even more, thet usually attribated to the Siculi, which muy 
bo regarded as the transition from the prehistoric to the historic, By the 
Siculi, we have mperb rock-eut necropoll, so imposing as to compare 
favorably with the most important groups on the mainland; we have 
megalithic monuments 4 little known that their existenco oven is denied 
by the majority ; we haven family of vases which may be yet regarded ux 
coatirely new, with certain peculiar forme of geometric painting which 
establish n direct bond of union hetwoen Sicily and the East, at timex 
anterior to the Greek colonization.” ‘The only veriters who huve attempted 
study of the sabjoct in any of ite parts aro Professor Cavallari, who 
confined himselt to the topographic distribution of the eeropoli and the 
type of the tomb; aud two Germans, Mesars. Schubring and Holm, who 
attempted merely an enumeration, often oFrondous, of the localities where 
tho ocropoli ure found, Profesor Cavallari is at present engaged upon a 
Targe and comprehensive synthetic work which will ilaatrate the various 
types of necropoli nnd ther varied contents, with n comparative study of 
related Htalio or extra-Fialie monuuents, 

‘The grest difficulty has been, until now, that the necropoti are empty 
and long wince despoiled nnd that but few recent discoverios have been 
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made, Sig. Orsi has given in these papers notes on such discoveries a 
Ihave come to hisattention, by which alone the age nnd nationality of these 
necropoli can be determined ; und he has added an attempt to interpret. 
the few known elements of Sicalan culture. 

Pawratioa (Herbessus ?).—At the junction of the river Anapo and its 
‘confluent tho Calcinara, in the Monti Crimiti, rises, like an enormous has- 
tion, the tableland of Pantalica, entirely isolated. Its greatest length ia 
1200 by 400 metres, and its elevation hetwoen 390 and 420 metres, ‘The 
position is impregnable; the-only weak point is on the west, where fortiti- 
cations wore ervcted including walk constructed of regular parallelo- 
pipods. ‘The plateau was occupied by a city, or rathor by a very primitive 
population, perhaps of shepherds, who appear to have lived in large eaves 
and in cubius of cane-work or toud. If this be true, as would seem from 
the complete absence of tinccs of masonry, itisa fact of groatinterest.. The 
‘conclusion is drawn by Sig, Orsi, that this was an inhabited centre evan after 
the coming of the Greeks und Romans, and that its inhabitants were native 
Siculi, who, being protected by the inaccessibility of the sits, presorved 
not only & certain independence but the habits and customs of their sn+ 
cestorsand the primitive form of habitation and sepalchre. Certain wodi- 
fleations were, itis true, introduced, sch as the adoption of coinage from 
the Grocks, the use of more elegant vuses, und the type of fortification, 
fortification, already alladed to, is essentially Greck and hae its pro- 
Aotypes in the Burialeau castle at Syracuse and the akropotis at Leontinot. 
‘The former of thove is the work of Dionysos T, and dates from 402 to 
807 1, 6,,and this gives usa date for the fortifications of Pantaliea. In404 
Dionysias lod an expedition aguinat Herbessus (Drop. Sux., x1¥.7), whicre 
hie kept a garrison, aud this city hae boon, wisely in Sig. Orsi’ opinion, 
identified with Pantulics. 

‘The groat Siculan necropolis is perhaps unique for ite aize. Tt wus vie 
ited os early ‘ax 1855 by Fazollo and excited hie admiration. Tt oomtains 
perhaps some thousand sepulchral cells, groupe especially around the 
greats. e spur, They appear to be of all periods, extending from the 
earliest pre-Hellenio to the Roman ‘period. ‘The type is of « trapexoidal 
‘or quadrangular door or rather window, followed by « very short dromon 
‘or corridor leading to the sepalchral chamber, ‘The window is framed by 
several recesses that served to secure the closing alab, which in x few canes 
fs double, In the few hypogeo cella which Sig. Orsi studied near by, the 
‘vault is not curved, us in the eatliest type, but ie hut, and the chamber ix 
quadrangular instond of oval—ontrary to the most archaio examples at 
‘Syracuse. This form in quite Inte, Sig. Ori wae not able to find a single 
‘unopened tomb, 
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‘Tho mutetum of Syracuse contains objecte from the necropolis of P 
talica, Among these aro three sinall bronzes—two poniand-blodes and a 
decorated fibula—which are x cardinal point for the chronology of Pan- 
talica. ‘The poniunts ure of a very archaic type used in Italy (lerremare 
und polajtte) through Central Enrope, and in Greece, in the pure branze 
age. In the first iron ngo, this typo diswppears and is replaced by that of 
the lama a flamma or concayo-convex blade, of which also an example has 
been found at Pantalica. The two bronze poniands represent the earliest 
objects yet found ut Pantalica, anterior to the Greeks and perhaps to the 
Phiesnicinns: a vory moderate terminus ante quem would be at latest the xt 
tent. ¢, for the earliest tombs of Pantalien. ‘This is ull the more inter- 
sting, that the existence of real bronze age in Sicily hind not yet been 
satiefuetorily proved. 

In 1879, an intact tomb was opened and its contents deposited In the 
museum of Syracuse. Tt had an elliptical cell and a semicireular vault, 
thus placing it among the éarliest exatuples, It contained three vases and 
‘a bronze knife, the rite being that of inhumation, The knife is of the type 
transitional from the Ianceolated to the eoncavo-convex fru, which was 
in use ut the end of the bronze and the very beginning of the iron age, 
‘not only fn Ttaly but in Central Europe, Greece und the Eaat: examples 
‘wero found at Hissarlik (seeond stratum) and Mykenai, while those in 
Kypros are of copper; and they also appear in n slightly more recent 
stratom at Idalion, and with Phoonicisn vases in othor sites. ‘This tomb, 
therefore, i wt least ns early ns the most archaic Villanova period, almost 
contemporary with that of Mykensi and certainly earlier than the first 
‘Hellenio colonization. 

‘During the winter of 1889, wore carried on clandestine exenyations re 
‘sulting in the findiog of fictile and bronze objects partly reproduced on 
play of the Bulletino, Their character is very primitive. That of the 
Ironzes places them bebwoen the x and ¥ cent. ac, at w date almost 
eoinciding with thy arrival of the first Greck colonists (735-729 1. 02), 
‘This, therefore, settles approsimately a second chronologic point iu the hie- 
tory of Pantalica Ouly systematic excavations, such  haye not yet been 
conducted, can make any detniled and scientific conclusion possible, 

Toms oF MiLooca—Sunth of the great port of Syructse ia a plain de 
fended bya tower of the xv1 cent,, and from it culled the pliin of Milocea. 
On it is a necropolis formed of a ctirious type af tomb opened in the rock, 
‘and which might he termed a compana and belong to the alvanced Hel- 
Tenia period: Hore there took place, in 1871, a very important discovery 
‘of which hardly any notfee was taken, It wns that of a ciroulur bypogeie 
cell in whowe right wall was cut a deoudus which contained six rude vases 
some of which were ignorantly destroyed, ‘The cell had a circular oven 
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roofand was preceded bya little dromos, ‘This shape is extremely nrchaic, 
‘The eases rw so important as to require special decription: they nre of 
two distinct manufactures and origin ; the one, rude and of local make; 
the other, painted aud imported. First in importance are two cups, one 
‘igo, the other small, of calyx shape, of irregulurly black earth, turned, 
tho langer one having a high annular handle ‘Tho prosenoe of auch ealixe 
‘vasee is not fortuitous but isa special characteristic of the Siculan neeropoll: 
Sig, Orsi gives sintatcs of tho types hitherto known, ndding others that are 
inedited, ‘The conclusion i+ drawn, that the calyx-rnsos with a hody at 
times globular, nt tiaves expanding « fromiba, eithor painted with geometele 
decoration of of rude technique with simple gluse, are w hitherto unnoted 
‘oharwetoristic of the artificial aapulehral grottoce of the Siouti, which rope 
rasent, chronologically, the intermediate stage between the clove of the eso 
Tithie perio! and historic times: they aro of meh uniformity of type ms to 
‘constitute w peculinrly Siculan type of coramies, It is w plansible eonjees 
ture, that they are imitated from Oriontal fctile or metallic vases. Such 
‘vases are found among the Mykenaian cornmics, nt Mykenai, Hissarlik, 
‘Tiryns, aud in early Boiotian tombe. Io fact, it is proved, by two more 
of these Milocon vases, that products of the Mykensinn culture, which may 
hhave served aa motels, wore imported into the stand, ‘These oxnmples are 
sansll amphorue: oncbas threeannular handles, is turned, painted a creamy~ 
white, nude ofa pure pale-yellow clay foreign to Sicily, decorated with lines, 
bands, undulations, and palettes in chestnut-brown. Both belong to the 
third of the four phases of Mykenafan ware established by Furtwiingler— 
that characterized bya colored decoration with brilliant varnish. ‘To this 
pluxse belong wltuoit all the vases of Inlysos, Nouplia, Hiliki, Spata, and 
‘Monidi, nnd,» with it are wt times mingled Dipylon, vases, its close must 
huave heen preceded by the Dorio emigration in the xt century. ‘The date 
of XI-X cont, must therefire be nasigned to the tomy of Milocea. 

‘Tho situation of this tomb, in the plain instead of boing eut in the ruck, 
fn another proof ofthe existence, all rund Syractie, of w circle of Siculan 
villages whione position ivatil indicated by tombs One of the mut impor 
tant of these groupe is situated {n the Reale property near Seal Groca, 

Neonorouis on THE Reace Pomunry.—Sig. Orsi cleared all the grottocs 
‘composing this emall nooropotig, but without mijch result in the way of con 
tents, mx thoy hnd often been dexpoited, Architecturally, thoy are of early 
shape, being ll « variation of circular ur oval gronnid-plans, some being 
formed of x double call beside the dromos, ‘Twenty of these aro describes, 

SymAcuae 4 Sicu.an oiry—The conclusion lv wached, that,uethe modern 
Syracuse is surrounded, within a radius of from to 6 kilom., sith senall 
arvhaio neoropoli, ths city, bufore being m Greek city (784m, ¢2) ora Phoo- 
‘ician station (x1 cont. ne), was a settlement of the Siculi; and that 
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boon whaidoned toward the close of the vit cent. 
34 cy through Greek hostility, 

Neororouia wean Noro —In 1880, three tomibs were cleared, one of them 
being of extraondina Among the fragments of pottery were some 
both of black ware with pressed geomwtric decoration of concentric circles 
sand bands similar to the Villanova ware, aid also fraginonts of vanes with 
pale background and brown yooretelo decoration, ‘This favors synehron- 
fam of the two techniques, 

SioAni ano SiouLs—Aftor an examination of the texte aud other evie 
dence reganling thes two related. peoplee—the Sicani and the Sie 
‘who succoeded euch other on Sicilian roi), Sig. Orv arrives at the follow~ 
ing conclusions: Both are of Ttalie race and descended from the north : 
thore appears to bo no appreciable difforence between the monuments which 
thotwo peoples hnve loft, Beside the question of ruce, there ix one of archiw- 
ology. ‘The pro-Hallenio civilization of Sicily is churacterized by rock-eut 
tombs, no tombs dug in the earth having beas found belonging to the Siew- 
Jaw period. Did tho Sigull bring with them this type of tomb or did they 
fixd it already in use in the island, und adopt it? There are no trace 
whatover of euch » typo on the mainland ; consequently, ite origin should 
bbe songht in the relations thut exiatod froin the earliest times het wou 
Grodee, and the Orient. Tombs of similar shape and vaulting are found 
in Krete, Kypros, and other Greek island, ns well as on the mainland. 
Buch are, in Krete, the grottocs of Anoin and Milatos; in Kyprog, x number 
that ary illustrated by Cessoora nnd Ouxuratscn-Ryemra (Oypr. Stud, 
1889, pl. 14), Sig. Orsi concludes: "It is nevertheless impossible to ndmit 
‘thine relations botwoen Sicily and Cyprus; but the facts T have adduced 
‘ane certain proofs that Sicily, alone perhaps of all talic lands, was touched 
by the reflexes of thut still mysterious pre-Diorian civilization which spread 
not only over the entire Hellenic enntinont but into the furthest islands, 
and which we broadly dosignsto by the un-ethnogeaphic term Pelaggian, 
Now that the origins of this pro-Dorian culture are tracod hack to Asia 
‘Minor and especially Lykia, my hypothesis is confirmed by the existance, 
in that region, of necropoli identical with those of the Siculi. In the south 
‘west of Asin n great necropolis of this kind was discovered by Buxcspony 
(Reisen im Sido, K leinasien, 1, p.45), which bad several rows of inaecessi- 
‘J cells open in the rvck-fuee of a high mountain, Wentionl with those of 
Cava W'Ispicn, Pantaliea, Palusaoln, ele, Anslogous ones exist at Sidlyma, 
Kidbuschi, and othor places in Lykia ((bid,) and in the valley of the Angeus 
(ELasawroy,1,p. 225), which, thoxgh but litle explored, have yreat atruc- 
tural aifinity with thowe of the southeast of Sicily. Tt iy not therofore too 
Hold to assert that, in the jstund, this civilization met with the Ttalio, but 
‘both re too little known to allow of any judgment us to their poculinri= 
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ties, their diffusion and intensity, and as to the ethnic relation between the 
‘primitive population of the island and those which in the East had an analo- 
‘gous culture.” 

AVOLA=ABOLLA—Numismanio piscoveny—Three miless. w. of Syra- 
euse is the present city of Avola, where stood the ancient "ABd\Aa, Abolla, 
‘mentioned by Stephanos of Byzantion. In ite neighborhood there were 
fonnd,some two years ago, in tro suall unpainted vases, 33 gold and wbout 
160 silver coins. ‘The gold coins cansisted of 4 Darics, a tater of Aby- 
dos, 14 stators of Lampaskoe, and 14 Syracusan @ staters or hundred-litre 
pieces. Of the silver pivcee the majority, ax is usual in Sicily, consisted of 
Pegaaos staters, and the greater part of the rest were Corinthian drachmas, 
‘A large part of this find is deseribed and ilnstrated by A. Léimmeck in 
the Zeitchrifijir Numienatik, 1890, No. 2, pp. 167-79. Ie special value 
‘consists in the beautiful and in part woknown gold coins. 

'SELINOUS.—Discovery oF an ancaio meTore—We read in the No- 
tisie degli Sensi (1890, p. 180): “The new explorations in Selinous began 
this year with the best auspices. The uncovering of the western fortifien- 
tions of the acropolis having been undertaken, there was found among 
‘material used in these fortiGcations a beautiful metope, of tafa from the 
quarties of Meni, on which are two figures, that of a woman on the left 
fof the spectator and that of a youth on the right. The latter wears on his 
hhead an elegant petaans, which lends to his identification as Hermes. ‘The 
sevwre archaic style is yet artiatically advanced. ‘This precious piece of 
‘sculpture will soon be edited in the coming number of the Monumenti pab- 
Tished! by the Acoademia dei Lincei:” 

SPAIN. 


Graco-PHaenioun AnoHaic SOULPTURE IN Spain —M. Heusey recently 
etd, before the dead. dea Ineeriptions, a memoir entitled L’Ardhaleme gréeo- 
phinicien on Expagne, in which hestodies x question of uuthenticity which 
Interests tho general history of ancient art. In about 1869, an important 
cuillection of sculptures was sail to have been discovered in the mountains 
%. of Merela at the place called the " Hill of the Saints” Well known 
in Spain, where they have been deseribed by same of the most noted archie= 
ologists, these sculptures gained but little eoufidence in France. Notwith- 
staniling that several series of easte were sent to the exhibitions of Vienna 
and Paris in 1874 and 1878, the barbarous extravagance, the disquieting 
‘peculiarity of certain types, led the few archseologiste who ventured to speak 
‘of them in France and Germany to do so briefly and with great caution, 
‘The discovery wae thas stifled under» ban, aud the monuments reniained. 
nutside the current of scence and history, 
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M. Heuzey, having examined the original seulptares in Spain, lin joined 
the rmke of those who believe the discovery to be perfectly authentic, at 
east as a whole. By the aid of the direetors of the nrchivological museum 
of Madrid, be was able to place before the Academy caste of the pieces 
which were not exhibited at the Exposition of 1878. Those casts repre- 
sent: (1) 4 votive atatue of # woman wearing a veil that rests on her 
shoulders—evident tmees of Greok archaism are here joined to more re- 
cont characteristios; (2) the head of female statue, crowned with a high 
varn—in this fragmomt the double Oriental und nrchaie-Greck character is 
‘very prouoanced:; (3) aevvral heads of mate stutuce whose hair, cut in short 
Jocks, according to the style of the good Greek period, i rendered, however, 
hy traditional processes that aro entirely Asiatic and even Babylonian. 

‘The general style of those sculptures, boyond certain looal eccentricities, 
is Greek and ; but the execution indicates a workshop whose pro- 
ducts show an Oriental handiwork. M. Heuzey does not believe that the 
fzolated influence of the Gresk colonies could account expecially for the 
curious persistence of Oriental teclinique in this mixed art, According to 
him, it would be necossney to mdmit quite an early action of the archuie-Hel- 
Tenie style upon Phownician art, which he calla faction en retour del archaisme 
‘gree, This Grweo-Phomician axchuism, strongly mingled with Asiatic ele 
‘ments; which became, us it were the last poriod of Oriental art, must have 
continued to Mloarish (in his opinion) expecially at Carthage, und still Inter 
event in Carthugininn Spain, Hence it sprvad through the region of Car 
thage, perhupe even before the late foundation of the important colony of 
the sime name, in 228 8. ¢—Paris Temps, April 29. 


FRANCE. 


Semon Erionapey.—It iewell known that, outaideof tombstones, Hebrew 
inscriptions in France dating from the Middle Ages, or even the following 
period, are extremely raze. ML Schwab hus communieated to the ead, des 
Tnscriplions two series of Hebrew inscriptions dating from tho first half of 
the x1v century, 

‘Ho reported that in tho Tour Buanowe, 20 named from Blanche of Cas 
tile, which is the principal monument of eoudun (Indre), 9 number of 
Tews who were imprisoned here traced their names on the walls of their 
prison with frmulas of prayer, doubtless for the purpose of being more 
‘esily ranamed. One of these iuseriptions bears a Jowish date corres 
poniling to the middly of December 1302 One of them has great pale- 
graphic interest on aceount of the povuliar shape of its letters, 

‘At Sexnevice (ocar Mautes) M. Reyboubet succeeded in finding and 
copying with great diffieulty, under the wheel of « mill, two inscriptions 
belonging to Jewish tombstones, the largest of which dates from the begin- 

9 
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thing of 1839. ‘The letters, which are remarkable for their size (being 12 
cent, high) aro suid to resomble those of the analogous texte recently: dis: 
covered at Mantes—Paris Temps, April 29. 

Propose Museum Funo—M. Antonin Proust and a large numberof 
his colleagues belonging to the different parties in the Chamber, among 
whom are MDE. Clemenceau, Lockroy, Reinach, Artne, Maret, Millerand, 
Deschanel, de Cazmove de Pradine, do Breteuil, baron Reille, have dee 
posited in the bureau of the Chamber a project of law for the organization 
of  Ciswe den Muates or Musoums Fund, for the purpose of facilitating the 
aucquisition of works of art hy the musoams of Paris and the Departments. 
Tes proposed that thia Fund shall consist annually of the sum of 500,000 
francs taken from the general funcis of the budget, any exces to be enrried 
forward, ‘The Fund would be adniinistered by a consulting council, pre- 
sided over hy the Minister of Fine Arta—Chron. dee Arts, 1890, No, 23, 

‘Session OF THe Conanize AnoHEoLOaIQUE—The Report of Session Lv of 
the Gingris archéologique of France, held at Dax and Bayonne in 1888, 
thas only just appeared (Picard, Paris), The volume is useful for its illus 
trations, chiefly from photographs, of Roman and Gallo-Roman mosaics 
and monuments, aud of the Romanesque architecture of &. w. France, and 
tho Spanish frontier, Basque subjects are conspicuvis by their abserice— 
Acadamy, Avg. 9. 

[APT (nett) —PHOKALAN owns OF MaseiLia—In theneighborhood of Apt, 
by the side of the Domitian road fending from Arles to Milano, has been 
fund an urn containing 102 silver modals of the early Phokaian period 
= Marseilles. Among them was a conical ivory box containing 
—Ami des Monwmente, 1890, p. 40. 

AVIGNON.—Monumenr oF Canoinat. Lagnanas.—In the Musée Calvet 
nt Avignon is a marble rolief representing a dead man with dried and horny 
akin half-way between a body aud a skeleton, a work as admirable ne it is 
horrible. ‘This and a number of statues surrounding it belonged to the 
‘ardiun} Tent do Lagrange, Minister of State and Superin~ 
tendent of Finance of Charles V, who died in 1402, ‘The mausoleum was 
iv course of erection at the time of his death. ‘This most important of all 
tho monuments of Avignon wae destroyed! in 1751, and its arrangement 
‘would not be known were it not for the discovery by ML. Eugéne Mintz, 
in the Barberini Library at Rome, among the papers of Suarez, of « draw- 
ing of the xvin century which roughly reproduces the structure of the 
maniwoleam and the principal statues with which it was decorated —Mf. 
Evo, Mésrs, in L'Ami dee Mowuments, 1890, pp. 01-5. 

BOURGES —ResTonATioN AND DISCOVERY OF MONUMENTS —M. Breswill- 
‘ald, the wel-known architect, hus Intely finished several pieces of work 
undertaken to restore some monuments of Bourges to thetr original style 
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‘anil condition, The Hotel Cujas, which had been badly disigured, is now 
reiatablished and is to become the civie museum. It is said that there was 
found here an important stone-reliof of the Mussacre of the Innocents, which 
hhas been purchased by the museum of the Louvre. A second monument 
is the grange dizmitre of the chapter of the cathedral, which long served 
ss military stable and storebouse. Tt is a good example of the civil archi- 
tecture of the xvi century.—Amii dee Monuments, 1890, pp. 21-2. 
(CHENERAILLES.—Gorwic Towa —A charming plate is published in the 
Ami des Monwonenta (1890, opp. p. 65) of one of the most interesting French 
Gothic sepulchral monuments that remain, It had never befure heen care- 
fally reproduced. The tomb is that of the priest Bartholoweus, and bears 
tho inserfption dated from 1900 which reads: 1t0-sacer-poxtsvs- | nan 
AHOLOMEVS DE! PTALHRA« PRESBETRE-| QVI- OBUT- DIE- FECT: ¥-3t 
(Vitginis Marine) axwo-pyt-|x¢ coc. The tomb hes a frame of oblong 
shape, enclosing a low, slightly-trefiled, pointed arch, within which are 
three rows of relief. ‘The upper represents the Crucifixion; the middle, 
the Virgin and Child, with several subordinate scence, including the pres. 
utation of Bartholomew by hie patron saint, Aignan; the lower row rope 
resents the burial-scene of the deceased, his bier surrounded by mourmers. 
PARIS=LUTETIA—A Rloan Russisear—The hillocks formed by 
the deposit of rubbish outside the city-walls (frequently of great archieo- 
logic interest) often became enclosed within the eity-limits by the exten 
sion of its fortifications. “Many sach have been long known ia Paris; such 
are the monceau Saint- Gervais, the butte Saint-Roch, ee, M. Bugine Tou- 
Touze fins discovered one, hitherto wnsuspocted, at the southern end of the 
butte Suinte-Geneeive at the corner of the rue Gay-Lumae anil the rue 
Royer-Collard, It rose about eight metres above the level of these streets 
sand descended two metres below the level of the rue Le Goff. This hillock 
is n real archsologgie museum and dates back ws far ae the beginning of the 
Gulle-Roman period, closing ite history in the xvit century. The upper 
stratum, of about 240 met, contained fragments belonging to the xv1 and 
Xvi centories, The xry, Xv, and xvi centuries were represented by a 
blackish depesit, only 70 cent. thick, containing especially some pharma: 
‘ceutie pottery, ‘The previous two centuries left a deposit of but 45 cent, 
containing bones and rade pottery for domestic use. The period from the 
¥ to the xircent. left only a mass of gravel 1.90 met. thick. The Gullo 
Roman period is represented by a stratum varying in thickness from 1.70 
to 8 met. which eontains a mine of information regarding the domestic cer- 
mies of the pagan inhabitants of Lutetia. From certain facts it appears 
‘evident that there were houses at this point during the Gallo-Roman period, 
‘kod that the débrie was not brought from a distance. ‘The greatest variety 
‘of objects were found: & brooze statuette of Mercury, brouze fion-head, 
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coins of Augustus, Trajan, Nerva, Tiberius, Claudius, ete, glass vases, Aue 
ue, a bronze datera or weighing machine, The potwery is of especial interest, 
On a mauber of fragmenta tre given varied designs in relief: hunts, single 
figures, decorative patterns, te. The plain vases often have an elaborate 
series of sharply-cut mouldings The prehivloric period le represented by 
two fragments of axes of grey silex of tho neolithic period, found among 
frsgmenta of pottery apparently of the bronzo age. A potter's extablish- 
rent, also, ae discovered, which evidently existed before the site was turned 
Into a rubbish-beap, Nese thie point, grave of the Gallo-Roman period 
was fund 

“Tho most important single piece of pottery i4 one which the discoverer 
calls le puss de Lalce, and which he coosiders the earliest and most pre 
iuus pioce of primitive ceramice that has been found in Paria, It ithe 
cooly piece yet found which antedates the we of the lathe, and it therefore 
belongs to the bronze age—Rerne arch., 1890, 1, pp. 851-17. 

Louvne.—Acyuisitions— Egyptian Colletion.—Thw Department of 
Egyptian Antiquities Ins made some important purchases at the sale of 
the Sabatier collection, The following are expecially worthy of mention : 
(2) tmagnificent Aton of the time of the Ramewidae, correxpunding. in 
‘material and art to the royal colomi of Luxor; (2) crouching statue of 
‘Newshutafhut, prophet of Sokhet, dedicated to Tus and Oniris of Thebes 
(3) the colfin of the priest Been-Mout, with a magnificent head in black 
‘wood; (4) fine bust from a male statue, of the Saitic period; (6) female 
heal in gilt lapis, with whito and black inerustations in the ey 
chromatic terracotta forsale head, very rare; (7) bronze religious baton 
oor tandanl to carry in sacred proceions, representing @ lotae-flower str 
mounted by a crocodile which bears the divine boat—an extremely rare 
piece; (8) superb bronae representing the child Horus, surprisingly mod- 
lied —ine of the most charming spedimens of Saitic art, showing, like the 
famoos black statue of Horus already in the Louvre, with what artistic 
perfection the Egyptian artiste of this period could render the most «lli- 
‘exto and graceful contours of w youthful body: ete—Chvon. dar Arts, 
1800, No, 23. 

XVECentury Wood-Sewlpture—The Louvre has obtaibed au important 
dilition in the “Calvary,” comprising life-size figures carved in onk, a 
work of the xvr century, which wus formerly in a church at Nivelles. 
‘The same rsuseum is shortly to be extended by means of » newly-opened 
salle, containing antiquities from Tunisia and Algeria —Athenawn, June 7, 

Sauce oF Anriquries—The epring senson was romarkable for the sale 
and dispersion of a number of important collections of antiquities and 
works of art, The most famous of these is that of Evoiswr Pion, already 
mentioned on pp. 24-5, ‘Then comes the collection of Acu. Sennazben 
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conspicuous for works of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Finally, 
the Sanarene collection, 

New wna or THe Trocandno—In June, the Minister of Public Tustrac- 
tion, xccompanied by M. Larroumet, Director of Fine-Arts, inaugurated, 
in the west wing of the palace of the Trocadéro, the new gallery af caats, 
Which consiste of six halls identical with those in the oppmite wing. 
During the Exhibition of 1889, there were already in these halls w tnum- 
ber of large pioces. Such were the portal of the w. fueade of Saint-Pierre 
‘At Moieene, the corresponding portal of the Abbey of Charliou, the central 
doorway of the west front of Saint-Gitles (Gard), the vault of the Grent 
Clooke of Rouen, part of the old Hatel de Berny at ‘Tonlouse, es. Numer- 
‘ous pieoos have now been sidded, each a8 the doorway cf the sacristy of 
tho Cuthodral of Bourge—Chron. des Arte, 1800, No. 24. 

POITOU.—An illustrative work on Payeages et Monumente du Poitow ix 
being inwed, by subscription, by M. Jules Robuchon, Paris, ‘Tho iilustrn- 
tions consist of Dujardin heliogravures after photographs taken by the 
nuthor. The work constitutes a monograph of the monuments of the an- 
cient province of Poitou, componed of the districts of La Vienne, Deux 
Savres, and La Vendée —Builder, July 12. 

RENNES—The excavations, under the direction of M. Decombe, on 
the ste of the ancient city-walls, rue Rallier, where have been found some 
inscriptions of which we have already spoken (p. 245), have broaght to 
fight seventeen milestones either entire o iu fragments. One of then, 
in mingnificont preservation, iy 2.10 m. in height : another (in two feag- 
tents), if restored, would bo 2.20 m. ‘They may be thus clusified : Cara- 
alla und Geta (1), 1; Maximinos, father and son, 2; Posthumus, 2; 
‘Viotorinus, 4; Tetricus, the father, ; undetermined fragments, 5.—Cour, 
det'Art, 1800, No, 27, 

RONGESVALLES.—The portrait-tatve of Sancho el Fuerte, of Nu- 
vyurre, one of the victors at Las Navus de Tolom (1212), which had been 
buried in the church of Roncesvalles since 1622, was disinterred by the 
prior and canons om June 17, ‘The statue was found, almort perfect, in 
the spot indicated in the sts. of Huarte (preserved in the convent), an eye 
‘witness of the hiding of the sculpture now brought to light—Aeademy, 
Suly 26. 

ROUEN.—£avenan Awriquines—M. G. Lo Breton, director of the o- 
ramie nnseum of Rouen, has recently returned from Egypt with « lange 
collection of antiquities. ‘The coramics and glassware will be placed in 
the municipal ceramic maseum. ‘The other objects—mummies, jewelry, 
stufl, lapidary inscriptions, papyri, bronzes, alnbastra, seulpaures in wood 
‘aud stone, efe—will be given to the departmental museum of antiquities 
Chiron, des Arts, 1890, No. 22. 
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GERMANY. 


AUGSBURG. —Reooveny oF rainTinas By Uumon Avr.—Some iwonthe 
back, Dr, Alfred Schmidt male « discovery of sume importance. In the 
contra! panel of a well-known altar-pieco in the Augsburg Gallery (Nos, 
47-51), usually nected to Altiorfer, he deciphered the lettre A PT, in- 
troduced on i muall heraldic ili, ‘These evidently refer to the painter, 
‘is tho donor is kuown to have houn of the Rebling family. The name of 
Apt occurs frequently, in the old registers of the painters’ guild wt Auger 
burg, from the sooond half of the fifteenth century up to the middle of the 
sixteenth, Manifestty by the sanie hand us the Augsburg picture aco the 
‘Teanafiguention of the Chisel Gallery, tho small Pieta of the Munich Pi- 
tancotlile, and the large Triptych belonging to the university, but lent for 
a term of years to tho Pinngothek and exhibited there in ope of the eab- 
nets. Theso two lntter pictires, formerly ascribed to Altdorfor, aru now, 
‘on tho nuthority of De, Schmidt, attributed to Uleich Apt, who wns born 
nboitt 1440 and died fn 1532—dontemy, Aug. 28, 

BERLIN—AoquiTions ay THE Muazun.—Statue ofthe Anoiont Empire, 
—The Egyptinn Departinent of the muyewn hus recently. nequieed an 
important wooden satue of the ancient empire, found to the right of the 
railway betwoun Medinot-el-Faytm and Edeva.—Athenaum, Aug. 10. 

Hae Vaser—Tho museum has recently purchased large number of 
vases with reliofs representing soon from the Iliad, the Odyssey, the opie 
‘snd Theban oyeles, with inscriptions relating to the figured episodes, 
‘These Thine vases, of which neveral examples wero already known, will 
‘4ppene in n speeial publieation—Revue areh, 1890, 1, pp. 9028, 

FRANKENSTEIN —Diaooveny of MeDiavAL. Cowa.—OF tho coins of the 
x and xt century found in 1849 ut Frankenstein (Silesia), 85 cat densne 
tind 18 fragments are described hy Herr F. Friedensburg in the Zeit 
Numiematit, 1890, 2, pp. 210-12, ‘The greater part has been placed in 
the tousoum of Silesian antiquities at Breslau, ‘The discovery, consating 
Targely, ne it does, of Bohemian coins, is of expeeial interest for the. his 
wry of the province, ms etriking opmiamatic proof of the invasion of 
Sillsia hy Brotislaw of Bohemia in 1089, 

OBERNBURG.—Rowan Annigurriza —Herr W. Conrady writes for the 
Weatdentache Zeitechrift (1800, 11, pp, 164-00) a Fall account of his recent 
exeayations in tho town of Obernbung on the Main on tho sito of u large 
Romwn costrum. At the beginning « Roman are in fair preservation Was 
foul, aud then a seriee of inscriptions, ono of which is tet in tho eonsnl= 
ate of Aper and Maximas,207 A... ‘Thore ix also a strangely rude noite 
chra monument with figures uf the deceased and his family, surmounted 
by a: youthful eeated atlegorie figuro, while on each aide ts unother alle 
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gorie figure holding an inseribed disk. It boars the inscription : r+ at~| 
GIRISOXE USOURI| PLLIO EP RUHULIAK VEIRECUNDE FILIAE colNJUGTITS 
Grass [ornt HyADEIA cAxDA | stext(oret or oriae) rramar( is). 

OBRIGHEIM.—Fina,. Exoavarion oF THe Cemereny—Betwoen Feb, 21 
‘and March 25, the last part of this cemotery was excavated —that on the 
northwest side, Sixteen graves were opened, The voutents are described 
by C, Mellis in the Berl, phil. Woehenscheift, 1800,No, 22. Only ano of 
those graven is remurkable, the last one opened: it i that of x woman, and 
lune very rich contents, On her neck is a necklace of about 140 pearls 
of ll sizes in hor ears, two large silver rings from which hang litle baskets 
ofsilverfligroe with little iuluid white plates, Such earrings.aro especially 
common in Hangary and rare on the Rhine. Obrigheim and Erpolaheim 
are the moat western sites where this type, which originated in the East, 
hhas heen found, ‘There was aleo n chnatelnine composed of a dozen chain 
Jinks of bronx and iron, to whose supporting leather strap probably be- 
Tonged six Roman eoins—ono of Antoninus Pius, another Byzantine. A 
unique object was s spindle cut ont of ivory, n costly piooe composed of 
four parallel rows of rings betwoon which ia incised w diamond pattorn, 

‘At present, about 200 graves have been opened on the site. ‘The nrehuee 
‘logic conclusions can bo drawn only after the cleaning of the objects from 
tho Inst ixtoon tombs The statistio couclusiona that ean bo drawn from 
ho contents, distinguishing noble, freemen, servants oF bondien, have 
Deen given by C. Mobilis, in the Archiv fiir Anthropologie for 1800, undir 
the title Arm wnd Reich aur Mervvingerseit, All tho objecta aro plnced in 
the provincial museum of Speyer, whore they are systematically arranges 
under the heads of arms, ornauenta, tensile, vomels, ele 











AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 


OLOBOK (prov, Ostrowo, in Bohomin)—Eamy Mepuevat. Coims—On. 
the banks of the Prosa, two miles from Olabok, a lot af cojne of the tonth 
cantury were found, ‘Thp German eities representst arw Metz, Kaln, Dort= 
und, Maing, Augsburg, Regensburg, Nabburg: the umporors are Henry 
T, 1, and Otho 1, 11, ILL. ‘The series of Bohemian coins (74 porfoot and 
18 imperfect pioces) i however, the moet interesting. Somo of these appoar 
to be the earliest Bohemina eoins, All tho sixty types in the collection aro 
arofully described by F. Primpexsnveo, Zeit: Numimatit, 1890, No. 
2 pp, 202-10, 





‘SCANDINAVIA. 


‘We henr from Copenhagen that Profissor Siderberg, of Lund, has lee 
covered iu a musouns at Florence tho lost fragments of the Franks Cns- 
ket, of which the remainder is »mong the most valued possessions of the 
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British Museom, ‘The ensket is made of the bono of whales, earved with 
‘figures, and with Runio inseriptions of the eighth century, which Profes- 
sor Stephons attributes to the North of England. ‘The newly found pars 
tions include n representation of u scene from the Sigurd myth, explained 
by Runio insoriptions—deademy, Aug. 2. 


- DENMARK. 


(COPENHAGEN.—Aporrions Yo THE Museum.—At the recent sale of the 
Sabatier collection, tho Royal museum of Copenhagen made a number of 
important purchases: such aro: (1) a black basalt statue of Anubis, of 
the reign of Amenophis ITI (xvii dyn.), of great heanty ; (2) a group in 
black granite of m man sentod by his mother—g beantiful work of the 
Saitic period, covered with seven inscriptions which show the figures to he 
that of a quoen nnd her sou Abmes, second prophet of Amon in the great 
temple ; (3) s scated statue of Osiris, remarkable for the inscriptions it 
beara; (4) a statuette of King Abmes in calcareous stone—the figure ix 
ented and covered with the peckenti; (5) crouching statue of m man with 
both hnnds on his knees, called Sibu; 0 cent. high. 

At the sale of the antiquities of the eollection Hugéxy Piot (May 27), 
this musent ncquired for the price of 13,076 francs, No. 14: head of 
‘youth, under lifesize, of the beautiful archnie style of the close of the vr 
ont. c.: smiling fice, of n superb oval, the hair built up on the fore 
hhead in five rows of ringlets, bound with a etrophion colored in red, and 
crowned with a doublo row of leaves. ‘The exooution ie of adrnfrable 
delicacy and procision. It is almost cortain that this head repressnte an 
‘Apollon. “Beautiful yellow patina; a slight scratch ou the nos, which does 
not alter, i the least, the benuty of the sculptizre; pedestal of white mar 
Ile; hicight, 154 mil. It formorly belonged to the collection Péretié, nt 
Bairt—Onur, de Art, 1890, Nos, 12, 27. 

VIGERSTED (Seeland)—Anolent Frescoes—Professor Kornerup has 
Wlscovered-somo interesting old freseoes on the walls and in the dome of 
the ancient church of Vigersted in Seeland. ‘There are also two paintings 
hy Kuud Lavard, said to be of great historic value—Builder, July 12, 


RUSSIA. 


THE Necnorotis oF Mounanxa—Among tho most interesting of tho ne 
parts maile af the recent archaologic Congress at Moscovr is thut on the 
excavations made by M. Vladimir Polivanoff and M. do ‘Tolstot in an 
ancient cemetery of the village of Mouranka, government of Simbirek, 
district of Senguild. Among the objecia found were n laryo number of 
bracelots of women and children, earrings, rings, and hoaschild utensils, 
According to M. Polisanoff the character of the jowela proves that they 
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‘cate from Bolgori, the ancient capital af the people of that naime, which 
vas, up to the clos of the xrv euntury, the centre of the civilization and 
commerce of ull the peoples dwelling ou the bauks of the Volga. All 
along the river has been found the same type of decoration as at Moa- 
ranka. In October 1889, the tombs were tory up and destroyed along an 
extent of two bectars, hut, thanks to the law of 1888, « large number were 
preserved intact and the Imperial Archusolouical Corianission of St. Peters 
burg ie ubiout to undertake methodic excavations. 

Tn this cemetery there are no traces of artificial elevations or kourgeme. 
The tombs were tiever dug to a depth of more than one metre; the hoiies 
‘were placed in rounded wooden coffins, and wero covered with tissues called 
in Russian portoha, resembling somewhat in their material the stuifs used 
for priests robes. ‘Tho date is given hy Tartar silver coins placed by the 
deceasod: they bear the uames of Khan Qussbeck (1327) and his son 
Djanibeck (1346), and consequently belong to the x1v ceutury, Tacal 
Iogendsand names nd the absence of Zourganacontirm the ies suggested by 
the coins, that this fs Tartar cometery-—Rerwe areh., 1800, r, pp, 347-50, 


ROUMANIA, 


‘M. Henri Revoil, the well-known architect and wuthor of a great work 
‘on the medieval monuments of Southern France, his been charged hy the 
Roummaian Government to inspect the restoration, Intely undertaken, of 
the historic monuments of Roumunia, M. Bourgeois, Minister of Public 
Tnstraction, has authoriued M. Revol to accept and hes also entrusted hin 
‘with tho mission to study the archwologio monuments of the country — 
Chron, der Arts, 1890, No, 25. 


MONTENEGRO, 


DIOCLEA—Twe Roman Ciry—Hteference was mile on p. 250 of thie 
voliame to the discovery of the ruins of Dioelea or Doclea. Details have 
Since been published in the Revue archfologique (1890, 1, pp. 484-7) by A. 
Gérund and B. Cagnat, 

Dioclea (in Servinn Doukln) is three kilo. north of Podgorites, wt the 
confluence of two rivers, the Zeta and the Moratcha on an admirable site, 
‘The old Roman city must have been on a strategic rond leading from Al- 
hanin to Panmnonia und Sirmium, The site ond walls are easy to recognize, 
-A fw weeks’ excavation hus enabled a Russian, M. Pan} Rowing 
drayy up the plan of the ancient walls with their two gutes to the north 
‘and south, Within this space, to the west, on the borders of the Zeta, wera 
found the clear and intact foandations of « building which has the aspect 
of a civil basiliea. Aooording to che aswil urrangemont, it consists of 
Tong pillared gallery with two rows of column, ending at the worth in an 
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apse. ‘The traces of the piers, the sites of the columns, the apee, the momic 
pavement, all are perfectly recognizable. ‘There are also many fragments 
of colusana, capitals, decorated panel, fragments of frieze, remnants of 
painting in the apse, and, finally, some inecriptions which appear to give 
the list of the statues erected to illustrious persons by the side ofthe basilica. 
Outside the northern gato is a street of tombs, 


TURKEY, 


MOUNT ATHOS—DesTmucron oF MonasTenies ay rine—Advioet 
from Athens anuounoe a most disastrous fire upou the oolobrated Mt, 
‘Athos, the oly mountain of the Grevk Church. The fire hus destroyed 
the largest part of its wonderfal fareste. OF the twenty Greek mons 
tories which have been located upou the mountain for centuries yoveral 
hhave been completely destroyed, including four churches. ‘The damage 
June beet estimated wt 5,000,000 f, Twenty monka and hermita periabed 
in the flames —Boston Herald, in Amer. Architect, Aug. 16; London Times, 
Ang, 22. 

CONSTANTINOPLE.—The wing of the new archeological museuin 
which is intencled for the housing of the axreophagi from Sidon and other 
places is ready, and will be presently opened to the public—aAthencewm, 
June 21. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

WALES.—Barnen Insorierions oF THe Exrenor Victorinus—" Mr. 
Whitley Stokes, in his Notes fro Kener, in the Acanrary of July 26, 
1890, mentions a stone inscribed in Roman eapital letters of the third cen 
tury of the Christian era In hovor of the Emperor Pisvvonias Victorinus, 
fount Inst April in digging the foundation of the Basnor Parisien. This 
‘emperor was one of the thirty tyrants who was supposed to have been «lain 
268 4. v., who had reigned in Gaul, ‘aod probably also in Britain,’ for 
somewhat moro than a year; and it ix added that the emperor's Gentile 
niume is spelt with only one ¥ on a Lincoln milestone (Eph. Epigr,, vit, 
No. 1097). Tis worthy of notice that there is also another inscription 
to the sume emperor upon w military stone discovered by tho Inte Mr, 
Grant Francis in Glamorganshire near Pyle, and deposited by him in tho 
tien ak tho Royal Institution at Swanses, of which I published 
rawing made from the robbing by the discoverer in my Lapidarinm Wal- 
Kae, p. Al, pl. 27, £1. Hore the inscription reade: rar. a,c, 11a|vo= 
x10 | vicrot. (180, avo. Another stone, which I found in m diteh nt 
‘Soethrog, aio records the name of Victorinus with another name uo longer 
legible—Lap. Wall, pl. 82, £.7.'—1. O. Weerwoon, in Acailemy, Aug. 2 

‘CHESTER.—Pnorosen Excavarions—Some repairs xeouted three years 
‘ago in the north wall of Chester resulted in the discovery of Raman insetipe 
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tions and sculptures; nnd a further exploration, started by the Chester 
Archeological und Historie Society, produced moro inscriptions and weulp- 
tures. It is now proposed to set on fhot further explorations ut the wame 
spot, The formar discoveries have excited great interest both in England 
and on the Continent, and Professor Mommsen, of Berlin, hus written to 
Mr. Haverfild strongly urging further search, OF all the historie sites in 
Englauid nono are vo likely to wid our knowledge of Roman history wa tho 
Roman rilitary contres, and it is well known that Dova was garrisoned 
bby the Twentieth Legion from the enrliext tines nlmovt until the end of 
tho Roman oceupation ofour island, ‘The area of seurch will bo the Dean's 
Field and tho north. wall adjoining the portions previously examined. — 
Academy, Juue7- 

ELY.—Tne Diooeaan Reoonos.—Tho Bishop of Ely lus recently caused 
all the ancient records of the diocese, hitherto scattered in diffirent places, 
to be removed to tho palace nt Ely, where they are vow deposited in a 
paoiotie munimeut room, and made available for historieal research. In 
farther pursuance of his design, tho Bishop haa commissioned Mr, A. Gib 
bous, author of Karly Lineoln Will and other sirallur works, to prepare a 
calendar and concise view of these recorde, which—it need hurlly be sal 
are of more than moroly ecclesiastical interest, The episcopal registers 
proper begin in 1897; snd the visitation books and the transefpte of parish 
registers are in unusually good preservation. It is proposed to print copies 
‘of all the wills, and lo of the marriage register of the old chapel of Ely 
‘House, Holborn. ‘The volume will be imuod in limited elition of fifty 
copies; and subecribers should address themelyes to Mr. A. Gibbon, The 
College, Ely—Amdemy, June 7. 

KENILWORTH.—EXOAVATION OF THE MonasTeny.—The work of opan- 
ing up the romaine of the Priory Chureh and the adjoining monastic 
buildings has begun, ‘The entrance to the monastery wea soon found, the 
gateway being of masive proportions and about 0 f, wides they then 
riced tho walla of 1 spacious ror, about 16 A. wide, which formed the 
tain entrance to tho monastery and eloisters [probably the dwelling. of 
tho gatekeeper or portarins}. ‘The excavation of this room brought to 
light n quantity of fincly-worko! stono, the supports of the groinéd arched 
roof, and two central keystones with finely-carved bose, ax olewily cut 
‘und wa eriap in oniting an whon firvt mato; alsa two massive corbels with 
cirotlar worked opps and fluted brackets. “Further on was found a door 
Tending into nn outer eourt, und in elose proximity to the western sloor of 
tho church —Builder, July 5. 

LONDON —The Amorito, Phisnician, and Jewish pottery, caste of seul 
‘tury ee found by Mr, Flinders Petrie in the course of his weet excavation 
for the Palestine Exploration Fund on the site of Lachieh, will be publicly 
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exhibited with his Ezyptinn collections of this year at 6 Oxford Man- 
sions, near Oxford Circus, from Sept. 15 to Oct. 11.—Acudemy, Aug, 2 

Bamien Museun.—Preeentation of an archain ontefie:—Lord Savile has 
‘Prevented to the Muscum an archaic terracotta autefix, discovered in the 
excavations he is conducting at Civitd Lavinia, the site of Lanuvium. It 
‘in of great beanty and very large, the front portion semicircular in form, 
‘monsuring 15 ins, high by 10) ins, wide, ‘The clay is bright-yellow, with 
details Inid in with doep-red and hrownisk-pucple. ‘The hair is arranged 
Tow over the forehend, und falls in three locks on either side; it ie sure 
mounted by a stephané painted with « maatderpattern, Frnt the exw 
ise two stalks which hang down on either side of the face, termi iting 
‘on the level of the chin in m palmette, On these palmettes rests tn arch 
of broad otvlo, forming a fram forthe whole: this oro is connected with 
the palette stalke by a network pierced 4 jour, consisting of three rows 
of seniicitcular npertures. ‘The neck is encircled with wn necklace. 
ia strengthened at the back by theaddition of a stay which joina 
the upper part of it to the uctual coveringstile, of which it forms the or- 
Lumen, ninking ne it were s kind of flying buttress, This antelix wae 
recently the subject of a paper read by Lon Savile at s meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries—Crcrt, Surrm, in Class. Reviets, July, 1890, 

Reisrangement of Galleries —Two bays in the gallery of minor Eeyp- 
tian and A ‘antiquities in the uppor story of the British Muscum. 
havo boon recently reftrranged and thrown open to the publie. One con 
tains the Babylonian engraved stones, boundary demarcations,titlodeeds, 
grants of lund, records of purchases, fc, recently removed from the hase 
ment, some a8 carly ax 4000 n..¢,; of the other side are Assyrian orna- 
ments, ef. Tho other bay eowtains the Mexican and Peruvian antiquities, 
‘The arrangement of the prehistoric gallery at the head of the great stair- 
‘ste is now complete. Among the abjects now weseible to the public are 
ty Layton collection of bronze vewels, recently found in the Thames, and 
the Spanish antiquities collected by MM, Siret, and described in thelr 
‘great work. 

Now General Haniboot—We understand that the authorities of the 
British Museum havo in preparation w sixpenny handbook or guide to 
the various collections in thy museum, and that it will he ready in about 
three months. This will, no doubt, bo a boon to the general visitor, who 
Will be spared some confision theroby, bat it will not supply the Tony exist 

anil urgent need of handbooks ou ench collection, concise, securate, 
‘oni judiciously intrated, without which the Moseum is i labyrinth of 
despnir to all but trained studonts—Acuieny, Aug. 9. 

OXFORD—The Rov. Greville J. heater ie at present staying nt Oxford, 
where he is engayed in cataloguing the fine collection of Hittite anit Phase 
nician seals in the Ashmolean Museus.—Aewilemy, Aug. 2, 
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PICKERING —xv-Cenruny WaLLPainTivos—The rumurkable series of 
fifteenth-century wall-paintings lately uncovered and repaired at the church 
of Pickering is about to be fully described, together with other details of 
this interesting ehurch, by Rev. Dr, Cox. Mr. Glaisby, of York, is pre- 
paring photographic illastratians —Athenarum, Aug. 

EAST SHEFFORD.—An AnaLo-Saxon Cemsveny.—Mz.W. Money oom 
jcated to the Society of Antiquaries, on March 20,n note to the fllow- 
ing effect, nccompanied by some objects, In the course of constnotion of 
the Lambourn-Valley Railway, near tho Manor Farm, East Shetford (Berk- 
ire), hae been discovered what appears to be an oxtonsive Anglo-Saxon 
‘burint:place. ‘Thesituation of the cometery, like many other Anglo-Saxon 
comotories, appears to have bean seloctod on account of ite commanding 
height, ete, Within theexeavated spare (samy 120 yards in length) a largo 
number of skelotons have been mot with ata depth of about 2 fh ins. bo- 
Jow the surfaces, By the side of due of the male bodies was a broad, stenight- 
bladed iron sword of the distinctive Saxon type: it is doubleedged, and 
‘apparently had been enclosed in u scabbard protected st the top and bottom 
with sn onter easing of bronze, portions of which, with the wood attached, 
nie jireserved. Among other objects were au iron spear-head ; two kuives 
iown is veasraa; w cruciform fibula of copper-gilt,on & woman's shoulder, 
‘and on another, two circular hronae fbwlae of the type usually found with 
‘Saxon interments in Berkshire, Oxfordshire, and Gloucestershi: The 
ate mnst be the sixth or seventh contury.—Froceed. Soe. Antigy vol. X11, 
No, 1, pp. 107-8, 

SILCHESTER—The project, started by the Socioty of Antiquaries, for 
the systomatic exeavation of the entire site of Silchester has been cordially 
tuken op, Subscriptions to the amount of £200 have ulreudy heen received, 
in nildition to De, Freshficld’s offer to provide the cost of laying bare one 
inaula or square. 























AMERICA. 
UNITED STATES. 


NEW YORK.—Mernoroutan Muscom—Groncr F, Baxen, Esq, of 
‘New York City has purchaved, aul presented to the Metropolitan Museurn 
of Art, Bragsch Bey’s entire collection of Egyptian textile fabrics, cover- 
‘ing a period from the earliest times from which mummy-cloth is obtainable 
down to the seventh or eighth contary aftor Christ. The oolleetion gon 
tains about 800 picves. The Muscum already owned a collection of 360 
picces purchased from Theodor Graf, of Vienna. Probably the Museum 
now bas as fine a collection of these objects ne exists anywhere. The bulk 
f Theodor Graf’e collection wont to the Imperial Museum of Industrial 
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Aste at Vienna, ono set of duplicates going to the South Kensington Mus- 
‘eum in London, the othor to the Metropolitan Museam, We wish some 
generous und publiespirited man would buy the Graf collection of colored 
Egyptian portralts, of tho time of tho frst Christian centuries, the best in 
the world.—N, Y, Independent, Ang. 23, 

Moitéls for the Musewh.— Lai Champagne, for Havre, brought two large 
models (eno-twontieth full site) of the Parthenon and the main fagade of 
Notre Dame, of Pari, to be followed later by its other fagades, as well ws 
by models of the Temple of Karnak, the Pantheon, the Arch of Canstan- 
tine, St. Trophime, ela. ‘The Parthenon and Notre Daroe sill be set up, 
in the Great Hall of the Museum, with the practical assistance of M. Joly, 
‘who accompanied them to this country, ‘The restorations shown in the 
axle! of the Parthenon embrace the Iatest results of M. Chipy 
found study of the subject—N. ¥. Tribune, Sept. 12, 

Cowmata Coursas.—Avery Architectural Library—The Avery Archi- 
tectural Library in memory of Henry Ogden Avery (architect, who died 
April 80), founded by his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel P, Avery, pro- 
‘vides: (1) Thu giving of the private library formed by the late Henry O. 
Avery, consisting of about two hundred volumes relating to the history 
and. prictice of architectare and the connecting arta, volumes of photo= 
‘graphs, and bis profesional books. (2) To pay for tha purchase of books 
‘most nsoful to the student and profession for reference, which may be col- 
lected by the first of Janunry next, not exceeding the sum of fifteen thoit- 
‘sun dollara, (3) On the first of July was paid the treasurer of Columbia 
College fifteen thousand dollars to serve ns an endowment fad, the income 
‘of which fs to provide for the binding and repairing of the books, and fn 
the purchase of new publications and other works in the same Tine ws 
Provided for. 

‘The purchases are to be made by a commission of thrus persons, vis. > 
tho Ifhrarian of the college (now Mr. George Hl. Baker), the professor or 
toting professor of the architectural department of the School of Mines 
(ow Mr. William R, Waro und Mr, A. D. P. Hamlin), and Profissor 
Busell Sturgis, whose succesor in ease of his death or declination wt any 
time is to be selected by the other two members of the commision, and 
‘tho isto be always an architect not immediately connected with the eal 
Jege. ‘Tho books are to bo always kept together in separate room oF 
alcove, and are to bo known-as the “ Avery Architectural Library," and 
to be used as a library of reference ouly.—Home Joxcrmal, duly 10. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


ARCHIVIO STORICO DELL'ARTE. 1890. Jan.—Feb.—A_ Vestn, 
Brnilian Seulphire during the Renaisnce, 1. Modena (pp. 1-23). Modena 
‘yas very backward in taking any share in the Renaissance, being at a very 
Jow ebb during a great part of the xv century. Agestino di Duccio of 
Florence first cams, in 1442, to show its inhabitants the new style. A 
part of the marble altar of the eathedral by him is encased in the wall of 
the church with the inscription: avovrtsvs-px- rLommsria-y-10e. To 
the same netist belongs another group now placed in a similar position. 
Native art, however, began only with Guido Mazsoni dei Puganini, who 
‘embodied all ite peculiarities “He began by executing realistic masks, 
‘superintending public festivals and religions dramatic performances. He 
then tried his hand at modelling terracotta figures, in which art he showed 
great originality of w realistic sort, hie work beginning in about 1470, He 
‘executed large compositions of terracotta figures, coloring them also with 
dolicate tints. He died in 1518 after having spent many years away from 
Iie native city expecially in Venice (1489) and Naples (1489-95), In 1495, 
be followed Charles VIIT to France; and, in 1498, he became a membor 
‘of the school formed at Tours. He had the honor of then executing the 
famoas monument of Charles VIII in Saint-Denis, said to be the finest 
monument in France at that time, signed Orvs PAGANESI MYTISTENSIS: 
it was destroyed by the French revolutionists. Subsequent to 1507, he 
‘executed two statues of Louis XII, after whose death in 1515 the artist 
returned to his uative city —U. Roset, The Qarrand collection in the Museo 
Nazionale at Firenze (pp. 24-34). ‘Uhis is the lust of a series of papers in 
Which n cursory survey i given of the best pieces in this famous collec 
tion generously given to the Museum in Florence and especially noted for 
its ivorien The present paper describes the bronzes, plaguettes, medals, 
seals, cameos and intaglios, leathers, wood-sculptures, stuffs, arms, iron- 
‘work, marble sculptures, and paintings, The bronzes are of great impor- 
tance, and are especially strong in pieces of indnstrial art such ns vases, 
candelabra, inksiands, bella, statuettes: the earliest pieces date from the 
-xit century, but the greater number from the Renaissance: Andrea Riccio 
e-well represented, and so are the schools of Venezia and Padova, while 
‘the Tuscan group, though small, is very choice. A number of pieces be- 
Tong to France and the Orient. The collection contains 171 plaquettes. 
‘Onte of the moat important series is that of the stuff—Natate BALDoRIA, 
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The artistic monument of San Giniynano (pp. 35-68). ‘This long paper ie 
& sunniunry of what fs known of the monuments of San Gimignano, whose 
paintitgs have been so earefully described by Crowe and Cavalenselle, and 
are known nlso from photographa.. ‘The paintings and sculptures are treated, 
here in detail, ‘The documents are nusinly obtained from Pecomt, Storia 
della terpa di 8. Ginignana—New pocusert. U. Rosst, Zaccaria and 
Giovanni Zacehi da Volterra. For a summary of these docuinents 4 p. 
240 of the JouRXAr.—Ravrews and Batioonarny.— Misc taxton, 
ears 





ARCHIVIO STORICO LOMBARDO. 1800, March.—A, Ganovacito, 
The Worship of Mithras tn Lombardy and edpeciully in Milano, ‘Thin short 
paper describes a siumber of monuments rolating to the worship of Mik 
‘thias found in ox near Milan snd now in tho archwological ronsenm of that 
ity, ‘Theso are: (1) wvotive altar dedieated to Cauntopates, a well-known 
‘appellative of Mithras, was one of many (that were Lont) which decorated 
& Mithraio eave wt the fot of Rocen d’ Angora, on which stood the medi- 
‘eval fortress of the Visconti: frona it enme, alvo, the four heuntiful eap- 
ftuls which have in relief the prinelpal Mithraio symbole (gritfins and 
Valperto, elmarhere illustented. (3) A 
‘monument found in robullding « house nt the juneture of Vin Orinut with 
‘Vit 8. Giuseppe: the sculpture shows continuation of Greok influence, 
while the wrchitecture iy alrendy corrupt. A fino youthful figure ocous 
pies a centeal niche wnd i surrounded by the usual naked gonti; tbere 
fave fragments of two bulls, part of a frieze with four xymbolic gritting, 
‘There arc, alwo, a badly-mutilated figure of Mithens; and a lotuetlow 
‘Tho beauty of tho sclptury londs tho writer to amiga this nowly-discov- 
‘red monument to the poriod betveenn Hadrian and the Antonines. 

Ak Fade 

















BULLETTINO DI ARCHEOLOGIA CRISTIANA 1888-80. Now 1-2,— 
G. B, sve: Rosas, Diseowvriee i the cometory of Priveilla during 1888-89. 
Gallery 2 of the primitive nucleus of tho cemetery of Priscilln was orige 
nally intended to receive a seriés of sarcophagi in arched niches. From 
it, pausing into wn anexplored portion of the entacomb,u sirailar grandtioa 
ambulaorum was reached, filled with fragments of paintings snd sitroo- 
phagi. There were several separate hypoges, the plan of the main one 
Wing published in pl. rat. ‘They were originally isolated, though closely, 
connected with the galleries that surround them on all sides, 1. Am 
anonyme hypogenm with sareophayh. This gallery had seven niches for 
aarcophagi, of which only stiall fragments rennin, showing thin to. be 
of a very early date, ay they bear no distinetivoly Christian subjects oF 
decorntion. There were found early inscriptions of Purhesiastes and 
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Petronisie Seowndii, In ane of the niches are remnants of frescoes: the 
subjects are (a) the curing of the man born blind (1) ; (b) Adam and Eve 
temptod, and Jonah swallowed by the whale. ‘Tho juxtaposition of pese 
tio scenes is eymbolic und quite new. ‘The nt is far earlior than that of 
the similar fresooes of the late-third and the fourth century, um. The 
Aypogeum of the Acitii Glabriones. ‘A short notice of this important die 
covery was given in the JouRvAL, vol. rv, pp.-214-16. ‘The hypogeum 
in question was in the shape of a gamma. ‘The inseriptions of tho Aoili 
@labriones, fenuwents of which were found, furnish occasion to tho weiter 
to give a completo monograph of this family, proclaimed, by the Emperor 
Pertinax, to bo "the nowt noble of the patrician,” whose history i cons 
tinued by conmbir lita and epigraphic monuments down to the fall of 
tho Empire. An epitaph is explained we that of Acilii Verve and Pris: 
cilla hin sister, children of Vora Priscilla wife of Maniua Acitius Glabrio, 
consul in 152-a, p. ‘The writer weke to prove that Manius Acitius Glae 
tori, exniul in 91a, p., was condemned at the kame time and for the same 
redvon as Flavius Clemons anid Flavia Domitilla, « e, for being a Christ: 
inn. It ia evident, from the inscriptions, that this Aypogewn surved! for 
tho hurial of sovoral succomsive generations of the family and dependents 
of the Acilii Glabriones; also that this was ono of the earliest nuolel of 
‘the oatacomb of Priscilla —A short treative follows on The monogram ¥ and 
the rigla IHR in the hypogeum of the Acitii and murrownding gallorin, 
Attention ia callod to the importance of the RX used we a part of the text 
or ipurae; ant to the rarity of the early wigla HH (1H) 
inwtond of IHC in tho group IHR ('tyead Xpurrot).—In a chapter on The 
Acilié Glabriones buried én the comelery of Priscilla i given a lst of the 
‘niombors of the family that attained to the consulate from a... 91 ta the 
beginning of the fourth century, With these it is attempted to connect 
the Acilii mentfonod in tho eatacomb inactiptions—A ypecial chapter ts 
elven’ to the Maniua Aetlive @labrio, consul in 01 4.24 condemned to death 
Jy Domitian, containing also x plen for the recognition of w noble eleroent 
among early Christian society in Rome, and nn nttempt to rocuneile the 
supposed Christianity of the Acilil with the religious and politioal honors 
showered upon them—Note on Aeitia Vera buried in the erypte of Laucina, 
—Mectings of the Soviety of Christian Archaology. This is « sunsmaury of 
the nddressor made at tho meetings of the society held during its thirteenth 
eur, 1847-38,—Note on T. Petruniur Scounclus, prefect of the practorium 
under Domitian, ALP 3n 

















BULLETTINO DI PALETNOLOGIA ITALIANA, 1890, Noss 1-2—N. 
Monit, Tio caverns recently explored in the territory of Toirano (province 
10 
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of Genova) (pp.1-19; pl). A notice ofthis paper wil be found on p. 235 
‘of this volume. 

Nose $-4,—Picourss, Neoropolia of the bronze age at Crpessato in the 
omnsine of San Secondo Parmense (pp. 21-38), A shorter report by the 
Ssinne writer om this discovery, published in the Notisie degli Soar, wns sutn- 
nusriged ou p.221 of this volume. Further peculiarities should be added, 
Not ouly tre the cinerary vases placed eo close together ns often to touch, 
tut often ope is found within another, both of them full of hmman bones. 
‘This economy of space is aleo found in most of the necropoli montioned 
hove, ‘This arrangement was made posible culy by not burying the vases 
it all, or, more probably, by covering them only so fur aa tho neck, There 
sens therefure, to have been no distinguishing sepulchral mark by which 
to identify them. ‘Thy examination of this sieeropolis is necompanied by 
x running commentary on the others of the same class already enumer- 
ated, Some barbaric (before 773 A.D.) remnina werw found in the negh- 
borhood, at a depth of 1.50 met.; some Ronan sntiquities at m depth of 
250 met.; while the toxibs of the (crramarigoli of the bronze age were at 
a depth of seven metres. A calculation hased on the position of these yuri- 
‘ous strata would Jead to the thirty-thind century n. ¢, for the date of this 
early necropolis—Piooxsst, The bronse jibula in the terrenare (pp. 38— 
40). Professor Orsi recuntly expressed the opinion that the terremare could 
rot be es early as suggested in the preceding article, beeanse in them ne 
well na in the contemporary palaftte of Lake Garda have been at times 
found browte fbulw identical with two from tombe in Mykenai supposed 
to date from the x1 century m. c, But, as Undeet remarks, no auch 
fibulie have been found with cortainty in the real stratum of the terremare. 
"They appear to have been imported at the close of the period of the terre- 
mare. This frot and that of the discovery of terracotta figurines at His 
sarlik, Mykenai, Tiryns, ee, seer to demonstrat thitt the terremare porind, 
beginning we know not when, eame ta n close at the time when thers began 
tw arrive in Italy finm Greees-and Asia Minor the eloments which ereated, 
in the valley of the Po, the civilization of the first browse nge—Srxomm, 
‘The doy in the lerremure (pp. A0—A4), ‘This ie w defense of the writer's 
assertion of the existence inthe lerremare af « third species of dog which 
hho terms exnia spaleté Strob, and which he aulds to the other two pre- 
‘viouuly-known species, cunie paluarin Rats, (Jeitt.), anul-oanie mateds ypti- 
‘nae Seitteles. His classification was published fn his article, Lerasse det 
une nelle terremare delt Enili, ix the Bull di Puld., 1880. His opponent 
is T, Studer in Der Hund der Battaks auf Sumatea, yho ignores the cunia 
apalleti, sabstituting apparently the cunts f. demure, "The special and 
radical characteristics uf the canis spalieté are pointed out—Boox Re- 
viewa—News. Pest 
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BULLETIN DE CORRESPONDANCE HELLENIQUE. 1559, May.— 
S Retsacay, Antiguitioe diveoverad at the theatre of Deloe (ple. xt, x11). 
During the year 1682, excavations were made at the theatre of Delos 
under 8. Reinach, bringing to light the three front rows of seats and a 
portion of the orchestra with the foundations of the stage. Ax Inetru- 
mente of precision were lacking, a glan of the theatre was not muds, 
‘The few figured monuments and inscriptions discovered are here published. 
‘Three of the four inscriptions were found upon bases for statues: one te~ 
quaints ns vith the name of a hitherto unknown Athenian dramatic 
author, Dionysios son of Denetrion, who wus victorious in the enntests for 
tragic aud matirie poetry. The most interesting monument ia the pier of 
terminal herma, covered with grafiti of the fret century 8. ¢., amongst 
which are figured animals of various kinds —Fovaiaes, Inscriptions from 
Theauily. The twenty-five inscriptions here published were copied in 
‘Thesaily during the month of May, 1887. They wore found at Larissa, 
Palaia-Lariset, Phalanna, Kigrion, Pharsals, Pheres and Halos.—P. 
Jason, Boundary-stone between the territories of Kopai and Akraiphiai. 
At the extremity of Cape Phthelio is found a huge eubical rock inscribed : 
"Opa K[w}ejo[y | roe! “Axpygucia[s | Spers[s}rrew Bow[rov. The forms of 
the letters point to the firet years of the restoration of the Boiotian 
under Kassandron The stone marks the boundary of the tons Kopai 
and Akraiphiai, and seems to prove that the lake, or at Joast the western 
part of the lake, belonged to Kopai. Whether the iutervention of the 
‘Lengue was de jure or casual is undetermined —Tu, Homotx, Decrece 
af the Athenian people in Delos, Several lang decress are here published. 
From one af these it appears that the agoranomot existed xt Delos after 
hoy had ceased to exist at Athens From another it appears that the 
sane ephebic institutions existed nt Delos as at Athens —F. Duniuact, 
Ineriptions from Iubros, Five inscriptions are here published, one of 
‘which seem to date from the ¥ century. The rest are later—P., Fovcasr, 
Atheninn Decree of the year $52, found at Eleweie, This is a long inserip- 
tion, found at Eleasis in the excavations under the direction of M. Philios 
‘and published in the Ephemerisin 1888. It has now been very thoroughly 
studied and reconstrocted by M. Foucart. The subject of the inscription 
relates to the lepi dope or sacred territory between Attika and Megara 
dedicated to Demeter and Kora. The inseription furnishes now illustra- 
Yions of the mode of administration under the demooratio government, 
and anew mode of consulting the oracle. The latter is expecially inter: 
‘esting. ‘The question to be decided was whether this sncred territory 
should be rented or left uncultivated. The two answers were engraved 
separately on to metal tablets, which were then rolled up and placed in 
similar packages These packages were then drawn and deposited, one 
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in asilver and one in a gulden urn. These were eealed and counter 
‘sealed and guarded in the akropolis until the deputies returned from the 
‘orncle, which was asked to decide which urn contained the proper answer. 
‘The urn indicated by the oracle was then opened in the popular assembly 
and the answer revealed, ‘The reply af the oracle in this ease is unknown, 
though it probably indiested that the sacred territory should retain 
meultivated —H. Lucnat, Hermes ond the Graces (pl. x1¥). The bas 
relief here published wae discovered by M. Kabluding, in Jan., 1889, 
‘onthe Akropolis at Athens. It is an archaic Pentelic marble relief of 
fittle artistic merit, but interesting for the subject, which represents Her- 
tues and the Grace with a fh personage who scems to be an initinted 
hero, ‘The interpretation of the female figures s¢ Graces, instead of 
Nympha, Sensons, or Daughters of Kekrope, seems to be justified by the 
important position held by the Graces in the ancient Athenian cult. The 
hhero would be related to the Graces as Triptolemes to the divinities of 
‘Blousis or Erichthonios to the Daughters of Kekrops. 

December.—G. Fousknns, The Lion of Tegea (pl. ¥1). ‘This relief bne 
Jong been known. Itwas mentioned by Rossin 1834, bettor apprecinted by. 
Conze aud Michaelis in 1860, nd by Milchhofer in 1879, butis now repro- 
AAuced for tho frst time. Itappears to bea slab of a frieze of a date not Inter 
than the rv century, in style reflecting the art of Skopas, and probably onoe 
decorated the temple of Athena Alea —G. Kaper and P. Panis, Inscrip- 
tinna from Syllion in Pamphylio, Three decrees are here published. which 
‘were made in honor of the family of the Megakles, one of the most pow- 
erful in Byllion, of which various members were public benefactors, ‘The 
public assesnblice of Syllion seem to have boon three in number, a botle, 
‘n gerouria and nn exblesia, while the munivipal functions were discharged 
by the dekaprotia, the demiourgia and the gymnariarchia. The clases of 
the population ranking lower than citizens were also three in number, the 
ouindiMarioi, the apeletherot und the paroikei—M. Couasaxox, Statue 
of Powwidon jound at Meloz, This statue wes discovered at Melos in 1877 
tat a locality called Klima, below the amphitheatre. It is now in the Cen 
tral Museom at Athens. It is a colosal statao, furnishing no new detail in 
the figored representations of Poscidon, showing to a certain extent the 
influence of the Pergamene school and dating probably from the eocund 
century 2. ¢—G. Dounier, Decree of the Senate, from Tubai in Karia, 
‘This inseription was copied in 1887 from a marble in the wall of a house 
at Davas, theandent Tabai. It has a striking resemblance to the seta- 
torial decree of Lagina (Bull. de corr. hellén., 1x. p.437). After referring 
‘to the condiuet of the inbabitanta of Tabai during the war with Mithridates, 
demands are made (1) for the confirmation of the attribution of certain 
lands granted them by Solla; (2) that they be permitted to fortify Thy- 
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‘ics, and (3) that the Romans take into consideration their kindly disposed. 
chmrncter—H, Leouar, Basreligfe in the Museum at Conatontinapte (pl 
1x), ‘Two relieth are bere described. One, which hails from near Perga- 
mon, is a votive offering representing a horseman before an altar, where 
alto stunds a heavily-draped female figure, The horse and attendant of 
the lero stant ut one side, ‘The relief bears no inscription, but ita style 
indientes that it belongs to the end of the fourth century or the bexin- 
ning of tho third, ‘The second relief was brought from Kysikas in 1869. 
Its inmcribed with a fraymentary honorary decree nnd « heed in protle. 
‘This may be portrait, but it resembles 20 strongly the head of Pan on 
‘coins frum Pautikapaion as to suggest that the poreon honored was a resi- 
dent of that town, Possibly it was Leukon I, who was similarly honored 
by the Arkadians of Kreta nd whose date corresponds with the age of 
thie reliet—E, Lxauax, Tio Latin Inscriptions from Karyoton, These 
invoriptions were found in Jane 1880, and relate to the history of the 
quarries of Karystos—M. Houtmaux, Eiiet of King Antioohon IZ. This 
is an improved edition of the important inscription discovered at Durdur- 
kar in Phrygia in 1884, and publishod in the Bull. de corr. helléw., in 1885. 
—G. Covsi and G. Desenamrs, Letter of Dareion, won of Hystaspes, 
‘This inscription was discovered in April, 1886, at Dairmendfik, near the 
rou from Tralleis to Magnesia, and le now in the Louvre. It isin ebar- 
‘scters belonging to enrly imperial Gime, but would appear to be an au 
thentio copy of n letter written by Dareion to Gadates. In this letter 
Duteioe praises his eervant for having planted ta Asia Minor troes from 
beyond thy Kuphrates, but blames him for not having sufficiently respected 
the sacred gantenets of Apollon.—S. Rewwacm, Archaia datues of Kybele 
soosered at Kyme (pl. vist). Amongst the objects discovered by M. 
Reinuch wt Kyme in 1881, werw two figures of Kybele reproduced on pl. 
‘yatt. ‘These tigures ure closely related in type to theseated figures which 
lined the sacred avenue at Branchidai, though one is heew jn baareliof 
Terracotta figurines of this class re nusnoroue, but the most intoresting 
‘of such monuments are the 47 small calesroons figures in the museum of 
tarchsology nt Marseilles. ‘These would appear to have been brought 
from Phokaia or some other city of Asin Minor. ‘The Kybelo type. was 
used frequently for sepulehral monuments, and is ultimately of Baby- 
Jonian origin—S, Rewactr, Sopulshral Tuseriptions discovered at Kune, 
Six brief inseriptions from eepulelral stelai are here published. 
ALAS MARQUAND, 














ESHMEPIZ APXAIOAOFIKH. JOURNAL OF THE ARCHAOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY IN ATHENS. 1889. Nos. 1-4.—B. L Lroxannos, In+ 
scriptions of the Amphiaveion (contin.), No, 24, the earliest inscription 
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found fn the Amphiareion, is eut upon & Hermes, the head of which ie 
wanting: The hair fll over the breast in three curls on each aide, and 
down the back in a brond band of wavy locks, ‘The insoription, Sxpju~ 
£Bixon érolerey "AGevnios, gives the name of 4 new artist, No, 25, Diogenes, 
‘on of Aslelepiaides a Halicarnnasian, dedicated his brothor Herakleitos to 
Amphistnos. ‘Thoinjas, son of Telsikvates, the Sikyonin, made (the 
atue). ‘Thoinins is mentioned on the monument of Brutus, nnd Telsi- 
‘erates, son of Thoinias, on the monument of Sulla CEm.'Apy. 1885, np. 
103, 105; 1886, p, 55), No, 26 is w list of the eilverware of the god 
Atmphiarsos with the names of the donor, ‘The list was made whet 
Lyemndros was archon, Saon was priest of Amphiarnos, Hierokles son of 
Danarchos, Hieron on of Nikoblos, and Philfstides son of Thrason were 
hhiernrchs, ‘The date is nbout the sumo as that of several other inseriptions 
of the Amphinrclon, ‘This inxcription ie compared with several others, 
especially with CZ@, 1070. No, 27 ie m metope with the inscription N: 
‘it similar metopo with inscription [O is descrihed in “Edn.’Apyes 1885, yr. 
1A. If tho two belong to the same word, it might bo «eofipre)y oF, if 
ot, bepae]p, No. 28 in decree in honor of Pythiens, eon of Sosidemas, 
from Alopeke, who hail, as overseer of springs, robuilt the aprings of 
‘Auinwon and Amphinrnon, ‘The date is the archonship of Nikokrates, 
383 n.6, Nos. 20-98 are cut upon bron pedestals (wAaréa fuldpa) com 
posed of aoveral hocks or slabs: No. 29 containa eight honorary decreas 
Of the city of Oropos, the secon of which ix very fragmentary aud ia in 
Boiotinn dialeet; No, NO contains eight similar decrees besides dedieatory 
inscriptions of statues of Ptoion wad hie wifo Arivtontke dedicated rexpec 
tively by Aristonike and her daughter Timagorn; No. $1 contains the 
inveriptions (Ednu.'Apx., 1885, p. 107) rocording the dediention by De- 
rmokite of statues of her father and won, besides two honorary decreas of 
the Oropiane; No, 82 containg two honorary decrees of Oropos; No. 
roconle the dedication, by Mnasoas, of statues of his fhther Diodoros and 
‘his mother Phanesteate, and contains six honorary decrees of Oropos. 
‘Two othor poilstals are deseribe—Sr. A. Koumaxovpns, Inseriptions 
of Athens, Amorgos, and Gytheion. No. 1, a boundarystone found at 
Atwpelokepoi northeast of Athens, bears the iuseription Huepir: Aude: pic 
ayia: ays: 'A@waias, The charucters aro in part thavo in use before Ba 
Kleides, ‘The meaning of aye is unexplained, Zeus Meilichion appears 
fo have been x god publicly accepted in Athens, not merely worshipped. 
by private persona, ak Rowenrt (Bull, de corr, Aellén., 1889, p, 506 12) has 
suppored, No, 2, Tago. .*AAor «« «in two Tines on a fragmentary stele 
was found near the Akropolit, No. @ iva fmgmentary account of «ime 
‘ullding: the broken slab containing the inscription wus found in Athens, 
No, 4, an Attic inseviption of the fourth contury wc. (the place of its 
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discovery is unknown) record a decree in honor of some men who ‘had 
shown conrngo wgainst the enomy:: about half of tho inscription is want~ 
ing. For similar records, seo Bul de eorr, hellén,, vol. xtuy, p. 257 
‘Bay. 'Apy., 1888, p. 184; 1884, p. 135; 1887, p. 187, No. 
mentary Atic deere in honor of an Epidamnian and an Apollonis 
‘wus found in excavations near the A«idhipos"OAyas, No, 0, fragmentary 
inscription of the third ‘century , ©, records the dedication of phialat to 
Athena by slaves or motion who have escaped prosecution, Similar in- 
scriptions aro CLA, 11, 2, No, 776, 768, Addenda, 770% No. 7, Sie 
[xlarufitrow, ta inscribed on a hase or altar, in two lines, im characters of 
the pre-Christian Roman times. No.8, "Iraduats gevlou ‘Acrwdyondi, ot 8 
thaw of Pentelic marble, was found near the Olynpieion, as were also Now. 

9. No.6 imeribed on a enbie block, shows that w statue of Haring 
‘me sot up by the senate and people of tho Koropiiseans, the metropolis 
of the Kistai: a note concorning coins of Koropiewe ix nlded by 1. N. 
Shoronae, No, 10, n inscription from Amorgos, contains provisions re- 
garding a loan made, apparently by th city, to individuals: the insorip 
tion ie vory fragmentary, No, 11, .-. Aws Aanmie "HAdio(s) 'Aoxdymup 
deyciy ety, Sn inscribe! upon w small altar found at Gytheion—I, Ne 
Snonoxos, Analeeta Numismatien (pls 1,25 five outa). Pl gives 25. 
coins of Byzantion ; pl. 2 gives 27 coins of varions places and two en- 
yraved oma, The headings of the article are as follows: “The care 
(Wemazeia) of Eurypylos.” 'Keroown the mothor of Byzas."’ "To." 
“Poseidon.” "Byzaa"” “Mouument of Boliion the betnirs.” “The 
trophies in the Melion of Byzantion: Altar of thous Skedasios or Eke 
basion” "The so-called Kyprot of Byzantion = Statue of Artemis Lamps~ 
dephoros.” Coins of the Byzantians and of Rhoimetalkos,” "The raving 
Daphwe (Adve wawopéry) of the Kalcheslonians.” “Some other eoins 
of the Byzantians (golden horn, obelisk, Stratogos Leon, ete.” "Coin 
of tho Paiovian Laiainny.” "The Enxing Sea,” “Perseus and Andeo- 
moda (copy of a all-puinting)," "The Homeric pooms iu relation to 
the types of coins.” “Numismatic typet at pendants (dancing nymphs, 
Apollon wud Artemis, Kapanous and Pyle)” “River and Soa.” “ Phi- 
lippoupolis Trimontium.” “ Herakles aud Eehidna or Hydra.” Hera~ 
les nnd a seneity (drdvus Baiuwv).” “Epigraphy: of the cofne of the 
Byzantians.” "The word Pacvadowra as epithet of cities.” ‘The published 
nina are desoribed and discused in detail in connection with other mon- 
uments and anciont writer. —D. Primos, Archaic Heads from Eleusis 
(pla. 3, 4,5,6). Three heads ure published. ‘The firet has boen placed 
upon 1 torso in the Central Musoum in Athens. Tho statue represents 
female. ‘The thick hair, which shows remains of red color is arranged in 
‘lowe curls about the forehead, and, with tho exception of two locks behind 
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‘each ear, fale fo one broad mass behind ; a stephane confines the hair, 
‘passing over the top of the hea from en to ear; behind ench ear is hole 
for attaching something. The work is nseribwd to the end of the sixth or 
the begining of the ARK century xc, ‘The second head! resemblew shat 
from the Akropolis published in Egyj.'Apy., 1888, pl. 8 ; Jahrbuch, 1887, 
pl 1% ‘The hair isso arranged that no locks full over the brenst. "This 
head belongs to the anne period we the fet Tt hus beow injured by fire. 
‘The third head ie assigned to the middle of tho sixth eontury x. ce Ibis 
compared with that in the Ranpin collection (Rayet, Mouuments de Cart 
antique, pl. 18), ‘The persin represented is a boy or youth. ‘The hair ie 
arranged in corkaorew curla all nbout the head, and is coufined by a band 
about the crown, Thir head hus been somewhat injured nnd dofieed, A 
fourth lewd is described, much smanller chun the others (b life size), and 
Tike them belonging to the period of ripe archaiem. ‘Thie heail also hae 
sutiored from fire—Com. Tsousras, Invvatigations in Lakoniht anit the 
Tih of Bapheion (pls. 7, 8% 10; cat), In March, 1889, the writer 
‘wus sent by tho archiralogical fociety'to excavate the tomb at Bapbelon 
(Vaplis) und at the sue time to make investigations in the weighhor~ 
‘howd in search of othor romaine of the same excly period. On 'the site of 
‘Therapnal, wear she temple of Menchue, fragments of Mykonainn vases 
were found, but excavations lel to no results. Near Amyklai were dis 
fsovired two Lomb dug iu the earth, like those of Spata and Nauplia. On 
tho hill called Puleopyrgos, litle south of the tomb of Rapieian, fmg- 
mente of Mykensian pottery and a fow stono utensils wore found. A 
beehive tomb (riqor Oudwrss), like that of Menidi waa opened at Avkina 
(or Arkinni) in the Tayyotos Mts, near Arna, about six hours southwest 
ff Sparta. ‘The length of the devas is 2485 m., the depth of the stomion 
2,80 mite width about 0.78 un, ite height 1.10 to 1.30 ui; Ue tholon is 
4.70 10, in diasneter, and tho walle tre preserved tow height of about S75 
‘ws. Bor bout 0.86 oF 0.00 m, the building is cylindrical, and above thie 
the walle converge in tho waunl way. ‘The stones are small and wahoo. 
Ashen were not foutnl in the tomb; bones and teeth were found, 
Uhese; the tomb contained five white stone bends, » polished elliptienl 
‘Mone without carving, a gold ornament vimtlar to that in Menidi ( Kup- 
pelgr. & Man, ple 10), a eopper nal, and fragmenta of pottery without 
Oruawent. The opinion is expressed that the names Arkina and Arua 
fire aucient. Arna oocurs nleo in Bototia und ‘Thessaly. “The-nnolont i 
Iuubitante of Arkina wud the veighborhood were probably Minyaus, ‘The 
tom) at Baphoion ne attrmeted the attention of many travellers, The 
‘drome Yooks toward th ena, and ih 29.80 mn. Tenth, Ita wiht ts 8.45 
mi, before the slomion, 3.14 mw. at a distance of 29.10 m, from the stomion, 
the point where the right yall crises, In the domo were found teaces of 
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eonls, two leaves of gold, n fragment of electri, and many fragments 
of pottery, partly unadorned, partly adorned with figures of th: Myke 
niaian epoch, The stomion is {lk preserved ; the Tintel his fallen, and the 
stones which formed it have boon broken up and removed. ‘The lower 
width of the somion ix 1,93 m.; ite depth at tho bottom, 4.56 m.; Ite vides 
aro of lange hewn atones, Extending ncrow the stomion is w pit 1.00 to 
1.80 m, wide and 1,00 m. deep. At the bottom of this pit yas m layer of 
hes, but nothing further was found in itexcept earth wnd rubbish. ‘The 
tholos is 10.15 ts 10.85 an, in dinmeter : its floor is uneven, covers with 
‘ath mixed with ashes, and charred bones were found scattered about, as 
‘Wore tlso various objects of gold, alver, copper, and atone. ‘To the right 
‘of the contre i a pit or grave 225 m. long, 1.10 im, wide, and 1 sn, deop: 
thy sides arp furmed by stuall slabs pluced horizontally upon each other, 
the top and bottom by-larger slabs, Bones wero not found in the grave, 
nor sere nsbes or cluircoal. Various objects wore found bere. Plates 7 
and! 8 represent numerotis onmmenta.iid utensils of various wetala place 
10 represents forty engraved stones (Zyelsteine), most of whicl were found 
ia the grave, though many objects of various kina, including Mykeniaian 
pottery, were found on the floor of the halo, Plate 9 represents, in wilt, 
the most striking objects found in the grave. ‘Thess are two golden cups 
With figures in repuowé. [Bor 8 description of these euye, see News, pp. 
BT1-2], Besides tho cups, other objects represented on thes plates new de- 
seribed in detail —D, Pnirtes, Exeacution of Ancient Tomba at Elewaia 
(Gets). Tn tho Mpaxrcd. ris 'Apy. "Exup,, 1884, pp. 83-7, the writer re- 
ported the discovery of vory ancient tombs in w field on the routliern slupe 
of tho hill of tho akropolis nt Bleusis (report here copied). Several of 
those tonibs have been exonvated and are hore described. ‘They are rect- 
angular and of proper size for the reception of human bodies. In these 
graves woro found hunian remains with charred wood. In some, the 
Vodies appear to have been buried, in others not, In one grave the corp 
poate to havo boot Iaid wot atraighit nor upou its back, but upan ite side 
‘with bent legs, Remning, mainly akulls, of children were found in jare 
‘of Mykenalan style, Some other archaic vnses wore found, and also vome 
‘objects of metal, Another tomb wns excavated undarneath an ancient 
Wall, In this were unhurt hones anid pottory almost all of Mykonaian 
siyle, though some pieces approach the “goometrio” style. Beehive 
tombe have not been found nt Eleusis—L. N, Snonoxos, Supplements to 
the Book™ Nieminnatique de ta Grate abnelenne” (pla, 11, 12, 19), Sixty 
nine Cretan coins are published and steseribed. ‘Then the weiter lait been 
unkbletoincorpornteintothedlmst part of hisbook. ‘They ropresent the coin 
age of Anopolis, Apollonia, Aptorn, Arkadin, Arsinog, Achain, Chorsone 
cw, Knows, Kydonia, Eleutheriusi, Eranos (or Ertaia or Erytth 
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‘Eltyna, Gortyna, Hierapyina, Hyrtakina, Itanos, Lappa, Lisos and Hy 
taking, Lyttos, Olovs, Orion, Phaistos, Phalastrna, Polichna, Polyrenion, 
Praisos, Rhankos, Rhithymna, Sybrits, Tylisos, Thenai (2), and, from 
Roman times, Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, 


HAROLD S, FOWLER, 








YAHRBUCH D. K. DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
You TV. Nod. 1889.—F. Havre, Marble Throne fram Solunto (8 ents). 
Fragments of w leg of throne and of a footstool are published and die- 
cuised. The leg was described by Serrudifulen (Abeti 1 Yo Ble 
39, cenné ugli evan dell antion Solunto, pl. 4) and Semper (Sti, 1 p.A13) 
fue part of a eandelabrum, The fgments aro richly adorned. | Where 
the crcesbars joined the leg are reliefe representing (1) an semed warrior 
crowned by a Nike, while at his other side atands a figure like Venus Gen- 
trix, nnd (2) three draped ferunlo figures. ‘The footstool rested upon Jions 
paws above which ure Tiou-heuds. ‘The front and sides of the footetool 
‘wory carved in relief. ‘The four dancing Nikai an the throne of Zeus at 
Olympia oocupied the position held by the friexe on tho throne-leg feo 
Solunto.—H, Hevpestaxx, Homerio Representations on Vases (pl. 102 2 
cuts), ‘The front painting of « krater (uso a colonnette) from Vulet 
fs published (coll Jutta, No. 412, Citol Jatta, p. 152 £). The yuse bes 
Tongs to tho period of the Dindochoi. ‘The back was adorned with three 
draped youth. On the front a richly-draped seated female figure is 
represented, She holde's child on her kuses, Before her stands « loig- 
hhaired warrior. He has on high Inced boots, and about his loins au apron 
like girdlo, Tn his let hand he holds « shield and two spears, With hie 
tight hand he hobs his erested helmet toward the child who is trying to 
reach ft. Behind the seated figure stands» young. warrior dressed in a 
cchitow and high laced boots. He is taking off his sword, having already: 
laid sside his shiold and pilos, ‘This is only a genroscone, but the axtst 
‘wae under the influmnco of the Homeric description of Hektor's parting 
from Andromache, ‘The sume remark syplics to the vaso in the British 
Musoum No. 418 (Journ, Hell. Shudiea, 2x, p. 118). Monuments with 
representations of the Homerie scene are mentioned, ‘The front painting, 
of n second krater of about the same period, aleo from Vulel (eas a gol 
onnetie, Guat, Jota, ». 084 f, No. 170%, back adorned with three denpedt 
youths) is published. In the middle stands long-haired witrior with 
spear and shield. “He wours a scarf which pusses ovor his left shoulder 
and is contined at the waist by 4 belt, leaving the ends free, He is about 
to Kill au enomy who kneels before him (at the right). Behind the cen- 
tral figure (at the left) is tan bound to a tree, ‘The scene represented 
fs the rage of Ackilleas after the death of Patroklos, nu the artist apy 
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pears to have heen influenced hy the Homeric description of the death 
of Lykaon, A similar representation is found on w vase, the present fute 
of which is unknown, published by Passi, Piet. Kte., 256. The chief 
painting of  black-igared hiydrin from Etruria (Bull del Inet, 1648, 
p. 75 f= Arch: Zig, 1843, p. 141; Overbeck, Sugenbreis, p.AN8, 133) is 
published. A chatiot is represented, to which two horses are harnessed, 
‘These are held by a bearded man ins long garment, while two nude men 
are bringing two more horecs. A bearded, hald-headed mun is mounting 
tho chariot. Behind him stands x bearded man in Phrygian costume. 
‘Tho inscription seen to read Tips xadée. ‘The soene may refer only in 
‘a general way to tho Trojan war, or it may represent Priam about to de- 
part to ransom Hektor—G. Tuxv, Arrangement of the Eastern Pediment 
Of the Temple of Zevin at Olympia (pls. 8,4; plan; 20 cuts). “Atl previous 
discussions of this subject are considered, including that of J. Bix (Journ, 
Hal. Stul., x, 1889, p, 98 if), whieh is treated in an appendix, The are 
rangement previously proposed by the writer is retained without change 
‘except that the female figures of the central group change pluces, the one 
which wns formerly called Hippodameia hing now called Sterope and 
‘ice terea, and that, behind the horses, chariots of approprinte atzo are i 
troduced, ‘The introduction of chariots beings the figures towant the cor 
ters nearer toonch other. The interchange of the female figures ix adopted 
frow Studniceka, ‘The arguments urged in opposition to this arrangement 
are answered! by an elaborate discussion of the circamstances und positions 
in which the fragments were fiund, and the writer's conchusione are stip- 
ported by carofal examination und measurements of the fragments them- 
xilyes. Tn spite of the faot that the seated nud crouching. figures of this 
pedimont are mere genre-figures, the corner figures are still regarded mx 
representations of Kindeos and Alpheios., So the name Kephisos is re- 
tnined for the corresponding figure in the pediment of the Partbonon. 
‘The pediment of Olympia is disoussed in its relation to those of the Par~ 
thenon nnd of the tomplo at Aigina, and is declared to stand nearer to thet 
‘of Aigina. —Anowkovoasonen ANzeioen (Supplement to the Jahrbuch). 
Revont or rte Meerixa o Genstaxs Privovoowrs as Scrootares 
tt Girlits, Oot. 1-5. There, O, Richter spoke of the care with which 
archeological interests are regarded in the present changes in Rome; R. 
Pirider spoke on the date of the Laokodn group, which he considers Hel- 
Ienistic; A. Cones, on the archicological institute and the gymmasia: 2 
Becker, on portraits of Livy; O. Rowbach, on the Temple of Diana at 
Nomi; A. Conse, on the Elgin collection at Broom Hall; K. Wernieko, 
‘on Greek fables relating to bulls; R. Engelnann, on the vwse-painting 
Mon, lal? Tnat,, x1, ple 835 R, Forder, on various representations of the 
Laokoin; Th, Schreiber, on the gods of Alesandrin; H. Z. Urtichs, om» 
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marble torso of Herakles and tho hydes (Plin, xxxrv. 69); O. Richter, 
‘on the Capitotino plan of Rome; Mf. Mayer, on the relutions of Grock- 
Heathen and Christian dragon-slayers—Rrvonne or Mixerivas oF une 
Anno. Socrery iy Bruty, 1889. Prnevany, Wileken,on the Hellen 
istic Portraits found in Egypt; Curtius, on the Chalkotheke on the Akto- 
polis; liamann, on the date of the lange relief of the Palazzo Spada; 
Griltner, on technical peculiarities of the art of Praxiteles—Mancn. 
Robert, on  vase-painting representing Theseus with Poseidon at the 
Hotton of the ses (in the last number of Muvoo Ltaliano), adding « dite 
‘ustion of vatious mythologio questions; Trendelenburg, on the figure of 
4 youth in m reprewntation of the ame noene on w wareophagus; Cwvetiie 
(nd Grae) on tho palaistra at Olympia; Herrmann, on the temples of 
Kypros; Conse, on a Roman sepuleral relief in Bokarest, with remarks 
by Robert and Furtwanglor ; w report was read from C: Hivmans, on 0 
strcophagus in Pergamou.—Arnr., Puchatein, on the gods in the Perga- 
mene gigantomachin; (2, Hiraehfeld, on the second volume of the Lykitcke 
Reisen, auxt on tho development of the Tonio alphabet; Frtwingler, on 
Montalius, Civiization of Sweden in Houthen Timer and Bromautlern én 
Eqypten, on Linchke, Aus der Unterwolt, on Holfiuann, Apollo Kitharidon, 
on the stitue of'a hoy from the Alropolis and another statue of a buy in 
‘Bom, oo a Hornies statuy in Florence, and on the Euboulous head of 
Praxiteles; Boh/qu, ou the hero Butes and the Francois yase—May. 
Kern, on the vasee of the Theban Kabirions Wileken, an Greek ostralks- 
literature from Beypt; Cortius, on the topography of Olyimpin ; Wersiehe, 
‘on several vawe-painthige; Cine, on & painting in Sehwerin.—Jsi 
Wernicke, on inscriptions from the Akropolis; Robert, on Gorytoe of 
Nikopolis, with romarks upan ancient painting and soulpture—JuLa. 
Dinpfed, on the atest excavations ua the Akropolie; Frtuingler, on 
Flinders Patrio, Naukvatis,part 1; Lehfeld, on tho literuture concerning. 
the Rowan monument wt Schweinschiod—Novastnnn. A lettor from 
Wilchon on two feagmonts of papyrus found by Flinders Petrie nowr 
Hawara, The toxt is publinhed with remarks, The frugments belong 
Apparuntly to n description not of Sicily, ax Sayeo (in Flindore Petrie, 
Hlavsdra, Bich and Avvinoe, p. 28) thinks, bat of Attika; Tren, on the 
Enstorn Postiment at Olympia (eomarke by sun articlé of terrae 
cotta from tho Rowan Vininncium war declared by Graof wnt Engel- 
ann to be part of a tilervof—Acguuarioss or rmx, Muacuats oP 
Axriquirtia ix Graotasy, ut, Dresden (contin.). 60 cuts. 35 Greek 
terracotta, 200 torracottas and 8 terracotta beads trom ‘Tarentum, 58 
votiveoferings to gods of healing, 14 other terracottas from Maly, 62 
utensils, Jampe, ete, of terracotta, besides a grent number of fragments, 
all wlarned with relief, 18 puintes! vases of various styles, U objects (rings, 
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ea) of gold and silver, a large number of seals and gems (neurly 100), 
8 votive figures and 3 other objects of tin, nnd lead, 11 objocta of enrved 
ono boniies pine und fragments, objects from n grave in the Vigna Rie 
bultano (0 numbers described in Bull, dell’ Inat., 1882; p. 242 if.) —1v. 
Slutigart, Royal Collection of Antiquitie, Round stone table froin Bie 
ingen, fragmont of wosiie from Rottenburg, a numbor of gilded bronze 
letiors from near Grating, the eollection of Colonel v, Wundt consisting 
‘of about 400 objects comprising small bronzes, vases, terracottar and 
amiall Yorks in marble. This collection is to bo divided between the 
tuyal collootion nt Stuttgart and the nrchiwologieal eabinet of the univer- 
sity of Tihingen. ‘The genuineness of samo of the objects ia doubtful. 
Hanover. ‘Tho Kester Muscum was opened Nov. 1, 1889, Most of the 
objects i the miaseum were collected hy Augast Kostner, who lived in 
Rome from 1817 until 1853. ‘They const of (1) Egyptian stelas, sepul- 
eral figures, vases, bronzes, carabae, titensils, fe, and» part of w papy= 
‘rus Book of the dead, (2) Greek and Etruscan vases (0 buechero vases and 
ammmber of Greek painted vases), besides a great number of Roman vases, 
) terracottas (x number of * Campana-relief," about 20 statuettes, wud 
soins tiles, ee), (4) over 300 lamps, (3) number of bronze, (8) gold 
‘omamenta, rings, ec, (7) Tesserne described by Henzen, Mon. dell: Ina, 
1v, 1848, pls. 62, 53, (8) sk from Sicily and Lower Italy, Roman. 
from the exeliest to Byzantine times, (8) about 1000 cut stones and 600 
“pasten."—v1. Chweel. 28 vases, chiefly aryballoi, and two fragmants of 
‘w breastplate (2 outs)—vit. The Collections of Antiquitice in Western 
Germany, Mes. Marble bust of the so-called dying Alexander, « coun: 
Corfeit inseription by Boissard. Menuheint, Part of a so-called altar of 
four gods from near Heidelberg, Homburg. 8 iron utonsila, ‘Wiesbaden, 
4 doll’s utensils of clay from Cologne, « glass goblet with high foot and 
chickens of tormeotta from Maifeld, | Speyer. Romusn romaine at Blics 
Aalieim and Kroimbuch have been exeavated, ‘The museum has acquired 
two exuestrian statues of sundatone from Broitfurt, « browe wagon-pole. 
head from Elsenbérg? Worms, Roman graves and buildings have been 
exeavated. ‘The museum his acquired: an ultar of four god, nsoulptured 
drum of a column, serpent’s hody, « bearded head with « garland, « 
‘sont ani sheath, a lamp, soveral amiber objects, some ancient silver 
spoons, a silvor pin and silver ring. Mains, 30 graves have been opaned 
in which 68 glamor nnd some gold beads wore found, ‘Two gravestones 
hhave reliofsand inscriptions, ‘The museum has further acquired two iron 
tools, n broneo fslictall, a statuotto of a dwarf, a fhw terracotta ex-votos, 
Trier, Rorann buildings and mosaics have boon Iuid bare. Acquisitions 
ais inscriptions, three relief bronze Apollo statuette, a bronze pedestal 
with inscription, Qolegne. 8 inseriptions.—Kevort Pro Ti: VON 
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Waoser'scusy Koxerserner or sme Usivenerre Wonzucns (by 
HAL. Urls). The relief Mon. and Ann. del? ut, 1856, p. 29, pl 5 
(Overbeck, Kisnstnwth. Atlas, pl, 2, No. 48) has disappeared: 1 cast of it 
‘exists in Warzburg, and is bere described and discussed —From Nonra- 
nx Face (MM. Mayer). Tho Panckoucke collection of vases is now in 
Bouloguesur-Mer. ‘The eatalogue contains 419 numbers but docs not 
entirely agree with the collection in ite present condition. Many of the 
yyases are here briely dewribed —News ov rae Iverrrvre—Nores To 
‘HE Pnticarions oF vue verrrure. E. Ftbrioiua discuss the mar 
‘ket fuilding at Atinds with reference to Trémanx, Exploration archéo- 
logique en Asie Mineure (cut); F. Hauser discuses the peaition of the 
s-cilled “ Narciao;” H, Heydemann discusses the bull of Tiryusin con- 
tection with a similar representation on a gem in his collection (cut). 
‘The man above the bull is not « daimon but the driver of the ball awk- 
wardly ropreentel—Brstiookarny.—INDEX.  WAKOLD X, FOWLER, 





YOURNAL ASIATIQUE. Feb-March. 1800.—E. Sisxanr, Notes on 
Tndinn Bpigraphy. 11. Some Trdo-Bactrion monuments, All the monu- 
ments here noticed come from tho region of the Yuzufeais on the north 
hank of the river of Kabul, belong to the sume period, are interrelated, 
and are now all in the museum of Lahore. There are three inscriptions, 
in Indo-Bactrian characters, very valuable for this obscure branch of Ln 
ian Epigraphy. No, 2 alone is inedited ; the others have been imper- 
feetly published, No, 1 is ealled the inscription of Tubhti-Bahi: of Journ, 
Rog. An Soe, new ser. ¥, p. $76 ayy. aid Archarol. Survey, vol. 111, p.58, Tt 
contains « vutive formula, and is dated from the year 26 of the reign of 
King Gudupharas, the year 103 of the continuous era. This, according 
to the general ncceptation, would place thie inscription in the firt centary 
4p, No.2 is also 2 votive inseription of lew length dated in the year 68 
of the era. No. 3 is of extremely difficult interpretation. 1, Statues of 
‘Sikri, Exeuvutions conducted by Captain Desne at Siri, near the famous 
ruins of Takht-i-Bahi and Jamalgarhi, brought to light some Greco-Budd- 
hicscalptures of extreme interes to which attention hus already been called 
in this Journal (pp. 179, 331). The phototype plates of two of them, here 
‘given, aro sufficient to indicate the general style of them all. The religious 
Duildings discovered are like those of Jamalgerhi. ‘The statue of Buddha 
‘was pluced in one of the niches arranged within the encircling walls, The 
other statues ware placed in like manuer or on the platforms. The atatues 
iNustrated aro carved iuaxchistousstineof dark-bluecolor: thatof Buddha 
‘iy 2 f.8) ine. high, the other is 3 ft. § in high. Both are in good condi- 
tion. Buddha is seated croslegged, in a meditative attitude, with a lange 
tnitubus, and thé dru between his eyes. But it is Buddha before the bodhi, 
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in a terrible conditian of emacintion aud weakness the hones, muscles aod 
vyoine standing out in high relief, ‘The busrelief on the base shows western 
influeuce more distinctly ; it represents fire-worship, aud the sniall figures 
are quite in the usual style of GreooBuddhic reliefs. Western influence 
is still more evident In the second figure, which is dificult to identify, It 

tinding femile figure carrying thees children, one ux wich shoulder 
ani a third, supported by her right arm, to which she is giving suck. The 
‘heuddress and the crown encircling it huves classic aspect, though the rest 
of the attire is Indian, ‘The influence exercised on India by Hellenic art 
a carly as the time of the Seloucidas and the Greek kingdom of Buetriann 
is shown by the coinage. “But only at Amrivutt is eluate influence shown 
0 clearly i to be universally granted. ‘Tho art of the Northwest shows 
its western crigia in muy ways, and oven the iconography of Buddha as 
it mppears ut Amravatt betrays this origin. These Aumitvatl works date, 
‘apparently from the second eemtiry Act.,and aro the latest that show this 
elissic influence, ‘The statues of Sikri arw considerably earlier. They may. 
be connected with the inscriptions mentioned abave, two af which a 
to date frum the fist century a.p, It is with the names of Goudophares 
and Kanishkn that one is inclined to connect these sculptures. Iu this 
connection, it is suggested that their types may have an Iranian origin, 
spreml by the Parthion dynasty. ‘The final conclusion i, that we know 
of two phases of classic influence upon India, (1) one partial and indirete, 
of which the Silri sculptures are examples; (2) later, one stronger aud. 
Airovt, exemplified ut Amnivat—James Darmreren, The great in- 
scription of Kandahar. ‘This isn important contribution to the knowl 
‘edge of the Mussulman epigraphy of Afghanistan, ‘The part of the vita- 
del at Kandahar where the inseriptions nre placed is thus described by Dr. 
Bellow in 1857: “On x rock, between two crumbling towers, isa stairway 
of forty stops that leas to a rock-chamber; at ita entrance, to the right 
and lei, is w lifesize crouching looped. The whole is eut-in the ealeare- 
‘owe rock and is aaid to have occupied seventy men nine years ‘The cham- 
ber is bow-hapedt and dome-roofed, ... Ite inner walle are covered with 
fuscriptions eut in rulief of fine work and said to have occupied the wrtist 
four years.” In reality, the inscribed matter consists of a number of fode- 
penilent invcriptions, The first part dates from the Great Mogul Sultan 
Babar nnid relates how, om Sept, 6, 1522, the emperor Babar took Kanda- 
har,and, the same year, onfered to be earved in thie rock a monument to 
commemorate this conquest; this was executed in five years under the 
rection of the prince royal Kimrin, governor of Kandahar, and was 
fished in 1526-27. ‘Tho taking of Kandabur formed the tiring point 
in Bibat’s romantic career, and consequently in the history of India, na it 
made powible the foundation of the Empire of the Great Mogul. The 
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seoand part of the insoription dates from the time after Babar’s death, 
when ono of his four sons, Mirza Askari, wus governor of Kandahar, in 
the yenrs botween {%7-9, ‘Then the inscription changes character. It 
skips over soventy years into the reign of the Etaperor Akbar and the 
‘years 1556-1605; it is not official hut the work of » courtier, the object 
boing to indicate the vicissitudes of Kandahar from Babar to Akbar, to 
enumerate the provinces in Akbar’s dominions, and to wake w persons 
pall: The composer thervof, Mir Magdm, is known as a poot and historian 
‘and 4 a skilled composer of inscriptions. At Ryde 








MITTHEILUNGEN D. K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN  INSTITUTS. 
ATHENISCHE ASTHEILUNG. Vol. XIV. No. 8 1889.—E. Kercn, 
The Drawings of Ciriacusin the Codex Barberini of Géuliano di San Gallo. 
‘The drawings in this cortex are all by Giulinno, only the titles being by 
hie con Francesco, All the drawings of Gresk monuments are copied 
from Cirinous except the ground-plan on fol. $2, which is an arbitrary 
‘reconstrction of some building. ‘The drawings of Cirincus represent: one 
of the Atlantee of tho so-called porch of the giants (fol. 27); St. Sophia; 
tw Neroid floating ubove the water ; two atelai with Corinthian eapitals, one 
of which tins the inseription O20, 587; the Parthenon (Laborde, Athevies 
4, p. 82), and the portal of Hadrian's aqueduct ; ruins of Pleurou, Kaly- 
don, Nikopolis, Argos Amphilochikon, Azylea, Delphi, Lebndeiay 
Eretrin (fol. 28); three architraves with the inscription CLG, 1298, which 
set gpon two Corinthian columns, while the deaving of the statue on the 
fionuinent of ‘Thrasyllns is inserted in the gute-like building thus formed ; 
the Olympieion with eleven columns; the choregic inscription of ‘hrasylo 
the monument of Philopappos; the “ tower of the winds;” the lion now 
Defore the arsenal in Venice; the ruina of two round towers of square 
stones; & wall with two towers and a gate; 4 chair: » number of architec 
tural fragments; partofan aqueduct; further walls and fragments (fol. 20). 
‘Many of these are without any hint of their provenance, others have titles 
showing that they are from Athens, the Peiraious, and other places. —H. 
G. Loris, The Sanctuary of Artemis newr Antikyra (pl. 7). Pausanias 
(%.37, 1) mentions a sanctuary of Artemia to the right of Antikysa, This 
is found on a peninsula on the northern side of Mt. Kephali. The ver- 
tical side of the rock is smoothed in the form of « temple-front about 8,50 
met. wide. Niches in the wall were for votive offerings This seems to 
hhave constituted the primitive sanetuary, though st some tine & building 
(part of the foundations of which is preserved) wae built gut from the 
rock. The sanctuary had » poribolos. Two-fragmentary inseriptions are 
given, upon one of which Is the nate Artemia—E, Parensxs, Protection 
‘againet Bird, On the uppor side of projecting parte of the iietoper of 
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Olympia are holes which have been explained as serving to aid in the ad- 
Justment of the Sgures, ‘Thess aro now explained asthe holes in which 
‘metal forks were fastened to keep birde away from the sculptures. A fork 
Of this kind fs still in place on a tile from Caere, and other Italian tiles 
show traces of this kind of protection. Passoyes in the on of Euripides 
‘how that eare waa taken to keep bitds away from the soulptured adornment 
of temples —C, Ccnontes, Inueriptions from Asia Minor. 40 inscriptions, 

re published. 18 are from Bithynia, 9 from Mysia, 18 froin Lesbos, (14 
‘yom Mytilone, 4 from Eresos). ‘The inweriptions are yepulehral and dedi- 
tory, including alsa fragments of decrees and (from Lesbor) w frag. 
Wyentary fist ofnames. All are of comparatively lute date—P. Wonrees, 
Aybousian Vases from northern Greene (pls. $11). Pro-Hellenic gravee 
‘yar Volo in the form of chambers about 2 m, square and 1.50 m. high, 
‘with stone walle and ceilings,are described. Vases from these graves are 
poblished and described. "They belong to the Mykenaian style. A vase 
fs desoribed which belong to n diffrent class, resembling the vases with 
geonietric adornment found near the Tymba of Dimini, Similar graves 
hear Antikyra in Phokis are described. Perhnps those graves mark the 
site of the ancient Medeon (Pausanins, x, 36.6). Mykeuaian vases are 
anit to have been found in these tombs—J. Sraveowsxt, The Akropuia 
in arly Byzantine times (9 cuts). The Parthenon wae probably trans 
formed into a Christian chureh about 435 a. n,, dedicated probably to 
St. Sophia. In the tenth century the church wns dedicated to the Virgin, 
Postibly because it contained the portrait said to be the work of St. Luke, 
‘The portrait may havo been placed thero when the bishop tool possession 
of the Akropolis, which may have boon in 662 when Constans ID visited 
Athens, By “Early Byzantino” times the period is meant which centres 
about the time of Justinian, and ends apparently with the time of the 
iconoelasts. ‘The forms of architectural members are in the fourth cen- 
tury entirely antique, Corinthian and composite eapitils in the Roman 
‘manner. In the fifth century variations ure frequent, Tetween the eap. 
ital nnd the arcbivolt a block (Kopitelikiepjer) is inserted which seems 
to be a remnant of tho ancient architrave. ‘The acanthus leaves hein to 
take a thick form with incised edges (jet wnd eaekig). Capitale of these 
forms ftom Ravenus, Constantinople, and elmewhere are discussed, On 
the Akropolis, in the Ston of Hadrian, in Proveas, Chalkis, Argos, Alero- 
Korinthus and elsewherein Greece, capitals and architectural ormamentanre 
found watch show that Greece took part in the development of Byzantine 
architecture. It uppears, however, tht Christian buildings on the Akro- 
polis were not begun before Theodosius IL—G. Trew, On the Eastern 
Pediment at Olympia (cut), B, Greet (Mitth,, xttr, 402) saye that the 
hoa assi ned by Trou to the knecting girl (0) belongs to the kneeling hoy 

u 
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(2), that assigned to the kneeling boy (#) to the Kneeling man (¢), and 
the bend from n metope (Avagr., 1, pl. 11) iam male head and belongs 
toHoraklee. All these astertions are eombated, und a correction of Treu's 
previous views concerning the thstening of the head of the kneeling boy 

. i nwde—G. Tune, On the Graceatome of Metrodoros from Chios, Stud- 
trioska (AMith, xis, 160) thinks that the roughened front of this stone 
aa not painted, ‘The opinion is here advances that it was adorned with 
‘neolored painting of the deceased. Comparison with a lato Thessalian 
relief in Berlin (Coll, Sabourotf, vignetto in text to pl. 38) aupports this 
opinion. —W. Doneve.y, Ohalhothek and Brganetemple, "The. w. part 
‘of the Akropolis ix divided into three terraces, Tt has boon genorally 
‘mupponcd that & temple of Athena Engune stood on the middle terrace. Tt 
is here shown that ueither inscriptions nor Paus., 1. 24. prove the ex 
Ttence of auch a temple. The middle terrace was divided from the pee: 
tinct of Artomie Brauronia by & portico which fuced tho west and offired 
‘solid wall to the middle terrace. A brond flight of steps connected the 
middle terrace with that upon which the Parthenon standa ‘Tbe south- 
fern part of the middlo terruce was ocenpiod by a buildinig about 41 mot. 
ong (from east to west) and 15 met. deep. ‘The back of this building wn 
‘built agninst the southern wall of the Akropolia, In front of the building 
‘wns portico 8.5 met. deep, Only foundations of this building have ben 
founil This building cannot have been a temple on account of ite shapo 
‘and dimensions Of all the rains on the Akropotis, this aycroes best with 
what is known of the Chalkothek. The existencs of the Chalkothek at 
this point shows that there seas n0 temple of Exyane—Mieomianies. Js 
HE. Mononwaxx, Addenda to Vol. XH, p. 108 ff. Notes aw corrections 
on nities of inscriptions from Asia —A. E, Koxtoumox, An unpublished 
Tuscription of Kolophon. The inscription (om a jar) reads “Ext Aewdrrov 
‘Aip=puo, 30dow by Aupidxon—A. E. Koxerounos, Inscription af Magneria 
‘wu the Moiandros. ‘The inscription publishes! in the ’Apuorda No. 1077 
‘anal Bull de corr, hellén., x11, p. 82 ia republished. It records w locree 
in honor of Tiberiue Claudine Tyrannus —B, Guaxe, The Printing of 
the Nike of rchermos (cut). On the lefl-side of this figure are trees of 
omamentation which make it not improbable that the clothing of the 
‘whole upper part of the body was covered with x pattern of circles and 
sewicircles—P. Wourens, Inseription jeom the Dionyyiae Theatre (fue 
simile). Fragments of an inscription found in 1586 supplement CLA, 
1,1, p. 88, 316, 317, Tho entire inscription reads “ley “Farvias det 
*Anpomréhexai NeiBias eat "TouNa(s), with the name Sadeivon written above, 
‘The cult of Heatia on the Akropolis is new, The priestess of Hestin seems 
tw havo bad charge of the worship of Livia and Julin—LrrenaTune— 
Drscoventes (see ews), 
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No. 4—A. Scuveren, Vase of Xenobler and Kletsophos (pla 13, 14; 
‘wo clita), The exenvations earried om by the German Institute in the 
Diouysing theatre in February and March of 1889 beought to light a 
variety of terracottas, bronzes, ete, but the chief importance belongs to 
fragments of pottery. These belong to various styles, Mykenaian, orien- 
fulixing, Corinthian, black-fgured and red-fgured, Some fragments of 
Paouthensic mnphorwe and of tlat yas in the manner of Tleson were 
found. The red-fgured technique ix represented by about 25 fragmenta, 
all ay early as 450 0, Youthful figures after the manner of tho circle 
of Epiktotos ary represented, along with various ornaments. One frag 
‘ment bes the head of  rivergod to whom a cup is offered. The most 
important vase ie an oenochos with trefoil opening. Almost tho entire 
‘vase ie preserved, though much broken. On the front af the vase seven 
iore or less naked men are engaged in a drunken carouse about a kriter. 
‘The inscription reads Xerox Ades: KAdrogos and, separated from these names: 
‘ug well as from ench other, tho words éeolurer aud ypagures, ‘The thirteen 
‘known vases of Xenoklos are all tasse (echalen), some with mere inseripy 
tions, other adorned with figures of youths riding on horseback ot hippa- 
lektryom, tows of animals, sirens and mythological persons, All thie ix in 
marked opposition to the representation on this new vase. ‘The free style 
of the new vase is also very different from that of Xenoklos as hitherto 
known, This vaso belongs to the last creations of the black-figured style, 
‘aod shows that alongside of tho earliest red-figared vases thero existed 

red vases painted in a free and epirited manner, ‘The painting 
of thin vase niuxt be attributed rather to Kleophos than to Xenokles— 
Ap. Micuaxtis, The Date of the Rebuilding of the Temple of Potiaa in Athena 
(cut). Ta 1885 a new fragment of the nocount of expenses for rebuilding 
this texuple was found (Mitth, 1888, p. 229 £; Aedrior, 1888, p. 87 ff); 
Bert. phil. Woek,, 1888, p. 1257 £). This fragmunt mentions blocks of the 
tympana and other portions of the upper part and roof of the building, 
showing that it was approaching completion. In connection with the 
earlier fragments, this part of the account makes it probable that the 
‘building was Gnished in the summer of 408 n.c. In the earliest frag- 
went of the recount, various blocks are mentioned ws partly finished and 
reudy to be pot in place. ‘This shows that the work of building had boca 
suddenly interrupted. ‘The most probable date for thie interruption ix 
419 n. 6, whon Dekeleia was fortified and the Sicilian expedition eamie 
to a disastrous close. The work was taken up agnin in 409, Tt mast 
have been begun some time befare 418, probably in the years of campara- 
tive quiet after the peace of Nikins, The balustrade of the temple of 
Athons Nike is assigned to the same period, about 420 —W. Jepuce, 
Olymon, Nine new inscriptions are published, which the writer in com- 
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pany with F. Winter found in the summer of 1887 au hour and a half 
north of the ancient Mylasa. ‘The inscriptions are ext in blocks whieh 
‘eam to have belonged to a building of Hellenistie times: about 100.0, 
Nox. 1-2 are records of purchase nnd lease, thy contracting parties being 
the representatives of the city-divinities Apolloand Artemison the one hand 
and private cititens on the othor, ‘These inscriptions belong with LeBus- 
‘Wadd., Nos, 926,827, Nos. 3-1 are of similar charnoter. Nos, 5-6, also 
of similar character, telong with LeBas-Wadd., Nos, 981,832. Nos. 7-8 
‘aluo ure parts of pecphismate relating to purchitee and lease, but the chas- 
rcters used show that they do not belong together. No, 9 is a fengment 
of a similar paephiema. ‘The inscriptions LeBas-Wadd., Nos, 26, 827, 
$831,932, 290 are republished with corrections —A. Brickwen, An Equer 
trian Monunient from the Peloponnesian War (pl.12, cut). A relief from 
Eleusis is published. ‘The inseription reads—o ExiZyho tx -apye, which is 
completed: HvldBupie Eanho() teeapxdfoas rove Gesiv. This Pytho- 
orcs is identified with the commander of the Athenian fleet in 414/13, 
the chorepos of 415, and the oligarch of 412, probably also with the 10g 
upon ‘ARaucés Who Was raplos vi Geo in 418/17. ‘Tho exact date of the 
‘ocoirrenice which ted wo the dedication of this relief is left undetermined, 
‘The fragment now extant is broken aif at both sides ‘Two rowa of figures 
fare represented, one above the other, divided by « curved ridge which is 
aupposed to represent uneven ground. In both rows cavalry coming from 
tho right wre overcoming infantry fleeing toward the left. ‘The figures were 
made with great care and originally part of the armar and trappings were 
of bronze. An arraugement of figures in two rows, one above the other, 
wwith all the Athenians on one side and all their opponents om the other, is 
proposé] also for the relief in honor of the cavairy slain at Corinth, the 
inscribed ekroteriow of which is in the National Museum at Athens (Kab 
Indias, Kara. roi Keep. Movoelov, N. 108.3 OLA, 11, 9, 1673; Hicks, 
Greek histor, Inser,, No, §8)—Musceamies. H. Scutaratax, Inserip- 
tions from Lion, ‘Two inscriptions. The first i» fragment of a decree 
(apparently honorary) of Hellenistic times, the second reads MurpdBior 
Marpof.—N, Novonsanexy, Supplement lo OLA, 1,1. A new fragment 
of this inscription, which still, however, remains fragmentary. It now 
spears thot, in the frat half of the fit century m, c. those who wee 
tiated to the lewer Elusinian myzeriee paid the hierophant one obol 
euch —A. 8, Diasarranas, Ancient Sepnloral Inscription in Myra of Lay- 
‘kia, ‘Thiainecription provides that besides Synergos of Myra only Anthousa 
of Amea shall be laid fn the inscribed tomb, If any one elae he burial 
therein he shall pay to the people three kitharephorei (coins stamped with 
a [yru) —Discovenies —Reronrs. MAROLD % FOWLER. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY, 
1890. Jannary.—Rourier Bows, Jn, Kemarks on the Tablet of the 
Thirty Stars. 1. The Tablet WAL, ¥, 48, No.1, written in the Babylon- 
ian cuneiform, is of great interest in connection with archaio astronomy 
and stellar mythology. It is divided into three parts. Part I (lines 1-88), 
including the obverse and the first two lines of the reverse, is in two ool- 
umns, the first of which gives the names of thirty stars, and the second 
gives their regent divinities, Part ZT (lines 30-68) aleo is divided into 
two columns, the first of which gives n further etar-list, and the second ndde 
som remarks and explanations. At the head of this second star-list stand 
Sakoina (Mercury), Dilbat (Venus), Lnbat (Jupiter),and Nibatanu (Mars), 
Pit IIT (lines 54-64) consists of toxt, not in columns but in two divi 
fons. According to Diodoros, the Babylonian heaven was divided into 
three parts: (1) a central portion, roughly corresponding with the eclip- 
Uc, in which moved sun, moon, snd tho five planets, and under the orbit 
of these they say that thirty stars, which they denominate “divinities of 
‘the council” have been marshalled, Thess are the thirty stars of this 
tablet. (2) A northera portion, oocupiel by twelve atars called by Dio- 
doros "diensts ;” and (3) a squther portion, also oceupied by twelve stars 
similarly named: and they say that the chie& of the divinities [of the 
council] are twelve in number, to each of whom they assign » month 
and one of the twelve sigus of the Zodiae, Here, the writer remarks, 
‘we see combination and harmonization of two distinct systems, solar 
and lunar, nnd also, apparently, Semitic and Sumero-Akkudian, The 
aphere off the thirty stars was equivalent to that of the twelve signs, and 
the former concept was rather Sumero-Akkadian, the Intter, Shemitic. Tn 
8 combination of the two divisions aud systems, twelve of the thirty neces 
sarily beoame chiefs. ‘The stars numed in the list in Part 11 of the tablet 
‘are not placed in uranographic order, but the Thirty Stars appear to. be, 
atleast approximately. This is their onder, 1. The Starof the Founda- 
tion—the god Sur. xxx, The Star Mukhar, i. «., the Star of the He 
gott-fish—the god Nebo and the god Urmetum. xxrx. The Star of the 
Proclamation of the Sea. By means of the constellation of the Gout- 
Fish (=Capricornua), with its adjoining stars of the Sea, the Fish, and the 
Foundation, we nre enabled to determine the beginning and the end of the 
‘Thirty Stare, and wo further olwerve that this beginning indicates x year 
‘commencing at tho winter sulstice. ~ 

February,—B. px Bussey, The Pharaohs of Moses aesording to Hebrew 
tol Egyptian Chronology, This ia un attempt to prove that Ahmes, the 
founder of the xvitr dynasty, was the Pharaoh of the oppression, «nd 
Amenophis I the Pharaoh of the Exodus, and that, consequently, Moses 
lived about 250 years earlier than hitherto supposed. M. Bunsen's chrono- 
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logy ia: n.0, 4020, Possible accosion of Menes. 2360,The Flood, 1003, 
Emigration of Hebrews under Abraham from Haran to Egypt, and com- 
mencemont of their bondage. 1593, Expulsion of the Hyksor from Egypt, 
‘and ond of Hebrew servitude, 1563, Exodue of the Hebrews under Moses, 
dte—A. L. Luwss, Some muggestions respecting the Exodus. This sum 
tiarings the diferent opinions as to the date and Pharaohs of the Exodus, 
beside’ the generally received one of Rameses 11 and Menephtah. ‘The 
‘opinions quoted are those of Mr. Cooper, who fuvors Tahutmes EL as the 
‘king, ud 1616 xs the date, of the Exodus; of Mr. Burnett, who fixes upon 
‘Aywchuas und the year 1685 ; of Mr. Schwartz, who elects Tahutmes IIT 
‘and 1438 n,0; and, fnally, of M. de Bunsen, with Amenbotep T and 1563 
n€ The writer's own cunjectury is then given, nnmnely, chat the Exodue 
took place at the end of the reiga of Horembebi or Ramessa I and that 
‘Anicnhatep LV was the oppresor—Ronrrer Brows, J, Remarks on the 
Mable of the Thirty Stara, Part. 11. The Star af the Hynens—the god 
‘Anu, (1, TheStar of the Scimitar—the weapon of the hand of Merodach, 
ty. TheStar ofthe Great Twins, v, The Star ofthe Little Twine—tho god- 
eae Sidu and the goddew Nio-Sar [=Titar}. v1, The Star of the King— 
Meroduch. vit, The Star the River of waters—tho Fire-god, tho prince. 
‘yitt. The Star of the Croming dog—the goddess Nana, 1x, The Star 
Yoke of the Enclosure of Anu, prince of the heaven, great, x. The Btar 
Son of the Supreme termple—the divine Judge. x1. The Star Wood-of- 
Tight; that shines before Bel-the-Confronter. x11. The Star Fireflame, 
timo of the House of the East. 1m, ‘The Star of tho god Kaa, time of 
the House of the East, x1v. The Star the Colowus, the burning of fire 
of the goddom Baku. xv. The Star Lady of beaven (NinSer), and the 
od of the Great City. Nergal and the Doubleone of Evening [=Iitar] 
Virgo. xvt. The Star of the Hero, the god Sky-furrow—Anu. xvtt. 
‘The Star of the Animal from the East. ‘The god Rimmon is terrible [or 
the grest Storm-bird]=Coreua xvin, The Star of the Stug—Una 
Major. xtx, The Star Man of frw, and the god Latarak—tho Moon and 
Nergal. xx. The Star the Lady, Might of Babylon (Tintirki) =Spiea 
xt, The Star of the Tip of tho Tail—the god the creator: in Libra [at 
the ena of the great serpent’s tail]. xxrt. The Star the Tree, Light of the 
hero, weapon of Ea, which in the midat of the abyse bo placed, ‘The fal- 
hiot, the wespon ofthe hand of Merodach. xxtt. The Star the Hero, 
‘the king—the Lord of seed; (in) the mouth Tiari the Lasty King (Lagal- 
tadda], xxrv, TheStar Man-of-death; the corpse, the fever. xxv. The 
‘Siar of the soake—the grildew Queen of the Great Region [Nin-ki-gal] 
—Nebo and the king (Merodach)—the god Samas and the god Raman, 
‘xvi, The Star of the Scorpion—the goddos Iakhars of the Sea [=Titar], 
‘The director of Fire (Sar-ur] and the Director of Sacrifice [Sargas]. 
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xxvHt. ‘The Sinr Boost of doth, the god Kush, god of tho Great Country 
(=Jepwe], xxvin. ‘Tho Star of Anunit and the Star of Sinuntu. ‘The 
Commentitry on the text ix extremely ingenioux—C. J, Batty The new 
Accadian, 

Mareh.—J. H, Gtavstoxs, Copper and Bronse of Ancient Egypt anil 
Amyrio. A. summary of thie paper is given in Jounsat, vy p. 157—G. 
Masreno, The meaning of the words Nowit and Hatt, ot.—C. J. 
The new Aocadian, 





REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1889, July-August. —M. Devocern, 
‘Study on ome scale and rings of the Merovingian period (contin.). Lxxx. 
Engagement or marriage ring of Marcus andl Nivia. ‘This is a gold ring 
found on the grounds of the anofent collegiate church nt Angers. Tk his 
two boails, one inseribed MARCO, tho other NIVIA, It may be dated 
fromi tho middle of tho vit contury. Laxxt, Seabring of Autouinus 
This iss gold ring found at Craon (Mayonye). On the basi is engraved 
bust, and wround this the inscription ANTONINOS, txxxr1, Sealing 
found Wt Martigné-Briant (Marue-t-Loite), This ie  allver ring found 
in 1870, with monogram which ie reat ALMARETVS or AMALRETVS, 
raxxxitt. Seab-ring from the excavations in Ralliement Place at Angers 
‘This nm bron ring with monograto which is read ++ MARIOSE. sxxxry, 
Seal-ring of Juninnus, ‘This inedited Wronde ring waa found wt Saint. 
Pierrosdu-Lao (Mnmest-Loire), The monogram ie read VNIANVS, 
1axxxy, Seal-ring of Abto,. hia gold ring is in tho Cabinet des Mesailles 
of the Bibtiothiqu nationale, On tho beri is inscribed a bird and the 
name ABTO, txxxvi Inclited seal-ring in tho Cabinet dos Moduillos 
‘This ie. god ring with monogram which is read GLANICE Sfignun), 
Lxxavrt, Seal-ring found near Travocy (Aisne), ‘This fe » bronze ring 
found between Travocy and Vendouil, sith monogram which is read 
+GELOSIMI, uxxxvi. Sealing of Una. ‘This isa bronze ring found 
at Charnay (Sadne-ct-Loire) with monogeam which ia read S(ignum 
YNE—V.d. Vatiawr, Roman glaas feom Bouloguo-eur-Mer (pl. xxv, xv). 
From Juno 1888-March 1889, there was discovered a largo quantity af 
Gallo-Roman glass nt Boulogne. Objects of various kinda were repre: 
sented ; aniongst them three pieoes of extruordinary charnetor, Ono is 
1 Yase, its bolly mpresenting a Janus difrona, alive whieh is « spreading 
conteal reouptacle. A socond vase isin the form of « woman, frou ite 
‘extmordinary features npparently a caricature. ‘The third vase is in the 
farm of » biel —Pn. Benorn, Cernnie Iuseriptions from the Carthagi 
neerapotia at Hadrumetun. ‘The Carthaginian necropolis at Sousa 
‘Tunisia, the site of the ancient Hadrumetam, has furnished more thin 
twenty inscription. ‘The arrangement of the tombs ie quite uniform, 
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‘They are excavated from the tufa in groups, are oriented, and in general 
contain morely urns filed with human bones, and » quantity of stnaller 
‘vases. ‘Tho inscriptions are in cursive characters and painted upon the 
turns, ‘Three are published here; one of them is rendered : “ {urn} for the 
ones of Abdmelquart, counsellor, cities of Sidon, [servant] of Absimel- 
quart, Sillee erected this to him, having been appointed over... for ever." 
—E, Duouts, The Era of Yesdlegerd and the Persian calendar (contin.). 
‘The important facts for the Persian period are the following: adoption by 
the Persians of the Avestan calendar about 450 x, 0.; borrowing of the 
epagomenes from Egypt about the sume time; introduction of the Persian 
calendar into Kappadokia and Armenia about the year 400; borrowing, 
from the Chalileans, of the 13th interealary month in 300. ‘This com 
pletely reorganized calendar was used through the Samanian period — 
P. Moxoratx and V. Latovx, Restorution of the Pediments at Olympia 
(plates xviwxx1). hie article is an extract from the work of MM. Mons 
ceuurx and Laloux, Restauration @' Olympic, a book which contains some 
attractive illustrations, but is otherwise af Iittle sclentitie interest —J. A, 
Braxcurr; Ancient thentrieal and other Tewarae (ocontin.). Temarne of 
yarious clasce are bere treated. Some contain representations of build- 
ings or parts of builings, thers seem to have been ised for athletic games 
andraces. ‘Those which contain both Latin and Greek numerals are then 
considered —S. Rexsact, Chronique d' Orient. The sixty pugee under 
this title are almost entirely devoted to classical archmology, Amongst 
the most ftaportant sections of this interesting summary are the notices of 
antiquities transported to the Central Museum at Athens, and of archi 
ological news from Elewsis, Ikaria, Mykenai, Epidauroa, Delphi, Chics, 
Delon, Kypros, Phrygia, Tell-cl-Amaran, and Arsinoé. Moat of these 
tems are included in the News of the Jourxat.—Bouor mx Krnauns, 
Monwmental Statistics of the department of the Cher. This isn concise state- 
ment of the architectural peculinritice of the monumente of the xv and 
XVL centuries found in this district —Musoe.anies. Monthly 








tummy. A roviow (by L. Lxakn) is hore given of J. Touarot and X, 
Koxpaxov, Lee antiquitis russes dans les monuments de Cort (Int facie 
cule) —Surmament, R. Cauxar, Review of Epigraphie Publications re 
lating to Roman Antiquity, 

Septomber-October,—J. om Monon, Note on the wse of the Awyrian 
sytem of rvighta in Armenian Russia in prehistoric times. Tn the prohie- 
toric tombe near Gok-tzhat were found numerous bronse bracelete and un- 
oruamented rings, which appear to have been not jewulry bot money. 
‘This opinion set confirmed by the discovery in a tomb at Akthala of 
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8 heavy bromzo rings nt the feet of the body, ‘Togethor, the rings weighod 
4 kilog. 620 grammer, ‘That a man should have worn rings weighing 2 
kilog. 200 grammes on each ankle veems incredible. A caroful study of 
the weights of these rings shows n closo correspondence with the Assyrian 
shekol, nt Toast ns far m1 24 moultiplos of the unit. Other rings from the 
Caueawus, now al the muscum ut St-Germain, exhibit the mame cor 
reapodences. ‘The other rings and objecta which might have been em- 
ployed ns weights discovered in other parte of Europs and now at Ste 
Gormain do not exhibit auy such correspondence with the Assyrian shied, 
=P. pv Cuarentimn, The Trewure of St-Pabv.. Outside the town ot 
St-Pabu, in the canton of Ploudalinézeau (Finistire) there were discovered, 
in February 1889, ten or eleven thousand Roman coins dating from 260— 
360 A. D.,and a silver cup, paters, and yuse, In the neighboring village 
‘of Lanrivonré wero discovered two gold bracolets of Gallio typo, and 
Mhethor west at Pontl'Abb6 several hundres! Roman bronze coins. Tho 
soins were probably destined to be the pay of Roman soldiors stationed 
fn this district and buried bofore their defeat—C, Maves, Note on the 
sketch of the plan of the Mosque of Omar, published in JuneFuly 1588, 
‘Sapposing that the dinmetor of the outer cirele of the Mosque of 

100 units or feet, we find the value of the foot to be =0"3068' 
which we derive the cubit =O" 543", which indicator the use’ of the 
Prolomnic system. In the Middle Ages, this unit of measure was eallod 
the foot of Christ—P, Benoxn, Cerumio Ineeriptions from Whe On 
theginian nobropotis ct Haurwnetwn (contin, avd end), Eighteen inscripe 
tions from vases are hore published. ‘They are in cursive charycters, and 
‘liwtrate the transitional stage from the Carthaginian to the Neo-Cir- 
‘hnginian alphabet. ‘This plnces thera in the second century 3.0.40 in the 
‘early first contury, Thoy show that from the beginning of Roman dom- 
ination, porhiaps earlier, cremation wns practised nt Teast in some centres 
of Carthaginian influence —E, Duours, The Era of Yeedagerst and the 
Persian, calyndar (contin, and end), After presenting the couclusions 
already reached, the question is raised, whether the Persians had two cur- 
rent and parallel years which enincided only once in 1440 years, This is 
ducided in the negative, ‘The foundation of the erm of Yeadogerd, the 
reform of Yeaiegerd anil Djolil-eddto, and the Parvee calenilar are then 
considered —J. A. Biaxourr, Ancient theatrical and other Tesserae (con- 
tin, and end), A continuation of the cutalaguo of teswurae with Greck 
‘numerals to which are ndded thove with Latin numeral, tesserae with only 
‘numerals, and those with only figarod types or with Inscriptions only— 
M. Ro oe ua Buaxomitnn, Provincial Art in Roman Africa, As there 
were many dialects of tho Latin language, #0 there are corresponding 
varieties of provincial Roman art Africa furnishes an excellent fell for 
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studies of this character, We find there abundant instances of an art semi- 
Roman semi-Curthaginian in character, Expecially ax we turn from pub- 
Tie mooumente and from the cites to the industrial nrta and to the country, 
the un-Romanized chanicteritics bacome evident—G. Barer, The Tomb 
of Saint Quentin, St. Quentin was the first saint whose remains were ex: 
hhumed in onder that a more dignified monument might be madg by St. Elot. 
‘The caskets which may have contained his remains have disappeared, but 
it is certnin that the suronphagus in the erypt of the collegiate church of 
‘St. Quentin fe not the tomb made by St. Loi, which wae adorned with 
‘gold, silver nnd precious stones —A. Bax, Note on Sardinian workwuan- 
ahip in copper. "The object of thie paper is to show, from the investign: 
tions made by the late Ldon Gouin, that Sardinian copper instruments did 
fot result from artificial fasion of bronze, hat were founded from native 
‘copper; the mines of which roust have been more extensive in antiquity 
than they are nt the present day—Misoeanien. Monthly Bulletin of the 
‘Acaileny of Inscriptions —Archaological News and Corresponience— 
Binioonwny, Reviews of J. ne Bare, Bhudes archtologiques, Epoque 
dea invasions barbares; induatrie anglrsaronne; Pact. Lacownr, La 
Famille dans la socitt? romaine ; . Ruersactt, Description raisonnée de 
mwte de Sint Germain-en-Laye, vol. 1; E. Carrarsatacy La Franoe prt- 
Niatorique Capris lea épultvres e les monsemente 
ovember-December—M. Detocire:, Study on some seals and rings of 
the Merovingian period (contin.). uxxxix. Seal-ring of Paulina. This 
was fond at Angers. Tk in x gold ring, two millemotres thick, with an 
opening of 15%", ‘The besil is inscribed PAVLINA, xc. Seal-ring of 
Basina. ‘This ie w silver ring found, in 1882, at Gamiolle, province of 
Namur, ‘The monogram is deciphered as Signum) BASINE. ‘The 
tame Basina i well known in Merovingian chronicles, xc. Another 
eeal-ring with the monogram Basina. This is @ bronze ring found also 
in th province of Namus, but in a warrior’s tomb. xc Seabring of 
ona, A gold ring now at Bonn, found dnabtleas in the Rhine region, 
‘The monogram ix read Signum) CONANE. xcrrt. Sealring of Ail. 
Bronxo ring at the museum of Nammr, invcribed AILL, read AILLA, 
crv, Ring inseribed with an equal-armed cross, at the angles of which are 
four pointe. xcv, Ring with amosogram, found atm place called the Wood 
of the Sorcerers, province of Namur. xcvt. Sealing with tho letter S with 
rombar, xevit. Sealing with the letter A repented. xevint. Ring 
‘with the initial N repeated, xcrx. Ring with the three eracifixion nails, 
‘The aix ringe last mentioned aro in the moseum at Namur.—J. Micwaw, 
The Cylinder of Urkkam tn the British Museum (pl, xxx1). ‘This cylinder, 
formerly in the posession of Dr. John Hine, and published, from the draw 
ing of Rich, by Grotefend and by Ker-Porter, is now in the Koyoundjik 
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gallery of the British Mascum. Frou the unique character ofthe royal 
Throne, as well ne from ite general spirit and technical excoution, Ménnt 
‘onsiders it a copy and not an archaic original —A. H. Saxce, The cwn- 
cijorm (ables of TelelAmarna (translated by S, Reinach). During the 
‘winter of 1887-88, were discovered the important series of cuneiform 
tablote from Fel-el-Amarna in Upper Egypt. These are now in the museums 
of Biltk, Berlin,and the British Museum. ‘They reveal to us that, in the 
Xv eantury nc. there existed active literary relations between Babylonia, 
Egypt, the ansall states of Palestine, Syrin, Mesopotamia and even ensters 
Rappadokia. The mediam of communication was the cuneiform langue 
of Babylonia, It follows from this, that in all the civilized Orient of thir 
period there exiated librnries and schools where the Babylonian language 
find literature wore taught Babylonian was then the language of diplo- 
macy, ne French in modern times. The present paper deals only with the 
tablets at Balik, which are specially important for therelationship between 
Egypt and Palestine. They mygeet the queation, Why should wot the 
mounds of Palestine be explored in search of similar treasnres?—R, 
‘Mowat, Inseriptiona from the ferritory of the Lingones preserved at Dijon 
‘and at Langrea. Is is geverally ndmitted that the limits of the diocese of 
Langres, before its dismemberment for the formation of the diocese of 
Dijon, corresponded tothe territory of the Gallo-Roman Lingones. Seven 
figured but unintcribed monuments and fifteen inscriptions from this ter~ 
rilory (now at the mnseum at Dijon) are here publiabed (to be contin.). 
“Citamoxann anid Coxxe, Cnlalogue af Greek and Malo-Greek painted 
‘tases in the collection of M, Bellon. Preface by Max. Coutraxox. ‘This 
catalogue ie the description of portion of the collection of M. Bellon of 
Hoven, which was selected by MM. Collignot to exemplify the history of the 
tart, antl wns exhibited nt the Exposition of 1889 (Wo be contin). Forty 
‘ynses aro here described:—H. Lamar, Marble head in the Abroplis Mi- 
Jeu at Athos (pl xxttt). This is a Pentelic marble female hend, found 
n the Akropolis in 1888. It isthe only ono of these archaic head which 
sweats the polos, and hence ray be called an Aphrodite. In style it way 
be amociated with the bends published on plater xirt and xrv of the 
‘Musies d’Athones, snd dated from the early years of the ¥ century —E. 
Mists, Pope Urban V. An Emay on the history of the arts at Avignon in 
the x1¥ century (pl xxtv). ‘The object of this paper is to make known, 
by the si of inedited documents from the Vatican, some of the expendi- 
tures in the interest of art, and the names of the artists employed by Pope 
Urban V. Ie may serve as complement to the papers already published 
‘on the tomb of Urban Vin the Gazette Arehéologique (1884, pp. 98-104) 
tind in the Gazette des Berus-Arts, (Nov. 1887)—Mubori.ames. Monthly 
Builtin of the Academy of Inscriptions —Archaological Neves and Corres 
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pondence-—Bistioararny, Reviews of Rarer, Etudes @archéologie et 
Wart (by M. Houneacx); CEwores comptes de Mg" X. Barbier de Mon- 
towlt Tomes t and 1 (by E. Misrz); Msrz, Guide de Foote Nationale 
de Beaus-Arte—Supriement. 8. Caoxar, Review of Epigraphic Publica 
ions relating to Roman Antiquity. ALLAN MANQUASD, 


REVUE DES ETUDES GRECQUES. 1889, July-Sept.—S. Rersactr, 
Apollon Opaon at Kypros On » column found by Cemola at Palaio- 
Paphos is n dedication ON AON! MEAANGIO. A similar dedication ix 
‘engraved ou  tel6 published by Colonna-Ceccaldi. Mr. Hogarth, in ex- 
cavating in 1888 at Amargetti= Paphos, found ten vases of ex-votos with 
A similar dedication, Onion MedarOig; while on u statuette he rend ’Awé- 
Aus Moab. A note regarding the latter find i given in the Jounwas. 
Gy, p. $49), andl a summary of this paper by Reinach, ae read before the 
Aculimie des Inace, will be found in the Jounxat. (¥, pp. 8734). Ac 
‘cording to the inscriptions, Opaon=Apollon, ax an epithet turned into a 
ruper name, Opson as tho shepherd reminds of Aristeae, the Arcadian 
Apollon (Nomios), who is sometimes called the son of Apollon, The 
arname ‘Ordvur as applied to Apollon is also of Arcadina origin, and the 
well-known relations between Kypros and Arkadia authorize tbis trane 
‘missivo. Melanthios nny be the name of tho eponymous haro of the Attic 
dome of MeAarva/ or of the ancient Arcadian city of that name, transforred 
by migration to Kyprot and then identitied, as a second mano, with 
Apollon=Opaon—G. Sounosmenaxn, Inedited Byzantine Seale. With> 
out waiting for the imue of tho supplement to his Sigillographie bysanting 
published in 1884, the writer here describer aul illustrates» nutber of 
{important inedited Byzantine leaden seals, impressions of which have been 
cnt him, among many others, since that year. Arong theta are the soale 
of “Gregorio Kamateros, imperial praetor of the Peloponnesss nnd Hellas” 
(1073-1118); of  Theognion turtaaech of Hellas” (vine-tx cent.); of 
“ Dargile-Kavor, archon of Hellas” (viti-rx cent,); of * Paulos, abbot of 
Daphne" (x cent.); of" Theodoros, bishop of Aigina ™ (1x cent.) ;of *Jo- 
Annes, metropolitan of Thebes (x-x1 cent), a maguiticent work; of 
“ Nikolaos, hypatce and chartulary of Kephallenia” (v11t-rx cent.), very 
rare; of “srhudiog, protoxpatharion and strategos of the Bosporos™ (x-x1 
ent), the most interesting of sll, for itis the firet-known that bears the 
name of the Bosporus; of * Nibeéus, epoptes, imperial notary of the West 
and slave of our mighty and holy emperor” (period of the Angeli), an 
‘extremely rare seal ae there are but two others of epoptes or imperial i 
spectors of the provicial administration ; of * Polyloros, regionary ” (rare, 
of vi-vtt cent); of " Georgian Soponopoulon 
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x1 century, —ARotronone Bouuers.—Ericrarmc Bunuery,— 
Bimuiockaray. 

Oct.—Dee.—Inedited letter of Bécth to Raoul-Rochette. ‘This letter treats 
of wall-painting among the ancients, in view of the fhmous controversy 
con the subject between Letronne and Raoul-Rochette. R-Rechette con- 
sidered that the early works wero all portable paintings on wood, and that 
wwill-paintings with historic subjects arose only with the decadence: Le 
troune everywhere saw paintings executed directly on the walls, On the 
main issue, Backh agrees with K.-Rochette—Crrontqrr, ete. 

1800, Jane-Mareh.—S. Rersaon, Inalited inscriptions copied in Avia 
Minor and Syria by Capt. Caliier (1880-84). ‘The Jong sojourn of Capt. 
Cellier in the East, in connection with M. Michaud, resulted in his bring- 
ing back an immense mes of archseologic roxterial, which he, however, 
nover found time to publish. After his death, in 1889, hie widow turned 
‘over his papers to ME. Reinach, who here gives the reult of an examinin- 
tion of his copies of inscriptions, Most of those which he took have been 
since published by other travellers, but a number are inedited, the origi= 
nals probably having since perished or been used a» building-material. 
‘These ure (1) from Alia, of 192 4. 0, a stelé in which the town plnoes 
lisalf-under the ‘protection of the god Men (=Askenios) ; metric in- 
setiption ; (2) from Flaviopolis=Terenothyrai, an inscription on the hase 
of a statue raised by the city of Amorion in Phrygia to an archon of 
‘Temenothyrai, in connection with which M. Reinach discusees the quer 
tion of the site uf the latter eity, and whether itis at Oushak, whore thie 
iareription wns found ; and he concludes in favor of thie identifiontion, 
‘Tho number of inscriptions given bry Reinach iaseventy-five. 4.1. Pa 








RIVISTA ITALIANA DI NUMISMATICA, 1890. No. 1.—P. Gwxcent, 
Noles on Roman Nunimaticr, A unique Antoninianus of Zenobia ie here 
published. ‘Then follows a chapter ou countersigns impressed hy & puch 
‘on coins of the Republic and early Empire. ‘There are two clases: 
countermarks, cousiating of letters that stand for certain words, and cown- 
tervigns, consisting of simple conventional signs. The former class—com- 
paratively easy to understand and more apparent, while they are, ut tho 
same time, not nmmerone—bave heen carefully studied, ‘The eownteraign, 
however, have been neglected ; they re much lew visible, far more mt 
merous, and very difficult to explain, They appear almost entirely on 
gold and silver coins. Bahrfeldt, Engel, Txillebots, and Milani have made 
‘slight contributions to the aubject within narrow limits, but it has never 
‘heen treated on n broad basis. Ip the tables annexed to this article, some 
000 countersigns or groups of countersigns are given, slightly larger than 
their natural size, ‘The gretter part (481) ere found on coins of the 
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Writer's own collection, the rest (117), on coins in the Brera collection at 
Milano, Asa necemary evmplement, and for the identification of the signs, 
thors is list indicating the identity and farsily of the eoin, the name of 
the coiner, the date, and the position of the sign,sthether on the obverse 
‘or feverse, The weight and condition, being useless, are not given, ‘The 
Writer believes that the signs were not punched officially by the State, but 
wero the work of private individuals, He rejects Professor Milani's opin- 
fon, thut they indented, some a diminution, some au incresse, of the nor 
mal weight, and were auded by lunkers. The writer's conclusione are; 
(1) the silver coins with countersigns are all of good silver, with very fow 
exceptions; (2) the countersigns exist not only om the aured but on all 
silver coins, denarii, siloriati, xempivictoriati, quinarii, and sezterti, in 
cluding even the incwed coins; (3) they are found, as x tule, on worn 
coin, atl only exceptionally on thowe fresh from the mint ; (4) the great 
majority are on the obverse; (3) the countarsign ix usually single, but 
there are sometimes two, three, four, five, six, nnd even more, ot a single 
coin, (6) itis vory diffioalt to find two countersigns that are alike; (T) very 
fow ropresent any object, most of thom being as it were eabalistic signs; 
(8) their date is from ubout 100 x, €. to nbout 200 a. v.; (9) there are but 
very fow among gold coins, whilo the proportion of silver coins punched 
with them is about 10 per cent. The explanation proposed for the existence 
and use of countersigns is xs follows. When, under Nero, the Roman 
denarius vas mach raiuoed in weight, the eatlior coins increased in value, 
but on account of long use and deterioration it became the euston to 
guaranton thom by a private mark involving the responsibility of the 
‘marker, asign which often snificed to carry them through many trananations, 
‘but whic Inter had t0 be supplemented by second, a third, or moore, 
"This would show that, in the time of Nero, a large part of the coinage in 
cirenlation belonged to the old Republican evinage. In other words, the 
‘ountersigns serve by their grater or lese frequency to give n sufficiently 
‘exact indication of the quality of the coins in circulation at the time of 
Nero—Tangursio Grovetss, The coins of the Roman pontife Leo VEIL 
Gonidered antipope) and Joha XII, from 908 to 0724.2. "The writer 
centers into 4 long historical disquistion concerning these two popes, e 
pecially in regard to their relationship to the German Emperor Otho, by 
‘hove uid thoy were elected and maintained in office, and to whom they 
granted extensive civil authority iy Rome itelf. These historic facts have 
Tight thrown gpon them by the coins attributed to these two popes, which 
differ radically from all other early papal coins. On the fret the legend 
fs LEON! PAP—OTTO. The only possible interpretation of these coin 
in which the Pope's name is in the dative, and the Emperor's in the 
nominative, is that they were coined by onder not of the Pope but of the 
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Emperor, ‘This proves the extensive delegation of civil power to the Em- 
porn, Details aro given to show in what part of the years 964 and 965 
the three different known coins of Leo VIII were coined, One of the 
coins of John XIII is of a type almost identical with two of Leo VIL, 
but hix name appears iu the nominative, as an affirmation of a chango in 
the relations toward greater independence. In two othor types of this 
‘Pop's coins the inscription ts [OHANNES PAPA OTTONI IMPE! 
sign thot papal authority was strengthened but was desirous of eonei 
{Ing ani securing the support of tho Emperor. ‘The orats instead of tho 
wont Roma on the reverse is interpreted as a sign of the revindication of 
the Roman Empire by the Othos, it being the traditional emblen of Tale 
ian royalty on the caine of the Frankish kings coined fy Laly—8, Ase 
enosoLt, An inedited patacchina of Savona of Filippo Maria Viveonti 
Four tines did Savona fall under the Milaness yoke, ‘The second ocun- 
siot, was between 1421 and 1485 under Filippo Maria Visconti. Only 
‘two numismatio recor of this period were known; 1 third ie here pubs 
lished —R. vox Scusemxn, An anonymous Mant Medalliat of the your 
1506, ‘The writer—basing his opinions on an original drawing in the fiumous 
collection of the Bella Arti in Venezia, on which are two profile portraita 
recognized to be thowe of Emperor Maximitian 1 and his wife Bianca Maria 
of Milano, executed probably from portraits by Ambrogio de Prodis—alis- 
‘cusses n mortal and a tetone, coined both in gold and in silver. Tt boars 
tho inscription Masimiliann. Ro, Res et Blanca AM. coniuges, All that is 
‘on the drawing is lero reproduced, showing for what purpowo ft was made, 
Tris known that tho ferione and medal are the work of a Mantuan dics 
‘cutter called in 1506 to Hallo in tho ‘tyro, then tho went of the most ims 
portant mint within the imporial territory. ‘This artist is epoken of in 
many doeamouts now in tho srchives of Innsbruck, abowing him to Lavo 
executed w great deal of work. His name his not yet boon ascertained, 
hor have works uf his for tho Mantnan mint boon identified ax yet, 
where 








RIVISTA STORICA ITALIANA. 1800, Jan,-Mareh.—E. CaLLKOARt, 
‘The inseription of Akraiphini (1-40) —M. Holleaus, of the French School 
it Athens, discovered at Alraiphiai in Boiotin tho text of the official ade 
‘dress pronouneed by Nero at the Tothininn gamnes in the pluins of Corinth, 
by which he gave them nominal independence [thie is xpoken of in the 
Founxan, vols 1v, p. 4, v, pe 241}. ‘The present writer takes this oo- 
ceasion to study the question: Whether Noro had any merit or influonoe 
fas orator and poet. He inclines to tho belief that Seneen was practically 
the writer not only of Noro's orntions after his accession but also of those 
wihiich he Ind previously delivered and which Tacitus mentions, Nero 
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‘was hot n born orator. As a post, expecially as a broad satirist, his wp 
t popularity and many passages of anicient writers would show him 
ee panes staal paver eee ck The nis ponulare Git 
cot Inst, ‘Two great defbcts of his style were an affected strangeness and 
‘s multiplicity of learned citations, showing lese pootic fheiity than wrudi- 
tion, But a stady of Roman Titersture after Augustus shows that Nero 
‘was but an embodiment of the deféets of his age. In regard to the nd= 
dre of Noro which forms the pretext for this paper, the writer points out 
‘tz historic yalue, and recognizes it to be a genuine composition of the un= 
aided emperor. He here shows the customary ability ofthe period to exe 
‘pres in highsounding and ompty words sentiments which were not felt, 
‘Tho writor takes oceusion to attack the moral attitude of Seneca, and to ac~ 
use him of insincerity, adulation and falsehood, « pitiful instance of the 
dograintion of the century, The inscription of Akraiphini adds nothing 
to our knowledge of Nero es a titernry character. ALrte 
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A VASE OF THE MYKENAI TYPE LN NEW YORK. 
[Posrs XNTL] 


Tn the conrse of a recent visit to America, Twas shown with much 
Kindness the Abbott collection of antiquities fram Bxypt nove in the 
Museum of tho Historieal Society of New York, Needless to eay, the 
inepection off the Musewn was full of interest, Bat in passing round 
the eases thorn was one object thut suddenly attracted my: attention, 
Te was a painted vase, here reproduced, Tt stood heside other vases 
of pmrely Exyptian fibric, nnd on turning to the eatalogdo we saw that 
it had boen found in Lower Egypt. Yet it was elonrly different from 
trus Egyptian ware, ‘To me it was from the first an unmistakable 
example of the pottery which of late years hus been found at Mykenal, 
fat Talyson in Rhodes, at Spate, Menidi, and on many other sites of 
Greooe proper, At the same time, it was far more naturalistic thaw 
any vase of the kind that lind bean hitherto obsorved and recorded, 
Even the shape wae a little startling, so entirely novel wast, Loon 
sluded that it was a very late spimen of the Mykenai ware, 

‘There was not, in fic, anything strange in n vase of this class coming 
from Rezypt, because {had long been funiliar with pottery of the ordi- 
nary Mykenaj type found in that country, The British Museum bas 
number of apecimens. Meantime I remember « letier from n oor 
respondent in Egypt who hn purchased a remarkable vase which had 
teen found at Erment on the Nile, about ten miles above Luxor, On 
returning to Loudon 1 found that this vase had arrived at the British 
‘Museum snd was an absolute eoumterpart of the one in New York, 
‘except in the matter of shape which in this second example was a shape 
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familiar to the Mykenai pottery. Otherwise it may be safely said 
that both vases had been painted by the same man, if not even on the 
samo day, 50 completely identical is the style of painting in both, 
‘Add to this that thy aubject represented is the samo in charueter, 
the principal deooration being # Jange Sgure of n nautilus repented 
round the body of the vase in the position of sailings along in the sea 
with thre large footers (pleffanci) rising from the shell and turning 
in a naturally decorative manner. ‘The suekers along the ealge of the 
plektanoi ure vory plainly indicated. "The bottom of the sea is repre= 
ented hy rocks with sea-woods jgrowing from them, and, what is 
ccurions in the painter's enileavor to give us a view of the bottom of 
‘the sca is that, when he had puit in his rocks rising from what is mat- 
turally the bottom line of the pictnre, his then turned the vase upside 
down and started with a new bottom Tine, having agnin rocks and 
woesls rising from it, At firsb sight thew Intter appear to be hanging 
from thesky ; but in fet, itis contrivance to give us a sort of bird's 
eye-view down into the sea. Lt anay hove be notice in passing hat the 
gold cups of Vaphio oxhibit in thesame way arocky ground along bolt 
tho top and bottom of the design, as doo also the stone pysis from 
Myleenai® with the relief of two hve cuttlefish soulpturedt in Lowe reliat 

"hw sen-woods and the nautilus are enwn with suck apparent ren 
iam that T had no thought hut that thoy would be instantly tecognizet 
‘und identitiod by naturalists, ‘This hope, however, proved dalnsive. 
While certain futures aro admittedly rendared with great foroe ant 
tenthfilness, ywt,on the wholo, the nautilus on thes vases is not nearly 
an aceurate drawing of the nautilus known to modern naturntists, 
in fact, doe it answor to the descriptions of anciont naturalists exept 
in its yonoral aspect. Details, which arw all important to. naturalist, 
‘wore oflen in the way of u painter whose design must first of all be 
Aécorutive. Aristotlo® (De Animal. Hiv, 1X, 37.12) mentions as a 
chnenoteristic of the nuntilus that ita pleetanae were connected by a very 
thin membrane like a spider's web (dpayovdiées), which it employed 
fis w sail whien thore was breeze, ‘Thute is no tmco of this on the 
two vises vot thore is to be seen on a very striking, but not yet pub- 
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lished, vase of the Mykenai type from Kalynnain the British Museum 
exactly such 2 membrane connecting the feelers of an octopn+—a trie 
‘octopus with cight plectanae, four of which buve suckers. It would 
seem as if the vase-painters of the Mykenai period had observed the 
natural fetures of the polypi carefully enough, but had distributed 
them rilfally amongst different specins. 

“Ever since the pottery of the Mykenai class qune into notice the 
remark has been made that it must have been the proluetion of 
people living on the coast of the Mediterranean and devoted to ma- 
rine pura, ao regularly are the designs on it drawn from aquatic, 
if not always strictly marine life. The cuttlefish, the muirex, #ea- 
weeds aod aquatic plants were the Favorite subjeots, and when by 
chance the painter essayel to sketch a quadraped the «ffict was ludi= 
crously inadequate, See, for instance, the quadruped on a large vase 
found at Kalymna now in the British Musenm, ‘The inference was 
that tho makers of this pottery could have had only very secondary 
intorest in tho creatures and growths of the laud, But this could 
hantly apply to the Greeks, who, thoagh they had an extensive sea 
board, urs not known to have cultivated the evast at the expanse of 
the inlaid. Tt seemed as if the pottery could not have boon the work. 
of Greoks in the mainland of Greece, while, on the other hand, the 
presence of the murex as. frequent design seemed to point to the Pha 
ricinus, with whom it was an industry to fist for the nurex and to 
extmot a dye from it, This industry they carried on actively om the 
const of Greens, They lived on the coast of the Mediterranean, Of 
all mauners of life they preferred that of the seu. Cyprus was one 
of their principal settlements and Cyprus hus yielded number of 
‘vases of the elass in question, tho chief of which are to be seen in the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York, inclading one on the handles of 
which are incised Cypriote letters. Novertheless it was to have been 
expected, on the theory of x Phonician origin far these vases, that 
Cyprus would before now have yielded an abundance of them. It is 
‘certainly significant that this has not been the ease. So alsa is the 
‘general absence of inscriptions, when we consider how fund the Phas 
nicians were of putting this or that on record in writing. 

‘Apart from the pottery, if that is necessary, the Phemician theory 
would account satisfactorily for many of the other antiquities found 
with the pottery in Gresse. It would explain the numerous objects 
cast in glass-paste in the form of rosettes and occasionally of creatures 
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such asthe Sphinx and the nantilus, the bottles of variegated glass, 
the carvings in ivory, the inlaid daggers of Mykenai, the skilfully- 
‘made weapons of bronze, the engraved gems, and the occasional searabs 
with Egyptian hieroglyphs. In short, the opening incident in the 
pages of Herodotos when a Phoenician ship comes to Aiffos to barter 
its wares acems to be illustrated by the finds af Mykenai, Nauplia, ele. 

But it does not follow, beau: the Phoenicians had in early ages 
something like s supremacy of trade on the Mediterranean, that they 
‘were the exclusive traders of the time. It wonld be more natural to 
‘suppose that their success had been won over rivals. We read of 
Minos, the legendary Cretan ruler, with his thalasocracy, and we 
think chiefly of war, not of commere—ret the power of Minos would. 
have been of little moment unless to protect commerce. ‘To this day 
the island of Kreta remains unexplored : but the number of gems of 
the Mykensi clues which have been picked up on it from time to time 
may indicate what is in store when a <ystematic exploration takes place. 
Not that we suppose Kreta to have stood by itself as a rival of the 
Phnicians. Kreta would have beon joined in trade with Rhodes, 
Kalyma, Kos, to mention only those sites wchere antiquities of the kind 
in question hive been conspicuously found. And whatever was pro- 
duced in those districte would equally have been produced on the 
neighboring coast of Asia Minor, as we sce froin the results of exca- 
vyations at Assaelik in Karia. Close as they were to the seats of the 
Phanicians, those districts would indeed have heen barbarous had they 
not loaned sme of the arts by which the Phoenicians were so obvi~ 
onsly enriching themselves. As a matter of fact, the Grek or semi- 
Grwrk populations of Asia Minor and of the islands more ar less close 
to Asia Minor were eatly noted for their skiil in the arts, As time 
went on, it was among them that the higher arts rose first into fame, 

Tt would seem, then, that in searching for the origin of the antiqui= 
ties of the Mykcenai class we ought to keep in view a combination of 
Phomnician and Gruco-Asiatic influences. ‘The Greeks of Asia Minor 
—those Carinns and Tonians, who, in historical times, served as mer~ 
cenaries in Egypt and ended by placing Psumetichos Ton the throne 
of Exypt, aboat the middle of the vrs cent. 1. c—were likely enough 
to have been acquainted with that country sometime before then, 
‘They were a: likely as the Phoenicians to have carried ap the Nile the 
‘yaw of the Abbott collection and those others kcindred to it of which 
we have spoken, They would bring something back in exchunge, 
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Whether it wae in the form of searabs with hieroglyphs, glass bottles, 
of whatever elix, We may well doubt, however, whether they had 
ever eared to learn those more complicated arts in which the Phoenicians 
exeetled, such is the production of artistic designs in gluse of the in~ 
Jaying of metals, It is far more probable that, whenever objects of 
ia nature are found slong with the Mykenai antiquities in Greece, 
they are the work of Phunicians; while as to the pottery, the en~ 
gravod gems and the designs in gold, these muy perhaps fairly be put 
down to the account of the early Greek contemporaries and rivals of 
‘the Phomnicians, As regards the engraved gems, it is not necessary to 
point out her that several Greek legends are fond represented on 
them, eg Hlerikles yrrestling with Nereus, and Prometheus bound. 
‘The former of these gems recalls the frieae of Assos, the latter a vase 
of what is termed the Kyrene style, If the friez of Assos with its 
remarkable onmbination of animals and human forms reminds us of 
the printed vases of the lattor half of the vir cent. 18. ©. the gem of 
Herukles could hardly be thought older than the first llf of thnt cen 
tury. In wny case, both gems take us fairly into the tide of Greek 
Tegond us illustrated in art, a tide which we see in full flood on the 
chest of Kypselis in the vet cent, The date may be wrong, hut. this 
much i cheat, that those gems were the work of Greek engravers. 
We can understand thom as the work of the men who immedintely, 
preceded Mnesarchos, the engraver of Samos, better Known as the 
father of the philosopher Pythagoras. 

In the present state of the question, it is not so necessary’ to enquire 
about the beginning of the art of the Mykenai kind as to determine 
when it ended aud what are the points of contact between it and the 
Grok pottory of au ascertained date. Some years ago Thal occasion 
to disouss this matter in the Revue srehéologique (xt.rv (1882) p. #42), 
laying particular stress on the ocourronce of the rosette as pattern on 
vases of the Mykenai class, and arguing that the rosette, though com= 
paratively rare on the vases, is very frequent among the ornaments of 
‘elase-paste fond with the vuxes,and that any day it might have become 
common on the vases also. ‘The rosettes which appear on the vases are 
of two Kinds—the one perfietly formed with regalar leaves, as it is 
found on vases from Kameitos and elsewhere, the other composed of 
‘a diso with dots round it, exnotly such as we find 0 often on what are 
called the Protocorinthian vases, From a techinical point of view the 
fabric of the Mykensi yates is very frequently identical with vir-cent, 
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‘vases from Kanueitos in Rhodes, ‘The slip with which the vase fs cov= 
er, the method of painting the pattern on the slip, and the colors 
employed, are the sume, ‘The yreat and striking difference is in the 
shnpes und subjects of design, Or again, if wo compare the way in 
which the bull of ‘Tiryns is painted, with the formal patches of dark. 
‘olor along his wok and belly, with the bulls on the terracotta sareo~ 
phogi from Kameiros in the British Maseam and from Klxzomenai in 
Berlin, wo shall find exactly the same procalure.? OF course there is 
more skill on tho sirvophagi, and no doubt the iryns bull is olier 
in art. The difficulty is to determine the amount of the interval, 

Mr. Flinders Potrie hus obtained, in his recont excavations in the 
Fayonm, noertain number of yases of the Mykenat class, He hae 
ound thers under conditions and amid sturronadings which he a= 
widery justify hint in anying that the latest possible dato for thm is the 
X11 cent. m0, Some of them he believes belong to a vastly eulier 
‘ge, But, ns T have said, we have first to settle the latest date of this 
pottery fn Greece and ite continuity with the Greek pottery of am ns 
certained dite, ‘Than we may work tuckward, 

‘To return to the Now-York vaso with ite figures of the nautilus 
tnd its sea-woeds. On somo fragments of frexo-painting found mt 
Mykenai wo observe au ornamental border eamposed of figures of tho 
autilis, converted into # rere pattern with no suggestion of align 
or truth to nature, ‘The curling tentacles form just such a pattern ay 
tho free hand of the decorator desired. Awd the question arises, 
whether wo have hore a convenient pattern generalized from familiar 
realistic studies of the niautilns om vases or elsewhere. Such a view 
is, for my part, contrary to the regular process of invention in art. 
No one could paint the nautilus as it is painted on the Now-York vase 
unless ho had been precedod by a time of study, exporiment in draw 
ing, and the invention of materials for painting. ‘The nautilus as a 
mite pattern at Mykenal appears to me to belong to that ago of exper 
imonting where the sweeping lines of a brush into color thro ont at 
almoat every turn suggestions of natiiral forms which the eye was 
quick to se0 and improve upon. If this view be correct, we niust te~ 
gard the New-York vase as one of the latest dovelupments of the 
‘Mykenai period. As an example of atrong, vigorous muturalisiy, i 


2 The Berlin aarvonshagws ie published in the Antite Dentin, 1880, p, 
4 Bphaners rch, 1887, ple 12 
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may bo compared With the gold cups* found last year at Vaphto near 
‘Spurta, with their powerful representations of bull-Hunting. Ln one 
of the scenes, where « buge bull has been qmght by a net and is 
Hloundering within it, we are reminded that to » people trained to lif 
‘on the sea-const the use ofa net for hunting would come natural 
enough, though it strikes us that the net would have to be very strong 
to withstand the rash of so fiereo a bull. Ror smaller animals the 
niet was of course in regular vse in the chase, ‘The net is stretched 
boetweon two olivestroes to which it is made fast: in the field also are 
palti-trees, But it does wot seem that anything in the nature of a 
historical date can be obtained from the presenoe of thew trees, So 
far as they or tho bully are concerned, the gold cups may have been 
ado in Asia Minor or in Greece itself Ono of tho bulls whiel bins 
escaped the net tosses, one after the other, the two huntamen, ‘These 
huntsmen have long flowing hair, and so fir they may have beew 
Greeks, ‘Their costume comaiats of  girdlo round the waist and 
pointed boots Altogether they give mo more the impression of & 
Celtic than of an Oriental race, Tn fet, the whole seene—as pre- 
ented on thi two cupr—becomes suggestive of a Celtio people when 
we: apply to it the fimous Grook Ingen of cattle-driving, that of 
Hornkles and the cattle of Geryon, -M. ‘Prountas® very: finely: eo 
pares the two passaues in the Lad (stir, 570, add. Xv 408) where the 
binding and leading of # reluctant bull are described, and this shows 
Low apt nn illustration the gold cups furnish of Homer. I is trae 
that tho aime scones had teen passing before the eyes of artists wud 
posts long befbro Homer, and eomtinied so t0 piss long after his day. 
‘Tut, as rogurls Greoce proper, we may perhaps confidently say, that it 
‘eve only in or about the time of Homer that those scencs came directly 
‘under tho obsorvation of artiste and were reproduced by: them as 
fustunl transcripts from nature, Among the Celtic peoples the ease 
would he quite different, Thescenes of bull-hunting would be much 
Tater in conning within their artistic horizon, But, be this ns it may, 
the point I dosire to call attention to in this matter of bull-bunting is 
tho comparison that ie presented between the very simple binding of 
the hall by one hind leg on the gold onp anil the complicated binding 
of the Marathonion bull by Thesens, as seen on the painted Greek 
‘vases, ¢. (7 the fragmentary kylix published in the Journal of Hellenic 
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‘Studies (x; pl. 2), which should he compared with a red-figured kylixin 
the British Museum. ‘Tho Museum kylix has hoen well preserved, and 
shows very clearly: that Thesous us taken the pricaution of binding 
the bull, not only by ita four feet, but also by the scrotum, On the 
fragmentary vase just mentioned, we have an earlior stage of the inci- 
ont, ‘The bull is still unbound, It appears to have knocked 'The- 
sens over on his buok, or, whut is more likely, Thesous has adroitly 
slipped to the ground, turned round om his back and stized the scro- 
tam of the ball, having a cond rendy in his othor hand, "This, of 
course, is not the explanation given in the Journal of Hellenic Studies 
(x, p. 238), 

1 will thus be seen that the Now-York vaso leads on into a wide 
field of enquiry, and, if T have ouly been able to pursue it ton lim- 
ited degree, yet there is consolation in tho fot thet hardly any wher, 
outside of Grecos, can this lranch of arvlueology be better studied than 
in the Metropolitan Museum of New York, with its incomparable 
series of works of this class discovered in ‘Cyprus by General Cesnola, 


A. S. Murray. 
British Muncum 
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|, GENERAL REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS, 


‘Tho Excavations at Plaiain which were carried on during whe 
Spring of 1890 under my dinetion were the continuation of our 
work ou the same site in the preceding year, ‘Tho funds for these 
exenvutions during the two seasons were procured for aie by personal 
friouds in America, namely, Dr, Lamborn and Mr, Wesley Harper. 
‘Dho students of the School who took part in the work wore Mesars. 
W. 1. Hunt and HS, Washington of Yale, 4. P, Shelley of Findlay 
College, Ohio, HD, Hale of Harvard, C, M. Washington of Yale, 
and J, F, Gray of Harvard. 

‘As atated in my Report last year, the immediate aim of the ex- 
pedition for this year was not 4o much actual excavation as topograph= 
feal work. I desired, in the first place, to make a careful and Snal 
survey of the walls enclosing the ancient city of Plataia, aud also to 
study the site of the battle-fold of Plataia, ‘The survey of the walla 
‘way enrriod on chielly under the direotion of Mr, H. 8. Washington, 
the ups being drawn by Mr. HD, Hale, Mr, Hale's map together 
with Mr, Washington's Report of the worl will follow this intro- 
Auction! A paper on the topography of the hattle-field of Platain 

400 the wha, we uve found ovr own invetigaione ax rears thy aie of ane 
elent Plataia and the reltions of the various walle to one another to agree tnovt 
‘with Varoitii’» views (Eelanernngen und Bindrebe wun Oriechenloni, pps. 210, 548). 
Thirw fe alo vom probability in favor of the ypethoas, recently axpreaed by 
Fame (‘Theben, eto,, Abadenisches Antritteprogramm, Freiburg i. B,, 1800, js 17), 
‘thal thestine walls ws cow stauling were ntragentl by frtidetloum of unburnbick 
‘That the wholes wall (tome md ck) waa covered with a form stucco pomilie, 
bul, T think, not protable; as I da not remember to have wean uu the stones thou 
fale tence of tice, which wold inal Hkelihoo have nureived. {ni alo ad 
that one of the best mape of the Plataian district is that mado by Spencer Stanhope 
(Topography lat, of the Bate of Plato, by Jones Srescen Sraxnors, Landon, 
1817). Tho copy ofthis nip iw the ibrary ofthe meusur of archaulgy wt Cane 
Ile (which containn thn whate af Cul, Leake’ henry) is of eepectal Interest, an 
1 cota tad arto np iy Ca Lee inal 
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has been written by Mr. W. I. Hunt, who, with Mr. Hale, studied 
tho question on the spot. Mr. Hunt's paper and the results of the 
survey of the site, illustrated by a map drawn by Mr, Hale, will also 
be embodied in this Report. Professor Theodor Mommeen of Berlin, 
who has for years devoted himself to the study of the numerons frag 
mouts of Diocletian's Fait, and is now producing a revised edition of 
the whole material, was naturally the fittest person to publish the new 
frgment which we discovered this year in our exeavations: He hing 
consented to elit it for ws, and this publication also will be ineluded 
in this Report. Final 
School at Athens, Proféssor Richardson, will, L hopo, publish an in- 
(etesting votive inseription to some fimale deity discovered by us on 
the same site. 

It tras my intention to begin work nt Platais early in February ; 
but, ws the weathor was particularly unfavorable during the whole 
sewon, we Ind to defer oar departure from day to day. 1 Gnally 
yielded to tho enthusiastic eagomess of Mr, Washington, who left 
‘Athens on February 14, and ov the 19th began digging with 22 men 
fat the church where last year the Preamble of Diocletian's Kaiot was 
found. He was soon joined by Mr. Hunt and Mr. Shelley, and sub 
sequently by the other students, During thie tine the party hud to 
contend with sreat difficulties, the mont trying of whiol wna the 
sever weather, with snow and cold winds, in houses that were tot 
‘even provided with glass windows; and J cannot sufficiently oomnend 
the selfeerifiving perseverance of all concerned, Owing to stress of 
‘weather, work had to be suspended for some days, Tn the first week 
of March, T joiusl the party, When not engaged in the exeava- 
tions, tho sealls, over 22 miles in citeumformwe, were carefully mone 
tured amd surveyed, Mr. Halo alto drow the ground-plans of six 
Byzantine and Fraukist churches at which we dug, 

Our corps of workmen was increased to n number avernging 40 
mon, nnd with these we dug nt a promising site at the southeast wall 
of a Byzantine church and monastery, which T thought might mack 
aan important entrance to the anefont city. Hero Mosers. Hunt and 
Shelley came upon an interesting aqueduot or drain covered sith 
Tango stones, light yellow in color, at a depth of 1.20 metre below 
the surfs, Mr. Washington desoribes the stone as somewhat like 
-poros, very soft when first found, but hardening on exposure. It is 
apparently a limestone containing gypsum and a small quantity of 
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fale, ‘These large stoues covers termootta drain-tiles, which are 
laid in tronches cut through very solid soil. ‘The tiles ure made of 
well-baked red clay, are 0.20 m, deep and 0.10 wide (interior meas 
urements), and about 0.08 thick, "They ware joined together end to 
ed, not overlapping, by a grey cement very neatly applied, ‘The 
tiles have apparently 4 very gentle slope down toward the vty, 
which isn confirmation of the supposition that they surved as am 
aqueduct. Mr, Hunt and 1 explored the neighborhood far tho posst- 
‘le sourve; and there is some probability that he discovered this, out= 
side and to the south of the elty-wall, at some considenible distanes 
from the point at which we found the tiles, ‘Phe aquediot enns 
under the city-wall and under the church, 9 blook of the aqueduct 
being cut away obliquely. Tv is probable that the wall was the eir= 
Hirst, tho aqdeduet the next iu date, and the Tange chureh the latest. 

Sovoral insoriptions hui already: boen found; but at this ehureh we 
Aisoovered, in. u grave helow the east. wall, two lange inscriptions used 
‘ns covering stones, One timed out to be another slab of the Dio- 
cletian Edict, giving, in Grek, the prices of textiles. ‘This contains 
a largo portion of the 17th Chapter in Waddington’ edition of the 
known toxts, ith some intersting variations, ax well ne column and 
fa half of material hitherto unpublished and unknown, constituting 
the beginning of do chapter, Le appairs tome not unlikely that tho 
Preamble found last year and this text, though thoy were fbnnd 
‘within the eity about a mile apart, are portions of the sate document, 
‘Pho marble slabs are of the same material, and must originally: have 
eon of the sure dimensions ; and it appeare probable thit the Pre 
amble ruwained in tho original Latin, while the text, whieh wns of 
practical importance to the people at largo, was here posted in the 
Grecke translation, ‘The other Greck inscription records a dedication 
to some gress on the part of wornen, with # list of interesting female 
names, From the frequent mention of’ a torch (Sal), it seems not 
unlikely that the goddess was cither Demeter or Artemis Euklein, 
Doth which goddesses had temples at Piatnin. 

We contioued to dig at various sites outside the eity-walls, hoping 
to find some olno for discoveriiye either the Temple of Demeter (andl 
in this wo followed Mr, Hunt's suggestion) or the Temple of Fora, 
We did not sucseed in fixing these sites; though several objects of 
interest were discovered, ‘Thus, for instance, on Mr, Hunt’s site, 
fragment of an inscription undoubtedly referring to some hippie ean 
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tit, may possibly refer to’ the games called Eleutheria which were 
celebrnted outside the eity-walls (qf. Pausanins, 1x. 24). Te may be 
desirable to make one more nttompt, next season, opon this site, and 
to search again for the Temple of Hern inside the city-walls, at the 
clinrch where last year we found the Edict of Diceletian, Tt is trae 
that we came upon the native rock in digging in this churob, but it may 
bo desirable to continue trenches around the ebviteh, cutting them to 
tho rook throughout, When this has been done, these explorative 
excavations may be considered a+ completed. 

Whist seems to stand tn the way of iunportaut discoveries of temples 
and seulptures at Plata, is tho fot of its evident importance in 
Byzantine and Frankish tines. Our explonstion his certainly tanght 
‘an historien! thet whioli seems to have been previously overlooked : 
for it is generally supposed that, after the classical period, Platain 
sank into insignificance and oblivion, Our excavations, together with 
existence of th numerous Byzantine and Frankish ehuretes (there 
aro over twelve scattered about the site), cnrtainly prove that, in By= 
ranting and Fronkish times, this manst have bon « densely-populated 
and important city: The people wore probably attracted thither by 
the situition, which commands the Boiotian Plain; possibly, too, 
its walls may have remained standing. It appears ta me also that 
Plataia runt have been a centre of considerable importance in 
Roman times. 











Cranues Wanpsrets, 


American School of Classical Studien, Atiens, 
April, 1890. 
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‘Work was begun Feb. 19 with 22 men at Churoh No, 1 (MAY, Phy 
xxiii), where two days were spent in partially clearing ont the eburch 
and sinking 4 trench, running north, about 40 m,long. The paving- 
stones of the chureh (about 70 60 em. atid 20 em. thick), of good 
white marble, were examined on the nnder side, bat no -soulptared 
work was found on them—they probably formed the pavement af 
atemple, ‘Two late walls bnilt with small stones Inid in mortar were 
crossed by the trench, and at its northern end a low arch of brick= 
work, probably Byzantine, was laid bare. ‘The tronch was sunk to & 
depth (in places) of 2.70 m,, but, with the excoption of a fragment of 
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Charehis Nae ¥ andl V2. Chareh No. TV. 


Ploune 18.—Growad-Plans of Byzontine Churoles al Pintaia (Seale, 0.1 =1 metre), 
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small sepulchral stelo of Inte Roman work, representing # man and 
his with, nothing was found. 

‘On Feb. 21, work was begun at Chireh No. V. ‘The church was 
cleared ont, and a trench yas sink to the south of it rimming east wa 
west. ‘The upper cross-wall swus traversed (at a depth of 0 em.) at 
distance of 87 em. from the point W’. 

Work wens not resumed till Feb, 25, feast-day, Sunday, and snow 
intervening, Wo then went on upon the same site with 26 men, and a 
Tanger apse, surrounding the smaller one, was uncoversL.! Next day, 
with 30 men, tho ohurch-walls were partly gorn down and numerous 
gravesoponeil, Tho covering-stones of the “ aqueduct” were laid bare 
(1.20 m, below the sufies) for thespace of 8 m. ‘Thoaqueduet passes 
‘under tho city-wall und «uder the southeast curner of 
the larger church, running W. 5 W. section of it 
Is here given (Figure £9), ‘The top stones, roughly 
out (of unequal size, but averaging about G0-70 en, 
fol way’, and 40 om, thick), anv of m light yellow 
ton, somowbat like the porate very ofl who fst 
found, but hardening on exposure. Ut i¥ apparently 
1 limestone, containing gypsum anda little tale, and 
eonies doubtless fiom w ridyo on which stands small 
chapel, about two Kelamaters to the enst at th city, 
toward thi north from the Vergontiant «pring, near 
Arkiopios, These covoring-stones ure not elosely fit 
tod, int places the holes loft at the joints belng led 

Fw.1%. with stones, Several havo their edges bevelled, and 
Sotim Lmao. syrmrently they were brovght from sotne building. 
A€ tho place whore the aqueduct parsed under the upper drosswall, 
the cavity left wae partially protectit against earth filling in by a 
rongh blovk of the sumo stone tilted against the wall ; while at the wast 
‘aud, where it pews tinder the nrner of the ehureh, the block was out 
away’ obliquely to make room for the chnreh-wall. ‘This apparvntly 
proves that tho wall was the earliost, he nquedtiot next in date, and the 
Jhrger clutrols the atest. The trench was followed np subsequently, bat 
to the wost of the olurch only threo of the covering-stones were found, 

‘that were ovo shares a tho polat whore the aquest wan found, the rales © 
‘one built on the nite of the larger one. ‘Tho builders of the lier charels knew of, 


the larger for the clon! subroning the mpme was thw wasve hn both ehurches (ove 
Figure 1, Charches Now, Vand VE), 
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which apparently lied fallen in, as they wore lying irregularly. The 
jueshict could he traced, however, by the terracotta draitictifes at the 
hottom, and by its sides in the hard soil, Tt had no made walls, be~ 
ing ent throngh » very solid soil, oomposed of small irregular stones 
cemented by a clay-like earth, apparemtly vingin soil. The drain-tiles 
ait the bottom are of well-buked red lay, like thive sides of » rectangle 
in sovtion (LJ), the piveos being 60 em. long, 20 deep and 15 vide (inte 
rior measnrements), and about 3 om. thick. ‘These tiles were joined 
together, end to end (not overlapping), by « gray cement, very neatly 
applied. The aqueduct was filled with earth to a depth of something 
Jike 80 cm., and when this was eloared out was found to have # very. 
gentle Mops down toward the west, & r, into the town. 

‘The next day (Feb, 27), with 30 men, work was procecded with at 
the same place, and bed-rock was found at a dopth of Bm, in the 
Tirgor ape. Several graves wore opened, and in them wero fond 
quite a number of rough Byzintine lamps and small jars und vases, 
No firther work was done until March 6 (owing to bad wonther, feast~ 
days nnd strikes), on which dato 21 men came from Krickouki and 
two trenches were sunk, at right angles, inside the ruined eburch 
above the Vergontian’ spring, and an inscription was found, Work 
wis also dono at Church Nov ¥. Next day wwe worked atm apwit 
north by west from Vengoutiani, where lie a number of large cut 
Blocks (about 1.20.9 1.00 0.80. m,) of a course marble. breccia. 
‘Three or four tronohes wore out to virgin soll, but with no result. Tn 
the afhernoon, two trenches were sunk at tho guine of a amall chil 
of St, Demetrios to the east of Platais and northwest-of Vercoutiant, 
Tho ouly thing found was part ofa «mall anid Jate smooth column (24 
em, high, 15 wide, and 8 thick) with an inscription. ‘The same day 
tombstone sus found at Church No. V2 ‘Two days were spent in 
sinking two tronehes 50 m. long to thesouth of Church No. VILL, run- 
ning east auc west. ‘They were carried (one 1.20 m. amd the other 1 
1m.) to virgin soil, but with no result except tho exposing of three or 
four Byzantine walls of small stonos and mortar, Lying on the sur= 
fee, near the middle of tho northern one, was fotind « block of 
cut stone (90 X 50 %30 om.) with the charetirs AT roughly cut 
‘on its upper surface near the middle. ‘The charneters arw abynt, 10 
om, high, To the sonth of this trench was uncovered part of a ro! 
platform, a few oontimetres below tho surface, probably of Byamtine 
origin, A trench running north and south was dug to this east of 
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Church No. VILE, and tuncovered a cornet of the wall of some building, 
aude of large roughly-cut stones, one of which measured 1.20 m. 
ong, 70 em.deep, am 40 cin. thick. ‘They were only one course deep, 
however, and, after n few blocks in each side, became merged in a Inte 
wall of sunaller stonos, Some additional work was done in clear- 
ing ont Church No. I, where a well was discovered, the bel being 
peacath the floor-level (about 6 m. deep anit 1 wide), sand also in sink- 
ing two sina trenches at a spot which may have been the thentre. 
‘A flat piece of white marble (25 em, high, 19 wide, and 6 thick) was 
found hore with an inscription. Tad weather coming on, the expe- 
dition returned finally to Athens on March 1:3. 


Heyny S. Wastrsoros. 

Madrid, Spain + 

April 22, 1896, 

Il, DESCRIPTION OF THE SITE AND WALLS OF PLATAIA, 

‘The anciont city stood on a fan-shaped. ridge or platean, about 1. 
Jon Jong, from north tosouth andl 1. km. in its greatest width, streteh- 
ing down from the north slope of Mt. Kithairon toward the plain of 
the Osrot, This plateau hus its highest point at the spathern ed, 
whore a shallow ravine, 50 m. wide at ita narrowest point, separates 
it from the lower rocks of the mountain, From this pofut the pla- 
teat slopes down tutor sharply at frst, but toward the upper erase 
vvall very gently, the wrownd becoming almost level inside the lower 
trosevwall and risingegain near ite northern edge. Tn the northeast 
former iti aplit by two small ravines, formed by a couplo of lixtle 
brooke ranning north. ‘The question whether these existed fn wn 
times, will be consideral below. ‘The soil for the most part inside 
the walle is cultivated and fairly deep, at Church No, 1 beil-rvok being 
reached at a depth of 3m, anit at Chureli No, Dat about the same 
Aepth. In many plaors, however, especially to the west and south, 
the rock crop out, the soil heing very thin. ‘This i eepecially the 
case to the south of the storth crosswall, between it and tho outer 
all as far as Church No. VIZ, and to the north of it, aboat parallel 
twith ite general direction as far as the point 4f of the onter wall. Tn 
tho northern, oF lower, part:no Tock crops out except along the western 
wall, us fr ne the point 7, and near the so-called votive enttings. 
Tho rock is a wonrse gray marble, much corroded into deep holes and 
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channels where exposed to the weather. All the walle are built of 
this rock, which forms the ridge of Kithairon to the south, and could 
be quarried either on the mountain slopes or on the platean itself. 
‘The soil is 9 rather clayey lime earth, very loose when dry, but ex- 
ceudingly clinging and sticky when wet—the mud making the plain 
of the Obroé aud Asopos almost, if not quite, impassable in winter. 

‘The sides of the plateau are not presipitons and rocky, except aba 
few points. Asn rule, they slope gently down to the plain below. 
‘The slope has, of course, been decreased ating our era by the wash- 
ing down of earth from the platean above. It is probable that the 
sides were nover high or precipitous enough to make good defenses 
‘per se, avd that walls must always have been needled to make the 
pplatean w tenable position, 

‘The remaining walls appear to be assignable to five periods, ‘The 
carliest ie characterized by a polygonal style of masonry, though not 
of tho enrliest type. The blocks are of fairly uniform size, the form 
seldom hexagonal, quite often pentagonal, etep-ontting eomusin on 
upper edge to fit the snperincumbeut stone, with joints very neatly 
muade, This style is similar to the oldest part of the walls of Lepreon, 
in Arkadia. ‘The portions of wall exhibiting this style are the worst 
preserved of all, the stones being much corroded and weatherworn, 

‘The atyle of the second period—that most largely represented —is 
intermedinte between the frst and third. ‘The walls of this period are 
better boilt than those of the former, with wareely any. polygons 
blocks, but are not so well made as those of the latter period, to which, 
howover, they bear a closer resemblance and for which they probably 
served as w inodel. 

‘Tho third period or style comprises work which is much the best 
built as well as the best preserved, It is scen in the upper cross 
wall, which is entirely of this period, and in the northeast corner. 
‘Tho blocks aro langer than those of the first two periods, about 1m, 
high, from 1 to 8 m, Jang, and about 60 em, ‘They aro four 
sided, Inia in horizontal courses, with the edges neatly and accurately 
fitted, The vertical joints are very commonly, in fant generally, not 
perpendicular, but slanting or oblique—never more than 20° off from 
the perpendicular, however. ‘The adjoining block in almost every case 
fits closely, with the sume slope, except in one or two instances where 
the slopes are opposite and a well-ftted wedge-shaped block is inserted. 
‘The separate courses do not run along continuously at the same level,* 
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put, after varying distances (generally from 6.10 10 blocks) the uppet 
course js lowered (or raised) by tho upper side of the block, below 
Doing cut into a step shupe, the difference between the level of the 
tivo steps being only a few centimetres, never over five. The outer 
cirfige of the blocks, rather roundest or bulging, is cut vertically tnto 
‘Wide and rather deep furrows or grooves, ‘The whole is a very good 
ieee of work, the blocks of ved size, tho joints nsemrate and the 
workmanship everywhere earefil. 

"Pho fourth period is represented only by the lower crowtwall, Tt 
caw hinrdly be said to ropresent a distinotstyte the wall being bullt of 
Dlooks from earlier walls (of ube second and third periods), of build 
ing-hlooks nnd of ether architectural fragments, all of the common, 
sansa gray marble, no white marble being observed in this wall 
finy other, The blocks are not used with much system or care, xomo~ 
tirges the furrowed side being out and ws often not, ‘The joints are 
hot close, the blocks not having heen recut after their removal from 
thie original positions, and Jttle pains having been takon in. fiting 
thom, Mortar and tiles were tied at one time to fll up tho crevices, 
ths can atl be ecu in the third towor from the west ; but whether or 
spot thin was subse tient to the building of tho wall cannot be made out. 

“The last period, incloding the worst-built masonry ofall, is repre= 
sented by a foye fragments and strotchies of Roman, or more probably 
Byzantine, wall, boilt of mnbble and tiles laid im mortar, Tt js som 
nly at u fow seattered points on the north and! wost sides. 

The walls of the first four periods sro very uniformly 3.90 m 
Ahiokness, very little variation ftom this figure having boon noted 

‘The outer facing is the better of the two, bailt of larger 
Stones and bettor finished, but the difference is not great, Tn all the 
‘valle the space between the outer and inner fuces wae filed with 
muller rough stones and earth, Flow the walls were finished! on top 
‘vhuiher battlemented of not, cannot now he determined, nor can any: 
‘alouilition be made, ftom the débria, of the probable height, the fallen 
Hones hiaving been senttered all over and helow the plateat, and hay= 
ing dimppeared in various ways, In many places, notably at the 
porthwest from @to 4 and at the southwest from Cto 1, the wall 
‘oui bo traved only by the smoothing of the natural rock as a bed 
‘on which to Jay thu wall-atones, "The rock was rather carefully eut 
favay a0 sto phesent a Lovel surface in many places, and several of 
the step-outtinge wero observed in the native rock. At two pointe, @ 
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and between $ and 7; the natural rock has been eut away so as to leave 
smooth, vertical fall, 

Tw order to take up and describe servatin the varions parts of the 
city-walls, we will begin at the point 4, the southwest corner, and pro 
ceed towurd the north. ‘This point is the highest and most southerly 
of the platean, and from it may be had a fine view of the whole site 
and tho plain of the Oto8 and Asopos rivers stretching away to the 
north toward Thebes, which is entirely hidden by w low range of hills 
separating the valleys of the two rivers, Behind us, and to tho right 
and loft, runs the ridge of Mt. Kithninon ; to the northwest ean be 
seen Mts, Holilcon and Parnassos, and to the northeast tho mountains 
of Euboia, A ravine, about 60 m, wide nod about 5 m, deep, sepa 
rates the plateau from the lowest point of the slope of Kithairon, 
This ravine was much deeper in former times, a great deal of earth 
having boon washed down from the mountain, especially sinew the 
destruction to.a great extent of the forest growth, Tt ix wide and 
owp enough, however, to prevent any earth from being washed down 
from the mountaiy onto the plateau and we may aaely say thnt this 
part of the platean hay been steadily losing earth siuce it became wi 
inhabited, and consequently for centuries diminishing in height. 

"Thore is little left of the wall above iround (merely ono course of 
locks, inside and out), but enough by which to determine the period, 
presumably the earliest, A tower, square in plan, 5.60. m, on ench 
sido, stood at the angle, and from this point the walt runs down the 
slope, toward the north, vory well defined till it turns to tho west near 
Chureh No. V1 asl thenoo runs irregularly in a general northwentorly 
irootion till it meets the upper crosswall, AIL along this stroteh, w 
single course above groand in a fow places constitutes the best-pre- 
sorved remains, the whole being of tho first period. ‘The wall bins 
Ion traced, for the most part, by tho rock-surfices smoothed for the 
reception of the masonry. Along a grvat part of this stretoh, notably 
front Cte G, the wall mins along the edge of « rongh and jagged rocky 
cliff, nearly vortical, but now only a few metres high. Below the 
point D, on the outside, there is a rectangular sarcophagus-like cavity 
cut in the rock. The point of junction of this outer and older wall 
with the upper cross-wall cannot be clearly made out, but fs probably 
vot fdr from #. 


‘The oWo branches of the rou from Kokla to Kriekoulkt cut thin section of the 
veall, us shown on the sear (rEava xxi 
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We now turn toward theeast and follow the upper cross-wall. ‘This 
is by fir tho best built of all the walls; it is of the third period, and 
is in places in a very good state of preservation. Tt runs for 407m. 
toward the southeast in a Tine almost straight, at one point making 
fs bend of leas than 2° and at another of 10°, and there tums to 
tho northeast and rius toward Chureh No. V. ‘The wall is every 
whore 8.30 m. wide, both fices carefully finished (the outer one, that 
toward the south, the better) and the space between filled with rubble 
of earth and stones. ‘The present hoight of the ruins varios greatly 5 
rit places they barely appear above ground, while at their highest 
point, the third tower from the west end, the structure is 3,80 m. above 
ground, Along tho outer, &¢ the sonthern, side of the wall there 
fare remains of eight towers of rectangular plan, mensuring 6,70 m. 
in length (i, @, along the wall) and 6 m. in breadth, ‘The variations 
‘ary only 1 fow centimetres either way from these averages. ‘The towers 
fare distant from one anothor 42.50 m., and form an integral part off 
the wall, not added to the outer face but: built at the same time and 
continuously with it. ‘The best-proserved example is the tower above 
mentioned, an it offers a fowr points of interest. ‘The main eourven 
fest on a foundation-wall, projecting 10 em, beyond thom, the block 
of whieh measure only 40 em, high instend of Lm.) a9 in the courses 
above, ‘This foundation is oarefully worked with vertical or very 
slightly oblique joints, and furrowed fheing. In this towor at present 
Hires courses of the foundation are above ground, while a similar 
foundation runs benenth the wall propes, though not visible wt present, 
oxoopt at one or two points, owing to the accumulation of earth. 
‘The corners of the towors present a steikingg peculinrity. "The rough, 
bulging sides have been out in from both sides, so as to leave a shnep 
right-angled ridge along the vertical edge, fished smooth and clean, 
‘This right-anglod ridge, which measures 10 em. on ench side, is carried 
‘along tho whole angle of the towor and is continued in the finindation, 
‘Lt occurs in every tower on all tho walls of the first three periods, ite 
‘ueein this npper crowe-wall being probably copied from tho alder walls. 
‘Tho towers, us far us can he judged, were solid, filled np within, like 
the walls. Another pocutiarity of the upper oross-wall (also came 
ing onew in the extreme south wall) is that thore are several “ plat 
forms,” a» they havo beou called, built on the inside of the wall. 
‘hese are thickenings of the wall, about 10 m, long and 1m, thid 
and wore probably buttresses to strengthen the main wall, though too 
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Tittle fe loft of them to determine this definitely. At one plive in the 
upper cross-wall two of these platforms ovvur, one an each side of 
towor, while at another place one is found between two towers, 

Returning to H, we continue toward the north along the western 
outer wall, The stretch 2, distinctly traceable, bat not projecting: 
much above ground, is of the second period ; it ix similar to the wall 
of the third period, that of the upper eross-wall, but is not so care~ 
fully built. It disappears at'7, and the wall begins again at X, whore 
therestre traces of naquare tower. A wall running enst from this point 
was traced for some 50 m, ‘The main wall, of the same masonry as 
Hf, continnes to the point af, where it makes a sharp angle, turns to 
tho northwest, and thenee to. ia table mostly by rock-cuttings 
From 27to near af, it rans along the edge of the plateau, tho ground 
sloping down gontly toward the plain. At ar isa tower, and the wall 
from this point on to overhangs a steep and rocky eliff, from 8 to 8 
m, high. nside the tower to the north of &, there run for a fow 
motres the remains of an xpparontly polygonal wall, probably of the 
first period, as in the extreme southern part, but perhaps eaclier still. 
Below the wall 448, perched on the rocks, are half a dozen sarcophagi, 
hewn in one piece out of the common, coarme gray marble, and sepa 
rate from the rock on which thy rest. The dimensions of the most 
northerly one aro as follows: length (exterior) 2.40 m., width 1.20, 
sight 1.28, thicknéss of sides, 0.20. ‘These sarcophiagi are surrounded. 
at top and bottom bys simple moulding, ‘The interior is sloping 
at the bottom, ‘The monolithie cover of the sarcophagus measured, 
ies fiurthor down the slope ; it has the shape of a long, obtuse wedge, 
‘To the south of the surcophagi tie some graves of loss importance, 
hewn in the rock, in the shape of rectangular pits; all these aro 
empty. OF two of the sarcophagi only halves remain, and all the 
‘covers with the one excuption have disippeared, Ata distance of 08 m. 
from ¥, ther aro teacos of « path leading down through the wall and 
Letween the sareophagi—very faint however. At this wall disep~ 
pears, though blooks are stil scattered about the slope in large name 
Jers, and muny ure built into field-walls below. 

‘At 0, begins tho lower cross-wall, almost the latest of all, Tt is 
Juilt entirely, a8 stated above, of blocks taken from other structures. 
‘The remains of seven towers, measuring 6.20 m.in length by 6.60 in 
svidth, sro visible in its southern or outer side, joined to and forming: 
part of the main wall, as in the upper eross-wall. ‘The third tower 
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from tho West end is the best-preserved, its extremo height being 3.85 
tm, ‘The wall makes a rather sharp turn at 2%, and thence rans almost 
Ave north, with a fow slight angles, for over 150m, finally being lost 
amid «tangle of blocks and house-walls, which continue till within 
50m, ur so of ¥. The wall runs throughout on almost level ground, 
and no trices of w gate appear, Below the point 0, near the road ane 
14 m, of the inner fueling of wall, built of lange ent blocks, appar 
catly of the secand period. No connection could he made out between 
it and the main western wall, and it is probably all that remains of a 
‘wall igared in Stanhope’s map, hut of which all other traces are now 
Tost. At Fythero are scanty romains of a wall of the same period, 
half-way down the rather steep, earth-covered slope, and above this is 
Wright ungle, apparently « corner of a tower, built of stonll stones 
‘nd mortar, while a little further north there is a large mass of the 
scumne material. 

From @ to @ the main wall ts Jost, but wt this latter point we come 
‘upon rock-cattings, and lence to R the Line of the wall enn he made 
out, in a straight Tine, hy the leveling of tho tops of the rocks for 
the reception of the blocks. AIT along this part of the. west wall 
tho side of the plateau ia cop aud quite high, perhaps 15 m, 
hove the road to Thebes. "The slope, except toward the top, is not 
rooky, but of earth, Below the stretch @2, at (wo points appear 
short lengths of what at fryt sight looks like early polygonal ma- 
sonry; but w cloer examination shows that it is Inte work. ‘The 
stones nro very roughly titted, and in one of two eases have apparently 
boon taken from an early wall of ont blocks. One block shows a 
hole, apparently made for an iron anchor or clump, Just below the 
point 2 i # grave-cntting. 

From tho point 2, tho northwest angle, till half-way between Sand 
4, the wall romaine are short lengtha of rough wall made of small 
‘stones and tiles Inid in mortar. No trace exists of an earlior wall ex- 
copt at 5, whiere there are two pathways cut a few centimottes deep 
in the rock, meeting in the line of the wall at an obtuse angle, just 
outside which « large rock projocts, ita top ent away flat and level. 
‘This may have boen a small gate where met two paths, coming up 
from below. A little to the west of 7, the rock has ben out away 
perpendiculuely for w fow motres, the wall running along ite edge. 
Henoo to ¥ the wall, 3.30 m. thisk, can be seen just above ground, 
and belongs apparently to the second period, ‘The remains of one or 
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two towers can just be made ont, From t¢to ¥'the wall runs east, 
down hill, Very little is loft of it, and that little is mainly of small, 
rough stones, without mortar—very late work. No trace could be 
fonnd of the wall figuted to the north of this by both Leake and Stan- 
hope. 80a, south of ¥, there are dm, of a wall running north and 
south, apparently of the same styleas the lower eross-wall, aud a ean 
tinuation of it, But ther» are so many tate house-walls in this region 
that this is not certain, At f, all traces disappear, and the next sight 
of tho wall {sat 1, 234 m, to the northeast of ¥, on tho east slope of 
the wostern valley. ‘Hence the wall runs ina straight line about 
uw east for 140 m,, disappears whore it formerly out weross the east- 
en valley and brook, reappears 60m, further on, and thence rine 
187 1, to the northeast angle of tho plateau, This wal, thongh 
barely projecting above grounl, cam easily ho seer, expecially at its 
eastern ond, where the outer or northern five projects a metre or 
morw above the muefiee, vis built in almost exactly the atylo of the 
upper eross-wall, the ablique up-and-down joints, the step-2uts, the 
peculiar tower-angles, and the wider foundation being all present the 
stones lange, wolltitted, and with furrowed, bulging fees. From X° 
avostward to near the brook, the courses, though horizontal, desoend 
step ly stop, following the geutle slope of the small raving thie prov 
ing tht this ravine existed when the wall was built, As the valley 
to the west is tho lnrger, wo-can infor, though there is 10 wall there 
to prove it, that it also existed at the same period. ‘Tho slope down 
fron all this stretch of wall (east of ¥) to°the plain is gentle and en- 
tirvly of enrthe At the northeast angle, X, there was a round tower, 
about 10m. indiameter. Only four such towers appear ; there being 
‘ond between Sand 7, on the north wall, and two on the east wall, to 
bo noted later, ‘This one nt 2s built in tho same style as the rost- of 
thie port, but very’ little of it romaine, 

Prous; tho wall fhirly well preserved, and for some distanon over= 
grown with bushes, runs duesouth, then tras little toward the west 
ud disappears near, just beyond a small ilex tree, sume Sm, high, 
te only tive om the plateau. All this stretch of wall ts of the second 
perio not as well built as Wx Hono to near serch No, ¥ Ube wall 
Fin be traced running a little west of south, sometimes entirely d= 
strayed, and again fairly well preserved. All the remains ace of the 
second period, At 2, 0 wall, 2.80 m, thick, runs almost at a right 
ingle for 27-m, down the slope toward the brook, here distant 35 m, 
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from the main wall. ‘This offshoot-vall f+ of rongher avd apparently 
Tate masonry. Inside the main wall, duo west of &” at a distance of 
17 m,, are remains of a xyuare building, measuring about 8m, each 
‘woy, with a small threhold—probably a late Byzantine structure. 
AGE’, traces of n cound tower ean be made ont, The slope down to 
the brook all along this east wall is very gentle, no rock erips out, 
and tho soil is apparently detp, At A’,near Church No. ¥, all traces 
disappear, but at Z/ we make out a bit of wall, and hence trace it, at 
intervals, to P’. The only rock along all this stretel is narrow 
ridge runniny from 2/ to 3", along the top of which the wall yas built, 
as shown by the cuttings At 0’ there are truces of a round tower. 
"Too little remains of this stretch, south of 12, to determine ite period ; 
‘nt it probably belongs to the first, that of the extreme southern part. 
AL PY, both thoes of the wall ean be seen, and hence to A it is fairly 
prmrved, thongl not high above the surfuco—lees than a motte. Tt 
is all 8.80 m. through, and of the same period, the firs, a that near 4, 
deveribed above. Ata point 37 m, from A, these is « ontting in the 
wall—truons of what may have been a threshold. ‘The slope t the 
south down into the small ravino whicl soparites the wall from Mt. 
Kithairon is very gentle, though in ony or two pluces the wall runs 
along ruther steep rocks. At 2, the wall ie nearly 150 m, from the 
mouptain slope, while at 4, as stated above, it is anly 50 m. 

‘This completes the survey of the walls, and a fow remarks may be 
mnie 08 to the area included within them, Tt seems probable, from 
the apparontly sreater age of the walls there and from its height 
above the rest of the plateau, that the extreme south end was the 
original acropolis. Search was made for an ol north eulosing-wall, 
Dut no trace of suck a wall was found, Sach e wall probably ex- 
sted near where the upper crosswall now stands, but running more 
east and West, ‘The platenu, ua has hoot suid, sloped down to. tho 
north, the northern half being comparntively level. ‘The southwest 
orn part is vory rocky, the natural rock here jutting out in lange 
rough moses, while the southeastern part is almost free from tock, 
exorpt the ridge between 2’ and x”, ‘The middle zone (betivoon, the 
north and south parts) is rocky on its western side, while to. the enst 
it is mostly good soil, ‘The northern third is entirely freo from pro= 
Jecting rocks except slong its western snd northwostorn edges, In= 
‘idl the lowor oross-wall (to the north of it), and for w tittle distance 
to the enst, the ground is entirely uncultivated, owing to the ciream= 
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stance that it is covered with potsherds, broken tiles, and small stones, 
while to the east, on both sides of and between the two ravines, the 
soil ia deep and fertile. 

"Apart from the ruined churches, there are few objects of interest 
above ground on the platea. East of D, in the southwost, there is 
cut in the rock what is probably a threshold, fheing west, 2m. in 
length. Beyond this, to tho east, thera is a semiciroular area in the 
runks, sme 16 to 20 1, eros; ad about 3m. lower than thi to the 
orth, there is 0 similar area, Both areas are Jevel and apparently 
rao by the hand of man, Southeast of Chureh No. ZV, appear what 
ro called on the map, “Votive Cuttings.” ‘These consist of seven or 
‘ight small rectangular Holes or niches eut in the rock for the recep~ 
tion of votive or other tablets, ‘To tho sonth of them isa small level 
plateau, with somo roughly heven wall-stones, The wall to the east 
of Church No, LV is a very woll huiltand preserved one of rubble xod 
mortar, It ix 32 mw. long by 1.16 wide, and runs almost due north 
and south. ‘To the south of this extends in the same line a series of 
ight square pir, 1.15 m. square, of the same material, the first ome 
distant 15.40 m. from thesonth end of the wall, ‘The first seven piers 
‘aro uniformly distant from one another 1,75 m,, and from the spacing, 
vee judge thit four are probably missing between the seventh and 
Giglith remaining piers. No traces are lefh above ground of any wall 
to the sonth, but the broad level space to the east of the wal] mukes It 
scom probable that a large building, or some such foatere as an agora, 
‘once existed here. 

‘Where are four springs and brooks in the immodinte vicinity of the 
platena, besiden the two very small ones in the northeast part. Cone 
brook on the cast side rises ina spring.» short distance due south of 2 
and flows northerly along the whole enst side, at a distance from the 
wall varying from 20 to 100 m4. ‘The brook on the west begin at a 
point southwest of the older wall, flows northwest, is joined. by the 
‘enter from Megale Brysis, below 0, and thence flows to the north= 
west aveay from the city into the Ofros, Some 2650 m. to the enst of 
tho platean is another spring called! Kondati, where are two inserip- 
tions und some architectural fragments, Between this and the brook 
to the enst of the walls is a ridge on which are the ruins of a small 
church and a ommber of large hewn blocks. 

‘On the whole plateau there is 4 remarkable luck of white marble, 
‘The pigges remaining aro confined almost entirely to the rained By- 
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zantine churches, Ohurches Now I, IV, ¥, FI and VEEL being the 
richest in them. The greater number are Roman architectural picces, 
architraves, capitals nnd bases, etc. ‘There are some Greck slabs and 
other marbles, some with insoriptions, all built into the ehurch-walls, 
sand some reworked into Byzantine forms, A fesr fragments of white 
mutthle, «mall pieces of cut and sculptured work, are found on the 
‘ground on the northwest part ; und to the east of Churoh No, I lies 
portion of a Romun plain white marble column, ‘The two springs off 
Mogale Brysis to the west and of Kondati Brysis to the east have 
walls made of ancient fragments of white marble, All this marble 
is much like the Pentelic, but undoubtedly comes froma much nexter 
quarry. 

Twill close with a few remarks as to the difforent periods of set= 
lement of tho platean, As already stated, it seems probable that the 
extreme southern end was the earliest citadel, if not the only ptt 
ccaupivd before the time of the battle of Platais, Then, later, a town 
was built lower down in the northern part (the upper citadel probably 
being abandoned), the upper cruss-wall being built for its defense, 
This town very probably covered the whole of the plateaw to the 
north of the wall, ‘Tho apparently gretter age of the walls to the 
east tid west: mikes it seem likely, however, that the whole. plateaus 
wns inhabited and fortified betbro the shrinkage within the upper 
cross-wall, whieh is probably of about the time of Alexander. At a 
much later date, in Byzantine times perhaps, the lower oross-wall 
‘was fathir hastily and earebssty built to surround the much shrunken 
town. ‘The fit that the gronnd inside ehis wall is deeply covered 
‘with tiles, ec, and the oumber of house-walls, point ta the conclusion 
that « densely populated mw onde occupied this part af the plutean. 
The great nitmber of ehurebes on and in the immediate 
the plateau, ten in all, also tends to prove the sai, and isa cinoum= 
stance important in the later history of the plane, and one vh 
‘explain the great scarcity of white marhle, this probably having been 
burned to'make mortar. 
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IV. NOTES ON THE BATTLEFIELD OF PLATAIA. 


‘Those who admire the greatness of ancient Athens cannot fail to 
feel an interest in Platnia, the gallint little city whieh stood by the 
sido of Athens on the fiold of Marathon and was equally faiths im 
the still darker hour of the Peloponnesian war, It world be of interest 
to follow at length the fortunes of Platoia, Bot the aim of this paper 
is more limited ; its purpose is to examine the statements of uncient 
writers that throw light on the topography of the battlefield, where 
the vietory of Salamis was mado complete. 

Diodoros, Strato, Plutarch, and Paueanias have been consulted, but 
the authorities by which all others havw been tested. are Heredotos 
‘and Thoukydides; for they stand nesrest to the battlo of Platain, and 
their works bear most olearly the marks of simple truth, 

"The story of the battle as totd by Heredotos (1. 15 1.) isin brief ns 

follows ¢ After Mardonios hail captured Athens for 

crow oF = the second time, and hnd lashed the news 10 the 
Persian king, by beuson-tires, he retired from Attila 

through Dekeleia to Skotos in the Theban country. He extended his 
forces along the Asopos from Exythrai, past Hysiai, into the Plataian 
territory and strengthned part of his eamp by means of a woolen fort, 
ten suides square. ‘The Greek forces eume to Eirythrai and took their 
stand on the skirts of Kithairon opposite the enemy; 

sin Fetaess, but the Persian cavalry harassed them. ‘The Moga~ 
rians, who were ina place easily ancessible to eavaley, 

auifored most until a volunteer band of threo hundred Athenians went 
to their aid, In a skirmish which followed, Masistios, the com= 
munider of the Persian cavalry, was alain, and his body yas captured 
by the Greeks, ‘The Persians in their mourning shaved themselves, 
their horses, and thelr eattle, and filled Boiotia with their lamentations. 
‘The Greeks bore the body in triumph through their ranks, and were 
encouraged to.take 4 morw canyenient position for thele eamp, where 
they would have a hotter water supply. They advanced along the 
skirts of Kithairon, past Hysiai, into the Plataian district, and took: 
their stand near the spring Ganguphia and tho sacred enclosure of 
corn rouge, the ber Assfrokrates the line extending over ow 

* fille and level ground. ‘The Lakedaimonians held 

tho right, and the Athouians after a dispute with the troops from Teas, 
coupled the left, Th ‘Tegeans were solaced with w position next the 
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Lakedsimonians, and the Plataians stood next the Athenians, The 
rest of the Grosks held the centre, ‘The enomy were soon at hand and 
formed their Tine of battle. Opposite the Lakedaimonians were the 
Persians; then eame the subject nations; and at the other end of the 
line were the modizing Greeks. ‘The Asopos divided them, and the 
prophets on both sides advised acting on tho defensive, For eight 
days tho armies lived each other, aud the Greek foree continually grew 
stronger. On the night of the eighth day, Mardonios sent to the pars 
Dryoskephalai?a troop of eavalry, which captured a large snpply-truin 
on its way to the Greek camp. 

On the eleventh day Mardonios, not wishing that the Greck forces 
should be further strngthened, resolved upon giving battle, ‘This 
purpose was communicated to the Grecks that night, and the Lake- 
Aaimonians asked the Athenians to change places with them, because 
tho Athenians had alrady faced the Persians at Marithon. ‘This 
chango was made; but, in the morning wheu the enomy observed it, 
Manlonios moved the Persians to hie right wing, so that they once 
more faced the Lakedaimonians, Pausanias, the Lakedaimonian 
commander, seeing that he had gained nothing hy the change, went 
back to his former position and the Persians did thesame. Mardonios, 
after sending « taunting challenge to the Spartans, ordered a cavalry 
change. ‘The cavalry enaptured the spring Gargaphin and choked it 
up. This cut off the water supply of the Grucks ; for it wis unsafe 
{to goto the Asopos on soconnt of the horsemen and bowmen, ‘They 

immo rnrmon, ‘termined to move that night to the Taland, where 

* they would have water in abundance and be five fron 

the assaults of the Persian cavalry. When the time came, the Greeks 
{n the midile of the Tine did not march to the appointed place, but 
‘were glad to flee from the enemy's cavalry toward Plstaia, and eame 
to the Heraion before the town, ‘The Lakedaimonians on the tight 
wore detained by the obstinacy of Amompharetos, who rufused to 
retreat before the enemy, while tle Athenians on the left remained 
where they were, beoatise they did not think the Lakedaimonians 
"Part oF the Persin forces may have Usen south of the Asopos The Porvian exy= 
alry were coutinuully active on the south side of the river. Cy. Hsmoporos, rx. 40, 
"Also called Treiskophalai; becauan one looking soath from the valley of the 
Avopos can distinguish throw peaks of Kithniron jn the neighborhood of the pass, 
Ahrongh which the rol from Athelisto Thebor niw passes, ‘There wor another past 


from Megara. CJ, Xexoruow, Hell, v.4, 14; Viscrn, Brinnersngen ane Grieehee 
land, p. 588, 
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rigant to carry ont the arrangement in good faith, As dawn ap- 
proached, Pausanins let his obstinate captain, who soon followed him, 
and retired ten stades to place called Argivpios on the banks of the 
‘Molois, where there was a temple of Demeter. On the retreat the 
‘Lakedaimonians kept to the hills, but the Athenians tamed down 
into the plain, When the Persians saw the Greek position deserted, 
they set ont to pursue, as they supposed, a fleeing enemy. ‘They ad 
vanced on the Lakedaimonians, for the Athenians in the plain were 
hidden from them by the hills, ‘The suerifices were unfavorable for 
the Lakedaimonians, and they were being wounded without striking 
‘a blow, until Pausauiag looked away toward the Heraion and prayed 
that they might not be disappointed in their hopes Here by the 
temple of Demwtar the battle sas fonght aud the Persians were routed. 
‘The Boiotians kept the Athenians employed till they too wert routed 
and fled to Thebes: ‘Tho Persians had fled to their wooden fort. 
‘When the Greeks at the Heraion learned that the Persians were flee- 
ing, they set out in two detichments. One passed among the hills at 
the buse of the mountain on the way which lel up straight toward 
the shrine of Demeter ; the other moved throngl the plain till it fell 
jn with the Thoban cavalry, which charged it and drove it into the 
mountain, ‘The Persian fort was soon stormed and great sliughter 
followed, 

‘This outline shows that Herootos gives three positions of the 
Grevk troops, whiich we shall endeavor to determine. But first let 
is fix the more permunent features, such as the Island, the spring. 
Gargaphia, the temple of Demeter, the Herion, and the shrine of 
Androkrates. 

‘The ruins of Platain? lie on 4 plateattat the foot of Kithairon about 
two miles and a half from the Asopos, which flows at this point in a 
comparatively straight line toward the east. ‘This is enough to form 
the basis of our investigation. To begin with the Island. Herodotos 
(cx. fi) says: “This Island is before the city of the 
Plutaians, distant ten stades from the Asopos nnd the 
spring Gargnphia,at which they were then encamped. 
“Anal under the following cireumstances there would be an island in 
continent, ‘The river branches and flows down from Kithairon into the 
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plain, with ite steams about threo stades apart, ancl then comes together. 
Ths name is O@rog, and the natives call it ‘the daughter of Asopos.’” 

‘Again Herodotos (1x. 61) speaks of the Island as the place which 
fires forks about as it flows from Kithairon.” From this we gather 
that the Tsland was: (a) before the city of Plataia ; (b) ten stades from 
the Asopos and Gargaphia (9) three stades wides and () that it ended 
in tho plain, And in the plain before Plataia, wen stades from the 
Asopos, we must accordingly find one point of the sland. 

‘The statement of Herodates, tht the island is ten stades fram the 

_Asopos and the spring Gargaphin, ut whieh they were 
Testa roves then encamped” makes it important to fix the posi~ 

tion of the troops at this time, Horodotos (1x. 25) 
says tho foroes went * from Erythrat past Hysiai to the Plataian terel- 
tory, antl on arriving took up their position by nations near the spring. 
Gargophia and the sacred enclosure of the ery Androkrates, over 
Jow hills nud level ground.”* Later, Herodotos (1x. 49) says the 
Persian cavalry choked up the spring Gargaphia, frum whick all the 
Greek army procured water. Now the Lakedaimonians alone wera 
wetod at the apring, while for tho rest of the Grweks the spring, was 
distant as every contingent happoned to be drawn up, and the Asopos 
was neat; but being kept buek trot the Asopos they continued to 
wort to the spring, for it was not possible fir them to get water 
from the river on account of the horemen and arrows.” The 
eft, then, held by: the Athenians, was near the Asopos, and the fine 
extended away fiom the river te the spring Gargaphin, whore the 
Takedaisnonians held the right. When THerodotos (Ix. 51) says that 
the Island to which they proposed to retreat was ten stades from the 
Asopos and from the spring Garguphia, ho seems to imply that each 
end of the Ting would fall back ten stades to the Island ; in which 
‘ease the now Tine would bo about parallel to tho old. Acting on this 
supposition, we dravy, from the part of the Island which we huye fixed, 
circle with radius of ten stades, and the left of the Greck ling will 
liv ou this circle near the Asopos. 

[At tho othor end of the line was Gargaphin—(a) ten stades from the 
Inland,’ (b) near low hills and level ground, access 
ible to cavalry," (0) ten stades from the temple of 
“Dtoponos says (21.90) that the Geseka, in thelr second poaltion, had on thelr 


right m hich bill std om thelr eft the Avspon, und here hey wou their retary. 
*Henonoivs, 1x. 81. 1x. 35,49. 
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Demoter,! and (d) twenty from the Heraion.* We cannot allow less tha 
‘twenty-four studies for tho length of this line. ‘There were 110,000 
mers in all? Of these, 38,700 wore heayy-armed troops, Supposing 
these heavy-armed men to be drawn up eight deep, 24 was common 
in the fifth and fourth centuries n, c.!" and, allowing three feet front 
for every man with his shield, we sball have a line about twenty-four 
stades long, ‘That the estimate of twenty-fone states is not far from 
right, will be evident when one considers that this line was supported 
by 71,800 light-armed troops.  Gangaphia will then be on the elroum= 
ference of a circle whose radius is twenty-four stades, and whose centre 
js the Athenian position, Our lino must not awing too fir to the 
south away from the river, or the spring Gargnphin will not be twenty 
stados fram the Heraion, whieh is near Plataia.! On the other hand, 
it must not swing to the north toward the river 5 for it must bi within 
ton stades of tho temple of Demoter, which, as we shall show, was on 
high ground ; and we have aga that the spring was distant from that 
partof the line which was near theriver, We therefore placo the spring 
fast of Platain among the “low hills” of the Asopos valley, whore are 
seyoral springs, one of whieh Leake ames Gargaphis.)” 

‘Taking Gargaphia as a contre, we draw a cirole with a mding of ten 
stades to find the temple of Demeter about which 
the battle was fought, Heridotos (1x, 57), speaking, 
of the rotieat of Pausanias trom Gargaphia, says = 
‘Thie column, drawing off about ten wtades, waited for the company 
of Amoupharetos, taking position on the banks of tho SMokits, and in 
fa placo called Argiopios where stands a temple of Elonsinian Demete 
‘hist bofbre tho battle, Pausanias  tooked away toward the Heruion 
Of the Platuians.”% When the Persians were put to flight, the Co~ 
Finthions and others at the Heraion ‘turned along the skirts of 
Kithairon aod the hills on the way which led ap straight toward the 
hrine of Demetor.”" ‘The temple of Demeter, thon, was on the clr 
ouumferance of the cirole—(o) ten stades from Gargaphin, (4) on the 
Fiver Molofs, (0) up hill from the Heraion, (q) 0 sitoated that an 
Sbwurver standing near it could see tho Horsion, and (e) at a plave 

‘ HixnovoTos bx. BT: gH. ox. 8 9,90. 

WHaxn Dnovexy, Die gricchinchen Krieywalterthitmer, in 1, F. Hermon’ Lehrbuch 
de ges Avtigsiten, 1, 2 Abs p. . 

¥ Henoperon, 1x. 92. Mie BT: fA. 


M4 Ope ei 1 B99 Pavsamran (1x. 4.3) mays that the ppting wat restored, 
Henao, 1x. 61. Hx. 6, 
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called Argiopios. ‘This name, “White Rock,’""*may help to identify 
the apot. We eannot place t very far wo the south, forthe troops from 
the Horaion passed to itover the foot-hills of Kithairon. We muy sup- 

‘hat it was west of Guneaphia, for Pansanis originally intended to 
oto the Island, and Plutarch" says that bo retired toward Patni. 
‘We therefore place tho tomple of Demeter on high ground southeast of 
Platala at» point where are now the foundations of & lange Byzantine 
church.” Book of it rises « wall of rock which is visible for miles 
in tho valley, and anay have given to tho place the namo af Argio- 
pice, ‘The Lakeaimonians who were at this point could be seen 
‘easily by the Persians inthe valley of the Asopos; while the Atho~ 
niuns in the plain north of Plataia would be hidden by the foot 
Lille northeast of the town.” Fron the rising ground a few rods 
‘east of the church one eats ace the lower half of the rnins of Platain 
Avhero the Heraion niay have stood, ‘The conclaaion with regard to 
the porition of the tomple of Demeter, which we reach from ‘our study: 
‘of Herodotus, receives a curions oonfirmat from a statement of 
Pausinins, Parse comos down from Kithairon to Plataia, and 
aftor speaking of the monuments of thowe who foaght against the 
Made, and the altar of Zews “just about. opposite tho eutranies to Pla- 
tain!” he aays (1x. 2.6): “But the trophy which the Grocks net up 
for the battle at Plitain stands about fiftoon stades further from the 

the trophy (rpomator) was ant up) on the hattlefield in memory 
of the tuning of the enemy to flight (rporyj), In this ease the battlo~ 
field was about the tensplo of Demeter. Herodotos (1x. 62) says + 
«The battle waxed hot right by the temple of Demeter,” and aynit (1X. 
65): Te ie u marvel to me how not a single one of the Persians, who 
fought beside tho grove of Demeter, uppatrs to aye gone into the 
sacred enclosure or to havo diva within it, thongh very many fell about 
the temple on tho unconscorated ground.” Measnring fom. the «= 
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4 About six minutos walle ene of the spring Vergoatiand, Hare havo been foun 
rock sepulchrat stele, Inseriptlons Vite of Raman momo, ail raver feagsients 
‘of uachie. No dovbt the temple became popular after this battle, aint sotinued #0 
down to Roman tines Purranont describes it w« “onder the projecting fot of 
Rithairow in places rough and rocky.” Avialy 14; ef 1 

W HisxoDoToe, 1x. 09: bb raw bxtar. 

© Purrance (Ariat, 20) mentions one set xp by the Laketalimaninty wnt one by 


the Athenians, Lzaxa (1, 400) wrougly place Ube trophy v 
beside the tombs. ne trophy at the gate of Pthtals 
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trance to Plataia “ about” fiftecn stades, we find the point which we 
hhad already fixed for the temple of Demeter, 

“he so-called Istand was ten® studes from Gangaplia, and so must 
tonch the circle on which the temple of Demeter stood, 
‘A number of streams flow doven from Kithairon on 
the enet of Plataia, and turn to the west, where they nnite to form the 
Oére8 which flows into the Korinthian Gnlf.* ‘The modern traveller 
is anablo to digoover any such island as Herodlotes seems to describe, 
Laake and Visoher® are inclined to think that it was rather a nar- 
row peninsila formed by: two of these branches, which was popularly 
called by the inhabitants the * Tsland,” » name misleading to ove nob 
rnequainted with the place, Herodotos does not speak as if he had 
verified the statement that it was entirely surrounded by water. He 
prefices his description (tx, 51) with : *and there would be ns island 
in 1 continunt ymdor the following efroumstances.”” It would not be 
difficult to find parallels fir auch a use of the torm Island.” Long 
ridges mun out from Kithairon between the water-courses ; nnd on one 
of those ridges, which tho Plataians called the * Island," the Groeks 
propowd to take their stand, On rising yround with » stream in 
front they could defind themselves from tho enemy's cavalry, while 
tho stroaan byline thom would furnish water. 

Tes important cat we should fix the position of the Heraion, The 
Tungtugo which, Elerodotos ues seems to associate it 
lovely with Platain, He ealls it (1x, 0) tho He- 
raion of tho Platnians,” and, like the Ishand, it is “ betore the elty of 
tho Plataians,”* an expression which soins to point toward the val= 
oy. Tt was distant twenty ® stades from Gargnphia. It will there- 
forv be on the eiroumforence of circle whose centre ts Gargaphia and 
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© PLGA7 Lacan: atom that this inn that Terodoton monies hat eepurxlderay, 
‘and Torodotor gonoral treatment of the subject exelude this ving, Veet thitie 
Ti possible Yat ach un faland exiated in antiqulty. 

Nftenoporos, rx. 825 of 51, Puotaucnt (Ariat, 11) calle Hora Kithalronian, 
Pacnantan (1x. 2.7.) saw lu her towple a lnege standing statue of tse goddem by 
Praxitolea. Platalat coine of tho tine of Praxiteles bent tha hind of Hera Qf 
Ismtoor-Buvanen and Ganorex, Numismatic Ummentry on Piuunias, pp. 10-111, 
‘The ramme temple contained s Hes wid x Kronor by Prxxiteleg, and & neated nate 
of Hera by Kallinsehon. 

© Henoporos, 1x. 62. Louttwu, in Basdebw’ Crees, places the Heraton twenty 
alles ontside the city}. Ona circle of twonty staden radius from Gargaphio, within 
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wligse radius is twenty stades, Herodotos says that the Greeks fn the 
middle of the. line wore “ glad to flee frum the cavalry, and in their 
light came to the Hersion, which is bofore tho city of the Plataians, 
twenty siades from the spring Gargaphia;” anil © these encamped 
about the Hemion.” ‘The Hertion was therefore in the direction of 
Plataia from the middle of the tine, and the site was probably unfavor- 
ble for a exvaley attack, or the Cireeks would not lurve halted so cont= 
TE it was in the northern part of the plstean upon which 
Plataia lies that they halted, they would. be protected on the west and 
north ; for at this point the plateau rises somewhat abruptly from the 
plain. Leake and Vischer plooe the Heraion in the northern part of 
the presont walls of Plataia. Both ™ not the statement of Thouky~ 
ides, that the aucient city wae snutll, and observe that the walls at 
the south angle are the most ancient, ‘The present ruin of Plataia 
fare not less than two miles and a lulf in cirownference, Leake and 
“Vischor conclude that the tater walls were extended from the youth 
40 ts to include the temple of Hera, which was onside the city af 
the time of the Persian war, Pausanias seems to place the Heraion 
within the city, though his statement is not definite, After deserib- 
ing the altar and statue of Zous Elontherioe ricar the entrance to Pla 
tain, bosays:* “In the city itself... .. is the herodn of (the divinity) 
Platais, and I have alveady told what is said with regan to her, and 
what T myself surmised; and (8) the Platainns have a temple of Hera 
notable for ite size and the beauty of its sculptures.” Tf Pausanias saw 
a temple of Fern within the city, it wus not necosarily the Heraion of 
Horodotos; fir, when the Pelopounesians eaptured Plataia, they razed 

‘and built near the Heraion a lange inn, which they dedicated 
to Hers, ‘They also built to her a temple one hundred fect long, which 
‘was probably the largo temple seen by Pausunins, Vischer finds trees 
of a quadrangular building within the northern part of the city, and 
concliides that thero is searcely amy doubt that this is the temple of 
Hera. But, in truth, there is abundant ropm for doubt, This part of 





























the northera part of the resent walls of Platais, a ruined Byzantine church cca 
taining numerous fragsuente of w lunge Tonle tensple (stax, Church No.1). A frag: 
‘mut of a decree by Diocletian was fount here in 1850 hy the American School of 
Climical Sines at Athong, Several other ates woold satisfy tho condisions of Hero- 
lotoe scot. 

Lae, 1h pp 995 6, 360 6, 864, Visas, p. A 

© Pacaasstan, 14.2.7. = Tuouxvornes, tt. 68.95. 
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the city is covered sith foundation-walls, and the more fact that there 
had heena large temple in any place would prove nothing ; for Pausanies 
speaks of a temple off Athona at Plataia,” « herotn of Plataia,** and 
templo of Eleusinian Demeter,” which may howaver be the ove referral 
to by Herodotos. Plutarch (Ari, 20) mentions a shrine of Artemis 
Eokleis, Successful excavation alone ean fix the exact position of the 
temple of Hera, 
‘The heroin of Androkrates™ was somewhere on the Tine of hattle 
4 which we have determined, Thoutkeydides (111. 24) 
aeaeeenanes, SYS that those who escaped over the besieging walls 
of the Pelopounesians went on the way leading to 
‘Thebes, having on their right the herodu of Androkrates,” ‘They saw 
tho enemy pursuing them with torches toward Kithairon and Dryos- 
kephalai, “They proceested for six or seven stales on tho way toward 
‘Thebes, thon turning back they advanced on the road leading toward 
the mountain to Erythrai and Hysiai, and getting iuto the mountains 
they exaped to Athens.” Lf the figitives travelled only seven stacles 
toward Thebes, and had the heroin of Androkeates on their right, this 
horofin must havebcen nearer to Gargaphia than to the Asopos. Stein® 
‘anid Grote say tht the spring was on the right of the Greek linw of bat- 
tle, and the herofin om tho left, which is impossible, for the lsft was boar 
the Asopos, ulmost twonty studes from Plataia, Plutarch places the 
hherodn at tho foot of Kithaiton, near the temple of Demeter. 
Onie next task is to fix the positions occupied ly the forces. OF the 
Porsiun position Herodotes (1x. 15) saya: * Mando- 
niog, bivouscking for the night in Tanagea, and 
turning on the next day to Skolos, was in the country of the Thebans, 
c++ Ho lot his camp extend from Erythmi along by Hysiai, and 














pnnaian foattios, 








@ paueinan ted. 1; Puce iat, 20. ‘hin temple, nosonting to Pave 
‘a, was built from the spoila of Marathon. It contained » coloml gold and marble 
statue by Pholdiaa, und wae adorned with paintings,“ Oyen after the slanghter of 
he miter" ly Polygiotin, ail” The Seven agsinat Thebes.” by Onnsian. Refore the 
feet of Athone was a portralt of Arimmestos, the Piataian colmmander at Maratbou 
fand Plataia, Plutarch says the temple was built fom the Plataian sharw of the spoil 

Se Pavsastas, 1.2, 

SPApSANEAG, 1X43, Poltanlas may une fe Marmair loosely for dy Marat 
Gf Hounovov0s 1x. 25: fe Ttuaraud, 31, M1: de Marnie, Paitailaa eer ta bo thie 
‘ng of the account of Heredotoa; for inthe next sentence he speak of the restoration, 
‘of Gargayihia, which Mardouior aml his cavalry destroyed. 

2 Henonotos, 12.25, A hero of Plutaia ef, Puovamctt, Aris, 1. 

4 ote om Harodota, 12.25, 1.18; of Gurr, Hiatry of Grete, vol, ¥, ps IY, Note 2. 
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advanced it slong the Asopes river into the Plataian territory. How~ 
ever, he did uot make his entreuchment s0 large, but made each side 
about ten stades.” 
Skolos, Brytlirai,and Hysiai were towns on the skirts of Kithairon ; 
scorn, -Skolos on the east, and Hysiai on tho west, with 
znvmxat, aso Erythrai between, Skolos® was on rough ground 
MYHAt year the Asopos, forty stades below the point where 
the road from Plataia to Thebes crossed thie river, Hysiai and Ery- 
a little to the right of tho road which erossed 
o Plataia, Plutarch (Arial., 11) says: 
“Near to Hysiat is an ancient tomple called the temple of Eleusinian, 
Demeter aud Kora.” He further describes the place as near the herotn 
of Androkrates in the foot-hills of Kithairon, ‘That the temple of 
Demeter and the herodn of Androkrates were not far apart is possi 
ble from what Herodotos und ‘Thoukydides say ; but that they should 
Je near Hysiai would be inconsistent with the aseonnt of Herodotos, 
For, hen the Grecks moved from Exythrai theit firs position, to their 
second position, they passed Hysiai.® Then, when the Lakedaimonians 
fall hack ton™ stades from this second position, they came to the tomple.*" 

‘The camp of Murdonins ocenpied the plain of the Asopos, and ex 
tended past Hysini into Plataian territory. At least 
part of the camp was south of the Asopos, and there 
is nothing to show thnt the wooden fort was north of 

% Donan (31.2, 8) saye Martane cane from Thebes, 

SSenan, 404,400; Parsextan ret 4; Lear, 1, 30, 30%, Panui eu 
duos nn untninbed temple of Demeter and Kore. 

Svarmastag 1x2 1) Srnano, 404; Leary, 148273820. Henonores (9, 74) 
reatione Hist with Olnad wea frontieeeme oF Attia, At Hfyxai, Pattern 
‘halbutt imple of Apollo std m maered wel, 

* Hteaobonos 8x. 35. mix. r. 

* Puorance may use *Hysiai * loosely for “ the district of Hysial" (see Note31), 
At thi foot of Rithatron, ene Krfekoukt, east of the rata from Athens ta Thebes, 
fre reemin f ah anctent aeropalia. Along the braw uf the rece one can follow the 
veal with somo difficulty. Os the other slde ofthe roxd ran unceat well, now ry, 
which was perhaps the sacred well of Hyrini, Near hore were founl.two dedieatory 
Inmeriptions to Demeter, belonging to the first half of the fifth century. (. Foucant, 
Bull, decor. helt, 1879, p. 484, N.1; Ramewrs, Epigraphy, 22%. One objection to 
placing the Vlatainn temple of Demeter here list been palited wat abore, More: 
cover, Paussnian, who apoaks of the Plutaian temple of Demeter, aaw Hysiai in ruina, 
It te not imiponeible that HTyeia} aleo Nad a temple of Demeter, ux hut Solon (Hate 
fastar 224.4). Puoranen biwwelf mys that the temple of Demeter, at which the 
‘Grecks balted, was near the shrine of the Plataan hero Androkratey, wiih tat 
have been neurer Piatiin, 
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the river. ‘The camp of the Modes extended “along by Hysiai into the 
Plataian district." Exaotly the same expression is used of the Greeks 
who went from Exythrai across the skirts of Kithniron “along by 
‘Hysiai into the Plataion district,” ‘The expression “into the Plataian 
district” could hardly have been used, if part at least of the Persian 
forces ld not been south of the Asopos, ‘There is no proof that the 
Plataian territory ever extended north of the Asopos ; on the ean 
trary, there is proof that at first it did not extend as ftr as the Asopos, 
Herodotos tells us that when the Athenians espoused the eats 
the Plataians aguinst the Thebans, they passed over the hounds y 
hind been fixed for the Platuians, and “made the Asopos the boundary 
botween the ‘Thobans and the Plataians.!" Pausanins (11. 6.1; 1%. 
4.4) speaks of the Asopos, whieh forms the boundary between the 
‘Thobun and the Plataian land; and again he says 
-Asopos separntes the lunil of the Plataians from the Thebans.” We 
are told that the Persians fled to their wooden fort in the ‘Theban 
torritory ;* but this does not prove that the fort was north of the 
Asopos, We have soem that, befare the Athenians interfired, the 
‘Thohan territory extended across the Asopos opposite Plataia, Thix 
vas doubtless the ease at Exytheat; for Strabo (109) tells us that all 
the villages along the Asopos at this point were under the Thebans ; 
though he adds that some say that Skolos, Eteonos, and Erythrai are 
in tho country of tho Plutaians, Herodotos himself (1x, 15) places 
Skolos in the Theban territory. 

While Mardonios was encamped here in the plain of the AAsopos, 

the Grocks came to Erythrai, and, as Herodotas 

says," observed that the hurharians Were encamped 
on the Asopos; and perceiving this they took eheir 
stand on the skirts of Kithniton fheing the enemy (jirrerdacavz0);" 
anid Manfonios, as the Greeks did not dessend into the plain, sent 
against them all his cavalry. Masistios, commander of the cavalry, 
was slain, and the Greeks bore his body along their ranks on 4 wagon, 
a cireumstance whieh throws light on the nature of the ground, 

‘* Huxobores, rx. 15; of 24 The wooden fort may hav? been extendél acrom the 
iver for theauke of « betice water mpply. ‘The walley widens eouventontly at this 

it “ Feuoporos, v1. 108: 519 mc, Of, Tromerorpes, m1. 68. 
Hienonorem, 1x. 6, yn 19 Ey of, Dohme, x1. $0, 80, 

+ Laurea, who places th Persians on the otlwe sly of the Asopon, laser hfe lew 
on this dsrerdzvorro, which Gxt! have no more definite meaning than we give to ft. 
‘Bee Northern Gree, 11 340, Noe. 
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‘Tho Greeks moved to their seoond position which we have fixed ; 
and, “when Mardonios and his barbarians had fin 
sree wee ished mourning for Masistios, they, too, were at hand 
t the Asopas which flows here.”® Most of the Per- 
sinn forces were north of the river; for “the sacrifices wore favor= 
able tor the Groeks, if they kept om the defensive, but unfavorable, 
if they wor to eross the Asopos and begin tho battle? Die bar 
Darians rdvunoed ns fur as the Asopos to make trial of the Grucks, 
but neither sido crossed." On the day of the battle, Marlonios ted. 
the Persians across the Asopos on the run. With regard to the posi~ 
tion of the forees on the day of battle hut a word remains to be said, 
enmproroy Tht Lakedaimonians, us we have seen, were at the 
i temple of Demeter.® ‘The Athenians were down in 
samnpapeexiay, the plain where they fll in yeith the medizing 
Ariat Ax Greeks, Phitarch says™ that the Athenians, while 
OTHESOEEEK® advancing aoross the plain to the aid of the Spar- 
tans, wory attacked by the modizing Greeks. OF tho Greeks at the 
Heraiou, cng detuchment went eastward to the temple of Demeter; 
and the other marchid north or northeast through the plain til it fell 
in with the Boiotian caval 
After the battle, uccording to Herodotos (1x, 84), the body of Mar 
Aonios disappetred, Saveral claimed to have buried him, and were 
rewarded by the son of Mardonios.  Pausanias (ex. 
2,2) saw a monument “said to bethat of Mantonios,” 
om the right of the road from Athens to Plataia, a 
little beyond Hysini. 

‘The Grecks buried their dead in large tombs or polyandeia.® ‘The 
Spirtans set up three, one for every elass of citizens 5 
the Athenians one; the ‘Tegeans one; and the Mega 
rimsand Phliasiansone. Others, a8 the Aiginetans,* who took no part 
in the battle, revted cenotaphs. Inthe Peloponnesian war, when Pla 
tain hail been captured by siege, the Plataians pointed to these tombs, 
and implored the Spartans to spare them for the honors which they 
hha shown every yeur to the graves of those who foll fighting against 
the Med.” Pauannins (1.2.5) saya: Opposite the entrance to Pla 

© Armovores 1x. 53, “tm. 906; Protancn, Aria, 1, 15, 

© Henonoren, be 40. fre, rs 

8 Ariat, 18: gf Himonorros, 2x. 69, 01. © Hxnoporos, 1x. 60, 

‘* Hxnovres, +8, 85 * The Aiginetia tomb, tix said, was Hilt Cen your later, 

STuowmromy tt 9, 69, 
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tain are the tombs ut those who fought against the Medes. The rest 
of the Greeks have # common monument ; but the Lakedaimonians 
nd! Athenians who fell have separate tombs, and on thera areinseribed. 
epitaphs by Simonides, Not fur from the common tomb of the Greeks 
is the altar of Zens Elentherios.” Phutarch relates that thie altar was 
dedicated to the Zeus of Freedom in honor of the battle for freedom 
‘at Plataia;" and, in desoribing the ceremonies which were performed 
every year at these tombs, he ses language which seems to place then 
near the city. He says: “They form w procession, which the trum= 
peter, sounding the charge, leads on at-dawn, Wagons, fonded with 
myrtle and garlands follow. A black bull is led in the procession, 
and frvehorn youths advance benting drink-offorings of wine and mille, 
eswls of olivecil and myrrh. A slave fs not allowed to touch any: 
ofthe things conneted with that ervice beenuse the men tied for free 
dom. Finally, the archon of the Plataians, who is not allowed at 
any other time to toueh iron, or to put on any but a white garment, 
then ch in # purple tunic, and armed with sword, taking up a 
-wator-jar from the place where the records are kept, lends on throtigh 
the midst of the city. ‘Then, taking water from the spring,” he him 
self washes the-steles,* and anoints them with myrrh. Slaughtering. 
tho bull upow the altar for burnt saerifice, and, praying to Zeus and 
Hermes Chthonios, he fuvites the brave men who died in behalf of 
Greece to the banquet and the offering of blood. ‘Then mixinga bovl 
of wine and pouting it out, he says+ *T-drink to the men who died 
fur the freedon of the Greeks’ # 











W. Trvixe Hest, 
“Puurance, Aria, 10-21, Insription on the altar: 
"Tete eu "kanwees leat eperst (rre”Apne, 
nwip Gree Maar aaNuavoe 
pen speudrarees, dedi EAAAE woorie 
yorarre Aube Ben éevtaplo. 

Srano spenks of itr lepé, which Leake translates "termple:" Here they cele- 
Ayrated gnmes called tho'EAsvé/pes. Sruavo 12; Pirranon, Arist, 2h; Pat, 2x20, 

= Perhaprit would bw better tosay *u weapon of ion” gf ednpegerte in Tnocicr 
snes oF simply "x woapon.* 

Donat, (Tour through Green, vo 4 280) makes tks spring Carga (7), 
"Tho tonsbe wore just nt tho entrance 10° Plataia, as Pansanins came from Megara. 
Hence the spring referred to hy Pintarch is probally that on the eastern vide 
of the ruins of Platais, which flows oot of m torrace wall, in which mre Greek 
‘topalchral stelos snd «. picce of an Ionic corner. The spring « mile oathicart of 
Plataia, pow called Vergontinn’, has been eumfounded with Gnesaphia, but it x prob 
ably the apring of Artemia. Lakaace, Northern Greet, 383 f 

SOF brouae, PAUAIAR, Ex. 2.5. 
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©. H. MOORE'S "GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE” 


the Managing Faitor of the Amevieun Journal of Avehirology. 


Sir —In the coir of your reviow of my book, Development and Ohare 
acter of Gothic Architecture, publishod on pp. 145-50 of thie volumo of 
Your Journal, you make sore rvmarks, and eome strictures, to which I 
beg lens ta aay a fow words in reply, 

T cannot ngree with your assertion, that Viollet-lo-Duels gengraphical die 
vision of French school wour shattered! by Quisherat (p.147), ‘There is no 
‘necessity confljat between much a division and that which Quicherat pro 
pored: ‘The geographical division has-n firm basis of truth (founded, nx 
itis, on peculiarities thnt grew out of ethnological distinctions atid loeal 
conditions), which renders it serviceable and convenient. Quichernt's 
classification may bave ite value, but it does not supersede that nf Viollet- 
JeDue, 

‘You say (p.148): Iie apparent that, from confining hie attention almost 
exclusively (o Gothic atrucuree, Mr. Moore has an imperfect acquaintance 
with Romaneaque monuments. He would net otherwiee have asserted (10) 
that Romancague builders rively wqulled their waves, or have euppoved Cand 
snuirelled at it) Ut wemitunnel waulta over aisles vere brought into wae to 
apport croas-anille over the nave (p12); whereas, ad « matter of fact, they 
were first wid, in Provence, to austin the thrust of the tunnet-anulte of the 
nave, thus explaining their raison-d'ttre,. The context, however, hows that 
Lam wpenking, on pwgo 16, of the early Romanesque builders of North. 
‘Western Earopi, and of thes, I hyliave, it is correct to any that thoy 
‘rarely vaulted their naves. ‘The cormon practice with them was to cover 
the nave with w timber roof onty—ae shown, for instance, hy M. Laftvne- 
Pontalis in plates 11 noi str of bie Ltude Historique et Archéologique mur 
a nef de la Cathidente du Mana, Quicherit, in his essay L’Anchileeture 
Ronnne, refern to sone of the unvaulted churches of Northern Prince ne 
exeopitional; but they arw by no means exceptional in this region, When 
fuck Important bulldings as the Abbayo-aux-Homimes, the Abbayeaux- 
‘Dames, and St-Nicolas of Can, Mt, St-Michel, Juinidger, Matin, Guibrey. 
sand S.-Gorvaie of Falaise, and many othors, had only ther rool, it ony 
hhaplly be anid that the vaulting of naves was tho genioral practice, Amd, 
Jn thot, 40 far from comnon was it that M. V. Ruprich-Robert, une of the 
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most learned of French architects, and a close student of Ronimneaque 
buildings, xays (p. 26), after apeakking on this point in his monograph 
on the Abbaye-aux-Dames: Et Low eonelura de tout eoot gu’ we eyuttne 
de charpentes opparentes Hult généralement adoplé a cette &poque, pur les 
Normands, powe cowvrir lo dificesveligieus. T may adi that Quichorat 
himisolf—in his uafininhedd Cours d’Avehéologie (Mélauges i! Avehéolagie et 
Histoire, vol. 2 p. 455), written thiety years utter the essay 1/Architee 
ture Romane—almits that the naves of Norman elureles were, wt ttwt, 
not vanlted, Regarding the semi-tunnel vault, 1 have siot supposed that 
it was brought into ise (i, frst wed) to mipport crosvnults, T merely 
say (p12) that Me expedient was adopted of employing such vaults in con: 
notion with the sexpartite vaulting of St-Stepheus at Cae 

Teis incorrect to way (p. 148) that I decline to call any English or Spaniah 
buildings Gothio, Bcanse they are cither purely French (wie) and therefore 
do not belong tothe country, or becauee they hae received loeul modifications 
cand are therefore not purely French. Ido not decline to call buildings Gothie 
‘ow nny euch grounds, T decline to eall them Gothie only: wher thoy fail 
to exhibit a Gothic system, You say (p. 140) Ona cannot fail to wee that 
Mr. Moore is inclined to magnify divergence, and somtinen even to indulge 
in what reaembies sophistry. Ho fully endorses « link in transitional Qothion 
auch a+ Laon or Noyon or Sonlis, where the wallepace, for exasnple, is wilt 
largely preserved, und the seindows have not yet occupied Ue entire mace 
Velweon the wall-ribs; but he would deny the Gothicity of such un arrange- 
ment ina Spanirh or Englivh building evected te or twenty yesre later, be 
ange in the meuntinve French architecture had rewhed a more advanced 
doge. ‘Thin is ersoncous, Such transitional huilings in France ss Noyon, 
Benlis, and Luon I regard a» Gothic, notwithatanding that considerable 
swallspacos remain in them, because they display « growing Gothic sys 
tem, But Lean ae no propriety in calling buildings of an advanced 
period Gothic in which heavy walls remain, ns a final condition, exential 
to the structure, and in which thers is no oousistent development of w 
Gothic framework. 

Tam charged (p, 140) with many grave errors ia whut 1 have eaid of 
Talian pointed architecture—three of whieh ate said to be contained in 
my opening statements respecting Italy, ‘These statements are correctly 
quoted ne follows: During the twelth contury Gothic architecture had wo 
marked influence upon Ttaly, The church of S. Anilrea of Vereelli, which 
Ge wai (o have been begun in 1210, gives evidence, in ita Gothic wrulting 
ayiten, of transalpine influence ; Buti te an exceptional inatance, ani it eas 
ot before the mile of the thirteenth century thot aly began really lo yield, 
in some mounire, 10 the taste for pointed derign, You say (p. 149) that the 
church of &. Andrea at Vercelli, ivatead of danding aa a aoitary trance, te 
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Intonein along sevice which Beginsabovt 170. T presume you refermainly 
to the Cistercian edifices which are the subject of your interesting article 
entitled Fidroduetion of Gothie Architedure into Italy, Bat, granting hat 
‘these montiiaents ought to be eliwed with 8, Ancdren af Vereeli, oes their 
sporudie existence in the country warrant the belief that Gothio wreht- 
teotire hnd marked infloence upon Italy (upon the Italian builders)? 
Did the Italian people, ut this time, show any divposition to adopt pointed 
formi in thelr own architecture (whieh ix, of course, the question with 
which Tam concerned in my book) before the middle of the thirtewith 
eontory? Tt sceme to me thut the incoming of French Cistervian monk, 
with their own architecture, interesting we that architecture undoubtedly 
fs, hae litte bearing npon my main proposition, 

‘Your romark that Sizna i> not pointed must, I think, have been wade 
inadvertently. Any photograph will show that it ie no for the most part; 
thou, wx in many other Italian buildings in which the pointed rch i 
ned, itis not consistontly employed throughout. And, though the nave 
of Orvieto bo not vaulted, the transept and east end nre, nnd it is, you will, 
doubtless admit, commonly and not incorrectly, clased among leading 
Tralinn Gothic edifices. My assertion that both Siona and Orvieto differ 
fittle (structurally of course) from other pointed buildings it, aly isy T 
‘maintain, correct. 

With regard to apeilal aisles and flying buttresses, the instances that 
‘you cite may show that my sintemunt that they never occur is too strong, 
Bat to adduce thowe ununtinl instamcesdoes not materially weaken my argue 
ment. The apaital nile is certainly 90 rare that it may at least be maid 
that it wae not w characteristic of Htalian pointed design. And anything 
liken dying-bittres is 90 uncommon that it must be reekoned equally 
foreign to the architecture of the countey. 

1 agree with you that my treatinent of German, Italian, and Spanish 
arohiteetare might, with advantage, bo fuller; but you have not, I think, 
shown that itis in any important respects incorrect. 








Cranium 1M 
Cambri, Mann, made 


October 9, 1890, 


Mr, Charles H. Moore. 


Sir:—In writing my roview of your book, I was guided by the opinion 
that it yas work of such importance that it must be earefully studied 
‘uul both praised nnd oriticised with discrimination. You will pardon me 
if L therefore discuss somewhat in detail your rejoinder to some of my 
criticiams to which you take exception, 
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J. Tho quostion of the relutive merits of Viollet-le-Duc’ geographi 
cal division of French monuments wid Quicherat’s structural division i» 
one that depends largely on individual opinion and to dificult of xette- 
ment. ‘Chore being no montion of Quicherat among your wathorities, 1 
concluded that you werp not familiar with him, He would otherwine have 
Doon s wolcome aupporter of your own system which, like his, is putely 
struotirral to the exclusion of wethetio elements. To me it poems that your: 
‘own principle would foree you to grant, that « geographies! division can 
‘yo ited only: in subordination to one that isstmuctural wud based apon the 
‘ynulting syatoan employed, This fe Quichorat’s plan, and ix the ouy one 
that iv based ow w scientific prinoiplo je hus been tollowedl by suany, for 
inatance, by Cortoyer In his rocont Yolume Architesture Romane. Even, 
thon who still support the geographical schools, like Anthyme Saint: 
Pau, oll aitention to the inulequacy of Viotlet-le-Doc's division and the 
‘erunll nuiaber of buildings on which he based it, ‘Thie isin strong eontrant 
‘with Quicherst’s broad knowledge of the monuments. 

11. As this is hunly the place to discuss the defect of the geographical 
division, 1 shall pase to the second point, whieh involves the essential 
chameter of Romanesque architecture, which you appear to regard ns a 
fyle churacterized by wooden roof, I opposition to the generally recdived 
opinion that it fs based on the use vif the vault. I fail to so that your re- 
turks on Rinanesque ean be confined strictly to the Northwest? on p.7 
they arg applied to Western Kurope and iuelude Northern Ttaly, France, 
Germany, and England, for you any: The Romunenque snay be broadly 
divhded into two siyle—UMe Eastern and the Western ; anal tha eariety of 
Western Burope may be maid to be of one etyle in North Italy, of another in 
‘Southern Gaul, of another in Normandy anid England, ee. (p.7). On the 
following pages, nftor alluding to churches of Northern Italy, the refoe- 
‘euices made to the procewes of Romancsqne as diatinguished from Roman 
ijuilders (pp. 9.11, 12, 16) are not Hmited by any terms * Noethweatern 
‘or oven * Wester,” and your assertion on p. 12 to which K alluded tu toy 
Toview jn-as follows: A Beginning wan made in the diceetion of further pro 
rem whee the Romanengue builters began fo vault their nabes, ‘The Yery 
scription to the whole Romanesqu style of peculinrities confined mainly 
to Normandy negued the imporfbet aequaintance with. Komanceque as 
‘ebole to-which Dalluded. Tn fst,in your book, among all the main pre 

 Pietate De, set trae art om rpm arehbclogign, pp. WA-78. 

The reference to" North-Westers Europe" on p, 16 appenre to apply merdly ty 
oblong compactments w+ is ahown by Note L, As Frevch Boninsayue mas mainly 
favelopd in tho contre xd wth, 1 sot of the question to omit bee regions. TL 
‘von ook north ofthe Fare (ys 28) ut south of St tint the mew atl af architecture ne 
ian prooet of dereloprn, 
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‘incial schools in France only that of Normandy is studied : those of equal 
importance iu the enst, centre, and south of France (as, for example, the 
schools of Burgundy, Poitou, Perigord, Auvergne, the Loire, ete.) are 
hardly alluded to, and no buildings belonging to them are studied, Tt 
ects to me that to this omission is duo your error in holding to the pre- 
valence of woodin roofs. Everyone knows that the early Norman ehvurobes 
‘bad woodon roof and were not vaulted until lator, avd Usat it was iu this 
very rospoct that they diffored from the buildings south of the Latte, whiel 
wor primitively vaulted. Tt is usoless, thorefore, to cite u list of monu- 
‘ments with wooden roofs in Normandy’ aul tho worth (which might, by 
consulting Duhio nud Bezold, bo made many times ws long); for this ie 
uot disputed, Fur the aime reaous the opinions of Rupricl-Robort and 
Quicherat which you quote, applying only to Norman architecture, do not 
lufect the question. ‘To aay (p. 12) that the teeth century vaults of the 
Abbayewux-Homties at Caen are among the earliest that sere eonatrueted 
‘over a hove, an to speak of « tine in the late Romancaque period when the 
Romaneajun buiiilers began to woull their nueee, appeared to me to argue two. 
things first w of the findamental charnctor of Roane 
‘mie, which i esentinlly a vaulted style from ita very beginnings; second, 
ai unfamillarity with the monuments of Central and Southern France which 
‘ill buye vaulted vaves of tho eleventh century, anil » lack of aoquaint- 
‘uice with auch proof ne Quichorat hus brought forward, in abundanco,* 
to show ¢hnt it was thir adoption of the vault in the first decade of the 
eleventh contury which produced the change from the kate Tain to what 
‘wo term the Romaneaque style, ‘The churches of the -loventh eantury 
which we find to have had m nave covered with « wooden roaf ane merely 
survivals or reversals luv to two eaitnos: conservation and the i-mucoes, 
through imperfect knowledge of thy laws of statics, of! many uf the ens 
fier attempt nt vaulting. Rut when, even in Uheae early eases, the wooden 
oof ie preserved, wo find the new proportions nnd other elements brought 
fn by tho vaulting systom to be present in them also, T niny: therefore 
safely asnert that it was not (ax you may It wan) the commots practice of 
the Reimanoeque builders of Westurn Europe to cover the nave with a 
Aimber roof only, and that such an opinion is contrary to the very charac. 
tor of Romanesque architecture, which ia as essentially # vaulted style aw 
is tho Gothic. 

ILL With reference to my eontention, that the term Gothiv should he 
allowed, for example, to some of the churches of Spain and England, 
‘your rwply is, that you ducline to call thom Gothie unly when they fail to 
exhibit » Gothie system, Now, there can be no. when, because in your 



































*AQeuement, Ainge » Arch da Moyen Age, p. 114, «eq, 
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‘very prefiee (p, v1) we read that Gothio architecturo wns never pructived 
than in France, This is geographical imitation. On p. 198, 
shen it i recognized that such buildings as Burgos, Toledo, and Leow are 
Gothic in the main, the ouly variation from the developed French type 
‘which ean be found ie the amuller size of the windows; a variation which 
tins to effect whatever upon the purely Gothio constructional principles 
aud fy a matter of suitability, being enused merely by tho more southern 
climate, as you huve allowed. Spanish architecture hne therefore a perfcet 
right to bo called Gothic even on your own showing. Tn regard to the 
wrallsspaces loft in early Freveh-Gothie buildings, { ean ooly repent, tht 
when you find the same in buildings outside of France you appear to 
refuse to call them Goth 16 result is that we are asked to consider two 
buildings sentially alike to belong to two diforunt styles, one Ciothie the 
other" pointed,” when thero ia no stractiral difference of any Importance 
between th e 
TV. Italian Architecture, While nekuowledging the inaccuracy of your 
atatemont, that apaidal aisles and ying buttromes were never: used in 
Ttaly, you ninintain the correctnom of your aseortion, that tho eathedraln 
‘of Sionn aud Orvieto differ litle from other vaulted pointed buildings in 
Taly, Nov, ini both these churclies the structural arches nre not pointed 
Dut round, only such woondary forme ae windows being pointed ; and you 
Yourself tel (p.7) that pointed nrobes in apertures do not much disfer 
‘arictueally from round ones:” this ghiows the fneonvenience of wubscitat- 
ing the term “pokuted” for Gothic. Orvieto hus w wooden roof to ite nave 
fand structiral round arches: there are not init any ateuctural pointed elo- 
mente whatover. Siena iecertsinly vaulted, but tho vaults differ from those 
‘unually found in Tysean and Northorn churehes iu Weing Jatter and more 
oblong, In both buildings, the affoet ja madequite difforent by the closeness, 
groatcr length, ani slenidernes of the piers and columns, « potut in whieh 
thoy more neatly approach the haslieal Romanesque ehurches af Tuscany. 
‘Thoro fs more reewon to call the churches of Sicily pointed than to give 
this namo to the cathedral of Orvieto, In fuct these tyro churehes, while 
nving hnnily anything in common, differ in almost every way trom the 
pointed nionastio churebes with which you compre then, asi uhese dif 
ferunces atfot the Vaulting, supports, forms, and proportions. 

Loan adi an interesting instance of the early use of the flying-buttress in 
Taly, Itiein the brick churoh of Sta. Maria di Castagnola, near Jest, 
of FrancoNorth-fualian extraction and Cistercian parentage, built hetween 
1172 and 11967 

The fyingebuttrom is certainly uowd wear the transept: the rest of the buttresses 
isa cosideraly above the toot of the nite, but itis dicate to ascertain whether 
they were originally solid na they now are. 
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The point of special importance, howaver, is the general statomewt 
(p, 181) whieh forms the startingspoint of your study, namely, that the 
poluted church of & Andrew at Vercelli built io 1210 is un exeyptional 
Instance, avd, that pointed design did not begin to spread in ftaly: until 
about 1250, In answer to my former oriticinm, you suggest that, like 8. 
Anilren nt Vercelli, the early churehies I refbr to wore the work of foreiga, 
forchiteots, and aseuso them to bo Cistercian constructions. Tain asked 
to prove that untive Italian architects adopted pointed forms before the 
‘idle of th thirteenth century, "This C will do by priuting hore a Tist 
of over sixty transitional and pofnted churchew and ionastio butldings 
bile in Taaly-betwoen 1170 und 1250, most of which were erceted wot by 
Fronch Clitercian monks but by native urchitects, ‘To many of these L 
have given porwonal study. Some, like Fosanova, S. Martino al Ciuluo 
at Viterbo, 8, Leo on the borders of Umbria and the es, wd por 
haps 8. Maria d'Arbona near Chieti appear to be by French architects. 
‘This leaves an overwhelming majority by the hand of native Ltaliane who 
nit times (ne at Casamuarl and San Cnlgano) exnetly followed French models, 
fat othor times (uw at Sezue, Ferpating, and Viterbo) introdwoed eotsidar- 
‘ablonoveltien, As time went on, thee divergences beeame greater, ax ent 
be seen in the buildings ereoted between 1220 and 1250. Each lange Cie 
tarclan monastery exercised tho atrongest Influenos in favor of the eprend 
‘of poluted forme over « considerable radius, so that we find cathedrals wnd 
parishschurches, and oven woular buildings, built inv this style as early ae 
the fast yours of the thirtoonth century. ‘The enrly achool of the North 
wwe tat $0 olosély connoctidl with the Cistorcinne, and greater independ 
ice was shown. By 1225, the pointed style had apread aver a largo part 
‘of Central and Southern Italy, and, when the (wo now monuatio orders 
then adopted i they found it Ho groat novelty. A eunsiderable list could 
he given of pointed buildings of oth Franciscan and Dominican orvtore 
‘erected in the Papal States before 1250, [tia ny’ intention to illustra ian 
dlatail i tuy seties of papers on The Introduction of Gothic Architecture into 
Tialy the sroater part of the monuments enumernted Ja the following Vat. 
Hho inevitable eonclusion fs, thot the poluted style wes kuowa in Tay, 
‘within oertain circles of Cistersinn wad other French induenoe, between 
6.1175 nnd 1220; and that fe wae then ewrried over a large part of Italy 
tween 1220 and 1250 by tho Dominican and Francisca orders, who 
adopted ft from the Cistercian, Tam therefire able to antedate your 
period for the spread. of pointed fori by nt lonst a halGeentury, and, by 
‘proving thet the architects of most of such chitrebes were Italians and 
‘not foreigners, Lam enable to answer in the affirinative your query: Did 
the Halian people, at thie time, show any disposition tn adopt pointed forme 
in their own avehitecture before the middle of the thirteenth century 
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Exampies ov Poisray Ancurrecronn 1s Tray 
prom anour 1170 to 1250! 











Northern group. . 
L 1185. Alemandria: & Marin del Carmine, 
2 1180-1215, Vestolano: 5, Marin. 

Be 1215, Anti: Cathedral 

4 41280, Aati: 8, Secondo." 

b, 1227, Milano: 8. Eustorgio."* 

6. 1328. Milanos Puluen Pabiition 

i. 1215, Como Brotetto." 

8. 1217, Bologna: 8. Murtino dell A poss. 


9. 1290-80, Folognas S. Maria dolla Miscricordin.!* 
10, 6 1221-0, Bolngn: S. Dowunion. 
MM. 1228, Bologna; Palnceo del Posdeat.!* 
12, 1281-86, Bologna: 8, Giovannt in Monte.” 
15128645, Bolognaz 8, Francesco!" 


‘Yu thie tat are iuclufed 4 wuubee of womens which are only in part potted 
several uf whove poled character 1am not quite certain (wich are musibers 2 15, 
14, 06), wind a few that are uw dntroyed or renal, With two oF three «x 
pions {un personally acquainted wit all tow that belong tothe Middle grompy 
to rth, perhaps one-half wf the Northern wad Sonthern groupe, and hve ws ev: 
ul notes For she rea 1 hava roll on diseriptions of 
ypear of Wut ollght Individual Importance 

fhwve en Inclined as sborwing the srend of the style "The Tt could have been 
‘ewvtiod ly mnoy-doubifal examples, Vom It have bevn exchaded some Francivcan, 
Dowtlcan, and other bulldings whowe dato ia unknown, vhurgh their syle Ts early. 
1h does not Inelude any of tho yulnted bolldings.of Sleily and Southern Ttaly that 
rove nojler Oriental lflionce nor thee, ike the Cistercina chureb of Valvisetolo 
{eit81}, which are fu the eyo pla plate stslo aa the Froach bulings of Perk- 
fink. T'pive thee aunsrons roferenves to Moris more for the purjon of vert 
atiou than becutv his descriptions wre at all adesiate, 

Morita, Die Boulos lee Mtlalere i Malin : Sena, 1884, 48. 

1 Morus, did, BemNAAse, Vi, 103; Ricer, Storia dderchittara im Mali x, 
191; Rusnen, History of Medina! Avt, 500, 

S Moriiia, 447, agp. Gf. Cirarcx, Le Moyen Age monumental; Ore, Lee Moun 
deb Lambarde, pl. x81), V1. 

* Morr, 448, Movies, 400; CArv, Decrisione. 

guar, Meek and Marble rehiletore a North Tes, p. 829, 8.603) Moras, 45%, 
fig. IRL} Rucet, 11,198, 

“eNom (StU; Sraxer, 20, fg. 63," Moraten, 487; Ricet, 14, $79, MT. 

"8 Momma, 450-7 | ORLY, Ohraion Arehileiare in Tay plt, 6. 

% Moras 458-9; Tnove, Frans vin Asi, 1885, 894. 

Marinas, 45; Recer, 11, 140. 

8 Mores, 450; River, 1, 137," Tnopx, 331-4; Photographs; Movares, 407, 
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WA 1219-24. Feveelli: 
15, 1180-1200. Genova: 8. 

16, 1228-30, Parma: Francesca del Prato.” 
17, 4.1240, Piaoensa: S, Francesco." 

18, 1240. Piaoensn: 8. Giovanni di Canale 
19, 1283-54. Brescia: Broletto™ 

20. 1282-1850, Padowa: $, Antonio, 





Middle Group, 


21. , 1170-40. Fonds Cuthodral.! 
92.” 1172-96, Jeai (none): 8, Maria ai Coatagnola.* 





28, 1178, 8, Leo: Cuthedral.” 

YA. 0, 1178-1215, Forsanovas Monustery.” 

2. Piperno: Communal Palace.” 
26. ‘Sezze Cathedral 

27. $e, 1200, 4 Sermonetas Cathedral.” 

28. Sermoneta; 8, Michele. 
29, Sormoneta: 8. Nigola." 


80. 0, 1190496, Ceceano: . Marin de Fluanine.” 
81. 1101-1217. Camamaris Monastery," 












92. 6.1200, Pontioalli; 8. Murin di Cotto. 
88, 1200-1250, Forentinn: S Maria, 

34. 1207, Spoletats Cathedral (tisyuie) 
85. 6, 1200-25, Anugniés Cathodral (rear). 
86. ¢, 1207-25. Viterhoz Martino al Cimino. 


 Moniten, Ot, © Morte, 455, 8 Morites, 742, 

“Mornin, 2“ Morites, 444, 450. Semone, 1t, 182) Moriten, 658-4, 

® Moriits, 40; my. Vhotogenphs nud Notor; Scunaane. vit, 67; Aarroower, 
His de Art plo Xxx, X44, ete; Dewt0 anid Boro, Die KreAlihe Bohn des 
‘Abeolanden pho exer, By 8. 

SAaincoure, pl. xxxv1, 20, 21; Sowxaasn, vu, 7; Morntms, (41, ee. 

© My article ia Jouwxar, vi, 10-46, 

SH My Photograph nnd Notes, (yale, for some of these building, Moree, 
tty pin. 

My Notes and Photogropha: 

% Lox Pansiis, La Badia 0 trappa di Chaamart  Mlustrations in Oxcaty, Ohration 
Archtetare in Hay, phot 2; nnd tw Dasa pont Pier, pl ox, 35 Refarenden 
fn Root, Morne, Senxaase, fe¢ ny Photographs and on unpabshed Article 
‘written fr the JOvieTAe 

* Ricer, 1, 1%. 

% Morutes, 689; La Monta della Cith di Roma, ot, x; my Photograph and Noten 

© Autwanu's photograph; Ricet and Movies, ete 

© Photographs by Atinar. ™ My arlicle in Jovxataty vol. v1, 290, 
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87, 1209. Chieti (near): 8. Maria d’Arbona, 

88. 1201-48. Siena (near): Monastery of 8. Galganos! 
89, Roma: Church at Capo di Bove* 

40, «1287. Terumo: 8. Francesco. ‘ 
41 1230. Ascoli: Porta di Solosta.* 

42, 1230, Ooeneto: 8, Francesco? 

3B. Corielo : 8, Paneruzio.® 


44 1221-44, Fiterbo: 8, Marin ai Gradit 
45, 1280-40. Viterbo + 8, Francesco." 

40, 1220-40. Suhinco: Monustery (detaila).* 

47. Perugia: 8, Francesco.” 

48.6, 1240, Perugia: 8, Giulinnn.” 

49, 6 1290. Perugia (near) : 5. Salentorw di Monte I'Abate, 





50, 1280, Cortona : 8. Francesco. 
BL. 1280-10. Orvieto. Francesco. 
52, 1285, Siena 8, Domoniew” 
58, Sutriz 8 Francesco 
5A. 1244. Spoleto: 8, Paolo.” 
55. 1985, ‘Spoleto: 8, ‘Tommnso.* 


BG, bef, 1250. Pietramala: 8, Domenioo. 


Southern Group. 


BT, 1204-58, Rapolla: Cathedral.” 
58. 61200, Sim Leonardo : Churel 
59, 6, LIBS-1214, Pontones 8, Enstacohi 








¥ Morty p07; Denso anil eon pl cxovs 2; my Photographie and Notes 

© Photographs by Lombardi. Ler: Priest, op, city for date. 

© Moruns, 006-7 ; Aurnoocnr, xxv, 18, 19; xbmt, 14-17, 

Sone, th 12; Moraes 701; Panta, Guida iivirala di Terame, 

“Morin, TOL; Souvns, i, 7. Morin, 640, 701. * Mortms, 683, 710, 

* Gnaneirons, La tombe dei Pvp in Viterbo te eiowe di S. Maria én Gradi, dk $, 
France, ei 8. Laneue, 1887, pat pari, 

© Mornes, 710; Cxnetoront, py 149 nod pass 

La pron Anna, Da Rowe a Solnona, 2; Photographs; Asrsedcns, passim. 

® Guamoananss, Jodiceyuila dei momamnent ell Uinbria, 178. 

GrAnnanassy, p, 289; Photographs and Noten Notes and Photographs. 








S Moe, 1, BS, ™ Piooeoncrat ADAd, Guid ai Oreo, LMA; ray Notes. 
Marites, 780; Rostaawots, Cbwai toricwontitie’ di Siena, 8. My Noton, 
© Morne, 701; Granoavasn, Wl. “Morim, 701. River, 11, 48. 


© Laxonntar, Gubete rehtologiqus, 188%, 20; Morttas, 626; Soxtiua, Kunst 
Mil. én Cateritlen, % 83% 
Sonora, t 115, 
Souci, 1, 204, ‘This may Ive a pointe style of Oriental origin, 
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60. 

61. 1280, Celano Castle. 

62. 1297, Lanciano: 8, Maria Maggiore. 
08, 1280, Brindiai : 8 Lucins* 

4. 1241, Solmona z 8, Maria della Toniba” 
65. 1240, ‘Trani; Frederick's Castle.* 

66, Castel del Monte, 

07. . Francesco. 


‘Avoarefil study of this lit of buildings will disclose the existence of 
soveral centres of ently Italian pointed architecture. ‘The two earliest 
tire in the far north; in Piedisont, where we find the churelits of Vezzolano, 
‘Mesmndrin, Vereelli, and Anti, ereotedl between 1186 and 1280; thence 
the atyle spread to Loribardy (Como, Milano, Brescia), A secon] whoo, 
‘which soon became contiguous to that Hourizhing in Lombardy, seem to 
have bocn finuded at Bologna toward 1220, ane to have spread thence to 
Paria, Pincensa, and other cities, ‘This school united elernente trot the 
north with those from the more mouthern schoo} whieh bad Touyg been estab 
Fishod. ‘Thin thint schoo! (howe contre was in the Papal states) bogus i 
about 1176, and included not only such monastic establishinenta aa Foona- 
‘nova, Casatari, San Martino, nad Chiarayalle dea, but also such enther 
rile as Fond and Piperno, By moans of Cistercian colonies, its infu 
‘cod extended as far south ns Sicily, und northward into ‘Tuscany aud 
throughout Umbria until it met the schoo! of Bologna. ‘Thus a network 
‘of buildings was spread through every provinco of Italy, and these buili- 
ings werw civil and civiv as well ax ecclesiastical and mouuatic. ‘They ean 
the grouped in schools, either wonaatie, or geographic, or combining both 
elements. 

‘There remain but one point to be notiewd in connection with pointed 
Talia nechitectur, wid that fs the statement (p, 198), thnt, with fo ex- 
options, it did not extend fur south of Naples, Tt will be nocessary only 
to examine Schila's work (Knat det Afitlatalters in Unteritalien) to find 
a fair number of pointed buildings farthor youth, including Sicily. 

Thelieve that the nbovd auawers all the points raised in your letter, and 
will be found to establish the correctness of the remarks iu my review of 
your book, 








A. L, Frormmanam, In. 


© Moriers, 626, 
Sf, tart Anuats, Da Roma 4 Solnoni, M84; Mornay, 097 5 Sonu. 11, 85, 
Seca, tt, 01; Movies, 633, Moran, 687, 





Lo omort Aumarr, 175; Remon, 1 01. 
© Morus, 097-8; Beusaaan, vit, 540, 
© Scmvaase, vit, 40, “fa pars Ammart, 145; Moraes, 657, 
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ODYSSEUS’ FEAT OF ARCHERY. 
Editor of American Tournal of Avehealogy, 


Sir:—Tn the last number of your journal (vol. vr, p. 850), an allusion 
is malo to the explanation affored by Berger (Berl, phil Wochensehrift,p 
714), in regard to tho pomibility of Odyssous’ feat of archery, based upon 
tho slissovery in the tomb nt Vaphio of a bronze axs-head, having ite 
‘lade pieroed with two openings. This is figured in the "Eynaple "Ape 
‘odvpniy 1889, ph 8, from which it is copied into L’Anthropotogio, vob. t, 
p.554. Tn forns it ie quite similar to the Egyptian battlexes, described 
and figured by Wilkinson, Anoient Eyyptiana, vol. 1, p. 302, ph 319, figs. 
1-8, ‘There is no physical imposibility for an arrow to be shot. through 
twolve such axe-hends, ranged in n row. In fitet, this is the explanation 
offored hy Botho, in hia noto to Onys, xtx, 572, based upon conjecture 
of Count Caylus, from whose Tableaur tirés dHomere et slo Virgile ie 
copied « figaro of an axe-head piorco with « hole, represonting his iden 
‘of what wus the xddeavs of Hower. 
But to this oxplanation, ae well us to that of Berger, your reark is aps 

plicable, that * the main difficulty ix in the fact that the Homeric text, of 
Posty xr] 422 scons to fento bol, not nthe blade but othe bane 
lo." Tdi not 40 understand the passage referred to, but think hat 
‘raha tare tuoans the hole into which the eraAedv, the hebve of the ax ix 
Iiwerted ; ns in tho doseription of the one which Kalypso jgave to Oxlynsens 
(Oly, great axo of brouze, aarp on both sides, and in it a 
Doautiful holvo, mado of vlive-wood, well Stok.” ‘Two axe-benda of this 
shape were discovered by Schliemann at Mykenal, which are figured on 
1p. 117 of his work ; four wero found at Hismaik C1“iot, pp 606), and one 
at Tiryns (p. 168), I think it was through the helve-holas of twelve axes 
of thie form, ranged in 6 Line, that Odysseus shot ix whafh; and this ig 
alo the opinion of Dr, John Evans, who has in his collection three such 
axes, found in Greece (Avcient Bronze Implements of Great Brilai, p. 
161). 


Boston, Son. 1, 1891. 














Huyey W, Hayes, 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Y.Bespr, Monumenti toric’ ed artiotiot degli Abrucsi, 295 plates in 
fol.,Text, Sv0,pp.Xxxvt,066. Naples, 1889; Giannini, 200 franes. 
‘Te importance of the monnments illustrated by the phototype plates 

of the albuin is not by any means approached by the quality of the text. 
‘Tho province of the Abruzzi is one of the richest in medioyal monte 
ments in Italy and had been known thus far mainly from Schula's work 
Die Kunat dea Mittelotters in Cnteritation, which eontains considerable, but 
‘very abbroviated, descriptive matter anc little illnetration for this part of 
Southern Iuily. ‘The Abruzzi is especially notable for its monuments of 
the sat, xiit, and xrv conturies, and, although the influence of the South 
je predominant, that of the neighboring Roman provines is often notice 
ble, here anil there, even ue far as the Adriatic const, whore, at ‘Teramo, 
‘8 Roman artist ercetod the porch of the cathedral. A work on the plan of 
this by Bindi ie mach needed anil Chore istill room for i, beense, though 
te has made for some years 9 specialty of this province aud hase published 
several jreliminary works, his method is unselentific and he lacks the most 
‘esential qualification for the work—a knowledge of the general history of 
‘mediwral art, He approtches is near to an antiquarian of the old type as 
aiiletante can, Still, his work is w yaut enoycloppedia of documents nnd 
infirmation, to be nsed with caution, and his plates will be of great use to 
more scientific students, We unly wish to warn students to pluce no coat 
once in bie tranacripta of inscriptions, They are to the Inst degree inc 
carmte—A. L, Frorursanam, Ir. 














CA. pe Cans. Gli Hykeda, Roma; { Lincoi. 

de Carn has devoted a sumptuous Folume to one of the most inter 
esting but mest obscure poriods in ancient history, thut of the rule of the 
Hyksts, or shopheni-kings, in Exypt, For more than tive hundred years 
Northern Egypt wae ruled by strimgers who had conquéred the eountry, 
Dut after a time had themselves been conquered by the culture aud spirit, 
‘of the Egyptian rice. Nevertheless, they wever hecame amalgamated 
‘with that race. ‘Their rite was borne with sullen hntred ; and, at lost, a 
ung and obstinate war broke out between them and the native princes of 
‘Thebes, which ended in the expulsion of the foreigner, tho rise of the 
-xyntt dynasty, and the proscoution of a war of vengeanes in that Asin 
from which the Hyksts invaders hal originally come. 

438 
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‘Dr. de Cara, in his elaborate book, puts together all that is ascertained 
in regard to the Hykads, criticises the theories that have been propounded 
on thuir behalf} and suggests a theory of his own, Nothing thnt hus been 
published on the subject scenia to hiave eseaped his notice. His learning 
is catholic; and he quotes French and English as well as German authors, 
‘His own view ia that the Hyksts represented s confodorey of various 
Asintic tribes under the leadership of the northern Syrians, That their 
ruling class came from thie part of the world seems clear from the 
name of their eupreme god Sutekh, who oceupied among them the position 
of the Shemitic Baal. Not only was Sutekh tho namo of the Hittite god, 
as we learn from the monuments of Ramses II, but ono of the cities of 
Northern Syria commemornted by ‘Thothmes ITT, at Karnale, was Sothelh- 
hog, in. which Mr. Tomkins is plainly right in seeing, the name of Sutckb. 
Aris only strange that the name is not found in the Old ‘Testament or in 
‘8 Phonician inscription, Dr. do Carn, who identifies the Hyksde trong 
old Avaris with Pelusinm, connects tho name of the latter with the 
Shemitic word which has given ax the name of the Fulushus in Ethiopia, 
anil perhaps af tho Philistines in Asin, It would mean the town of the 
"wanderers." ‘The ety molngy is ingenious, aud is supported by the Bgyp- 
tian equivalent of Pelusiuin. Te may be that it will yot be verified whon 
the wicient “key of Egypt” hae been subjected to the spade of the exen- 
sator—A. H. Sarce, in Aeudony, Sept, 20, 














Cu. Dien, Beoursions Archtologiques en Greee, 12m, yp. X, 

388, Paris, 1890; Armand, Colin et Cie, 

‘Thie littl volume, by an old member of the French Schools at Rome 
ind Athiene, wha ie now in charge of the course of archeology at the 
University at Nancy, makes uo pretension to erudite research, Lt is not 
record of M. Diehl’s own travels, but » popular compendiom of recent 
scientific exploration aud excavation in Greece. Ho conducts the reader 
through Mykenai, Tiryna, Dodons, Athens, Delos, Olympia, Elousis, Epi- 
nuros, Tenaga and the templo of Apollon Pioios, ‘This ia an interest 
ing and frnitful method of approaching the subject, xs it throws light upon. 
many different phases of Greek life, both early and fate, and brings the 
reailer into coutact with the results of the most recent research. The 
bibliographical references nt the beginning of each chaptor are most uso 
fal. In French handbooks for popular use one frequently finds w disre- 
gant of Garman work. Not 20 in the preseat volume, German and 
rnolern Grevk sourtes of information are freuly utilized. ‘The style is not 
saufiiviently attmnetive to hold seeurely the reader's attention, nor is the book 
sufficiently systematic for tse as text-book, It is directed muther to the 
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general reader who wishes au archeological excursion amongst the sites 
which have been recently excavated in Greece —A. M. 


acon Escien, Trilon wn seine Bebiimpfung durch Hevakles, 8vo, 

pp. 139, Leipzig, 1890. 

‘Tho struggle of Herakles and ‘Triton ie figured upon the Assos frieze, 
upon bromo rellof from Olympia, upon an island-stone in the British 
Muscumy, upott many black-figured vases, and upon tho recently diseovered 
‘poros sculptures frou the acropolis at Athens, We might expect that w 
fubject xo popular fn ancient wet would have figured froquontly in liters- 
ture, ‘This, however, ie nt the ease, and. for an undersianding of shia 
ssibjoot we are forced tw study of Triton in yenaral, Accordingly, Mr. 
Hxcher considers the derivation of the unme ; the siyuifleance of Tritor 
‘goneia as applied to Athena; the functions of tha gods rolatod to ‘Triton ; 
tho relation of Athena to Triton in Greck mythology ; the genealogy of 
‘Triton; tho provenayce of ‘Triton; the Byzantine Hatiog Geron; the 
Libywu ‘Triton; tho transformation of Triton; the atrugule of Heraktes 
tnd ‘Triton ; Triton, Noreoa, and the Hexperidal; and, finally, the form 
of Triton and the Ggurel representations of tho conflict, ‘The aioe 
tems to be derived from the Vedic ‘Trita, who. appears ax a god of 
war, as woll ws god of the wators, "This not only flznishos. an ancestral 
ground for the early Greek ‘Triton, but explains Tritogenoia ax an opie 
thot off the warlike Atheua, who, in tho earliest Grock mythology, wos 
probably the daughter of ‘Triton. Triton seems to be primarily # gol of 
flowing water, nnd then of tho sa. His contest with Herulcles may by 
Tocalized in thiree places, (1) at Phencos iu Arkadin, (2) on tho hank of 
the Bosforos, and (2) on the couat of Africa, ‘The first of these records 
the earliest version of the story, while ite tranaferunce to tho deserts of 
‘Afrien may be regarded ns the latest phase, By the endl of the wixth 
tontury the myth is dead and becomes etbrined in the monuments of the 
carly fifth contury.—A, M, 












AVE. Hasou, The Attio Theatre. A desoription of the stage and 
theatteofthe Athenians, and of the dramatic performanioes at Athens, 
8vo, pp-xttt, S41. Oxford, 1889, 

‘This work is a credit to English elussical scholarship, Deoply sensible 
of the fnct that, in spite of the wocumulntion of new matoriat furnished 
by inscriptions and excavations, no comprehensive work on this subject 
hat Appeared in the English language, during the last fifty years, Me, 
Haigh has gove to work in conscientious aud thorough manner to stp 
ply the deficiency. Tho result is a scholarly treatise written in cla 
tnd attractive style and exhibiting a fine, discriminting spirit in the 
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handling of all the evidence xt his command, After reading tho volume 
wwe fool sure that the author hus not only read with ears his German mu 
thorities, but has filled himself with the spirit of Attic dramatic litersture, 
which has enabled hiny to treat his theme not in w dry and external mat 
ner, but with genaine sympathy, Tt in this which gives to his book a 
charm which German treatives vaually lack, His troatment of hia eubjoct 
in movortholess thoroughly systematic, After discussing tho general char- 
fcteriatics of the Attic drama und describing its various forms, be treats 
ff the production of a play, of the poots, the ohorego’ and actors, and of 
the training aod expenses of the chorus; thon of the theatre, of tho old 
‘woolen theatres nt Athens, and in detail of the theatre of Dionysos then 
‘of tho acenory and all the mechanical contrivances and stage properties; 
then of the netors, of tho rise of tho actor's profession, af the costume of 
tragic, antyric, and comic wetory, and of the style of Greok acting j then 
of the chorus, itx history, size, arrangement, of the dancing and nisi; 
‘and finally of the audience, its composition, the price of ndmission, the 
distribution of the seats, and the various arrangement in eonootion with 
the audience. ‘Thero are compurntively fow iustrations, but where they 
do appear thoy are well chowen—A. MI. 














Bancnay V, Heap, Chlalogue of Greck Qoina, Corinth, Colonies 
of Corinth, oo. Edited by Reginald Stuart Poole. 8vo, pp. txvrtt, 
174; pls. xxxix. London, 1889, 

‘This voluine of tho entalogue of coins in the British Museum comprisoy 
not only the coins of Corinth, but also thos of a similar charoter chiefly 
from Corinthian colonies in Southern Ttaly, Sicily and Western Greece, 
‘Tho earliint Corinthian oolna of the ft fabric are wsigned to the age of 
Kyprelos, 657-025 which places the coinage of money at Corinth 
‘soon after that of Aigina and bofire that of Athen, ‘The earliest Co- 
Tinthian coing, in fact, show ho Aiginetan inowse, but Uhis is soon replaced. 
by the “sorastika.” Wo can sent to Mr. Heal’ proposition that “ the 
o-eallet “awastikn’ pattern is merely a survival of the early geometrical 
‘mixanilor patton which is charncteritio of the earliest Greek vases," with- 
‘ult going no far as to navert, with him, that the rosette which replinces it 
‘wis probably developed out of it” ‘The origin of the rovetta has been 
mote satisfwtorily explained by Mr. Goodyear, AJA, 1887, p. 280. Con 
Finthian coius of yarious periods are clearly. illustrated and carefully 
escribuds then fallow the earies with initialé of magistrates and symbols, 
Considerable attention is also given to tho Roman geries of bronze caine 
Dearing the names of the Duoviri or annual magistrates, Less is said of 
the types of Corinthian eoina in tho Imperial period, since they have been 
‘co fully disenssed by Professor Ganluer in his Nunimatic Commentary on 
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Pausoniae, ‘The goographic and chronologic classification of the quasi- 
Corinthian eoinages of Italy, Sicily and Western Greece is bnsed on the 
ines laid down by Dr. F. Inhoof-Blamer in hie paper Die Afiinzen Adur- 
urniens in the Numinnatische Zeiteheif, x, 1878. In addition to the 
Listorie introduetion and to tho discription of the eoine, the volume con- 
tains a series of indexes, (1) geographical, (2) types, (3) remurkuble sym 
Dols, (4) names of magistrates and of remarkable inseriptions—A. M. 


W.C.Lrrnoy. The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire 12mo, pp.xv1, 298, 
New Eaition ; Seeley, London, and Macmillan, New York, 1891. 
‘The muthor has resisted, to a certain extent, the temptation to treat his 

Picturesque subject merely from » poetic point of view, and, in his deserip- 

tons, he makes use both of his own architectural notes and of some special 

‘monographs, Still we must dismies any idea that wo have here 4 scientific 

or historic esay on the abbeys of Yorkshire, for the text is urranged for 

‘pleasant reading with an easy mixture of histurlo reminiseence and deserip- 

tions that never become detailed from tho standpoint of the architectural 

stadent.. Of tho monusteries written about, that of St. Mary, York, bo- 
longed to the regular Benedictines; those of Rievaulx, Byland, Fountains, 

Kirkstall, Rocho, and Jervauls to the Cistercian Order; Mt, Gmoe Priory 

to the Cartimsiane; St. Agatha and Exgleston were houses of the Promon- 

‘stratensian Canons; Bolton, Guisborough, and Kirkham were priories of 

the OanonsofSaint Augustine; flually, Whitby belonged to the unrefirmed 

Brnodivtines, Some of these names are famous iu English history. ‘Tho 

Cistercian abbeys of Fountains, Byland, and Kirkstall have long been cited 

4s the principal examples of early pointed architecture in England pre- 

ceiling the work at Onnterbury. Here, as elwewhere, the French Cister- 

lane and their native papils wore the pioneers of the Gothic. For a 

glimpse at their history, for their general plan, for sketches of certain 

ulails, this book will atiafy all but a xpecialist ; though it would he more 

‘useful if more frequent mention had been made of the detailed monographe 

by which so many of these monnments have been illustrated. ‘Nhe student 

of architechire will mise any thoroogh ¢xumination of the eliuracter. of 
these constructions of the x11 and xt01 centuries, the origin of their style 

‘and its influence upon that of the eathedral churches. But, as an intro- 

Auction to a serious study of there buildings, the hook will serve a youd 

‘purpoto even to.n scholar, though it ie especially adapted to the genoral 

reador—A. L. F, Ju. 


Envannus Loon, De titulix Grascia Sepuloralibue, By0, pp. G4. 
1890. 


This inaugural dissertation of a pupil of Professor Gustay Hirschfeld 
isthe first part of a comprehensive wark on Greck epitaplis, The writer 
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docs not occupy himself with the Inte text» which contain penll clauses 
against deseerntors of the tombs, such ax have been treated by Vidal- 
‘Lablache in 1871 and by Prof. Hirschfeld himself in 1888. Ho treats 
of the archaic epitapha; those of the fith century; Attic epitaphe; the 
formulas of Attic epitaphs that are found throughout Greece. Although 
his remarks on tho subject of the relief that decorate sepulchral Attic 
stele ure insufficient, the strictly epigraphie chapters arw full) and con 
sciontions, as well as evineing a good method —S, Rersaci, in Reewe 
Oritique, 1890, No. 28. 


JoLa Puree, Architectural Stutica in Brome, Now Edition, revised 
hy Edward Bell, London ; Bell, 

In this improved odition of these Architeeurad Séudies, first published, 
in follo, in 1854, the drawings are in some instances reduced in size; 
but the author's rough ani rapid, yet uccurnte and truthful, sketches thus 
acqiire w certain anftnese without losing any of thelr characteristic vigor. 
‘The present volume gives full proof of Me. Petit's mastery of the peinct- 
ples and detnile of chureh architecture, He visited only portions of tho 
country. His sketches comprise Normandy, but not Brittany ; Pariy aud 
its neighborhood, hut not the north, or French Flanders; the churches of 
‘Anjou, Poitou, and Perigord, but m few only of thow of Auvergne and 
Guienno; tho southeast, Burgundy, and Lorraine are hardly tonobed. 
Ho is no fanatic of the Gothieand of the Gothic only. His peculiar prefor- 
‘euco seen to be given to the cruciform, central-turreted, Angovin church, 
where the Romanesque passes into the Gothic, 

Mr. Petit doosnot perfectly distinguish between the debased Roman ancl 
tho Romanesque. Stil, ho mentions some uf the marks whieh we should 
‘yogun us churncteristio of the earlier work ; for iustance, the use of brick 
fend tile in. tho construction, in layers with stonework, but especially 
‘among the voussoirs or stones of the arch ; sometimes a peculiarly hard 
fceniesit oF niortar replaces those tile—a cement used not only to bind the 
stone-work, but ae a real factor in the construction, so hard that it often 
stands ouk with sharp edges where the stone tins completely worn away, 

‘He recognizes Roman work in the south of France, stich as the Palais 
Gallion at Bordeaux, athe type or model of some of the principal churches 
of tho cleventh or twelfth century. ‘This continued imitation of Roman 
work is still more apparent in aynse of the eaatles anil Dries. 

“The geometrical formule, the numsrots sud eareful outlines of snoyld- 
ings, show how completely Mr. Petit entered into and mastered bis aub- 
ject. ‘The additional notes of Mr. Bell aro fow, lut all are valuable. 
‘This odition, besides being more convenient, ie & real improvement on the 
former one-—W. Westen, in Academy, Deo. 18, 
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W.M. Fuxpens Perms. Kahua, Guiod, and Hamara, Chapters by 
F.1d. Griffthand PE, Newberry, London; Kegan Paul and Co, 
‘Tho tremendous task of opening the pyramid of Amenembat TIT at 

‘Hawarn was begun by Mr. Petrie in January, 1888; and, after tunnelling 

his way to the heart of tho mae, ho lind just reached the stone roof of the 

opiileiral chamber when ho was compellesl by the overwhelming hott of 
the Egyptian summer to defer tho completion of hie work till the follows 
ing semscn, As the stone-casing is ull estroyed, and the bull of the pyra- 
anid consists entirely of sun-ttied bricks heddad in loose sund, the work of 
tunnelling proved to be neither simple nor even devoid of peril. ‘This 
eliente and dangerous task was performed by Mr. Potrie hinuelf, step by 
top, at the rute of five fect per diem, from Febrnary 11, 1888, to the 

Fith of the following April, When the suputchral chambor wns at Last dis- 

covered, it wax fownd to consist of one giguntio hollowed-ont block of aan 

stuno, weighing about 110 tons, roofed by threo enormons slabs of the 

‘ame nuntorial, Above this was an upper chamber roofed in by longi- 

tudinal: beams, supporting w third roof of pont-house form, which con- 

sinted of hugo lnoting boams of limestone, three deop, and weighing about 

55 tone each, Mr. Potrio ongaged masons from Cairo to attack the stone 

roofing, nnd, wfter 21 days of steady work, an opening was forced into the 

upper chamber. Horo, in the floor, the opening to the entrance-pnasaue 
waa found; but tho walls of tho chambar, unlike those of the pyramids 
of Tota, Unas, and Pepi, wore absolutely blank, and, laud not soe frag- 

‘vents of alabaster vages inscribed with the ewrtouches of Amenonlust IIT 

boon found at the bottom of the water and mud with whiok the monolithic 

cliaanbor was tlorted, tho fhet that this pyrutnid tind once contained the 
mummy of tho builder of the Labyrinth could never havo been proven. 

‘But there isn second waroophagus in this chamber, which has heen very. 
curiously ovmtrived by the insertion af a head anni afoot slab between the 
large sarcophagus nod the east wall. Although this also was empty, there 
ean bo no doubt that it war made for a daughter of Amenemhat IIT, 
tamed Neforu-Peah, whove magnificent table of offerings in soulptured 
alabustor, together with the fraymonts of eight or nino alnbaster bowls, 
all inscribed for the ‘royal daughter Neferu-Ptah," wero discovared in 
the * wellschamber” to the north of tho sepulehral chamber, Ae Mr, 

Petrie points out, tho making of this second sarcophagus was clearly an 

afterthought. It nmst have boon put together after the pyrarnid was built, 

‘when no larger blocks vould be brought in ; yet befoee the final closing of 

the structure, which could not have taken place till the king did, and waa 

himself buried thore, Nefuru-Ptab must, therefore, have predeceased her 
father. ‘The king’s sarcophagus must also have been carried up from with- 

‘ont, and placed in position before the roof of the chamber wns laid on, there 
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being no passage in thie pyramid through which it could have been eon 
‘veyed, How the huge monolithio chamber itself ean have been lifted and 
owered into the excavated rock in which it stands, and which forsme the 
‘coro of tho pyramid, is one of those problems of ancient Exyptian engi- 
neering which no wall-paintings or papyri havo yet enabled us to salve, 
In ph. v, Me, Petrie gives a remarkably accdrute and elegant outtine- 
drawing (to soalo) of the beforenamed table of oflorings, whiels conalety 
of  roctangular oblong slab in fine alabaster (26) inches in longth by 17 
{In breadth und 9 in depth) sculptured in low relie? with rome 150 repre- 
suntatious af food and diink offerings, such 1s cakes, lamps of meat, ducks, 
geese, vegulables, eye, various kinds of wines, and tho like, the whole 
surrounded by nu exquisitely-cut dedication in hioroglypihie chareters, 
Mr. Petrie discoveries Jast year at Tell Kahun and ‘Tell Gutol, whore 
bbe finind the widisturbed ulus of two towns, one of the x1x and the other 
fof the xvit pnd xix dytuation, Wero filly described at the time, and 
‘wore amply illustrated by the rick store of object from both sites which ho 
oxhibited last autumn at Oxford Munsion, A largo plan of Kabn (xxt 
‘Aynasty) fs reproditced in pil. xV of the present volome; andl ftia most inter- 
cevting to torn from thie plan to Mr, Potrio' mdmirnblo chapter on ‘ho Cipili- 
ation of the x11 dywuety, awd there to road exnctly how the town was built 
‘and what objects weee found in the Hotes, These objocts, ayuit, wre hgured 
swith Mr. Petrio's uccustomed fidelity in pla vrtt to xvit. Hare we once 
moro soe those curious diahes with rough incised patterns; thowe wooden 
hoo, and rakes, and grain-rcoopa; that curious briok-makor's mould ; 
thond pilusorer's oats und earpanter's tools; and, mvt interesting of all, 
that primitive wooden sickle set with flintaaws, which were of such whe 
sorhing interest iu Mr, Petri’ exhibition of 1889, Hero, too, aro ropros 
‘duced the ivory eastants and the painted canvas maak from the Howse of 
thy Dancer, togéthor with the grotesque little wooden figare of that longs 
lopneta tallerius, Nu leas interesting are Mr. Petrie's outline-plates 
(pl xvrand pl. xvii) of flint and bronze tools, and (pl. x41 wud pi. xttt) 
Of the numeroa form of cups, jars, pots, ring-standa, bowls, and othar 
omestio vowels in pottory of that remote period, That so large a sumber 
‘of objects, many of them at that time of considerable value, should have 
‘bean left in tho houses when the town was deserted. i very strange, and 
‘would seers to point to some sudden panic. ‘The women, for instance lft 
not only their whorls and their spindles, of which w large number were 
found, but also n-storo of dyed wool, not yet spun the met-makers teft 
thoie notting-needles, their netting, and the balls of twine whicls were not 
‘yot made up; the weaver loft his beam and the flat sticks with which he 
Deat up hia weft; and in the shop of m metal-castor were found, not auly 
‘fine bronze hatehet ready for eale, but his whote stock-in-tmde in the 
tape of moulds for ensting chisels, knives, and hatchets, Brome mir- 
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tury toilet object, childrin’stoye, draught-boxes, amulets, scarnbaci, bends, 
rush-mints, baskets, brushes, and sandals, handbags made to draw with a 
ord, spoots, combs, and other personal posesions of these people were 
also fotind in thelr honses. 

‘Tho most surprising, snd porhups destined to be the most important, 
part of Mr. Petrio's work ss recorded in this volume ix contained in his 
chapter on The Foreigners, whorcin he gives an exhaustive and scrupte 
lously minute account of the relics of that fair-baired und fairskinned 
race which appears to have inhabited for ubout » hundred years the nn 
tient town represented by Toll Garob. The nam of this tows te lost; 
but there ie evidence to ahow that it waa founded during the reign of 
‘Thothwes THT (xvart dyuasty), aud that it was practically abandoned) 
about the time of Seti I (xrx dynaaty), ‘The strangers would seem to 
‘have been colonists from Asia Minor, or possibly from the islandy af the 
Aegean, a8 shown by tho shapes, pattems, and glazes of their pottery ; by. 
the weights they had i) use; by thelr un-Eyyptinn habits, their names, 
fund the atrange alphabetic signs scratched upon their potsherds, ‘These 
‘signs, 1m well as nn equally remarkable setios of signe from the potsberds 
of Kahun, are reproduced in fuesitile hy Mr, Petrio in pls. xxvn and 
Xxviit, the originule being now in the British Museum, Tt is undoniable, 
tit they actually comprivo a Inge number of Phanician and Cypriote 
charucters, and of those yory archaic forms commonly known as Cad- 
aman Greek, besides others which are identical with a large proportion of 
thoso of the Etruscan wlphabet. 

‘Tho exciting story of the finding of the mummy of Horuta, a high: 
Priest of Neith, who wae buried at Hawara in the time of the xvi 
dynasty, and whose budy was litorally covered from heall to foot with 
plates of gold, and costly amulets in gold, both solid guid inlaid, of the 
finest und most exquisite workmanship, is given in the accord chapter, 

‘A lange numbor of papyri, some fragmentary, some perfect, were found 
by Mx, Petrie in 1889, in tho ruins of Kabun and Garob, those in the 
forauer town boing expecially valuable, as hut very fiw xtrdynnsty papyti 
wore heretofore kown, ‘Three of the most perfect of these earlier docu 
‘ments have beeit translated by Mr. F. LI, Grifith, 

Chiep. viz, which eonchifes this volume, is written by Mr, Perey E. 
Nowberry, and treats in m most interesting muuner of the various flowers, 
fruits, souds, vegotables, ete, fouod at Hawara and Kahun, A uumbor 
of peas and beans, fragments of the leaves and. stems of tho exeumber, 
‘nd two small radishes, wero found in the ruing of the houses of Kahun, 
and are among the oldest voxotatle remains which have yet been dis: 
covered in Exypt. ‘Tho fruit-trees, which, from the abutidance of their 
stones, appear to have been commanest, namely, the heglig and the dellach 
palm, are now no longer found in Egypt, the former being confined to 
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Abyssinin, and the Intter to Nubia, So also with the mintsope Schime 
peri, of which both the fruit and leaves have been found at Kahun, and 
which now only occurs in Ceutral Afrien and in Abyssinia —Aarenta 
B. Epwanns, in Academy, Nov, 1, 





W. M. Furspens Pere. Historioal Sorrabs: a sories of draw- 
ings from the principal collections, Loudon ; David Nutt, 

Me, Petrie's new volume, though of only 68 pages, contains the pore 
traits of no less than 2220 historical searabs, admirably drawn in fc 
simile by the author, To the outsider, as Mr. Petrie saya, probably all 
atylee look alike, an foreigners do to « stranger: but fo an accustomed eye 
‘the speciation of each dynasty, and even of separate reigns, are very clear. 
‘These speciulties are varions. Materials, glazes, colors, sizes, subjects, 
treatment, differ with the tastes and methods of the time; and all these 
‘fictors huve to be taken into the aecount when it is» question of either 
‘classifying a collection or determining the age of specimen. even royal 
searabe wre not necisnrily dated to the reign of the king with whose unme 
and titles they aro engraved, Tere were auch thing ws re-isiues; and, 
without some knowledge of the phusee of the saral-maker's uxt from the 
rit to the xxx dynasty, i is impossible to distinguish between  contem> 
porary example and one of these liter reproductions. 

Scarabwart, like all the arts of ancient Egypt, lund its decadenices nd 
roninissances It was nt ite best under the Pharaohs of the xvas dyna; 
but it betrays no sign of archaiam when we first make its acquaintance in 
the time of the very ancient kings of the 11: and tv dynasties, ‘The searabe 
of that remote period are xetually better cut, made of finer pottery, and 
coated with more imperishablo glaze, than those of many & njore recent 
epoch. At the same time, no urt was more fluctuating. ‘Tho searnbe of 
Khufw, of which Me, Petrie gives eight exumples, show a greater firmness 
tani! amplitude of style than those of the mtlynusty kings; while the 
searabs of Khafra, his immediate successor, are inferior ax regards both 
glaze and exceution. With the vt dynasty, there comes an extraordinary 
change of stylo, beginning with Popi Neforkarn, sixth king of that line. 

‘Thie change is apparently au archaistic revival of some very early 
‘sehool of which we at present know nothing. ‘The eutting is course; the 
hieroglyphs are mide, yet feeble; the style is Jotentionally barbaric. Se 
‘Ra, “son of Ra" ae royal title, now mukes its first appearance in searab 
fart; and the scroll, of which only two previous examples are noted, begins 
to neue importance as x border pattern. It is confined, however, to the 
sides, dividing the field of the scarab into three parts, the centre division 
containing tho nme and titles of the king. Tt is unt till the time of the 
sxrrdynasty that we Gnd the seroll carried roan asa continuous ornament, 
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Tho nechalem of the-vr dynasty becomes yet more pronouteed fora the 
‘vitto the x dynaitios, when the degradation of the hiemnglyphie farms ie 
greater than ait any aulsoquent time. To this archaic period, which ox- 
tencle over six dynasties, belongs w clus of ecaraba fissinating to evlectors, 
‘namely, private searabs inseribyl with the tataes und offices of private 
individuals, Of thse Mr. Petrie gives abuut 120 exainplen, 

Something of the reader style of the Kuti school reappenre anor 
the vitrlior Phiaraohe of the xar dynasty, speedily followed by # reversion 
to-the archaic fashion, which continues in favor with word or lows modi- 
ation till the beginning of the xyit dynasty, With the aidont of this 
great line of kings, «enrabventting rises suddonly to the level of w fine 
wrt, Figurewubjects abound; and inscriptions, inatond of containing ouly 
‘anton and titles, record important historical events. ‘The former write 
tay ho Iikened to gems und the Inttor to mevtals, ‘The king as a humane 
heniid sphinx, now couchant, now passant, now trampling on i prustrate 
Avintios tho king wx a ball, typifying strength and vale; tho kin mated 
in the bark of Ra the king crowned, scopteed and enthroned : the kin. 
‘on foot, graaping an enemy by the baie and about to deal the denth-bluw 
with his soimitar; the king ih his chariot, driving over the fullon foe the 
king a0 «mighty hunter, pursuing the antelapo with bended bow or hold 
{ng up the struggling How by the tail—these, and stich ne thes, arn tho 
favorite nubjeots of searmbart in the tine of the. thir ‘Thothnes, and of 
thoweonnd sind thitd Amenhotep, "To the righ of Anvenhotep LLL belong 
the yellow, violet, red, chocolate, and other brilliaitly colored. glues 
‘which ave fount an tho wearabs of no other perio, and of whiety, by: the 
way. there nto some remarkable examples in tho Abbott collection, aw 
tho pimperty of the New York Historical Society. Que Inegw scarab 
Coseribed, if Lromember rightly, with the marriage-text) eurink mw sw 
tinique, the glaze boing of the peeuliar and brilliant blue of the cor. 
flower, and the hieroglysibs in white. 

From the xvyit dynasty, scarab-art enters spon its Tony itecrilence, 
brokun by necasional revivals, und finally expires with the last Pharaoh 
‘of the last native dyna 

Mr. Potrio says (qu): Zt i8 not wewally ksonon that it the brawn soaraba 
(ichich are a majority) have originally boon green-qlared: aehite wl the white 
‘ner, excepting powibly vom of Amenholep EIT, huve been originally blue, 
There ava alea tha white andl grey ones without any glaze remaining, which 
‘aww been either blue ar green, ‘The idence for thew trangformations ire 
Gunuimierable in the hulf-vay sages, nat only on searade, but aleo on wahabe 
We ‘That tho cowroit shaped amulets with a ropeborder decoration on 
the back eertainly belong tothe Flynn periad, ancl can be five fo any other 
‘ul rarely, is wo importatt « piece of lnformmtion that oae woul Tike to 
now by what step Mr. Petrie has arrived at this conclusion. Ho anya, 
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also, that he hus been wanirydl that all the eerolt Border soarabs eome from 
Abydos, This is extrenuely curious, if true, secing Uhat thess little objecte 
form almost tho ouly continous monumental links betwoen the vr and x 
ynastioa. To him is due the discovery of * doublerending" searahs 
i of soarobs ingcribed with hieroglypbio anagraw composed of two 
‘names baving one or niore sigue in commou, Of thise, abvl of the nessuen 
of searabis inscribed with the names of extlier kings but produced under 
later reigns, Mr. Petrie gives sone ussfial examplen, 

Baowh thas been anid to ghiow that Hstorioal Searubs ia invituable uy 
4 andar) of comparison, and ae a guide to the study of a very fasel- 
nating bravch of Egyytinu urchaoology, Ono has but to note the confi 
ton Which reigis in the searubvonses of most provincial musoume at home 
sind wyrond to estimate ite value to curators, 

is imporsible to euy too much in praise of tho exquisite skill with 
which Mr, Petro haa drayn those 2.220 scarabs, roproductig every bewuty, 
‘every banish, and even every fracture 4 It stands, Photagraphy ood 
‘hot rendor thems more éhithtully. Kuck ia given of exactly the size of the 
original, and to each ie appended m brief indication of itt mnteriat anid 
color—Astas.ta B, Enwanns, in alsademy, July 19, 





S,Rocrimnnsyn, Esai ave lo Conte de Cylun. Lt Homme Ave 
Hite —L'Antiquaire, 8yo, pp. XV, 884. Paris, 1889; Hailiotte, 
Gernine writers like Stark (Handbuch der Architologi ler Kuna), have 

Jong since vececuleed the iaportant jemition held by the Conia de Gaye 

{in tho renaiseance of wrchinologi pty, but thie work ia tho fire attempt 

{0 plige before us ti interesting persinality of the many-aided san who 

was in yarious ways Wintekelmaun's predecessor, and whose methods are 

thought by some to be “ aluost more in eontirmity with the yenaral eur- 
renta of modern selence than the inspiration aud eye of genius of w Winck« 

elmnan " (Stark, p. 80), 

Gaylue was host in 1892 und did in 1705, the your after Winckele 
smantt published hin Histoire de PArt, tho year befory his Monnens tne 
tick’ ‘oediti, He served brilliantly in the army in his early youth, atid 
rmhen peace brought his carcerto:an abrupt close ho travelled in Taly aud 
through the east. Shortly after 1730, hnving settled in Paris, he began 
hie netivity ns on urtist. “He became the promoter of the Aoudémie Rop- 
ale, shortly nfter 1731, whon it elected bim a member, and. was boon reemg 
nized a2 tho protector and eduentor of pronsising attita. By his deaire 
{o assist in tho renovation of rt, he wue led to the stay of ancient ant 
firat from a technical ani then from au artitie standpoint, In 174, 
whim hs wns elected to the Aendinde dee Tnseriptions, he communced to 
cody autiqulty as am antiquarian, and, beginning in 1749, he read heforo 
the society mone than fifty memoir. tn the mewntime, he had become 
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the greatest collector of his age, having his agents all over Europe and 
even in the Enet, and he wns thus led to concentrate his archeological en- 
deavors on the publication of a Recwei d’Antiquités? of which seven vol- 
‘umes wore iemned between 1752 and 1767, the mnterials for which were 
furnished mainly from his own collaetions, His skill snd facility ns an 
engraver aud etcber (for he executed over three thousand pieces) was of 
‘great wise to him in this work and enabled him to secure, ina greater de- 
‘gree than had over boon dono before, tho exnetitude of reproduction that 
‘wae hie principal aim, wile the breadth, boldness and churueter of his 
atyle wore in happy contrast to the mannered affectation of his time, and 
by his cxample ns well as his precept he popularized the great old mas 
tom. But it in na an archwologist that ho comes before ue in a peculiarly 
interesting sapect. Before him thero had been only psoudo-erudite anti- 
‘quarians, withont general or systematic knowledge, incapable of pronounc- 
ing eithor on the age, gentiincnos, or style of a work of art, or of under- 
standing the place of art and archwology in civilization. Caylus presided 
over the revival of the study of antiquity by archeology and of the study of 
fart by antiquity ; he stood at the source of what proved tobea doublestream 
hich hecatwe divided asearly-as Winckelnann, who was the founder of the 
esthetic as Miller was ofthe archisologie school, Caylus was an empiricist, 
‘nol he began hiestidy on the 
application of ancient methods to modern art, His ineatiable curiosity, his 
indlomitable porsoverence, his versatility, enabled him to penotrate fir into. 
technical secrets. His most noteworthy fest was the rediscovery of the 
process of encausticpainting in 1754. In this branch of his Histoire, 
it is quite clear that Winckelmann owes nearly all to Caylus. ‘The same 
tendencies led him to investigute the origins of art; and in this study of 
archaiann, wherever he found it, Caylus had no rivals for more than i half. 
century: It would naturally be supposed that this would lead hin to 
lize in the field of the history of art, But here we moct with his 
dislike of generalizations, his materialism, his Jove of disseoting rather 
than constructing: the hand, uot tho mind, was his sulject And yot we 
discover, hore und there, trace of u theory of the history of rt tht ia 
interesting a8 preceding and differing radically from Winckelmann's, 
‘With Caylus, art wax subject to certain general laws of development, 
wherovur it was, and the arts of diferent countries were interrolated, In 
contrast with this is Winckelmaun’s well-known theory’ of the sponta. 
nne«is, independent indigenots character of the rt of every people. For 
Caplus, therefore, the arte of the Ezyptians, Phnicians, and Etriseans 
Wore inyportant both in themselves aud for their relation to Greek rt 
whereas Winckelmann treats them in a perfonctory manner and hastens 

* Reese € Antiquitse toypticaner, arse, yreepaey, et romance, the words et gee 
loi being added with the thi volume. 
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to Greek art, over which he will tolerate no external influence. But, 
while Caylos may be considered to have had a keener historic sense from 
the archnologie point nf view, he was utterly wanting in scsth 
‘He had no spprecistion of the beauty of a work af art: beauty irritated 
kim he wished to hve his curiosity aroused, to he convicted of an ignor- 
ance which he must attempt to overcome, to meet with an obscurity upon 
which he could throw light, to reapply some ancient and Jong- 
method. Nothing was too ugly or too insignificant for hin. He quickly 
passed from technical points to questions of interpretation, and her», also, 
ho is the pioneer of the modern school; for example, in the study of figured 
‘vases, th application of mythology to art,and tho ability to reconstruct a 
Jost style from a singlo insignificant igure. Such was his divination of the 
artof the Ancient Empiroin Egypt, period of expansion and freedom which 
procedod that ofimmobitity. Such ulso was hisamertion ofthe Greck origin 
‘of large class of the so-called Etruscan vases. The serupulous exactitude 
of his descriptions (utirely now in this fuld of work) very likely aorved as 
models to Winckelinann, than whom he may besaid ta be more thoroughly 
scientific on « much lower plane. Caylus lacked idealiam, onthnsiaxm, 
artistic sops0: therefore he made but little inipression wa an wrchieologiat ; 
while Winckelimann carried all before him. But Caylus was an invali- 
able guide for the unwary, a model for specialists. ‘Therefore, while the 
public did not ktiow much of him fn this eapacity—but revore him ae m 
patron of art—his memory haa lived among stulents as their first and 
{greatest trainer; the precursor, if not the foutwler, of « science with a dis- 
tinct object, « well-defined oritiea! apparatus, a consistent method, at ore 
ganio lift—even though it be painfully limited in ite sphere, and, more 
‘usefil ns an instrument than as an «nd. Cayluw and Winekelmann tox 
gether form a complete whole, each supplementing the other, 

‘This is a summary of a novel and interesting memoir, written with keen 
appreciation and in a good style—A. Ls F., J. 




























Goarave SoutmasncEn. Un empereur bysantin au dividme sidele: 
Nivéphare Phooas. Ato, pp. 1¥, 781. Paris, 1890; Firmin Didot. 
‘With one exception this is thu Tongest monograyih devoted to any af the 

‘Byzantine omporors. It is written by a scholue who has mude for fifteen 

yourea specialty of Byzantine history, and who has ereated the special 

branch of Byzuntine sigillography, "Tho book i+ not merely a recital of 
tilitary actious and diplomatic negotintions, but isn summary of the 

alitary, social and political tife of Constantinople toward the year 60, 

illustrated by descriptive geography, archwology, and nusmismatics, ‘The 

figure of Nikephoros, strong, brave and pitiless, with a peculiar eombina- 
tion of aseeticisin and love of adventure, is made to stand out, with clear- 
5 
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nese and some partiality. The style is vivid and too highls-colored, 
except for the purpose of a popular work, but it has the merit of exciting 
the interest and oven enthusiasm of the reader. ‘The copious illustrations, 
of extreme interest, are taken from about 250 monuroenta of capital i 
portance for Byzantine history, und are for the greater part inedited.— 
8. Rexwacu, in Rerue Critique, 1890, No. 26, 


Max Somer, Die Dartstelung ster Gebuurt Chriati in her bildeniden 
‘Kunst, Butwicklungs-geschichtliche Stadie, 8vo, pp. #¥, 128. 
Stuttgart, 1890; Hoffman, 

‘This is one of # usmber of monographs that have appeared recently in 
Germany upon apecial groupe of subjects in Christian art, much as Dubs 
‘ert’ study on the Last Suppor* and Kekulé's on the Creation of Eve 
Tt comiats of two parts? a catalogue of the monuments and am historical 
‘nud critical disertation. The entalogue not only containe x careful do- 
scription of each work in detail, with copioas references to authorities, but 
tgives, in each case, an illustration. This is the matorial pon which the 
thesis is based. The fiult to be found with this part of the work ie that 
the crude outlines that parody the monuments not only are most inade- 
‘quate, buing wseles for any purpose except for an idea of their compusition, 
but they are oflen repuleive. Axnearly all the monumonte had boca illus 
tented elsewhere, it apponrs singular that exact reproductions frow these 
‘earlier outlives were not preferred, ‘The revult is that w student ie forced 
tw refer, whenever posible, to other books, in order to know anything of 
tho style und period of the monumenta, 

In the introduction thenuthor examines under what influences of dogma, 
Titungy, ritual, ee, the works enusmerated in the catalogue were prodticed, 
‘The subject of the relative influence on art of the historical and of the 
logeentary accounts of the Birth of Christ is extremely interesting, but 
could hurdly be satitnctorily treated without « more geueral discussion of 
‘such a relation, ‘The historical section, or the thesis proper, follows, ‘The 
‘earliest works belong to the West and begin with the fourth century; of 
‘Enstern art the author kaose no monuments earlier than the #ixth cun- 

© Ds AbenduiA! Chriatt in der Wiblenden Kronst bis gegen den SeAlusy deg XIV Jahre 

hues a the Reprtorinas fir Konateionneche, 1800. 

» Usher die Dartelbeng ler Erechaffteny der Bea in the Jahrbuch dt. d. Archolog, 
Tastatwin, 1890, - 

+The Gollewing ix the Table of Conteuts. Katalog,» 4 
som der Gebuet Obriati » 2 Legend wo der Geburt Cheitt der Gedsrt Crit), 
TL. Gebwrt Ohriati im der alichrttichen Kunst den Abenlonder bir sx ¥7 Jakrhndert. 
1, Wondealed!: 2 Sartophage: S. Quallen der Geburtadaraleagen der Serkophage, 


‘Beburs, Krippe und: Wiege. UL. Geburt Ohriat! én der cstrimisch-bysontinitchen Keil, 
TUL. Gebart Cheat in Wevtrom seit dem ¥7 Jakeh, 
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tury, ‘The principal branches of art referred to are: frescoes; sarco- 
plngi; and Inter, iMuminations and ivorios Tho fourth and fifth een 
turive constitute the firs period in the developmont of the subject, and it 
was then a favorito one with the artists of the West. ‘The second poriod 
oging, after the close of the epoch of the Roman sarcophigi, in the xixth. 
eontury, und at this time the apocrypha have more Influence than before 
‘upon the artists of both Kast and West, The Byzantine influence upon 
the Weet from this tine to the Carlovingian period is udaitted wud die 
cused, Tho type of this subject wea then firmly established, The mian- 
por in whieh It was developed in the Carlovinginn and succeeding periods 
‘will be the subjoot of w second study which wo are promised by the author— 
ALL. Fy dn 





Wanwice Wrorm. Qutalogue of Greck Coins, Pontus, Paphlagonia, 
Bithynia ane the Kingdom of Roxphoruy, Edited by: Reginald 
Stuart Poole, Svo, pp. xuay, 252; pla, xxxrx, London, 1889, 
‘This volume conslste of w general introduction, a descriptive catalogue, 

18 series of Indexes, and phototyps plates. First are treated the civie 

ccoinages of Pontos, Paphlagonia ani Bythinia, and these atw followed by 

tho regal coinages, "The first city to strike coine in these districth was 
probably Sinope, about 480 0. c, othoe cities which issued coins in the 
fifth century wore Astakor, Chalkodon and Heraklein. ‘The othar cities 
which eofned monoy bofore the time of Mithradates thi Groat begun to 
do wo in tho fourth and third centurion m. 0, ‘The coin of tha district fall 
chronologically into threo poriods: (1) those which’ wore coined before the 
tim of Mithraddates, (2) coins of tho Mithtalatic poriod, (3) coins of the 

Tniperil period. ‘Tho lutter clase Is by fir the Inrgest, nnd exhibits the 

following type: (u) mythologtc und rvligiows, (4) Roman imperial, (6) 

agonistic, au (a) goographic. ‘The coins of the first type show that the 

Aivinition which occur with greatest frequency and at the largest number 

of cities ure Asklopios, Herakles, Pallas, Dionysos, Zeus, Serapis, Nike, 

Other divinities who occur often, but less frequently, are Apollon, Aphro- 

dite, Demeter, Kybele, Artemis, Nemesis, and Poseidon, Representations 

of the Emperor sacrificing, ete, are frequent. Aynostie types are rare, 

Representations of the City or the Tycho of the City are of frequent oo 

‘urrence—A. M, 
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GENERAL SUMMARY. 


‘The preponderance of Oriental discoveries and investigations is the 
characteristic of the News it this mumuber; and to such au extent that it 
fits boon found novessary, from want of space, to defer until the next issue 
tho latter part of the News. 

‘Thore i renewed activity in Eaver. Mestra, Fraser anid Newberry, 
‘andor the auspioce of the Exploration Fund snd with the hearty support 
of the English, Brench, ond native authorities, have begun whut is hoped. 
‘will prove « complete und thorough archeological aurvey of Egypt, The 
‘excavations for the Fund have been tideriaken on the site of Herakloow- 
polis hy M. Naville: and Mr. Petrie, whom we welcome bck to Egypt, 
fins commenced excavations in the camotery of the ancient empire at 
Medum,. Tho season promises to be fruitful, thongh not senentional, Tn 
the meantime, the study of Egyptian papyri continues to enrich the do- 
ain of Greek texts, and, together with fragments of Plato's Phaidon, 
Buripides' Antiops, Menandros, Epicharmos,.undseveral anoaynioos poets, 
there comes the announcement of the discovery of Aristotlo's Descrip- 
tion of the Constitution of Athen. ‘hore nevor was a time when papyri 
‘came to light in puch quantities, and further discoveries are confidently 
awaited, Tr would em as if we hud only begun to appreciate the inter- 
eet of Mr. Petrie’ excavations at Kuhun. ‘The nse of the round arch and 
of proto-Dorie, Tonie, aod Corinthian eapitals and columns, both of wood 
‘and of stone, aro fete of the greatest importance for the history of archi- 
teetore, dating as they do from the x11 dynasty, if we aceopt Mr, Petrie’a 
‘conclusions, No less interesting is the similarity between the houses of 
Kahun and those of the Grocke und Romans, As an offvet, we still hear 

pod 
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echoes of Vandalism from various parts of Egypt. ‘The reporta from 
Tumsia show that the recent areliwological campaign, carried on netively 
‘at seven centres, was the most fruitful ever undertaken. It is to be re- 
gratted that detailed and early reports of these investigations appear not 
to havo been published, M.de Morgan continues to report on his inves: 
tigations in the early cemeteries of Russian Anmenia, fourteen of which 
have been studied, which he divides into four groups or periods. For 
Basvionia the novelties are more Hitormry than archicological, for Dr. 
Peters tins not yet made public his report on the excavations at Nippur, 
which, during the Inst weeks, were extremely fruitful Mr. Pinches re- 
porte two interesting facts : tha existondé of a new Akkadian story of the 
Creation, aud the truo reading of the name of the Babylonian Herakles, 
which is not Iatubar but Gilgumesh, 

Proftssor Sayce sintes with great clearness the results rosently asoer 
tained in régunt w the early history of Arania frou the inecriptions found 
by Glaser and other explorem. ‘They are revolutionary, and place be- 
fore un the picture of a very early purely Shemitic civilization, dating 
bck eortainly to the third milleniam n.c., with an advanced culture and 
‘en extensive dominion, stretching at one time to the frontiers of Egypt. 
Among other results is that the Shemitic alphabet was neither a Phenician 
invention nor derived from Egypt, thus bringing ubout good riddance 
of the fallacy of ity evolution, from tho Hieratio script. Tt cannot be 
doubted that the study of these numerous Arabic inscriptions will be of 
the yrentest interest to students of the Old Testament, ‘The Hrrvrres con- 
tinue to be a bone of contention: Dr. Puchstein donies that thoy are the 
authors of the sculptures either of Northern Syria or of Asia Minor, and 
pluces these works nt « comparatively Jato dato, ‘There is nothing of much 
Importance from PaLestine excopit the discovery that in the Xv cant, R. ey 
before the entrance of the Hebrews, Jerusalem was already called by that 
ranie nnd wax governed by a semi-independent king. Preeniot furnishes 
to items of interest—a study on the rock-ent Bgures of Kind, and the 
‘welcome informtion that the magaiticent surcophagi found at Sidon ae 
being published by Hamdi Boy, the first number of whose work bus lately 
boon isuied by Leroux (Paris) The most complete description yet made 
tinged with the enthusiasm which these great works urouse in alll who 
have seen them—has beon contributed by Dr. Pators to the N.Y. Nation 
(San, 8 ami 15, 1891). 

‘The invcetigations in Aga Minor have been continued, but without re 
markuble results, Mr. Bont makes an interesting identification in Hera 
polia=Kastabala, M, Huuet gathers « harvestof Mussuluan insoriptions, 
‘and the inexhaustible supply ofits classic epigraphy furnishes many papers 
to the reciows of the French and German schools, Professor Ramaay’s 
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most interesting notes concern some “Hittite” rock-cut sculptures at 
Fraktin and a relief of the same style at Bor, ‘The death uf De. Scum 
many will tot put an end to the excavations at Hissarlik; it iy announced 
that Mrs, Schliemann, a» a tribute to his memory, will complete them in 
thexpring, ‘They will be undor the skitful direction of Dr. Diirpfeld, who 
recently reported ow the latest excavations and the fiture plans. 

Of interest for prehistoric Gnexoe is the renowed investigation of the 
Pelnsgians, who nro declared by Trendolenburg. (following MilchhGfor) 
to bo tho crentora and carriers of what we term the Mykeuainn eivillens 
siou—with its wkropoli, beehive tombs, and early work in gold and other 
metals, At Athens there have been found important. parte of the large 
Boman marketsplace, A call for the bottur protection of tho sculptures 
Jot exposed in Athons is countorbalanoad by 8 movement to restore to 
-Athous tho Elgin marbles; if this be realized it would be an unparalleled 
proof of disinterestedness, Delpho’ i to bo excavated, whethor by the 
Atnerieane or by the French his yet to be deterwined, The site of th 
famous sanctuary of the Amyklaian Apotion did uot yield. what was exe 
pected. Nono of tho Archaological Schools aro at present engaged in 
‘excavations of interes, though quito a number are being planned, wach ax 
inyoatigations in tho Peloponnesos by the German school, ‘The theatre at 
‘Megulopotia'ss to bo ontitoly cleared and put in order for exhibition, Ex 
ceavatious at Fthamnous have cleared the earlier and the later temple, 
‘Tho discovory of w statue of Themis in the smaller temple: appears to 
‘show that there were not two temples of Nemenia, but that Themis waa 
‘worshipped in the mallee one, 

HraLy prosente a yreat nutmber wud variety of excavations, although 
note of rilient importance. Sigaor Orvis report on the temples at Lokroi 
is extremely valuable for the study of Greek nechitooture, and has there 
fio been given in our wummary an unprecedented amount of xpace, We 
favnit with interest furthor light on the statue attributed to Pruxitoles 
founul at Verona, ns, though certainly not an original, it may giva ux a 
fhow type of Prasitelian invention, Bologna and Corneto continue to 
yield prohistorio and Etruscan tombe, Discoveries in tho Etruscan nes 
‘cropolis of Ginrdino Murgherita nt Bologua throw new Tight on the artiatio 
in@ovooe of Hellenism on Etruria Ciroumpadana xs well ae on Central 
find Maritime Etruria, ‘There is an unusually interesting series of items 
oncoming Christian and Renaissance art. ‘Nhe discovery, in Rome, of the 
basilicn of Pope Sylvester I (814-28), containing tho tomls of six popes, 
promises to bo of importance for Christian archinology, 

‘The news for Spain, Franco, Germany, England, 
forred until the next issue. 
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AFRICA, 
EGYPT. 


aver ExmLonavion Funo.—Areherological Survey of Bgypt.—We quote 
the following eirculur just ised; *'The President and Committee of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund have decided to commence an exhaustive Arch- 
‘wological Survey of Egypt. For this purpose, the services of two yenthe~ 
mun have been engoged—Mr. George Fraser, a skilled civil engineer and 
practical exploror; and Me, Percy E. Newborry, a specially-trained stu 
dont, who has qualified hinuslf by 1 careful study of nll the printed and 
as, iuaterin's hearing upon the aubject, and who is also goo! photo- 
grapher, Acting with the approval and support of the Director of the 
Ghieak Museum, Mr. Fraser and Mr, Newberry have begun work this 
month (Docomber) in the southern part of the provinoe of Minich, in the 
‘Mudiriyoh of Minioh, Uppor Egy pt ; district peculiarly rich inaepulchral 
‘monuownte of the xtr dynasty, including the revontly-tutitated tombs of 
Beenicheh and Beni-Husan, and the celebrate Spoos Artomidos Ik is 
hoped! that Mesara, Frugor aud Nowberry may complete their survey of 
this district during thelr flet and second seasons; and that by the low 
of their recond campaign, they will have measured and planned the mon 
uments, copled and photographed the inscriptions, seulptives and wall: 
paintings, aud takew note of ull the dopredations which have recently heen 
committed, ‘Ths, at exact record will for the frat time he made of the 
existing antiquities belonging to nt least ono soetion of the map of Biypt, 
‘and nn authoritative standard of refvrence wil be obtained wherewith to 
collate and correct such error as hava inovitably crypt into inscriptions 
copied and publishod at an earlior period, whon photography wes not emi- 
ployed. ‘The first district being oxhansted, they hope to undartake equally 
important seoues of work for many an ensuing deason : and vo on, if fonds 
aud circumstances permit, tll the whole of this grost task is accomplished, 

“Phe results of encl. year's work, with maps, photographs, translations 
‘and summaries of inscriptions, will be published in volumes uniform with 
the Anniil Memoirs of the Egypt Beploration Fund. That the Survey 
may be ae eoinplete a porsible, the surveyors propose to collate existing 
texts with the dopien made by all early travallers, in orler to fill up lacus, 
‘and verify the damage donesince the commenevment of the century. For 
thie purpose, they have already: taken careful copies of nll published texts 
Delonging to the province of Minieh, besides thoroughly sifting the mage 
nificunt porttilios nf drawings of the late Robert Hay (1825-37), preserved 
in the library of the British Museum, and the very valuable collection of 
sketches, ee, by the late Sir J. Garduer Wilkinion, whieh, theongh the 
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Liberality of Sir Vauncey Crewe, Bart., have been deposited with Professor 
BR. Stuart Poole for the use of the officers of the Survey. It would largely 
promote the objects of the Survey, if those who possess unpublished pho- 
tographs nd copies of texte, wall-<culptures, ete., would kindly follow the 
generous example of Sir Vauncey Crewe. The co-operation of many 
foreign scholars including such as have charge of the unpublished treasures 
of various Europenn musetims, hi already been promised. 

“A Special Fund having been opened for the support of the Archi 
ological Survey, donations und subscriptione for this purpose ure exrneetly 
solicited. Subscriptions will be gratefully received by the Honorary Seo- 
retary, Mise Awetis B. Epwanns, The Larches, Westhury-on-Trym, 
Bristol; by the Rev. W. C. Wesstow, D.D., LL.D, Vice-President of 
the Fund, 525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mas. 

“Aseuta B. Epwanps, 
* Vice-President and Honorary Secretary. 





December 2014, 1580." 


Explorations for the season of 1800-01.—Mr. Navilleia expected to arrive 
in Cairo before long, and to commence excavations for the Fund on the site 
of Herakleoupolis— Atheneum, Deo, 13. 

Fuinoens Petmes Excavarions.—Mr. Flinders Petrie has obtained 
permission fo excavate thie winter at Medum and Lisht. He intends to 
begin operations in the third-lynasty cemetery at Medum—Athen., Dec. 18, 

‘The Perms Parve—Me. Flinders Petrie Intely brought from Ezypt a 
numiber of Greek papyri which he submitted to the examination of Pro- 
fostors Sayce nnd Mahaffy. After their preliminary notice ia the Aend- 
ey of Sept. 6, Profesor Mahudly contributes two extensive notes to the 
Athencewn of Oct. 26 and Dec. 6, frut which we extract the following. 

The Acts of a Greek Probte- Court in the Fayoum—Mr, Petrie found a 
‘stall necropolis nt a village called Kurob, about six hours ride from the 
ancient capital of the Fayoum, the Greek Crocodilopolis, now Medinet-el- 
Fayoum, ‘The mummies which be there examined were all of the Ptole- 
mai period. He observed that these eases were made up of layers of papy- 
ras, glued together s0 ns to make the thick carton, which was then ghiged 
and polished. When this gluing bas been carefully done, it is impossible 
to separate the layers, and, indeed, the cases were riddled by insects which 
five on the glue or gum. But in some instances the process had teen care. 
lesly carried out; the layers of papyrus were merely Inid together, and 
0 he was able to recvver a lange number of picces of papyrus covered with 
Greek and demotie writing, which had been obtained and sed ax waste 
paper by the artimans who made the cases. The Greek papyri Mr. Petrie 
abmiitted to Me. Sayoe and to mo for examination last August. We 
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found them to consist of three clases of documents. First, there were 
three piece, fmgments of the classics which the Greck settlers in the 
Fayout had brought with them or copied, out for literary reasons. They 
comprise etaall portion of the Phaidon of Pluto, in very beautiful and 
curefil handy the concluding scene of the loxt Antiope of Euripidee— 
some eighty lines fn a vory careless and much effuscd ats.; and 4 para 
_geuph or two on the duties of « “companion” by some rhetorician whom 
wwe have as yot failed to determine. ‘These classical texts wo shall publish 
in the next nombor of Hermathona (tho journal of the University of Dub- 
Hin), Secondly, there are a large number of abort letters, memoranda, 
and necounts relating to laud questions, royal decrees, and other internal 
affairs of the Fayoum under the first three Prolemies, which Mr, Sayce 
hus undertaken to decipher and to describe. They are far more difieult 
to read avd explain than tho third division, which I foynd to consist of 
wills, nd of which T now proceed to give un account. 

‘These documents ure evidently not the sotial testaments of the Greek 
citizens of Kurob, which may have been the Arsinoitie Bubastos to which 
‘they coustantly allude, but in affieial list or register, like that of our Pro- 
Wate Couct, emimorating them xccording to date in regular onler, several 
being usually entered on the eame page of papyrun, whick held wt least 
two columns, Not n single one of these documents is complete, though 
in several eases large portions of two wills are remaining pon the same 
page. The papsri either were broken intentionally, or have gone to pieoee 
in the dificult proces of seyoring them from one another, In ono ase 
only have L succseded in fitting togother stray fragments, and reproducing 
& text completo excupt in thy heading. But, though fragmentary, the 
strict furnulw, which recur in them all, enable us to supply from one what 
ig missing in another, and so we can put before the modern reader the ex- 
act form of a Greeo-Egyptinn will of the third century 1. ¢, 

‘Hore, thon, is the form of these testaments: “Iu tho reign of Ptolemy, 
son of Ptolemy and Arsinod, ee, the tanth year, M boing priest of Alex: 
ander and the Ptolemies, N being Kanophoros of Arsinoe Philadelphos, 
in the month X, the tonth day of the month, in the eity of the Crocodiles, 
of the Arsinoitic nome (district}—M, the son of N, un landholder, being 
of sound mind and good understanding, made the following bequests, being 
about seventy-five yeare old, tall ip stature, thir in complexion, bald, with 
scar arise hie noe, snd a role on his left ear," et, 

© May it be my lot to keep in good health and manage my own affirs, 
bat should Tsutfor anything human, 1 bequeath to [the details follow], and 
nothing to nobody else, And I namo as executors the reigning king and 
the queen, his sister and wife, and their children. ‘The witnesses are A,» 
Carian aboutseventy years old, landholder, from X’e division (of troops), 
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short, stout, with a sear on his forehead under the hair, ee.; B, a Thessa- 
Tian of the second settlement, tall, sallow, with scar on his Iof¥ ear,” ee. 

‘The number of witnestes varies from three to seven, wnd with this lst 
exch docurnent abruptly canchudes, 

‘Turning fret to the exterual form and the language of these texte, we 
find in them what I suppose is perfectly new to us, 8 large assortment of 
the handwritings of the Egyptian Greeks of the third century n.c, ‘They 
vary from large, clear, aplenilid writing to the most fugitive and illegible 
‘euriive, But (except in thesigns for year,drachma, and w very few others) 
there are np contractions. The vocabulary and granimar are by no meamy 
carcles or fuilty. ‘There are some words uot known to us save in the 
LXX, a composition of the sane dato,or in Heeychios, but they are words 
which may always have been in colloquia! use, 

‘When we approach the sifbstance of these docaments the first potut of 
importance is the date. ‘The actual years oceurring and recurring in this 
official recont ure the twelfth fifleonth, aud twenty-second yeare of tho 
third Ptoleny (285-25 p.c.). In the memoranda we have found older 
dates, ¢. 94 the thirty-sixth your of the second Ptolemy, but none, of a 
ater reign. ‘ 

‘What was tho condition of theso testators? Tu the first place, ther ix 
not waingle Ezyptinn name among the wany which ocur, except perhaps 
tho mongrel Philummon. They nrv all Macesloniaue ot Greeks, or people 
sho came into Egypt with Alexander's army, but of many various nutious, 
fro Alexandrians and Eleusinians (the Egyptinn Elewsis) to the distant 
‘Thracivns, Curiuns, Tilyrians, and even Campanians, Many oll Greek 
towns are represented, but not (perhaps accidentally) Sparta and Athens 
‘Tho facts that most of these people are called eleruchs ; that thoy bequeath 
houses in Alexandria, though they live far away io the Fayoum 5 th 
they allode to their old regiments, to their many sears by way of ident 
fication; and that they stand in direct relation to the king ae their ex: 
coutor: seetn to prove that we have before is a military colony oF settle 
mont, to which the lands of tho Egyptiaus were granted, and which, 
therefore, formed the aristocracy of the country. It is remarkuble that, 
with one oubtfil exception, they do hot bequeath their holdings of Tand 
thoy only dispose of their personal property, and this in ordinary cases 
either to a wile or to x son or m daughter. ‘There are two classes distin- 
guished —the original grantees, who are often eafled hundred-acte men 
Geazovripanpe), noid now generation (ss éxxyors). 

But these und other details are more enited to commentary on th 
texts. Iwill only here nd, that if we compare tho Petrio papyei which 
T have seon-—some of them are still to arrive in England—with what has 
een published in the special journal of Karabagek from the Rainer 
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papyri, while the variety in the Intter is far greater, in length and in good. 
preservation the texts in the former are far more sutisfuctory—Oct. 25. 

‘The Clareical Fragments—Tans now able to give some further informa 
tion; and first as regards the dates of the papyri. Neither Mr, Bayce, 
who has examined the letters and accounts, nor I, who have been reading 
the other doctments, ean find among the papyri of Kurob any date later 
than the last year of the third Ptolemy (about 222 n.c.j. ‘There are many 
from the later years of the second, I think can account for this snd- 
den termination of the dates, and the turning of so many documents of 
more or fése importance into waste paper. The thinl Ptolomy (Energetes 
1), after a brilliant youth, pased into an inglorious age, and thouzh his 
Kingdom remained undistarbed till his death (222 m0.) the accession of 
his son Philopator was marked by great dangers from without and from 
within. ‘Tho attack of Antiochos the Grea? of Syria compelled the nd- 
visers of the young king to have resort to the native population for troops, 
a monsure so obsolete that Polybios notices it as a novelty. “For the Ptol- 
‘mies, and even their predecessors, hind long abandoned the tnilitary class 
in Egypt, and omployed nothing but forcign mercenaries. The native 
troops in their phalanx won the great battle of Raphia, and, in conse 
quence, they made insurrections ayninst the king, whoee whole reign wae 
ecupied with these internal troubles. If this be eo, it is obvious enous 
that the foreign Greck mercenaries planted as landlonis in outlying parts 
of Egypt, like the Fayoum, would be the first to suffer, They were prob- 
ably dispreseeed, perhaps murdered, cortainly driven away into strong 
and gnrrisoned cities, and their papers and fitrniture would fall a prey to 
the Egyptians, who used them for such parposes as the -manufactnre of 
‘mumrny-enses, 

Tnow approach the classical papyri, of which we haye found numerous 
fragments among tho evory-day documents which are dated. There is no 
antecedent probability that the former should be younger than the latter 
—nay, rather, valunblo books would take longer to go to picocs and be 
used us wasto paper if there were no sudden and violent destruction con= 
corned. And tho aspect of the classical ss confirms this probability 
amply. ‘These sts. are written in for more careful, finished, and explicit 
handwriting than the every-day work. They are almost na different nx 
our print i from ordinary writing, and can be recognized st a glance. 
‘Tho eat small capitals remind one of inscriptions upon stone, and the 
early form of particular letters, especially the s, will convince any pale 
ographer that we have really before 1s mameeripte on papyrus of the third 
century before Christ at latest ; some of them may possibly have been 
brought from Greece by the mercenaries who settled in the Fayoum, and 
may reach back to the fowrth century 5.c. Sach astounding and unpre- 
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cedonted antiquity in Greek wa takes ove's breath away, and it is only 
‘fer the woet mature nnd deliberate consultation and study that T now 
inte it, with the proofs before my eyes, 

We have, then, among these fragments— 

1, Portions of the Phaidon of Plato, reaching through pp. 67-0 and. 
79-46 of the marginal paging, and armounting to about two pages of print 
in the'Teubner edition, ‘This text is Heautifully written on the finest pa- 
pyras, and was evidently » hook of the most expensive quality in itm pro- 
Auotion, Tt-varioe from one texts rooeptun in many small details, chiefly 
in the order of tha words, for reasons which Fahall explain when T publish 
it in our journal Hermathena, 

2. Tho concluding scenes of the Antiope of Euripides, containing por 
tions of tho play not hitherto known, except ono frgiwent of two lines 
quoted by Stobsioe, which Mr, Sayco identified. We have the speoch of 
‘Hormes, tho dev ce machind, sluost complete, though hore and there an 
‘fficed Tine lus puraled us, and the sense ia not yet clear. But with the 
help of my colleagues, Mears, Bury and Starkie, we have ndvanced a 
good! way, and thy two leaves, broken 1s thoy aro, will form fir thermost 
Smportant relic af this famous play in ull future editions of tho fragments. 
‘Thuy will uppoar for the first time in the forthooming number of Ferma 
Hhen, About forty lites will be complete; seventy more being partially 
Tort will alfurd our weiters of iambies nnple opportunity for brilliant re 
Morations of the text. 

4. OF lessor fragments, only four or five tines in length, or wo mutilated 
#9 bo of litte literary importance, L have found, since the departure of 
ry colleague to Egypt, (a) w scrap of Epicharmos not hitherto knoin ; 
() wacrnp of Menandroe, with Domeas ae a charncters (¢) a scrap of 
tmgedy about Agamemnon and Aulis; (a) fragments of an epic oom on 
tho Trojan war mentioning Hektor and tv Trojans, which I exnnot find 
in the [iad ; (6) two prose fragmente—the one » hortatory discourse an 
the duties of comrades, illustrated hy the cato of Achillous and Patroklos, 
tho other s description of the funoral customs of various nations. 

Tam by uo means sare that thin fe all, but T expect Hittle more tn this 
Airection for the present find. 

T shall return presently to the private documents, of which Mr, Sayes 
has only soon a part, but upou which he haa made many curious obiarva 
tions, It is very probable that facsimiles of each fragment, produced by 
th best modern processes, will before long be Inid before the public, ft 
ito bo feared that the netion of nit and Tight upon the papyri, whieh 
hhave been covered With some white substance for gluing purposes, may 
‘euuve all the ink to fude in various degrees. It is therefore the more no- 
cossury that trustworthy copies should be made a quickly ax possible. 
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Quite spart from the substance of these documents, their value ax lessons 
Jn paleography can hardly bo over-estimated. We havo not only spoci- 
tmena of Greck vriting ou papyrus older than anything hitherto dis 
covered; we have also examples of the great variety of handwriting 
fowible at the same date—a variety apparantly ns complex as that of 
manuscripts in our own day. ‘The ordering and elastification of woh doc- 
uinonts will naturally require « long time and careful study, but I will 
‘aunwer far it that there will be no unnecessary dolay—Deo, 8, 

FRaomanr oF A Lost Gmisx Port.—In the Academy of lust April (p, 
273), Tmntioned that a splendid Greek tomb hid bee found by the 
natives at Dalyat near Deshldt, in Central Egypt, not fiir from the site 
of Phylaké ‘Thibaiké, An inscription in Greek on tho breaat of ove of 
tho mummies states that it belonged to a certain Sarapous, who died in 
tho Lith your of Auguitus (13.14.6,). Among the Greek papyri discovered 
along with the mummy is % fragment, now in private hands at Sidt, of 
which Twas allowed to nuke m husty copy, It aoems to belong to. nome 
Tost comedy, und contains several curious words—A, H, Sayer, in cud~ 
emmy, Det, 11, 

Coptic Monumenra—M. Gayet has pablishod nawork on the Coptic 
monuments of the Musonm of Baldy in the Mémoires of the French School 
nt Caito (to 11 fase. 3). Tk fn accompanied by w linge number of ineets 
‘and plates, This Coptic art iv m poculiae mixture of Roman, Byzantine, 
anid native clement: sometimes the Inter predominate, aud there axe 
weulptunes which show (like an orwife on pl. 39, fig. &4) the naive rado- 
new of the Berber sculptures of the Maghreb, ‘The Byzantine mummies 
reproduced in colors on plates 4 anil are of thosgreatest interest — 
Beoue arch, 18), tt pp. 267-8 

GréoaUrys ForTicoMiNa Wonk ON THE NATIONAL EayPTian Muneum'— 
Tn tho days of the old Bolaq Musouny, andor Mariette Pasha, wae issued 
that beautiful and scarce volume, L'Albun du Musée de Bag, tho whole 
stock of which perished in the fire which destroyed the premises of M. 
Mouris, nt Cairo. ‘Tho fow copies yet extant give the only photographic 
record of those delightfil gallories which wero the creation of Mariette, 
Now, not only hins the location of the collection been hanged, but new, 
‘acquisitions Davo of late poured in from Luxor, from Ekhinim, from Fou 
Dadtia, from Hawara, Koptos, and many othersites, Thus, in course of tim 
the old Blag collection will bocomo but thy nucleus of wm new rouse 
rcbaut eolebrates this new point of departura in the history of the 
national Egyptian collection by imulug the opening oumbors of a great 

' Le Munée Byyptien : Recueil de Monuments Choikis ot de Notices sur les Fouilten 
ou Ryypte. Publié por E. Grébaut, Directoursgéndral du service des Fouillos, &, 
‘Brugsch-Bey ot (4, Duremy, Comervateurs (Cairo), 
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illustrated work, which shell as adequately reproent the riches of the 
new museurn as the former album represented those of the earlier building. 
ts tvonty plates are admirably wutotyped from photographs. ‘The stubs 
jevte are intoresting and various, eomprising the recently-found statuettes 
of Khafra, Menkara, and Meukauhor of the r¥ 1 Userenra of 
the ¥ dynasty; and of ove moro remarkable thn all tho ret for charnctor 
‘ivi dignity—an unknown king of thesamo period. Also,an engraved un 
tinted plan of the newly-excavated temple of Prince Ustmes at Garnah, 
‘as woll as sovers! plates reproducing the stele and fragments of atelae, 
there discovered, inaluding two votive tablets to the Bull Apis, Other 
plates reproduce statuos, fraguents of statues, and inscriptions af widely 
‘separate periods, ranging from tho xvitt dynasty to tho time of Tiberius, 
‘Among these are ta be especially noted n curinus archaie figure of a 
kneeling slave from the site of Memphis (pl. 111); a miueh weuthored 
tublot with a Greek inscription meroas the base, from Gebelayu (pl. v1) 3 
a romarkable wooden aurcuplingus, in tho style of the gennite sarcophagi 
of the xxvr dynasty, from Uandan, in the Libyan range of monataine— 
a site of which we now hear for the first time (pl. xax); anda most benu- 
tifil etely (pl. xvis)evith incised hieroglyphe and an elaborate funerary 
tablen in low rolief apparently of the xvitr dynasty, in memory of ome 
Entef, a priest, prince, und governor of « province. “The figures of Entef 
and his wife, and the offerings of fruits, vegetables, geese, lotun 
‘and bua, joints of meat, eakes,efe, are rendered with a fidelity and finish, 
‘qual, if not mperior, to the basrelief sculptures of thu tomb of Ti. 

Nonoof the monuments represented jn this first number have bees pre- 
viously photographed, and al) are the recults of recent excavation, ‘The 
importanco of the statuettes of the kings of the Ancient Empire eannot be 
‘overrated, tho only royal statue of this remote period extant up to the 
present time holng those of Khnfra discovered by Muriette at Ghinh. 

Ibis M, Grébaut’s intention to make this work as intoresting to the eulti- 
‘vated publiows to those who nro ptofbsselly Exyptologists. He will include 
not only inscriptions, but all kinds of beautiful works ofart,such as bronzes, 
drawings, paintings, embroideries, jewelry, wood-earvings, ete, Each part 
‘vill contain printed matter giving the date, size, und material of every 
object, and some account of its discovery —A. B, Eowanps, in Aeudemy, 
Sept. 27. 

Revision oF Eavrrian Mare.—In 1882, the Intelligence Department of 
the War Office prepared s map of Middle Egypt in two sheets, on the 
fume sonle—I : 200,000, oF throo miles to nn inch—as the map in four 
sheots of the Delta, ‘The depurtment has now revised the large area cor- 
ered by the Fayoum and Wadi Raian, in accordance with the surveys 
undertaken by the Egyptian Government to verify the observations of 
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Mr. Cope Whitehouse, ‘Tho changes are important, because (1) the Bir 
ket el-Qorun is shown to Hie naarly duo east and west; (2) the Gharag, 
district is brought within two miles of the cultivated land in the Nile Vale 
ley ; (3) the Raiim depression is given with contours. ‘The whole area ia 
depicted with a clearness which brings into striking prominence the strange 
problem oifired to geologists and physical geogeaphers by un area of ovor 
‘one thousind square miles, depressed to 230 ft. below the adjacont alluvial 
plain, and 150 fi, helow the Mediterranean, yet conneotod with the Nile 
Urough a valley a fow bundeed yards in width. Tho student of Ptole- 
mae mupe sould compare this map with those rendered accessible by 
Baron Nordenskjold. He will find reason to believe that, so fur ux Egypt 
is concerned at all events, the mestinval cartographers eortalnly followed 
a graphic representation which depicts that countey i it was ina. 0. 150, 
—Athencewe, Sept 20, 

ALEXANDRIA —A lange stone sarcophagus of the Roman age has just 
been found cleee to tho railway sation of Haden in the suburbs of Alex- 
ndria. It ie richly ornamented with sculpture, but ie not yot sufficiently 
isinterred to be opened.—Athentun, Dee, 13. 

CAIRO—VannaLion AT THE Pyamibe OF GrzeH—A correspondent of 
the London Times writes: The Bosphore Egyption for Oct, 1 annonnces a 
new act of astounding vaniatism: Three gangs of workmen (under two 
focal shetks) re daily extracting blocks from tho lower courses of the two 
lnrgest pyramids of Gizeh. ‘These are broken pon the spot and oarried. 
‘away for building purposes. The sheik allege that they are doing this 
by pormission of the Government: it i said by others that they have ob- 
tained only n permit to remove scattered blocks —Amer, Architect, Now. 
22. [This piece of udws is so widely spread that its correctness seems cor 
tain, {f true, it is in itself sufficient to excite our righteous indignation. 
Teeoenns incredible that such nm outeage should be perpetrated under what 
is practically an English administration. Let the Enghish cease murmur 
ing about the ineticieney of tho Bronch Direetian and see to it that the 
period of their rule in Ezypt be not signaliza as the one most destructive 
to the monumental reconds of Egyptian history that the country has ever 
seen, A little money well employed is all that is roquired, and itis the 
business of the British Control to furnish this money.—Ep,] 

‘The Atheneum of Dec. 13 says: The writer in the Times was correct 
in stating that » eoneesion bad been granted. by the Egyptian Govern 
mont for removing stone for building purposes trom the hase of the Pyra- 
aids of Ghizeh, but the Direotor of the Cairo Museum intervened before 
any mischief was done, aud euccewded in getting the torms of the conces- 
sion so fay modified a8 to allow the work to be carried on under the super 
vision of the muscum authorities. Consequently, only the rubbish-heaps 
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tthe foot of the Pyramids aro being carried away, and the antiquities 
found in them are deposited ina place of safity. But it is acandatous that 
‘auch n concession as that originally made should still be possible in Egypt. 

Discovery oF THE CanTouoHE oF CHemHsten—The cartouche of Cheph- 
zen, tho builder of the second pyramid, has been diseovered in the course 
of the excavations. It is written in red paint, like the eartouches of 
Chvops found on the stones of the great pyrauid. 

Gizen Museum ano Vanoatiom—Tho nant which formerly stood at 
Dimya, near Lake Keroum, in the Fayoum, has heen transferred te the 
Gizel Museum, It ins boet! removed on account of the Bedouin haying 
comuitted dopredations at Dimay. 

‘The indignation aroused in England by the mutilation of the momy 
ments of ancient Egypt Inst winter ix tikely to bear fruit. A proposal 
has been made to separute the administration of the Ghizeh Museum from 
the care of the ancient monuments, the lutter being placed under the wie 
pervision of the Board of Pubtie Works. Col, Rowe is epoken of as the 
probable ingpretor Athenaeum, Sept. 27, Dec. 13, 

Ot Caino.—History of the Moxpue ‘of Amr-—E, K. Corbett fins con 
tribted to the Jowrnal of the Royal Asiatic Sooiety (Oot, 1890) an able 
and full paper on the history of the Moxque of Ame at Oli Caito. It 
syns the eariiest Mohammedan foundation iy Bgypt and among the earliest 
in the whole of Islam, being founded in-a. 1.21 oF 642.4... ‘Vhe original 
structure was « simple oblong room 28. X 17.854 met, whose low roof was 
supported by a fow columns, It was entirely robullt in A. a1. 79 (608-9 
‘A, p.), but uneatisfaetorily, fora third rebuilding took plive in 4.1m. 92-93 
(OAL 4.0.) by Rurracitm Shark, Adilitions and changes were made 
‘A. i. 133, 176, and 212, when Abdallab-ibn-Tabir ordered the masque to 
be doubled in size. Tor dimensions then became what they remained. His 
additions wore the great Miiruls and all that ig to the west of it np to the 
Gadabat-Khazin. The dinensions were 190% 150 cubits, Details aro 
aiven uf the widition of various courts; of the burning in 4.11278 of the 
greater part of Ibn Tabir's additions and ite restoration ; of the decorme 
tion of the columns in a. rt, 324; of the whitewsshing of tho mosque anil 
the consequent removal of much mosaic decoration in a. a, 387 (997 ay D). 
In the fro of 1163-9 4, p,, the hiding was badly damaged and was re 
‘tored four years Inter by Saladin, who * restored the old Mosque in Misr, 
and renewed the Kibla side of the mosjue and the great Mikemb, and 
paved it with marble and inscribed tiename upow it” ‘Then began a long 
period of negleet of the building, #0 that it quickly fell into decay and 
ruin, though, at intervals, there were various attempts nt restoration, This 
was observed by traveller as enrly 24 ¢. 1245 4. who speaks of it as 
‘a great mosque of ancient structure, without decoration.” ‘The last great 
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restorations were in A. 17.804 (1401 4. n.) and in a.tn 1212 (1798 .».), 
when a great part of it was rebuilt, So, the mosque as it stands 
nothing from tho time of Am, but a good deal from the two mcceeding 
centuries, very muuch remodelled by fundamental restorations. 

‘The facts given are taken chiefly from Makrizy's finmous Look on the 
‘Topography and Antiquities of Egypt written in 1420 a. p, 

Restoration of the Mosque of Barkik—Additiousl restorations ure to be 
made ut the Mosque of Burkuk at Cairo. ‘This time it is ta be tho two 
aves of the moaque that are to be handed over to the tender mercies of 
tho restorers, ‘The finds for the operations have heen alrondy eranted by 
the Government, Cousidering the manner in which the restoration of 
tho contral building we carried 
at lust year, it would bo di 
ible for those interested 











the 
mediwvalartof Egypt—of which 
this moaqae is a farious exaruple 
—to be on thelr guard —Athee 
naeunn, Ovt. 11. 





HELIOPOLIS.—Discoveny oF 
Hienoatvewic Parva, —It is re- 
ported that a great find of hie 
roglyphie papyri his been made 
in certain newly discovered 
tombs near Heliopolis —Adhe- 
meetin, Dec. 18, 

KAHUN—Ln continuation of 
the account of Mr. Petrie's exea- 
vation of Kabun given on p. 170, 
we ndd the following from the 
Builder of Oot. 4. 

Kabun, on the bordors of the Faytim, seine to have been funded dur- 
ing the xir dynuaty by a colony of workmen engaged in the ervetion of 
the memorial tenplo and pyramid of Usertesen TL, and deserted when the 
work was comploted: ita date is about 2600 p.c. It is in the firm of a 
parallelograi, the two, longest sides fheing north and south and closed 
within a masive wall, constructod, like the houses of sun-dried brick, 
‘The houses to the north, in the more important part, abut wpon,the town 
wall and are divided into parallolograms of varying size, ‘Those to the 
south wbat upon a street, ‘Two streets run east and west, connected by 
another at rightangles. Adjoining the town on the west is an annex which 
‘uppeare to have been inhubited entirely hy workmen, and somewhat later 
in date. ‘The diagram (Fig, 20) will give an idea of the arrangement of 
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ono of the principal houses: it is the first time that a house of a early « 
Ante has heen exeavated. The various pasages were doubles intended 
for the use of differont vexes or clues, ‘The open courte with their 
pillars for the support of surrounding coverings remind of the similar 
plhuning of the mich Iater Greek and JRonan houses and give us « pos 
ible wource for their arrangement eote of the houses were decorated 
in calor. ‘The workmen's houses were xppronched frum various arrow 
street running from east to west: thoy were small and crowded. ‘Out 
of a total number of 2,738 chambers in the town, 2,145 were entirely ex 
cavated by Mr. Petrie, ‘The result of the thorough eystons uf exeavatil 











wae the discovery of many curious items of arrangement, n2 well as of an 
enormous numbor of articles of all kinds. Ono of the most interesting 
Aiscoveries ix the common uae of the eemietrowlar arch. Several cellars 
‘were find, which, except whore out inthe rock, were found to have are 
formed of two rings of benders, This was not the case in merely isolated 
‘examples, but was of constant orcurrence ; showing, from this familiarity 
‘with its uso, that its invention was much earlier, Another peculiar feature 
‘was the traces of cilumns in the open courts. ‘These stood on the flat, 
widely-projecting circular bases, s common in lator work, Tho Jurger 
and more namerous ones were of wood: 8 portion of one, octagonal in 
plan, sill existed én situ, tho upper part being burnt; while in another 
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place x portion of a carved capital, alzo of wood, eas found. There are, 
however, many remains of small columns of stone, some of which are 
proto-Dorie, huving slightly hollow or straigutlined dutes and square 
plinthe instead of eapitale, similar to the so-alled Doric columns of the 
Beni-banan tombs. A great many fragments of small, pedestal-Lke shafts, 
some of similar proto-Doric, proto-Tonie and proto-Coriuthian styles, were 
found, hollowed on top, for the reception of offerings or the support af 
lamps. All of these ae of great interest in a study of the development 
of the Exyptian shaft and its relation to the Greek. Figure 27 gives some 
examples by whick to illustrate the above remarks. Of especial interest 
is the wooden capital, which i x link between the pure lotus and the 
Tonic enpitals. ‘The proto-Corinthian capitals appear tu be used indiffere 
ently on. lotuse-bundle or polygonal chesmelled shafl, and this may ex 
pplnin thn Greek Aymation, 

‘Thie being « town of building artficers, many tools were found. Flint 
implements worv found in great profusion, xide by side with others of cop- 
Pet, the prinsipal being eat fint knives, chisels,and scrapers. ‘Traces of 
cceapation later than the xx dynasty were found ; and this points to the 
possibility of the town having had some existence separate from the anc. 
tunry adjoining. ‘The better part of the town is, in fact, of much la 
area than that specially devoted to tho workmen. One of the papyri is 
datod from the reign of Sebekhotep I of the xm dynasty, Otie of the 
‘most artistic pieces found is an admirably written papyrus, a hymn to 
Usertesen ITT 

‘The pottery from the two sites exeavated—Kahun and Gurob—as ex- 
hibited in London, gives an aduirable opportunity for the comparison of 
very early and later specimens, as Gurob dates a thousand years later than 
Kahuu, This serioe s all the more interesting since the existence of Egyp- 
tian pottery ar a class as not been in proof for many yeux ‘There are 
‘ako examples of foreign manufacture, imported by the Phoenicians, and a 
few examples called Aegean, ‘The decoration uu some of the Gurob vases 
is extremely beatiful. 

KARNAC.—In w letter to tho London Times, Mr. Poynter draws atten- 
tian to tho slow but eure destruction of the remains of Karnac, owing to 
the eating away of the bases of the great columns by the mineral salts in 
thesoil. He mentions Mariette Bey’s opinion that if left to itself the entire 
ruin of the temple must be ouly a question of time—Bullder, Oct. 4, 


TUNISIA. 


Reronts on Recent Exoavarions—On April 25, M. de Is Blanchére, 
director of antiquities and art in Tunisia, made a report to the Acudémie 
des Inseriptions on the explorations that hud been Iately carried on in the 
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rogeney, At Cares, M. Praddre extracted a large mosaic, and then com= 
‘menced investigations in the ruins of the ancient THaterra, near Foriana, 
‘At Bu.LA Reais, Dr. Carton, continuing his excavations, studies a necrop- 
‘lis in which the bodies are plncod in leaden coffins. At Tapanka, M. 
‘Toutain opened the tombe of x Christian cemetery which inclosed many 
motxion. At Sovsss, M. Doublet has again taken up the excavation of 
the necropolis of Hndrumelum already explored by MM. de Lacomble and 
Hannozo, At the Bardo, in Tonie itself, M. do la Blanchore ns extracted 
from the ruins of the beylical palaces numerous artistic piccos, especially 
of early Tunisian faienee—Rewue critique, 1890, 1, pp. 360-1. 

‘A further report was mado by him through M. Maspéiro on August 8, 
in which M.de la Blanchére dealt with the exeayations earried on during 
1800. Seven centres of work were established at Tasanka, xt tho Baro, 
{AU BULLA REGIA, BIOHARNA, SoUaaA, Garea and Maneols, This campaign 
fs anid to be the most fruitful ever undertaken in Aftien and one of the 
most mecessfil of those earried on of tate by French archeology in any 
art of the ancient worl —Revwe eritique, 1890, 11, p. 128. 

CARTHAGE.—Djscovenike ay Péne DeLarrre.—The Chronique der Arte 
(1890, No. 38) announces that Piro Deluttro has discovered, in the no- 
‘eropolis nt Carthage, several small yuulted Panic tombs containing a large 
umber of precious objects of Phamician art. Among these wre puinted 
vyaies, dindems of yold-lenf, necklaces eight metres (J) long, ostrich-eggs 
eoverod with delicate paintings, small hronzo statuettes, and a great quan 
‘ity of small objoots in bronze and silver, and glass ornaments for women, 
QF. Athenaum, Nov. 8. 














ASIA. 

GENERAL Review OF Onienrat Stupies.—The Report by M. Jases Da 
ateareren on Oriental studies presentod to the Soeidté Asiatique on June 
26, 1890, covers period of over two years, Tt occupies & spice of 180, 
‘octavo pages and isa masterly summary of the latest reaulte of research, 
‘especially by French scholars, in every country of the Orient, Archiwo- 
logy in ite broadest sense occupies a lurgeshare—ashary that increases with 
‘every Report. These Reports to the Société Aviatique have long been fie 
mou and are tmequalled. We refér our readers to this one for informa- 
tion regarding recent contributions to our knowledge of the East. 


POLYNESIA, 


Paenistonio Reuaina—Mr, HL B, Sremnane gives, in the Asiatic Re 
view for October, an nooount of the Cyclopean remains in Polynesia, ‘They 
sare numerous and extensive and include gigantic defensive works, ‘These 
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are in the form of parallelograms measuring sometimes 200 by 100 fy 
with walls often 12 f. thick. Many are erected on artificial ialands, sure 
rounded by canals lined with stones. Mr. Sterndale attributes these works 
to the early Hindus —Amerioan Architect, Nov. 29, 


TARTARY. 

Eanty insontrnions—Some inscriptions found by M. Yadrintzeff or Jad 
inteov on the borders of the Orkhoun river in Siberia were comniinicated 
to the Acad. des Inscriptions on Nov. 21 by M. Hamy on the part of M. 
Devéria. They are in a script hitherto undeeiphered, provisionally called 
Tybudic, the same 22 was employed in the inscriptions of the Yenissei re- 
cently published in Finland (sce Joviwas. ¥, pp.400,513). Buta more 
exact idea af these characters is given by M. Yadrintsef’e publication, 
The characters ure alphabetic, and number from 84 to 42: consequently, 
this alphabet is far richer than that which the Tartars borrowed from the 
‘Nestorians 2s early ns the ninth century a. p.,.and these inscriptions ean- 
‘not be attributed to any of the peoples which, having predominated on 
the banks of the Orkhoun since the foundation of the Khanate of the 
Onigoars (744), adopted the Nestorian alphabet or its derivatives. One 
of these inscriptions is in Chinese, another is bilingual, Chinese and Tahu- 
dic. In the first we read the name of a people, the Kien-Kouen, which 
ceased to be used aftor 758; in the other, that of « beg, Kind Khaw, who 
founded in 744 the Khanate of the Ouigoura—Remie eri,, 1890, 11, p 407. 


HINDUSTAN, 

‘The Weavers Kexaraaras—The noted Indian archiologist, Pawnre 
Buacvastar Expuast, devoted twenty-six years to a study of the Kaha- 
trap coins and inscriptions, the results, under the editorship of EJ. Rap- 
tou, appear in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for July, 1890. 
‘The term Kehatrapa was introduced into India from Parthia to designate 
‘satrap oF wilitary chieftain. ‘The tyo most important fines of satraps in 
the ently history of India are the northern and the western. ‘The former 
ruled iti Northern India during the first century of our era. The latter 
held sway, from the last quarter of the first century 4. p. to the end of 
the fourth, over a large territory in Western India, which may be said to 
have comprised Malwa, Sind, Kuoch, Kathiawad, Gujarat proper and the 
northern Konkan. ‘The first of the western Kshatrapas is Nahspana, who 
conquered his territory from the king of the Decesn, probably inagurated 
‘tho well-known Quka era in 78 A.n.and became a powerful and independ- 
out monarch. His miccesors were Chashtang, Jayadaman hie sup, and 
his descendents in an unbroken line to «, 299 4., when the farnily Iino 
is broken. Twenty-seven aatrape are enumerated, the last being Ruden- 
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simba, son of Satynsimha, one of whuse coins is dated 388.4, D. The de- 
tails of reigus and dates are pearly all taken, not from Titerary but from 
rchivologio sources, eapeciully inscriptions and coins 


PERSIA. 


‘A Rovat Pansun Palace at Eonarana—Two fragments of black diorite, 
apparently firming part of the mouldings of two columns, found wt Hama 
ddan boar & trilingual inscription of the time of Artaxerxes Mnemon (406 
“362 1.0}. Hamailan is the sito of tho ancient Ecbatann, und these frag- 
mente are evidently from a palace of the Persian kings, though mo tacos 
of moh an edifice have yet beon recognized. Greek writers, however, 
Atlude to the exigence of a royal residence in this ancient capital of the 
Median kings, and state that the Persiass monarchs spont the summer thera 
hoeaume ft was cooler than Suan or Babylon, Wolybion (x. 27) dseribes 
tho palace ae being of great maumificence, supported by columns plated 
with gold and silver, and. roofed with rilver tiles Echatana was among, 
the cities into which the worship of Anaitis, the goddess whose mame 00> 
‘cure in this inseription xe well as in that of Susa, was introduced by 
‘Anaxersee Mosmon. Plutarch even calls her “ the Artemis of Echa- 
tana.” Polybios also describes her temple. 

‘in these fragmenta, Artaxerxes states that be haa built an qpadiina, 
tho reception or throne room which formed the chief part of » Persian 

~ '* Thus saye Artaxerxes, the great king ..... ‘This apadana by 
the grace [of Auramanda, of Anaitis and of Mithras Ihave built] me may 
‘Avramaza, Auaitis and Mithras [protect from all evil and] this that T 
have boilt may they not [injure or destroy],” ele-—Zeit,j. Aneyriologie, Ott 
1800, pp 410. 

Pansian CHRONOLOGY EMENDED FROM ABTHONOMIG OoseRvATIONS, —M, 
Oppert read n note before the Académie des Inoriptions (Sept. 19), om 
‘A pong of Proleey and ite Babylonian svurce. This pasage roentions w 
Tunar eclipse observed at Babylon, in the seventh year of Cambyses ot the 
295th off Nabonaasar, in the night of the 17th to the 18th of the Kigyptinn 
month Pamenoth,an hour before midnight. ‘This wax borrowed by Ptol- 
‘omy from Hipparkos, who roade we of Babyloninn texts, ‘The very text 
hie made uso of has been found aod published by Strassmaier (Babyl, 
‘Teate, inser. of Cambywes, Nox 400). It ix eaid here that the moot was 
eclipsed on the 14th of the month Tammuz in the seventh year of Cams 

ihree and x half hours wfter sundown, ‘This date and that given 
by Piolemy make it pomible to fix more exactly certain dates of Perinn 
chronology. ‘Thus, the desth of the paendo-Smerdis und the advent of 
Darius shoold be placed in October 521, nnd the advent of Xerxes after 
the month of September 485—Rewwe evitique, 1890, 11, p. 211, 
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ARMENIA. 


Premisromic NeonoPou oF Russian Amwenia—BI. de Morgan's import 
nt researches nnd excavations which add so much to our knowledge of 
the prehistoric culture of ancient Armonia and the Caucarus have already. 
boon apoken of on pp. 128-80, and his latest investigations wore reforred 
toon p. 831, He now publishes in the Reous archévlogique (1890, 11, pp: 
176-202) a report on his recent excavations, and says: "I have carefully 
‘explored the prehistoric necropoli of the mountains of Russian Armonia 
anil expecially those situnted in the forests of the Lelwar, near the well- 
nowa copper-mives in the countriss of Akthala, Allahverdi, Tebamtoui, 
Privolnick, ef. By examining with care the neighborhood af the copper 
oposits, L had hoped to mest with necropoli anterior to the period when 
iron made ite frst appearance in these regions, but my expectation yyroved 
‘vain: and in thie country, where nature favored the development of the 
bronze industry, T have discovered only tombe with iron weapons” Four- 
teen necropoli have thus far been discovered in Rosian Armenia aid the 
neighborhood of Tift, M. de Morgan scoks to establish among their 
tooibs four divisions, "The frst three have all the characteriatie of local 
industry slowly doveloping vethout foreign interference; the fourth group, 
shows a completo truosformation through the introduction of animal and 
human Sure, spiral decoration, delicate engraving, and even change 
fi the forni of the tombs, which have no lonzer any analogy with the dol- 
men. A specimen torb of exch group, with its contents, is described. in 
‘detail. (1) The poniard was the early weapon; the ewond not being in 
troduced wali the time of the third group, and ite origin wns Shemitio. 
(2) Tho bow sens the most important nnd interesting weapon. (3) The 
conclusion ia reached! that, there being an evident uniformity between the 
tye of vecighte yore in use and that of Assyria, it was the Assyrian who 
orrawed the ayston sx well we the metals. (4) One of the most interest- 
ing clames of objects found ie that of the bronze pine whowe docornted 
heads were originally square and euall, and then beeame larger and coni- 
cal and finally prismatic. (6) Most interesting of all are the bella. They 
first appoar in the form of simple amlocorated stripe of bronze in the 
second poriod : in the third period they become thinner, wider, and receive 
tome geometric repouasé decoration. It is in the fourth period that they 
tako on « special aspect, becoming extremely wide and thin and covered 
‘with dolieato chasing. The technical part of the work is quite advanced, 
‘though we eannot echo the extravagant praise of M. de Morgan for thoir 
artistic beauty, it being at times difficult to distinguish the men from the 
‘animal, (6) Pottery. It's interesting to note the changes in the pottery. 
It iv very abundant in the threo earlier groups, lew so in the fourth, and 
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thore is a corresponding dectine in workmanship. The earliest examples 
are hand-meile and turned: their decoration is produced by the lines made 
With the burnisher in the unbarnt clay, and by cireloe in relief, In the 
Ister works, the forms become mare varied ; unimal forme are copied (€. 9.5 
‘deer-heads farming the handles), and s linear decoration is produced by 
heavy incisions with the knifs, (7) The influence which led to wll these 
archeological changes in the fourth group was exercised by the Iranian 
‘eniigration of the Omethians, This i suficiently proved by a comparison 
‘with objecta found in the necropoli of Owethia, oF Koban. 

‘The final conclusions are: 1. At the beginning, the Allophyle white 
population of the Caucasus developed the arta without any trace of foreign 
influence (first and second groups). 1. The population of the Lalwar came 
into commercial relations with the Assyrians (second and third groupe). 
11, The Omethinos, in their eaigration from Iran to the Caucasus, brought 
new arte which had a considerable influence on the artistic development 
of the natives, rv, ‘The latest tombs of the Lalwar arv posterior to the 
arrival of the Omethi in the Caucomus (v111 oF Vit cont,), and anterior to 
the Porsinn conquest, 

BABYLONIA. 


Disooveny oF BanyLonun Monumenrs in Loxoon—Tho British Museums 
Jana become posted of three Babylouian monuments which (saye the Lone 
don correspondent of the Birmingham Pvt) were found in Kuightridar 
Strost (not a stove-throw from St. Paul's Cathedral) during the recent 
demolition of rome old houses, These monuments are supposed to have 
been brought over in the early part of the xvat centary by « Dutch er- 
‘cunt who was known to have lived on theapot where they were discovers, 
nil who traded with the East Indies snl the ports of the Persian Gulf, 
"The stones, through their great weight, must have fallen through the 
ruins of tho house at the time of the great fire of 1666, and wero evi 
dently unnoticed when tive houses were rebuilt, they being discovered 
somae distance below the prevent foundation. ‘The monuments are of the 
pleShemitic age of Ur-Nina, and Gudes, when the Akkudian Innguage 
‘wns alone in uso and characters employed in writing wero of the most 
archaic form, ‘They are of black diorito, which was largely employed by 
the enrly Babylonians and all may have come from southern Babylonis 
though they are of three diffirent periods. They will not be on view 
until about the middle of January—N. Y. Evening Post, Tan. 8,-1891, 

NEw AKKADIAN STORY OF THE CreaTion—Mr. T. G. Pinches, of the Beit 
ish Museum, writes to the N.Y. Independent of Dee. 4: "Who would 
Ihave thought that, in addition to the two Jegonds of the Creation now 
koown to buve existed with the Babylonians apd Assyrians another would 
bbe found? Yet it is 0; and thie thind legend of the Creation pomesee 
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8 special interest, for it i written not only in Shemitio Babylonian, but 
‘ako in the Akkadian language. It forms, in fact, the introductory part 
of «bilingual incantation, and, as such, haa a distinctly Akkadian impress. 
‘Te may therofore be regarded ws a special and independent version which 
originated, at » very early period, with that nation. ‘The tablet bearing 
this important record is of baked clay, and was found by Mfr, Raseam at 
‘Kouyunjik in 1882, The writing is in the Babylonian style, and is very 
small nnd close. The lower portion of the obvere and the upper portion 
of the reverse is broken away, but the most important part of the text ix 
well preserved, as the following translation will show: 


‘MANLATION. 


“The glorious house, the hoase of the gs, in a glorious plsoe had not been made 5 
‘A plant had 004 grow, tree hd oot baw formed; 
‘A brick had not beon laid, x beam nd pot bewo shaped; 
‘A houre had aot been built,» ety kad wot been eoostrncted 
‘A city hn nt boen bull © foundation hod not been gloriously mate 
‘Niffor hud ot been bailt, E-kurs hd not been ennstructed ; 
Erech had not been built, Ens had wot been consirocted ; 
Tho abye had wot been made, Frida had wot been built 
(As for} the klorious house, the howe uf the gods, its met haul tot een constructed; 
‘The while of the Lande and the sex ala, 
Whee wih the ton there waa m vreain. 
Tn that day Eri wae built, Kogila was constracted, 
E-sngila which the gud Lugaldo-osogn founded within the aba, 
Babylon was bully, E-sugila was coonpletl. 
‘Ho tinde the gos unl the Aurmakl altogether. 
‘The glorious city, the seat of the joy of their heart, he proclaimed vapromely, 
Merodach bound together the mam before the water; 
He mado saat, art poco (sont with the food, 
‘The yosls worn to be made 10 dwell in a eat of joy of heart, 
He mile nuanikind, 
‘Arie, the see of mankimt, they nade with him, 
“Thu beasts uf tho field, the living erestares of the desert he made, 
‘He mune nut wet in thelr pace the Tigris aoa the Euphrates; 
Well proclaimed be their name. 
‘The aanu-plunt, the ditueplnt of the marshland, the reed, sod the forest he made ; 
‘He made the verdure of the demert; 
‘The lands, the marshes, and the gresarvant al. 
‘The ox, the young of the borve, the staltlon, the heifer, the sheep, the Locust 
Plantation nal forest alo 
‘The he-goat and the gaselle came before (P) him. 
slid Deerik on Gasser Hoehne ed 

tons +++ forrmerty had not been, 

2 hecunsed to be 

{Hemel she pat ogo, be ma he se 

° + The made in its place 
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ni the hic), he shapes he bea 
{He built the houso), he halle the ety 

[Ho built nity], he made the foundation gloriously, 
‘He built [Niifer, the city of] the texople E-knra 
[He built Brech, the ety of the temple E-an), 


(ts 








NAME OF THE BABYLONIAN HinaxLen—Mr. Pisces writes in the Baby 
onian nnd Oriental Record for Ootober ; " Tt haa been found wt last, the 
long wished-for tending of thir name of the well-known hero, und it ly 
neither Gittubur, nor Gisdubur, nor Gizdubarra, nor Ladubur, nor ually 
Nanuet, but Groawes, ‘Tho text which giver i i» from Babylonia and 
is numbered 82-5-22, 015 [Brit, Mus], There, in the fourth line of the 
obverse, we huveits on Gizgnn-mar| o. x GLitga-mes, Gi hus changed 
Jinta gil before the fillowing conmunante,” 

Professor Savor remarks on this discovery (Aoademy, Nov. 8): “Me. 
Pinches announces a discovery which is of causidurwble interest to Assy 
riologistt. ‘The phonetic reading of the nase of the hero of the Chaldean 
Epic proves to ho Gidgamer, Nov this evidently the sume name as that of 
Gilgemos, given In the Hid. Anim. of Avlinn (x11. 21), which bun been cor 
rected into Thilganoe, as wo now aco, crraneously.  Gilgumon, itis stated, 
‘wns the son of tho daughtor of Sakkhoras, king of the Babylonians. ‘Tho 
Icing had been forewarned that he would be slain by his yrandoon, and 
ccordingly had imprisoned his danghter in a tower to prevent the pros 
phecy from being fulfiled, Of course, x husband surroptitiously nado his 
way to the imprisoned lady, and x child way born, who was flung from the 
tower, but saved by an eagle whilo in mid-uiy, and brought up by m garde 
‘enor. Tn the Inttor part of tho story tho legend of Sargon of Akkadl seen 
to have been attaohod w that of Gilgames. 

‘Tho story is vo closely voluted to that of Aterisioe and Danad thut it te 
‘idioult not to believe it to have bien the origin of the latter, —Ifao, Gil 
‘guinos will bo the prototype of Perseus, This will account for the pointe 
fof resemblance between the adventures of Perseus and thoae of Herakloy 
‘the double of the Chaldean hero,” 

Dr. W. Haves Wann ndile to the above tho following note (Aoudemy, 
Doe. 18): “Trib curious that the sume October iaaie of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record, which contained Mr. Pinches's announcument of the 
divoovery of the name Gilgames, coutained also the material for confirm 
ng Mr, Sayce's wulwequent identifiontion of Gilgatoes with Aclian’s Gil 
amos, In that number was an article by myself in comment on Sir 
Honry Peek’s Collection of Cylinilers, edited by Mr, Pinches, in which I 
rocallod that No, 18 of that gollection had heen previously published by 
‘me, and ind then been compared with another eylindor which Tsay, and 
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of which I took an impression in Southern Babylonia. Both of these 
cylinders ive the representation of a small naked human figure stride 
the back of a flying engle and bolding to ite neck, I said that * wo must 
unit for Easters mythological literature to offer us ite variant or original 
of the Ganymede myth.” Here we seem to have the explanation, ‘The 
personage belng borne by the eagle on these two cylinders, which I offered 
‘evidence to show were archaic and from Southern Babylonia, is apparently 
tno other than the Gilgamos of Aclian, the Gilgemes of Mr. Pinchea's Syl- 
Iubary, aud the Giadhubar of the famous Babylonian epic, ‘The two dogs 
looking up at the eagle and the eli are not in a worshipful atsitude—a 
{dea of unimals foreign to Babylonian art—but are diaappointed of their 
prog. It ienotunlikels that the man driving his Hock on both these eylin« 
dere i the hisbandman to whose care the child was committed by the eagle, 

% George Smith first found for us the portrait of Nirarod ; itis intorest~ 
ing to seo how we are slowly recovering his biography,” 

“THE ZODIAC ANO OYGLER OF BAGYLONIA ANO THEI CHINESE DERIVATIVES. — 
'f. de Lacouronsn writes to the Aeudeny of Oct. 11: “ Last year, in the 
Bubylonian ond Orientat Record T gave a detailed list of ture than one 
bundred items showing, { think to demonstration thatthe oldest civilization 
of Chios was borrowed from that of Elam and Chaldsee, and dates for the 
‘moat part from the middle of the hint millennium %.¢, ‘The collective it~ 
portanes of these items may be judged from the fact that the derivation of 
tho Ching characters does uot count for moro than oe unit in the total. 

* T have now to record « further advance from the evidence afforded! by 
the Chinese eyeles, month, and sodines. It was in the Acaprarr, an Sept. 
1, 1883, that I published! my Srat attempt at identifying the words of the 
Chinese crcle of ten with the ten numerals in Sumero-Akkadian, Since 
theo, bett-r readings of the latter and more correct sounds of the former 
have been obtained, and the evidence lus become much stronger and more 
convincing. So far ns evncerns the eycle of twelve, I have shown that the 
oll names for it which appear in the Erf-ga vocabulary (500 n..), and in 
the She-Ki(100 x, ¢.) are identical in sone eases, and obvious corruptions 
in others, of tho old Shemitic nomenelature of the Babylonian months 
Tbofore the reform of the calendar. As to the ordinary names of the duo~ 
denary cycle, it i only recently that I have been able to identify chem 
‘with those of the Babylonian andine in their shorter forms. [A compar- 
tivo series of Sumerian and ancient Chinese zodiacal names then follow.) 

“Within the limite of Chinese phonetics, the identification ie pretty 
lear in all but two cases, and fn no ease where the meaning is known or 
probable on both sides is there any opposition between then. Moreover, 
the comparison ahows that the selection of the well-known symbols of the 
sovtine had not reached its completion when the knowledge of the above 
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list spread eastwards, Another of the Chinese cycle is traceable toa Baby- 
lonian origin. The twelve ’e, which mark the twelve places where the 
‘ain and moon come into conjunction, and nre thus in some degree analogotie 
to our signs of the zodiac, agree phonetically in nine casee out of twelve 
with the non-Shemitio readings of the Babylonian signe of the month.” 
BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN CYLINDER-SEALS AND SIONETS IN THE POBSER- 
SION OF Si Henny Peex.—By Theo. G. Pinches, (Privately printed.) 
‘Tho catalogue of this interesting little collection has been prepared by Mr, 
Pinches with hie usual learning and sccursey. Iu a short Introduction 
hho ives w sketch of the different periods which may be distinguished in 
the history of the art of seal-engraving in Babylonia—the fir, from wbout 
4000 to abont 2800 n.c, of whieh the artistic character asezus to be wholly 
Shomitic, and to which belong Nos. 1 nud 3 of the present collection ; the 
‘cond marked by Akkatian influence, and by the preference of the erafte- 
smen for devotional rather than heroie subjects; and the thind, extending 
‘from about 1000 to about 400 1, cin which the Shemitic character re- 
appears, though not without # strong admixture of Akkadian elements, 
‘The moat interesting of the seals described re naturally thore with in- 
scriptions No. 1, w fine specimen of the first period (or, noconting to 
MM, Menant and De Cleres, of the Agadé school of engraving) representa 
in two incidents « struggle between a lion and a bull, Iie inscribed, ap- 
parently, with the owner's name, Ame-t, with which Mr. Pinches com 
pares the Biblical Methuanel (Afutu ga ii, "Man of God"), ‘Tho subject 
of No.4, which ie of the second period (Mf. Monant’s schoo! of UF), is 
devotional. Three figures appear to be engaged in the worship of a ceti- 
tral female goddess, and tho inscription reads: Anu-iddin 4pil ilancis 
Grad Nin-ai-ana, * Anu-iddin, son of Glandi, servant of the deity Nin-l, 
ana," that is, of Iehtar as the planet Venus, No, 10 ia important not 40 
tauch for the subject represented aa for the owner's name, * Matatn™, 
‘Innghter of Abul, servant of the goddess Nik (2)" ‘The form Mattatu= 
must be reforred to the comparatively rare root matinu, “to gives" and 
Mr, Pinchos finde in this inscription a confirmation of his theory that the 
Toot natin wae introduced by the trading population of Babylonia, 
* There is hardly # doubt that Mattatn™ and bor father Abuni were, Tike 
Bin-Addunstan in the time of Nabonidw, of foreign (western) origin.” 
‘No. 16, of Babylonian workmanship, bears the inscription frequently met 
with on cylinders of this clas, Mart dumu Ana, “ Marta, son of Anu,” 
‘a god otherwise known ns "the Rimmon of storma” ‘The eatalogue ia 
farished with serviceable roproductions of all the objects described ; and 
on this account, aa well as owing to the fullness and minuteness of the ex- 
planntory matter, it would be of great assistance to a beginner ia the 
stady of this important and fascinating department of ancient art, Mr. 
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Pinches has also prepared n eatalogae of the Babylonian tablets in the 
same possesion, ‘Thoy are twelve in mumber, and, with the exoeption af 
ono belonging to the reign of Samsu-satana, rango in point of date from 
the poriod of Nabopolassar to that of Darius. Tho texts are translated 
{in full—Academy, Nov. 1. 

‘Twe Riots of WoMeN in Bxovionia—The unusual liberty and rights 
enjoyed by women in ancient Babylonia hax received another confirma 
tion from a voutract-tablet of which an analysis was lately given by My 
Oppert to the Académie dee Inscriptions (Sopt. 12). Tn it a woman bee 
quenthed to her daughter, in feesimple, all bor furtune; resetving for here 
welt only the unufruct of it during bor lifetime —Rovue evils 1800, 1, p.211. 

SIPPAR.—TWE Ditw oF THE SuN—Fr, v, Schell publishes fn tho Zeit. J. 
Aseyriologie (V4, p. 889) tranalation of nm ingeeiption of Nabouidos 
Which troits of his restoration of the Engi wnd Exidla temples at Baby- 
lon and the Bbadbare tomple at Sippar. In the latter temple the king 
placed» new disk of the sun. From WAY, ¥, 60, we learn that the ane 
iont object was « solid opaque disk, probably of nlabaster, ow whicl was 
applied in roliof a radinting gold «un, ‘The radiating sun in the contre 
formed w prominent projecting nnelens. ‘This symbol rested on a kind of 
‘altar (tend), and was placed before an imnge or statue personifying San’. 
‘The wholo was called the Disk of the San, 

‘Pho disk of the Ebabbara temple was in bw condition, it had suffered 
muny accidents and undergone many repairs, Nabonidos wishodl to re- 
‘construct itll in gold, but the Ancients of Babylon and Sippar wished 
it to be minde just like tho old. ‘The king consalted the oracles of Samaé 
‘and Adad and subsrittod their oruolo to Marduk, who confirmed the desire 
of the Ancients, Ho ways: "T mado thorefore anow, with the art of the 
gods Gushikinturdy and Ninsadiay, a gold disk like the old one with ala- 
Twister, erveted ot some eannultd nnd wkerat adorned with precious stones. 
T made it britfinnt a4 the day and placed it before Samad my lord." ‘The 
Ebabbarn weruple bad hoon. built by NarimSin, whose foundation-brick 
Nabonidos found. 




















ARABIA. 


LATE Conotusion® neaanbina EARLY ARABIAN HisToRy.—ProfessarSayoe 
hans contributed to tho Contemporary Review for Novembor au article in 
which ho auinmarizes the resulta “of the startling archeological discover- 
ies" made in Arabia, ne thoy have finully reached a'stage when many of 
the earlier conclusions previously refurred to in the Jounxat. (vol. 1¥, p. 
943) have been modified and mipplomentid, ‘Tho discoveries of epigraphio 
‘material ate those of Doughty, Euting, Huber and especially Glaser, and 
thir publicutions are not yet comploted, ‘The writings are especially 
those of Glaser (Skisve der Geschishle wait Geographic Arabions), D. H. 
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Millerand Hommel (Aufaitse w ABA. sur Kunde d. Spr. iter. n.d Geaoh, 
4 word. Orients). The following results are ascertained. 

L. The Kingdom of Likhyin—The inscriptions of Libhydn in Northern 
‘Arabin do not belong (as Muller thought) to the x-vir cent. #. c., and aro 
‘not earlier than the fall of the Roman empire. ‘They are strongly in- 
‘huenced by the riligions ideas and technical terme of Judaism, and belong: 
to the period when Jewish colonies and Jewish proselytism were rapidly. 
extending through Arabia. The kingdom of Libinydin arose and decsyed 
‘at 80 long interval before the birth of Mohummod. 

Th. Kingdows of Matin and Sabo or Skeba—Dr. Glaser's view of the 
‘great antiquity of the Minwan kingdom and ite spread from the south of 
‘Arabia to the frontiers of Egypt und Palestine is confirmed. It must have 
receded the rise of the kingdom of Saba, for the two covered the same 

ic era, the cities of Saba being embeded with the territory af 
“Ma’in und flourishing at the expense of the Minzan cities whose nates 
‘even were forgotten. The kingdom of Saba was flourishing and extended 
northward in the time of Tiglathpileser and Sargon of Amyria (vitr cent. 
-8.¢;), and the legend of the queen of Sheba carries the foundation of the 
‘Bahwan monarchy back of the x cent. 8. c., when it must tinve already 
suporeedest Maia, whose culture had then passed away. ‘This explnine the 
lack of referenco to Ma'in iu the Old Testament. Dr, Glaser shows that 
the kings of Saba were preceded by the high-prieste or mabarib of Saba— 
another instance of the theoerstic character of the early Shemitic State. 

‘The-namex of 3 Minzan sovereigne are known, three of them being. 
found by Maller in inscriptions from Teima in North Arabia, An in- 
4eription found by Halévy in South Arabia shows the extent of the power 
of Main, Tt was made in gratitude for the rescue of its authors, by 
“Athtar and other deities, “from the war which took place between the 
toler of the Jand of the South oud the ruler of the Innd of the North," 
well aa * from the midst of Egypt, in the conflict which took place bo- 
tween Madhi aud Egypt,” aud for their safe natoration to their city of 
Quen, ‘The authors, Ammi-taudig and Sed, farther state that they lived 
under the Minzean King, Abi-yada’ Yathi', and that they were “tho two 


‘uel explains by Auhur the Aushurim of the Bible, sons of Desinn (Genesis, 
-Exv. 3, 18), and Tear must be the fortress mentioned on Egyptian monu- 
‘ments us guanling the entrance to Egypt. Dr. Hommel believes the time 
to be the age of the Hyksos, Thus, Palestine or ite surrounding tribes were 
in immediate contact with and ander the proteetion of the great civilized, 
sate of Ma‘in. 

IIL. The Shemitic alphabet not a Phonician invention nor derived from 
Epyp—The Minaane werea literary people and used an alphabetic system 
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of writing of such antiquity that, instend of deriving the Minsan alphabet 
from the Phunician, we must derive the Phonician alphabet from the Min- 
sean or from ono of the Arabian alphabets of which the Mingan was the 
‘mother; instead of seeking in Phonnicin tho primitive home of the alphabets 
‘off vite modern world we abl! have to look for it in Arabia." ‘This being 
granted, we find (a) that the names given to many of the Pho-nicinn let- 
tors agree, fur the firet time, with their form ua seen in the South-Arabian 
alphabets; (5) thet we now understand the South-Arabian alphabete to 
pomess letters which donot oowar in Phosufcian because the Phanician 
Tangungo hid lost certain sounds whieh comparative philology bas shown 
Dolanyed to the Shemitic pnrentapesch and ark preserved in the languayes 
of Arabia, 

IV. Influence on estimate of the early Hebresex—The ndvinniced ealture 
thie shown to exist among the early Shemitie tribes overthrows many 
arguuwnts of the nyodern radical school, who regard the Taruelites as iliter- 
ate uous who ud no oppurtunity of becoming acquainted with books or 
writing until bout the time of David, Now it ix shown that « very high 
standard of culture was provalent not only all about Palestine but in the 
country itself belore the exodus, This has been abundantly proved by the 
Tel-el-Aumma tablets (Jounsar, rv. 998, 243; ¥.80,200), Thore havo 
doen found five letters addresed to the Egyptian sovereigns by the king or 
govortionof Jorusalom (sue Jerusalem). It is expected chat from the early 
Arobian records much ilostration can be drawn for the primitive lift and 
dolief uf the Showitio tribes, and Profissor Hommel bilioves that they 
‘open up “a now and unexpected perspective in the biatory of rvligton.” 

PUBLIGATION oF Huuems ano EuTinc's Inscarpriona—The Académie tea 
Inscriptions ot Belles Lettres, Paris, will publish the Inte M, Huber's diary 
in Arabia, together with the inscriptions collected by him and Profiasor 
Euting —Athenumnm, Oct. 11. 























SYRIA. 
“The Hires: Pucnareive THeonies—O. Puchstein his published a 
study on tho Hittites (Paeudahethitiche Kunat, ein Vortrug, 1890) in which 
hoe disputes current ideas on the empire and art of the Hittites. He de- 
ties that the so-called Hittite monuments are as early aa the xtrt or xrv 
Gent. #.¢. Ho places tho hunting-sceno of Saltsche-Gont in the reign of’ 
Sargon LE, who conquered Commagena in 708 ; he places at the same date 
eesti of Sindjirli, in whose type of griffin he sees the influence of 
jnive Greek art, Soine mor urchale rellefs transported, from Sind- 
MU Gh i) 0 Costas ba thee ay be 6p dae 
went. u.¢, The Hittite hieroglyphs are all Inter than the 1x cent. Mr. 
Puchstein attaches the so-called Hittite voulptures of Asin Minor t those 
of Northern Syrin, and concludes that the reliefs of Eyouk and Boghaz 
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Keil aro of the 1% cent, oF Inter, that the rock-figutes of Nymphis are 
bby Lydian king, and that tho entire series have nothing to do with the 
Cheta of the Egyptian texts hut should be attributed to the Musbkaya 
(Morohai) who invaded Commagene towards 1170, He concludes thnt 
“tho sculptures of Eyouk and Boghnz-keuf relate to the religion of the 
Kappacdokians who still inhabited this region in tho time of the Greeks 
‘and Homans, Consequently, the art to which these son{ptures belong ia 
uot that of the mystorious Hittites of the seoond millonians n, ., tit ix 
an nstonishing proof of tho highly developed culture of the Anniotinn 
‘and Commagenian populations between 1000 and 600 x, ¢."—Reowe arch, 
1800, 11, p. 265, 

‘TWe NAME OF KAROHENIGH—M. Menant sustained before the Acad. des 
Tuveriptions (Sune 6) an explanation of the name of KarKemia or Kar~ 
chewish, onw of the expitals of the Hittites. (1) Kar ia the word fur 
Sortres aod ix found in several Asiatio cities, like Kar-Nabu, KarSin, 
Karls, ee,: (2) Kamo is tho namo of « god whose worship Was spread 
over Syria and Asia Minor. ‘This etyinology is confirmed by ws inwerip 
tion found at Karchemish itself, the present Jorublds; mil also by auother 
from Hamath commented upon by M. Menant at a subacquent meeting, 
‘on August §—Revue critique, 1890, 1, p. 4803 1, p. 128. 

‘THE ocoDEss KADESH AND THE SHEMITIEN OF THE HiTTiTEs.—Dr. Puch> 
stein, of Berlin, in his rovently-issued Pseudohethitisehe wt makes a 
suggestion with regant to the goddess Kadesh, or * Qeiteyeh," and the 
Hittite city of Kadesh, This goddess is represented, on Egyptian moou- 
ments, standing on x lion, aftar the fuhion to ho seen on the sculptures of 
Boghas-keui and elsewhere. De. Pachstvin thinks that, if the goddegs ie 
to ba nssocintod with the city of like name, thore is then evidence that the 
anclont Hittites conosived of their deities in tho sume manner we did the 
Assyrinos—and, it may be added, the Babylonians, And, according to 
the treatian ascribed to Lucian, the Syrian godess, at the tomple of Hier 
polis, was borne by tion+—a statement corroborated in the main by Rota 
coins of Hierspolis, 

‘Thore aro at least throe basroliefs representing the goddess Kalesh, noe 
companied on her right by an Egyptinn ithyphallic deity, and on her left 
by tho Phoontoian or Syrian god Reshoph, One of thove basreliuty ie in 
‘the British Museum, and otters nro in tho Louvre and at Turin: in thea 
tho namo of the gordoes is Kadesh or Kedesh, that is," Holy," or “Holi 
nee” ‘Tho throe daities on the movment at Paris are figured by M, 
Piorvot ia his Panthéon Lgyption. ‘The godidis has upon her head s 
crescent moon, within which isan orb. ‘The goddes is no other than tho 
great Aintio goddess Ishtar or Ashtoreth, nmocinted alike with the planet 
‘Venus and with the moon, Sho may have required the name Kadosh by 
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transforence from cities where she was pretusinently worshipped, expecially 
the noted city om the Oroates, On the other hand, the name Kadesh, 
Holy," may be regurded assigned to the goddess merely on account of 
her peculiar werstness,and the explaination of its masculine form used with 
reference to a feminine deity can thus be explained by the androgynous: 
Ashtor-Chemosh of the Monbite Stone, the male Ashtor, and the andiagy- 
ous character of Lahtar amociated with the planet Venus ae » worming 
‘tar and as an evening star, Venus being in the former case masculine, 
sand in the latter feminine, 

But what I particularly wish to bring out is that a goddess depicted 
after tho Hittite manner bears « namo identical with that of a very prom 
inoot Hittite city, this name being in form Shemitio or oven Hebrow. 
‘The indication thus furnished sbould he taken together with other indi- 
citions of Shemitiem furnished by the Hittite monument.—Tnomas 
‘Trine, in Acudemy, Sept. 6. 

Humann ano Puowsraine new work. —The important work of Humin 
and Puchstein, Heisen in Kleinascin und Nordeyrien, i published (Berlin, 
Reiner, 1800). ‘The volume has 69 eugravings, and an album of 53 plates 
snd same lmirable Kiopert maps, ‘The text comprises thre chapters: 
(2) « journey to Angora and Boghas-keai in 1882, by Humann; (2) the 
‘exploration of the Nemrud-Dagh in Commagene in 1882-88, by Hamann 

(8) the description, by Puchatein, of the monuments of 
Nenirud-Dagh, Saktecht-goru, Sindjirli, Maras, Sarment, ee. [A reviow 
of this work will appear in w future number of the Jovrwas..—Keowe 
arth, 181K), 11, p. 264. 

Insomenons in Syma—M. de Villofixse communicated to tho Acnd. dea 
Inscriptions (May 23) copies of some inscriptions copied in Syria by Jesuit 
‘missionaries, Latin votive inscription, of the tine of the Antouines, 
find at Masy (Anti-Libanus) between Baalbee and Chalkis. 11. Greek 
inectiption at Talnnisus, the present DeirSeman, between Aleppo and 
Damascus: it is inscribed in ewall black cubes at the top of a beautiful 
musaio which entirely covers the floor of an early Christian chap 
mentions & periodentes, or travolling-preacher, named John, tt, Dedien- 
tion to Herod, commander of Chalkite eavalry, found at Sor, in the 
Lara, on the site of the mncient casern of these horensen. 

In regard to the second of these discoveries, MI. de Villefosee signalized 
snilogous inseriptions in the great mosaic of Sour-Babar und those of the 
Christian basilicas of Orleansville and Tipass in Mauretania, MM. de 
Vogiié acted thnt this discovery confirmed his judgment thot all the 
Christian basiieas built in the Bast and in Africa in the ry, v and v1 eet 
tities wore paved. With marble mosaics with commemorative inscriptions, 
ML. Clormont-Ganneau mentioned mosaics and inscriptions of this kind 
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with names of bishops and eocledinstion! dignitaries at several points of 
Palestine aud Syria, expecially at Emmaus (Nikopolis) and, on the other 
side of the Dond Soa, at Madeba. Mf, "Abbé Ducherne showed thnt the 
periodentas wns in thay cent, tho head of the clergy of w Toeality that 
hia wo hishoy—Reewe Cit, 1810, 15 p= 40, 

“The Kinos oF KoMmacene.—The chropology of the kings of Comningene 
during about seven centuries, trots Darius, ton of Hystaspes, to Trajan, 
Thaw eooontly hoen eatifnotrily establish by Theodore Reinach on the 
tusie of tho inscriptions found by MAC Hiamann and Puchstein, rectified 
‘and completed by relay nud texte ‘The ancestor of theve king wine the 
Baktrian extenp Orontes,s0n-in-law of Artaxerxes Mewnon. ‘The founder 
of tho dynmiy wae Prolomy, » watrap who threw off, in abet 104 a 04 
the yoko of the Salouchlan nnd became king, Fis aon Samon and bie 
sgravdion Mithsidates L marries Soloucid princemes. The Inst king, Aue 
tiachow Epiphones, wus duposed by Verpasian, His grandson, Philopap 
‘pos, wna consnt in Ronse and wrchon in Athen — Re. ert, 1890, 115 p. 288, 

'ANTIOCHEIA (near). —Awouent Tumut —Fa, Schnoider, head engines 
‘of tho vilayut of Sourati, hus sent to the Aoadéanie dee Soienoes & tote on 
vyatious fuori he he studied in the plain of B)Amak near Anti= 
fu, Theee wore fund wot only Greek aul Grmeo-Roman objects Conch 
fa 4 bronze statuette of « muse holding m volumen, and beautiful in 
taglio with a crowned male bust) but others of different and earlier char 
eter, as & eal in greenish schist with a mde animal, and a syaare object 
with two aides decorated with peouliarly interlaced lincs-—Rewue arch, 



























PALMYRA=TADMOR.—A Journey To Tapaion in 1601.—Tlhere ie pubs 
lished, in the October nuubir of the Puloatine Exploration Bund, the Rex 
lutivn of « Voyage to Tadmor in 1601 by: Dr, Wiliam Halifiex, of 0.0.0, 
Osfand, Chaplain to the Factory at Aleppo, from tho original a. in tho 
Jon of Mr, Albert Hartshorue, whivle was obtained ia Rone in 1774 
by Mr Thomas Kerrich. Tt appears to by th earliest oxwet account of 
Paliyrn in modern timer that his been preserved. "Thi ocount overs 
thirty pager of the Quarterly Statement. ix very sletailed in ita descrip. 
tions and inclodes copies of w number of Greok and a few Palmayrane 
inoriptions, ‘Tho onreful architectural scriptions wre of great value ot 
fscconnt of the groator preservation of the monuments xt that eurly date, 
‘Tha weiter was evideutly « man Of learning and wrtistio nppreciation, 


PALESTINE, 


Pavestive UNDER THE Moaceme.—Mr. Gy le Stennye line published m 
volume utitled Palestine under the Moslems; the work ie divided into chap 
tara o0 Sytit, Palestine, Jeraaulem, and Damascas, the provincial capitals 
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und chief towns, and the legenda rolated by the writers consulted. These 
Writers begin with the ninth century und enotinae until the fifteenth, It 
ia the result of w disire to present to the public some of the great hoards 
of infurmation about Palestine which lie buried in the Arabic texts of the 
Moslom geographers and travellory of the Middle Ayes—Jul, Beplor, 
Fund, July, 1800, 

look-out Towoa wean Jenvaaten.—Mr. Schick reports on the discovery 
of  rock-eut tomb ant chapwl (Pal, Bepl. Fund, Oct, 1890). 

Town —Near Berwany, in the valley manning frou Mt. Olivet to Lower 
Keilvun, « tomb wns found bewn in the soft linestune very exuctly and 
tegularly. 11 cossisted af succesion of four aquare chambers connected 
by prunes, each lower than the other, so that the rays of the afternoon 
‘ain can penetrate to the innermost chamber, ‘The middle and langest 
chamber (15 1% square) has ten kokim or reoomes for the reception of 
bodies cot in thive of ite sides, exch soven ft deep, In the further cham 
Der there were no recesies bat three benobes for bodies, 

(CHapeL—At Suwan Mr. Schick visited a number of chambers wither 
entirely cut in the rock or boilt up in front, some of which communicated, 
In\ove caso the apse indicated that this had once been « Christian chapel, 
and be iufsrs that in the Middle Ayes a convent or Laura of monks of 
anchorites may have beon hore, using already-exiating Jewish and Ciansun- 
ite rock-eut chambers. There are Latin inseriptions and erases cut in 
the rack. 

‘Notes —The fillowing short notes are taken froma the Pal, Replor. Fund 
‘Quarterly for July and October, 1500, 

Mr. Hunauer hus forwarded series of photograph of the rvelshewn 
‘ilar near Sunan, of sculptured stones found nt Anror, of the interesting, 
sculptured figures in the eave near Same and of Hones tith énacriptions re. 
cently dug up near the supposed St, Stephen's Church, north of Damasous 
Gute, Jenusacem, 

Mr. Lew hue sent an scoount of the rockhewn chumbere we SuwAn, 
which appear to have been chapela. Mr. Schick hue sent drawings and 
roports of the sumo, as well w+ an nocount of discoveries of mosaics, te, 
ft the called Howe of Cuiaphae, Jenvaaion, of = newly opened tons 
near Bethany, etc. 

Mr. Lethaby of Kerak, his sent two fragments of soft limestone with 
soulptured figures of animals, foond in digaing the foundations of a house, 

A CaNaAnire SepuLohral. Mask —Dr. Chaplin, ia riding through Er 
Ri, secured « curious mask of the variegated Himestone of the country 
measuring 7.3 by 57 inches, The back is hollowed and the pockets rep- 
rewnting the eyes are very deep, Mr, Flinders Petrie thinks itis probably 
of Cammanite origin. Query? Is it not a sepulchral mask, a variant on 
the Egyptian formm?— Put. Explor. Fun, Oct, 1890, p. 268. 
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Curerones—In the Zeit. d. d, Pulacstina Vercina (1800, pp. 123-82), 
Profesor H. Gathe gives a treatise entitled Sehalensteine in Palaatina wnd 
Gin Alton Testament, He accepts Salomon Reinach's comparison (Reowe 
Terdh, 1888, p. 96) with those stones 29 numerous in Earope, Asis, aod 
‘America, and called pierres & Zouelles or eup-etoncs, and shows, by many 
‘examples, bow provalont they were in Palestine to both the west and, tho 
fast of Jordan. They are ususlly hollows made in dolmens. It hte been 
thought that they were for religions rites, and were used for drink-offerings. 
‘This writer finds # reference to sach hollowed stones in Zachariah, txt 9, 
‘where w stone with seven eyes ie mentioned, ‘The origin of such stones i, 
however, Canaanite or Phomictan, 

Thom Grnneaanety To Hove—G. Schumacher presents in the Zeit. da. 
Pulocdina Vereint (x11, 2, pp- 65-75) the resulta of trips about Lake 
Gennesaretb and northward wo tho Hale marshes. 

‘The Mohasmedan Well or sanctuary, called sitt ishing, be found to hays 
oun erected, xccording to an inscription, in O04 a. (3205.4. .0.). The it 
publne is, according to sradition, the great-aunt of Fatima the Prophet's 
daughter, 

Tn the ruvino called the Warlel-hamdn, there are wide sbafis tunnellet 
in the-rock which diminish in size aa they sppronch the wurfice, Bealden 
cistern, tare ary caves nod chambers for dwelling, refuge, oF storage. 

eyoud ed-fibli are wine ruins called er-rafid. Sts fine position, just 
ovr Jordan, and the important remains of columns and walle nnd deco 
tative architectoral fraginents show it to have been an important plies 

PustioaTion® ay Paranopucoe Kenameua—The well-known investigator 
of manuscript, Athannsins Papadopuloe Kerameus, who of Inte years has 
required much repatation for bis eatalogues of many of the mounstiolibra- 
ther in Asiatic Greece, has lately compased n voluminous extalogue of the 
Greek ates. ju the Patriarchal Library ot Jerusalem. He hns gone to St, 
Petersburg for tho purpose of ite publication. He is at the same time ti 
publish « volume ented ‘AvddccralsparadspusfeevaxsoXying, which will 
Coninin a series of wnpublishod texta of different periods. He has, more- 
Dror, prepared for the pros ten miscollaneous texts relating to the topo 
graphy of Palestine —Athennum, Sept. 20, 

JERUSALEM.—Mosque oF EL Axsa—Mr. Petrie writes: "With mngard 
to the ago of this ailding, the irregular uso of materials which aro of the 
tage of Justinian, the capitale which do not match, the stumpy columus 
Duile up of odd material, and the unsuitable proportions of the monolith 
colons in parts, sens 10 conclusively show that it must have been built 
after the Arah conquest, as Professor Lewis maintains, But it appears 
hat its original form was totally un-Arab, a pure basilica, of nave and 
‘two aisles, with the elerestory arcade work, above the nave arches, which 
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ix purely Roman in design; » Christian architect was doubtless the con- 
structor of this, ‘Tho xpecial point to noto ie the extraordinary thicknos 
of the piers which bound tho aisles; these seem to me to be the thick outer 
walls of the original basilica form, pierced through with arches s0 ns to 
extend the mosque into the Anib typo ofa large number of low colonnades, 
or forest of columns."—Pal, Explor. Fund, Oct, 1890. 

THE welaHaoNHooD OF JenvaALen—The Jesuit Father J.P, van Kase 
teren contributes to the Zeit. d. d. Pulacstina Vereina (1800, pp, 76-122) 
some remarks on the monuments in the neighborhood of Jerusalan, espe 
cially the rock-eut tombe and grottocy, as well as cisterns and subterranean 
passages, al Eira, Wadi epeowdhire. ‘There are also discussione, questions 
of identification, us of the famous wonastery of Euthynios, and « large 
‘ouuubor of Jouities are natued for the first tine, Our readers are referred 
1 the article ivelf, ne thi length of it prevonta our giving details, 

UEMVBALEM weFORE THE HeDeAWa—Amung the tablets from ‘Tel ole 
Ausms, now in the museum at Bertin, five have lately boen found which 
were sent from Gruaadim or Jerwealom to the Egyptinn kings, Their 
Writor was a certain Abdidhaba or Ehed-tob, who elaims to have ben m 
tributary and protected prince, and uot merely an Bgyptinn governor, 
like tho rulers of most of the other cities in Palestine, He declarus that 
hie had boon appointed to hia office by thu orncle of the mighty kiug,” 
who it yhown bya pasuge in one of the tabléte to huve been a deity. 
Abidhobw furthor spenks of huving had dealings with the Babylonians, 
‘und refers on oracle which declared that, as long me n ahip crossed the 
a, tho conquonts of Nahin or Aran-Nubiarain aud of Babylonia would 
continue. This was ot the clow of the fourteenth century x. ¢, and before 
tho eourquest of Palestine by tho Hebrews. Prof. Sayoe hit alrewty dix: 
covered the name of Jerusalem in one of the tableta now in the Gbizeh 
Musou (soo Aeaideny, April 19, p, 273)—Academy, Oct. 18, 

To thie Prof, Sayoe adda a furthor isovery in a letter to the Academy 
af Ost Bis "The discovery of deapatches from Jerwnaten to the kings ut 
Egypt in the iifteenth contuey a, c., unnoanoed in the Academy of last 
‘week, throws light an on of the tableta from ‘Tol el-Amarna, belonging, 
to M. Bouriant, which I copied three years ngo, ‘The imperfect condition 
of the tablet prevented me at the time from realizing its importance, though 
Lyne able to identify in it tho nutnes of tho citi of Godor, Gath, Keilahy 
and Rabbah, But I now se that it aleo contains a referenco to Jerusaler, 
which ts of considerable interest, Tho paueuge iss follows: af aed Cr 
crvlinext al bit ax xtx-re: sum Marcmuy af werri pada-ka-at a-ar w 
al Kiitti-nn; that ia,* the city of the mountain of Jeruaates, the sity af 
the tenplo of the god Urns: (his) nate (thore is) Mureuvs tho vity of the 
king, adjoining (1) the locality of the men of the city of Keita.” Here 
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Jorwsalom is distinctly marked out as situnted on.a mountain, and xs being 
tho seat of x famous temple, Morrue seems to represent the Aramaic mart, 
Mond; and reminds one of the name of Moriah.  Atall events, wo must see, 
jn the deity whose temple ntood om *the mountain of Jerusalem, thea? lyin 
“the miost high God of Genesis x1v. 18." Gj. Prof. Sayee's article in the 
Gontemporary Review for November, 1890, 

TELLHESY=LACHISH—Fall reports of Mr. Petrie’s work have ap- 
peared in the Puledine Exploration Fund Quarterly for July anid October, 
the latter containing the text of hie Journals (ef. Builder, with Wustrations, 
Sept. 27, Oct. 4). 

Tt is expected that the excavations will he contiuved west spring. 

MADABAH—NacaTHZaN Insomeron.—M., Lagrange found at Mada- 
Tha one of the old citios of Moab, » stone of black humalt with » well- 
engraved inscription, It had been excavated in December, 1889. The 
characters are those of the Nabathzan alphabet with a few variants. ik 
eas: "This i+ the tomb and the two sopalchral mmonnments that are 
bove it, which were niade by Abdobodas, Strategos, to Ttibel, Stratexor, 
his futher, and to Ttibel, commander of the camp at Bohitou (7), and Ab- 
utah, son of Abdobodes, the Strategoe, in tho howe of their esmmati, 
‘hich they exercised twice during thirty-one years of the years of Hane 
tat, king of Nabat, whe loved bis people, and the monument above wne 
rade in his forty-isth year.” ‘The Hnretat is the Arctas, king of Petrn, 
fatherdin-law of Herod Antipas, and the date is 39.4.0, His long reign 
is thus confirmed —Zeit. f. Auspriolegie, Aug, 1800, p. 280. 

MASHITA—A Persian Bunowa—Mr. Gray Hill reports on the ruins 
nt Moshita or rather Unuhetta, Syur hours journey from Madeba (or Madl- 
bah), ‘They are romaine of a large building and enclosure built to the 
rain pointe of the compass; the sculptured front of the latter anil the 
gateway being to the south. The appearance of the ruins indicator that 
‘fhe buildings were never Gnished. Some of the details of the ormamenta- 
tion aro quite Pereian in etyle—Pal. Explor. Fund, Oct., 1800, 


PHCNICIA. 


AKKO=PTOLEMAIS=Sr. Jean o’Acne —From St, Jean d’Acre comes 
the report of thu discovery of # sepulchral erypt, the walls of which are 
covered with paintings in fresco. Within were found three anreophagi in 
‘tone and one of lead finely soulptured in basrelief. Beside them were 
somo precious vases and two portraits well preserved, one of a man and the 
other of a woman. ‘The tomb i thobight to belong to some royal family 
of Pheenician or Hebrew race, posibly Philistine —Athenmum, Sept 6. 

KANA (near}—Anotent Roox Reusers.—Mr. Schumacher mudo recently 
a trip to Tyre to photograph the ancient rock-eut figures mentioned hy 
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Guerin and Renan. ‘They are near the sad fois Kind tw Handwel, and 
are in two series, an upper and a lower row ficing east. On the frst wall, 
about 40 yards lung, there are 20 finished and 11 unfinished figures, vary- 
ing in holght from to.24 fot. ‘The work fe very rude, and, fiber, the 
saurflce is badly weathorworn anid the Situres are almost entirely difvced = 
ost of them show nothing but outlines, A second series was found on a 
rook-wull 75 feet below, not stiaight tike the other, but the figures are 
hown on the perpendicular sides of «rock of round shape. They face cust 
and west, Whilst we found among the upper row Sgures showing some 
skill and art, wo could not discover any such art on the figures below; 
they all without exeeption shove merely a round ball, representing the head, 
a Joug atraight nock pluced on the remainder of the bay formed by a sine 
plo quadraugle. ‘This quadrangle often is not broader than the head ani 
therefore af a yory primitive appearance. Most of the figuros are in a 
‘niche; they are in relief of 2 to 3 inches. Must off those lower figures are 
‘evidently unfinbhed, and like the upper ones entirely woathorworn. . . . 
T yenture to think that the Gunes of the lower row represent o. sore 
ancient period thun those of the upper, but it i very difficult to state at 
‘whit period they have heen created. I think Guérin f right iu calling 
them auterior tthe Greck-Roman epoch, probably Exypto-Phoenieian,"— 
Put, Explor. Fund, Oct, 180, pp. 250-64. [We have not quoted much 
from Mr, Schumachors description of the upper mv of figures, beeatioe it 
‘was 20 obviously without regard to analogous rock-aculptures which would 
hurve assisted him in his study. ‘The one photogeaph given with the paper 
reproduces only five of the thirty-one figures, but it i= sudlicient to, show 
that they are not all standing a4 Me. Schumacher fancies, Some ary seated 
on thrones (Guérin hud noted m seated divinity) as in the Hittite reliefs 
und the Assyrian processions of divinitics. Also the Sgure with a long 
robe falling in narrow parallel folds can be said to be, not w female figure, 
hut, from the vualogy of the seatoylinders, the figure of w priest. ‘The 
figures am heavy and havo no Egyptian churacteristice: they wore doubt- 
Joss exccuted under Assyrian inflaence, perhups at the time of the Assyrian 
conquests. Tho subject may be either (1) u procession toward x figure, 
probably that of a king (Asiyrian?), or, more probably, (2) a representa 
tion of'aome goda of the Assyrian or Syrian pantheon receiving adoration 
‘und sacrifice Both of these subjects are frequently to he found iu Baby- 
Jouian, Assyrian, Hittite, Persian and Syrian works Tt is not nevesary 
that this relief should be considered the work of mative artigts, nx the 
‘yailing arinies, of the Assyrians, for example, were accompanied hy seup. 
tore whose oiice it was to carve euch commemorative reliels of conquests 
for tvaties, ‘The second nnd lower series of figures appears to be of a 
totally different stylo aud tins no relation to the other. The photograph 
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Which reproduces thero, in this article, is not clear anoagh to allow of 
any deductions, Maj, Conder's remark (p, 264), which fallow Mr. Sebu~ 
rmacher's report, are based entirely on this lower geries, and ho ia eidently 
inlstakon in calling all the figares fullsfuced : thoes af the upper series ate 
in profile, His conclusions, therefore, that the sculptures belong to the 
Roman period, apply only to the seootl wariee and with this limitation 
muy be correct —A. Ly Fy, Jv] 

SIDON—A Gneek twaomprion —Clormont-Gannean hax ricelved. the 
itupreaion of a Greok inscription from Sidon dating from the 84th your 
fof the city, or AT mc: LAZHAOAQPOS | ATTOAAQNIOYTOY | 
ATTOAAOSANOYSA | PXONTOSMAXAIPO | TTOIQNGEQIATIOIY | 
TTEPTOKOINOY (sis): “Inthe yenr 64. Heliodoros, eon of Apollonios, 
son of Apollophanes, archon of the cutters, 1 the holy: god, for the com- 
toity.” ‘The wording is omentially Shemitie, ‘The * holy jod " recalls 
the word gudash used in Uhin connetion:—Rerwe erit,, 1800, 1 p- AUS, 

“Te SanooPHAGHRELIEFS OF SivON—Humal Dey ieaid to havo xt length 
‘malo good progress with the elaborate fustrited work in which tt fe hla 
intention to make known the treasures of Hollonio art discovered & fow 
‘years ago ut Sidon, The remarkable sarcophagus reliefs in question will * 
Zot ho exhibited in the muscusn forsome tine yet but the jealous seoreey 
swith whioh they have hitherto boon guamted lint boon so five relaxed aa to 
allow af their inspection hy x few professed archiologints, and still fewer 

‘vileged travellors from the West—Adhenenm, Noy. 8 The first fue 
us of theabove work has already been fasted from the well-known 
Oriontal prese of Leroux in Paris. ‘The most careful and detailed descrip. 
ton yot published comes from the pon of our Babylonian explorer, Dr: 
‘olin P., Potory, and is published in tho N, Y. Nation of Jusmuary @ wnd 15, 














ASIA MINOR. 


Count d’Hulbt tina heen treated with groat brutality by the Turkish 
offcinls fn Asia Minot, Although hie papers wore in_perfoet onor, be 
tine heen thrust iato.n prison with criminals, He fiw hoon compelled to 
luddon hie wrelueologionl rovenrches—Athencrum, July 19, 

Phoresson RaMaay's EXPLORATION iN Asia Mino (ef. pp. 197-8; 341-7), 
Nores rom Karranonia—W. M, Rasteay writes t0 the Atheneum (of 
Out. 18); “From Kainarlyeh wo eriiwod the Anti-Taurus imountainn, and 
on the AN day reached Guru, a quaint town in n narrow glen through 
which flows « tributary of the Euphrates, now called the ‘Tokhmn St. 
‘Tho aicient nome of the river i¢ uinknown. At tho upper end of the 
town the river forces its way, by m fisure n few fort wie through « mans 
‘of rooks, which mast originally have closed in the glen. Ou these rocks 
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Bir C. Wilton about 1879 observed two inscriptions in ‘Hittite’ hiero- 
glyplhios; and the object of oar visit was to obtain copies of them. It 
took a day and a half of work to copy nnd make squecnes, for the atir~ 
‘ce of the rock lias sealed off to such a degree that at fret we despaired 
of doing ansthing beyond making out & few stray symbols. One of the 
{inscriptions couiets of six Sines of great length ; we deciphered about two- 
thirds of it. Tho other ie much ataller, but still it contains four lines, 
each about three feet loog about balf of it is decipherable but the rest 
of the surincw has entirely sealed off, and the xymbols have disappeared 
beyond recovery.” 

Tock-Soulylires at Fraktin = Ferabed-din—* We left the search for the 
roported monument at Izgin (Storrett) to some traveller with more time 
to spare. In Komana and the neighborhood we copied # small number 
fof inscriptions and milestones. We crossed Anti-Twurus again by a more 
routherly pass than before, iu search of a monument alluded to more than. 
mee by Prof, Sayee. About forty years ago Mr. E. Caivert was told by 
‘8 Kappalokian Greek that he bed eeen a strange relief on the rocks near 
‘Village calle! Fraktin, We found that *Franktin * was the local pro- 
nuniciation of Femb-edalin, and about a mile from that village we found 
relief of singular interest. Had we been trying to imayine a mona 
ment which sbould disprove in the most convincing manwer some of Prof. 
‘Hirschfold's views on the interpretation of the sculptures of Boghns-koul 
(Berlin Abhandluagen, 1887), we could not havo constructed one better 
‘tuited for the piirpore. A mone of sculpture about three feet high runs 
horizontally along the face of the rock, and at the righthand side is 
set of symbols of the usual hieroglyphic kind, beginning with » barman 
hand with the index finger pointing towards tho rest, No one could doubt 
that these symbols are an inscription, expresing a meaning, and intended 
to he read by spectators; bat Prof. Hirehfold hes denied this. ‘The seulp- 
tures ropresent two pairs of deities, tho right pair male, tho Left pair fe- 
hiale, fu each ease the two deities stand facing each other, separated by 
‘n carious object that seems a sort of compromigo betweun an altar and a 
sesrectow, \ bind site on the object that stands between the two feruale 
deitien, Between each pair is set of xymbols, beginning with the sym 
‘bol that Prof. Sayce has explained as the determinative of divinity.’ This 
interpretation would, I think, occur independently to any person who 
Jouko nt the divinities sculptured on the rocks of Ferak-ed-diny the 
‘names of the figures are inscribed beside them, as is v0 often tho ease on 
Greek vases. ‘The same is the case at Boghnz-keul; but Prof. Hirechfold 
‘maintains that the groups of symbols in a similar position in front of the 
figures sculptured there are really objects supported on the hauls of the 
figures. convinced myself that there is no connection between the aym- 
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bold and the hands; but the sculptures are so much worn that it is quite 
‘posible for others, even for such m competent observer a6 Prof. Hirsch 
fold, to maintain the opposite view. But the sculpturee of Forak-od-cin 
resolve tho doubt: s cofineetion between tuand ani eymibols never existed, 
‘aud oven the squoeds is, E beliove, suificient to prove this to every obser 
ver, ‘Tho monument at Ferak-eddin is in exeellent preservation, and wo 
‘ean thne detect one interesting fact: the aeulpture war never completed 
‘Tho figures on the loft side aro fnjshed in overy details but the goddesses 
‘ov tho right are only shown in aottine, ‘The line showing theit form wait 
drawn, and the rock around was eat awny, leaving w Hat surface jn rele 
of the proper shapo; but tho necessary details were nover indicated on this 
‘aurtnoe, aa thy worw on the figures in tho Teft group. Similarly, the left- 
hhnndl past of the fseription at the sido of the sculpture wax complete, 
Dut the threo or foue symbols on the right were merely blocked ont in 
‘their genetal shape.” 

Hittite Tueeription ot Bor-—* On August 11, wo went to Doveli Karn 
Hina, n distance of twelve hours, whoro wo expected to meat Mr. Hud 
Ins, Ove Hntention was to separate for a fow days thore, Mr. Hogarth 
taking tho direct Will-roal towards the Kilikian Gates, white I went rountl 
Dy Nigde to got monoy and aoe the result of owe lettors 1 Hawidi Bey and 
Sir W. White, On August 12, 1 wont on to Nigde, a thirteen hours’ dise 
tance, A Grvek clerk at the Government Offs then eanie up to me and 
aid that the remainder of the stove which wo hid purchased had bean 
foand and was now it & house at Bar (where we had bought oux part of 
10); thu how bolonged! to'e Turk named Ettioa. A telegram atvived 
from Hani Hey to the governor on August 12, ordering that the stono 
should be hianilad over to me for conveyance to Morvina, butthe Medjliss, 
4/4, County Council, rofisod) to mention ite deliverance t me. On the 
ovening of Avigust 13,1 left Nigde, and hurried down to Cynna, where L 
pont the night. By aw odd coinetdenica L wont etraight to the very hovse 
which stood on the sput where the stone, the aabject of s0 much contention, 
ial boon found thirtyive years before, ‘The owner, w rich "Turk, tld 
hie that Ettinis was his brother; that the stone hnd boon found in to 
rugmonts win his futhor was building tho house; that the smaller piece 
had boon igiven, andor the itupreasion that it was of no valuo, to a Grock 
who axkod for it; and that ho lind imagines! that the lnryor hilt had die 
‘appetted until ou notion had tamed the thoughts of every owe upon ol 
‘ono and tht missing pices wis found to bo lying in the house af his 
Drothier at Bor, His dewription of tho wtone T need hot ropeat, ww it hus 
‘since boen seen by Mr. Hogarth, exeopt that ho uid tho relief reprisented 
‘a man striding forward with the right lox nulynniood (not the left dg, a ie 

© the ease so commonly in Egyptian and archais Greek monuments), arith 
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hieroglyphic symbols wll rownd, and a Talsed border surrounding the stone; 
tou the border there were marks, which from bis description might be either 
ctineiform characters of were ommamental pation. In the cireummances, 
the most profitable plan seemed to be to hurry on to Boraunti, discuss the 
situation with Mr, Hogarth, and pat him in possession of the knowledge 
which alone gave nny hope of permission to copy the stone.” 

Last NoTes Fo Agia Minon—Mesrs D. G, Hocantu and A.C. 
‘Heaptax write to the Atienawn (of Oct. 4): "Professor Ramany's Inat 
lettor will hnve informed you of oar fortunes in the Anti-Tastrus, and it 
only remains to give sume aeoount of oar return Journey from the Kiti~ 
kein Gater to the railway. We parted from Mz. Ramey not far south of 
Kaisariyeh, in onder to travel by the dirvet borse-rond to the Gates, a 
ronal which bas heen in all ages one of the greatest highways of Asia Minor, 
fand on which accontingly we expected to find ancient remains. The ro- 
‘nilt dit not justify such expectations, for nothing early i to be find be- 
‘ween Devolé Kara Hiamr and the Gates. A late site and tombe near 
Kordeley, some remains of Roman period at Enoghil, avd a Byzantine 
fort nt one of the silver mines (Boghay Maden) are all the antiquities of 
the road, At the better-known usives of Bereketli Maden there ix 
nothing at all, We mimed Mr. Ramsey at the Gates by a fow hours, but 
found letters from hit reporting anothey important stone at Bor, possibly 
‘lingual; and this decided ws to go home by that place. Tt was noces- 
ary, howover, to make a slight detour to the west to find the Hittite stone 
won by Mr. Davis near the silver mines of the Bulgar Dagh. We were 
guide by @ villager to two stones, ono on either side of the deep gorge 
which rus down from Bulgar Maden to Ali Hodjs, Of the first itis 
Impossible to apenk with certainty; the native guide pointed to a searyy 
high up oo the fue of an inuccosiblo elif, and said shut it was* written ¢* 
but ao sign of lettering coald we ww from the nearest acoessible point, Our 
own belief i that the * writing’ is a delusion, but verification is impowsi= 
‘ile without Alpine appliances, On the left bank of the stream we found 
the stone of which we were in search. The inscription is enrved on the 
fuco of w rock; almost at the summit of the ridge, and nearly 1,000 foot 
above the wator. As in the-ease of most Hittite texts, an overhanging 
fiuow waa ehowen, the better to guard the lettering from the weather. The 
clunescters are incised in the rock—the only known instance of this form 
of cutting in a Hittite rock-inseription—and resemble generally the two 
incised texts of Bor and Andaval, deecribed by usin w former letter, The 
‘Bulgar Muctes: text is in five panels, the first to shorter than the rost, and. 
tho whole divided and exilowed by lines. ‘The characters arw generally of 
ssuall site, ther unevenly ent, aud occupy space altogether of aboot five 
feet by four feet. ‘The average number of characters in a panel i between 
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70 and 80, Rxcopt for'a water-vorn band which rane down the middle, 
this text Is well preserved, and not dificult to copy. But the overhang: 
cf the rock nmkés it extremely dificult to make m satistuetory squeez0 ; 
however, of all bot she first line we brought away a very fir impression, 

“We turned northwards out of the ruountuiny nnd struck the high road 
from the Gates to Enegli snd Nigdeh, at « point about four miles enat of 
Ooln Kischlar, {1 « raulside graveyard we found two inscribed milliaria, 
the oun giving the distance from Tyann, the other apparently from some 
othor place, perhaps Herakloin Kybistra (EregHi). ‘The next day we 
passed through Tyana itelf to Bor, «ponding a short time on the large 
Hillooky mouad which covers the ancient eity—a site to be recommended 
to tho excavator of the future, 

Hitite Lwoription at Brr-—* On our arrival at Bor wy seh to work to 
fini tho atone which had been described to Mr. Ranuny. It wns ngreed 
that wo were to wee the stono, but at night, A single glance wus sufficient 
‘oth tw show us that it was not bilingual and to explain why it tind been 
evoribod ax such. Tt was, in fact, the lower half of the stone we hnd 
already purchased, and contained « continuation of the Hittito inserip- 
on the loge of the royal gusw wero covered slmoat ax flue a8 the fect 

with w long rub, the enubroidary on which was extremely elaborate and 
very onreilly enrved, Tis it ye which hin eon mvataken by owe ine 
fornunts for letters of ancthar kind, We wore tnahle ti buy the stone 
after ovr former experienes, and found it quite impoaible to obtain leave 
to copy it on any other terms, Te remains for tho Turkish authorities to 
poses thonivelver of it, and Gt it to the upper portion, which we have 
Alevudy. prevontod to them. 

Hille Souk —" A. wry interesting Titite seal was sold 0 ue ir Bor. 
1s was anid by its ownor to have been found newr the.ellver mines of the 
Kuen Dagh, north of Karaman. ‘The had is rather larger than w ahi 
fing, nnd reste on threo Hion-paws, wrrminating in a ring, On the face of 
the seat few draped figuro in the net of walking to the lef with extended 
‘arma; the head hav a clososftting cap; the hands araemyty. Roawd the 
figure is u legend of nine Hittite charactors, ‘The material of which the 
seal is wala soonie to be nn alloy of silver. 

* Que journey after this for sonie time offired litle to desoribe, From 
Bor wo wont to Nigdoh, thence to Akserai, and from there neross the 
rent central plain to Kadyn Khan, whero we joined tho yreat road from 
Konia, We find nowhere anything of much archwologioal interest. 
Betwoon Kady Khan and Ugtin wo visited, mado fresh copies of, photo 
iermphed, and took an ieupression of, the Hittite inscription which Mr 
‘Ranway hn discovered on x former journey. It ie situated about half w 
ris to the east of the main road between Kadya Khan and Igin, and 
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about an hour north of the Kativitu Tails, ‘The inscription ix in three 
fines, well carved in bold relief on large Mock of stone, but ia same 
paris is n good deal worn by the weather. The Inst object of the expe 
dition was vo inquire into the truth of rumors stuting that second “Niobe 
existed in tha Murad Dagh above Ushak. Near Belovn, about 4000 feet 
above the sea, we found a swall block of marble about two und a half foet 
high, forming the lower portion of the statue of w female goridees. ‘The 
hhands lay on the breast in an impossible attitude, not crossed, but both 
‘pointing in the same direction; below wasn wreath; the lower part of the 
statue wae an unearved trunk; everything elie was lost. The workman 
hip was lato, ‘The statue hail Just enough character to show that it wae 
‘not ordinary Roman work, but we found that wo had. heen complied to 
perform ovo of the less pleasing daties of w travelling archwologist, to 
Wit, dissipate delusions.” 

Epionariio Mission of M, HuArr.—At w mecting of the oud, der fn 
scriptions (Nov. 7), Mc Barhior do Meynard reported on an epigraphic 
mission to Asia Minor entrusted to M. Cléinent Hart, intorpreter of the 
Feeuch ombassy at Constantinople. Lis object was to copy in tho éyalot 
of Kuynnania (the avcient Lyknonia nd Inauria), and especially at 
‘Konyek (Tkotion), the imussulnian inscriptions, In particular thos of the 
period of thy Soldjuk princes (1087 to 1300 .A,0,). Fifty-eight luscrip 
ons wore collected, mostly Arabio, twenty-five of which were of tho Seld- 
uk period, ‘Thove texts jive new data for the history of this dynasty, 
Which, though of Turkish origin, felt very strongly the influence of wu 
clont Persia, 

ML. Huart abo copied on» Greole and two Latin tnseripcions, whewe ine 
torewt wae stiown by M, Heron de Villofisso, ‘They are the most import- 
faut clase inscriptions yet found in this ragion. ‘Tho Tatin twxta are 
dedications to Caracalla and to Luvelue Aclius Vers tn tho yeure 212 
‘and 187 of our era. ‘The Greek inscription mentions one Tulius Publivs, 
oyurris oF ousntor of tho wity—Reowe erit, 1800, 14 p, 352. 

THe TROOAN ConrRovensy—We tuke the following resiné of the Troe 
{jun question from 8. Reinach’e Ohronigue a’ Orient in the Rerwe urehedl 
(1800, 1, pps DHHB) far Sept-Oct. In tho Berk phil Wook. of dan. 25, 
1800, Mr. Belyer, examining the discussion between Sehliomann and 
Baitioher conchiden hat Hisarlik. wae doubtless a centre of habitation, 
but that the hill, during wy unknown term of years, must have wureed wa 
anccropolia Schuchhart hus made nn analogous concession in his rocent 
work. But Capt, Batticher fe not autistled with concessions: ina work 
ootitlod Hinarlik wie eit, be maxintains, a before his visit to Ettssurlik, 
the exclusively sepulehral charnoter of the mound explored by Seblie- 
imams, ‘The study of the remains of constructions cannot alone resolve 
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the question, nud Baticher is vight fn attaching Huporlatee to mall ob- 

jects... which, discovered in quantities in.» place where tio ams hnvo 

teen found, eanstitute one of the :nost serious arguments ix favor sf his 

thesis Dr, Virchow,on his side, is unyielding ( Verhand. d. Berl, An- 

L, 1800, p, 190); he alfirus that there never was any huryive 

Though the Inte discoveries hive com 

pleted our knowledge of the akropolis, there yot remain to he found the 
tity proper, and the necropolis, 

AIGAIAL—AN A1otio Ineonirrion—Salomon Reinach presented to the 
Avail. iles Tuecriptions (May 23) 2 curious inscription in the Aiolic dinkeet 
‘tie from the end of the fourth coutury-n. c., found 10 kil. north af the 
city of Algaiai in Aiolia, Th is a convention between the inhabitant: of 
the distriov of Aigaiaj and those of Olympia regarding the passage of small 
cattle from «ne territory to the others yoate aud lambs are free, and rama 
fund sheep shall ot pag br their wool, ‘Tho Olympia mentioned is ao 
tid east of Smyrna known ouly byw toxt of Pliny, ‘Phat part of the i 
scription the reading of which ie porfootly oloar gives five words or forms 
which are wanting fn all lexicons—Revue eit, 1800, 1, p. 440: 

APAMEIA—A Chistian Basiioa—Mr. Ramsay has hidden th the 

inns of the Aberdeen Brelesiologicnt Society ais iuterestinys notion 
of Christian basilica of Apaiveta, nccommpanied by a plan, It is mie of 
the most curious clurches exiating in Asin Minor ; mn oli tradition places 
it on the spot where Noah's ark enme down. Profiesor Ramsay believes 
that it replaced, in nbout the fourth contury,« tumnple of Zee Kedevede.— 
Reus arck., 1890, 11, p. 268, 

BEIRDT—A bed-post of gold and silver, deeorated with precious stones 
‘oud bearing in inscription in English characters showing it to hinve be- 
Tunged to Quece Eleanor of England, has been diseovervd daring sone 
fexeavitions near Boirtt. Itmust date from the time of the eighth erusnde 
tunilertiken in 1272 by Prince Edward, ‘The Ottoman Government hae 
tukett pomusion of it—Clron. des Arts, 1890, No. $1; N.Y. Evening 
Pod, July Ve 

HISSARLIK—Lavest neont on Excavations. —Dr. Dorpfeld contri« 
Dates some remark to tho Athenisehe Mitthgilunyen (1800, pp. 351-2) om 
‘the Inte diseovetioe nt Hisar: which sco his Iast report ware eneried 
on for six weeks sud ended on August 1 ‘The resulta of the year will be 
published liter, but no full description und explanation of the discoveries 
fan be mide until the completion of the exesvations during the present 
season. The most important ywork uf the Inst weeks waa the complete free 
ing of the sw. citadel-wall of the second city, and the discovery in it of 
‘4 eallyport whieh lay at the foot of the wall (which is presarved (o x height 
of 8 mots) and fe 6 1.20 met. wide bye, 240 met. high. Tt ia placed in 
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the angle betweon the eltadel-wall aud the weet gite, which serves as a 
tower, wad ie thus placed ne stich sallyports were stunted int lator tines. 
In the exoavafions in frout of the s. w, gate, it bail already been ascer- 
tained that there wore six distinet strata, Sines ther, deeper exenvations 
have led to the discovery of w neventh stratum, and only: underneath this 
‘was the level of the second efty reaches, Each of these seven layers eum 
thine walls, pavements, and objects of the must varied description, In 
somo, the honses chowed abundant traces of having been destroyed by fire; 
in others there wore hut fow traces of fire. The buildings of nearly all the 
strata werg simple dwellings of more oF less regular form; usually they 
retain not only their foundations but quite a section of thelr npper walle, 

In the place where excavations have been ewrried on, important build- 
ings have been found only in the first and fourth strata counting frum 
the top, or, to use Sebtiemann’s early enumerntion, in the sixth aud winth 
cities. OF the lattor the buildings, being Roman, have no interest, but 
tose of the sixth clty ure worthy of study. For, in th first place, they 
fave couistructed of larger stones and with more caro than those of any: of 
tho other strata, and, secondly, n nutuber of fragments of Mykenuian vases 
have been found among them, thus giving a clue to theit date, The best. 
preserved Inilding consiuts of a rectangular hall with open porch, having 
thus tho saine ground-plun aa thes lange meuran of the second city (4 ox 
plan vit in Trgia), aus is Tike n simple Greek temple én vntis, Tt camnnt 
bo decided whether it ie a weyaron oF a temple 

‘Tho intended excavation of'a part of the lower city could not be eweried 
‘out during the past season, and will form the main objuet of thie next eae 
piven, during which, also, an xttempt will be rade to open the most ancient 
‘of the tombe —Cf. Acudemy, Nov. 29; Athencavm, Dee. 13. 

KARIA—INeonipTiona.—A rich harvest of insvriptions from Karin has 
reoently beon published, MM. Doublet and Deschamps give 36 in the 
Bill. de corr. hellén. t. x1¥, pp. 608-80, Ning othor inscriptions, from 
Lagina, have boun given in the samo periodical by M. Fowoart (t. xxv, 
pp. 063-76), Tor detuita wo rufer to the summary of the Bulletin given 
iit this iaumber of the Journal, 

Walter Jideich publishes in the Atdhenisehe Mitthettungen (1890, pp. 
252-82) a scrien of inseriptions from Bargylia, Halikurnustos, Herallein 
‘oy the Latznoe, Laodilcia on the Lykos, Mylasa and Nysa, copied by him 
self und Frane Winter in the summer of 1887, To thom he adds some 
tht were copied by Ernst Fabricius in the sunimer of 1888, An necount 
of these inscriptions will be found in the summary of the Mittheiduugen 
jn the next number of the Journal. 

KILUKIA—Reseanones oF J. T, Bent —At the Oct. 20-meeting of the 
Hellenic Society, Me, J. T. Bent gave an account of his recent researches 
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in Kilikia, Ho firt described the comt-towne of the district, Augusta 
Schaste, Korykos, and a third town Korasios, which be has identified as 
the preudo-Korakesion of Stephanos of Byzantion. He then proceeded to 
diseribe his identification of the Korykian eave. He then spoke of the 
adjoining eave, only alluded to by Poiponiits Mela as Typhonia, and 
third eave, on the lip of which wax a fortros with an inscription on it 
stating that it was bailt under the priest-king Toukros, in honor of the 
Olbian Joyo, under the euperintendence of one Pleistarchos of Olbs, Me. 
Bont gaye an account of several cave-temples of Hermes which he found 
in thie district, and sasocinted them with the worship of the deity of the 
Killian pirstes, and Korykos, which Oppian calle tho city of Hermes. 
‘Mr, Bent then described bis exploration of the gorge of the Lana river, 
With its numerous rock-fortreses, evidently the eyrice of the Kilian 
pirntes. ‘Then an account was given of the discovery of the expitul of 
‘Olba itself, and ite identification from an insaription on the nquoduet, In 
conclusion, Mr, Bent described his ideutieation of the ruins of Boudroum 
‘with Hieropolle-Kastabala— Atheneum, Oct. 257 of, Jounwat, 1890, pp. 
188, 251-5. 

IDENTIFICATION OF SITE OF HitnoroLie-KasTAcLa—Mr. J.T. Bree 
writes to the Athenarum (of July 19): “ Hearing of extonsive ruins at a 
‘pot called Boudrout, to the north-east of the Kilikinn plain, not far from 
the rivor Jeilan (anciently Pyramos), the name of which hind not heen 
Identified, we determined to visit them and to devote some time to the 
thorough exploration of the district, Bondroam is situated on rising 
ground whout three<quarters of a mille from the Pyramos, just iw that 
river. emorges from the narrow defilee of the Tauros, through which it 
makes ite wny into the Kilikian plain, ‘The acropolis in tho contre of 
‘the town is a the extreme edge of w narrow rocky spur of thy nuviitaina; 
a cutting 40 ft. behind thie separated it from the spur, and made m rua 
communication between the east and west portions of the town, ‘The ares 
included within the ancient walls must have been over threo aqunre miles, 
nnd is thickly covered with ruins. ‘The most couapicuoua of these ia the 
doable ro¥ of columns of red and blue conglomerate, whick started from 
the principal gateway, und inet have closely resembled, though les ornate, 
the long colonnade-at Poupeiopolia. ‘The columus have Corinthian capt. 
tals and Tonic basee; the diameter of the shafts is 2 f. 8 in., the height 
204 fh, the space for Ube road between the rows 35 ft, and the columns 
‘aro at regular intervals of 8 ft, This colonnade extended for n distance 
of 820 yards forminating at the hack of the theatre; each row had about 
seventy-eight columns, and unly thirty are now left sanding, and very few 
of these in perfect condition, ‘The colonnade ran along the south end of 
the ncropolis, and must have produced a very striking effect. Tho theatre 
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i large, the Jength of the scena being 62 fi, but it is too much ruined to 
sive ncourate mensurements. Besides these there aro many ruins of pb: 
Tie buildings: one uf these was-a stadium, auother an agora, aud w third 
thermse down in the valley below. Not far from the colontinde are the 
ring of s large temple: nn aqueduct cut iu the spur of rocks behind the 
Acropolis mupplied extensive reservoirs with water; many fine heroa re 
dotted over the flat ground, sloping down to the Pyrimos, and there are 
‘the ruins of three Christinn churches built out of the more ancient remain. 
“After a systematic search and the turning over of likely stones, we 
ucoerdod in collecting twelve inscriptions which enabled us to identify, 
Doyond w doubt, the nnnie of this ancient city, Four of those inscriptions 
ere from dedications which began with the formula OAHMOZOIEPO- 
TIOAITQN, mtisfactorily proving that thie town was called Hiompolis in 
Anelent tine On referring to ninieniatics (Head, Hist, Numorun), wo 
flue that Hieropolie Kastubaly (pier Mvpdyap, aa it is termed) iasuod 
coins with the river Pyrnmos reprvented ne « switnraing figure, with an 
aquatic bird perched beside him carrying w torch (Gp). Other coins 
With the bond of Artomia wnd the monogram IEP wrw attributed to this 
‘This is what Strabo says about it (x14, 2); 
Two provinces only haye citios. In Vyanitis is Tynna ... nt w little dee 
lange from this city wre Kastubula und Kybistea, towns which approach 
#1 nearer to the mountuin. At Kustabala ie a temple of Artemia Perasia, 
wlioro, it i said, he priestesses walle with naked fect whut upon bitete 
ing coals. To this place some persons apply the story respecting Orestes 
‘aod Artemis Trusropolos, and say that tho govdews was called! Peruain hee 
cause she was conveyed beyond the sea.’ Two of our inscriptions conclu 
rively prove that Strabo» Knsiabala was here: one had on it over the 
distiontion the wordt OEATTEPAZIA; another foul near the temple told 
ws that an howorary state had how erected ‘out of the rovonue of the 
Aiviug Porasia.’ ‘Further ovidenee ie given by Ptolomy, whn says of Kastan 
bala Perania prive dicta, hence our identity wae completo. "Of evurso, 
statement, ‘Tyan and Kybistra must ale be looked for in 
































‘The wecond point of interest with regard to Hicropolis-Kastabala rotery 
to tha itinerary of Alexnuler the Great. He mateled from Soli (Pom 
peiopotis), crossed the Pyramosat Mattos, and reached Kastabula (Curtius, 
M1. 7) on the second day, nnd sent Parmenio forward to recomnoitre the 
past: Unfortunately, both the Antonine aud Jerusalens itineraries ar 
confused on this point, only speaking of a Kntubolo, which Curtius idlon- 
tifiee with Kastabala; and most travellers have tried hued to find a place 
suitable for Knstabala on tho coastline between Aigai and Ics. From 
its position, Hieropolis-Kastabala iy a most important pointon the ancient 
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main rond fron Anazurba to the defile, which is just across the Pyramos, 
behind the modem village of Osmanich ; it must, therefore, have been 
extremely important for Alexander to ascertain that no enemy froth that 
‘rection was behind hitn, and from Hieropolis-Kantabla it was very easy 
todispntel: Parmenio to recomnoitre the defile through hich the main road 
pawetl, From Kastabaln, Alexander, having mnde sure of the country 
behind him, could safely drop down to the plains of Loe and commence 
‘operations. From the points brought to light by our inscriptions und the 
‘duntification of the site of Hieropolie-Kustabala T think it:may be eufely 
‘argued that the two conjectural Kastabalo, the one in Kappadokin and 
the one by the coast, did not exist, but that Hieropolis-Kustabuln on the 
‘Pyramos was the only one of that name. It was second to none, not even 
to Anaanrba, in size und strategical importance of the cities of Exetorn 
Kilikin; it was noted for its worship of Artemis Porasia, and waa on the 
great main road which entered the mountain pass about ten miles away, 

*" Amongst our inscriptions from Hieropolis-Kastabala ia one which gives 
tus the name of a new Tambie poet, Onesne.ss, son of Diodorns, af vehom I 
‘ean fini no other record ; another was on a sleté put up to the hovior of a 
man called Neikolonuntos, a curious nme, euygestive at vice of the above: 
moutioued Jong colonnade ; and. long inseription iu honor of one Arzykios, 
his wife and som, people of considerable importanice in the tawn, aud giv 
ing us information concerning the government of the place, 

Oren Sires—" Thre are many other sites of towns to he identified in 
the neighborhood, but we did not Rud inscriptions toy help us in doing «0, 
On anothor spur, about four miles fram Hondroum and wt the edge of the 
plain, stood another ancient town, now called Hemite Kuleh, At Rare 
Baxur, aboat ten miles to the north of Boudroum, extensive ruins aro 
founul on gentle emineuco above the Savrooo,a tributary of the Jethan. 
Everywhere aro columns, urchitraves, traces of old buildings, tesellated 
pavements in the streets of the present village, ete. Tn a cottage we found 
1 Inrge tossellated pavement in good condition, in the contro of whieh m 
tong Christian prayer was ineerted in black tessart, stating that this paye- 
sent ln beon put down by the company of the fullers of tho place. ‘This 
spot must have been'a great plice in early Christian days: the building 
of tho monastic establishment, now a mosque, cannot be later than 500A.D. 
(Ou to inscription could we find what liad been the ancient name of the 
place, but two paints tond to maky me think it was Flaviopolis, Firly, 
From ecius we gather that Flaviopolis was on» river; and, seeensdly, it 
‘wae the first station on the main toed northward from Anuenzhn, the great 
rotk-fortres which in Roman times was known as Cirsarea pence Anasar- 
‘unm, atid abounds iy inscriptions which point to the consideration the 
place was held in during the days of the emperors” 
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KLAZOMENAL—Panren Sancopmaci—MI. Pottier ie publishing in the 
Bull. de corr. hellén. some interesting frogments of earcophagi frou Klxeo- 
‘menai purchased for the Louvre. They wre related to thowe in the museum 
of Constantinople (Rex. arch, 1883, 1, 248) and those published in the 
Antike Dentmitler (1890, pl. 44-8), M. Pottier gives a careful study of 
the history of the white engobe, a very ancient technique int Greek cera- 
mica and of which the funerary lekythoj were the last expression. There 
was a long battle between this process and that which consiste in painting 
‘on the surfice of the vase carefully polished —Rerue arth,, 1890, 11, p. 258. 

KNIDOS—Mr. Paton writes to 8. Reinsch that the frasgments of pithoi 
‘with reliefs recently sent (o Smyran were discovered at Dateha, near Kni- 
ie; some pieces are preserved in the muscu of the ‘Avayrexrrjptor at 
Symi. Mr. Paton purchased at Datcha an entire pithos of the samme typo 
with geometric decoration and without figures, but was not able to export 
it—Reowo ur, 1800, 11, 258, 

KYME—Dem. Baltasri has snnouuow! to M. Reinach the discovery of 
two unfinished marble statuettes, which reproduce the type of the Apaxyo- 
menos of Lysippos. ‘They are headless but interesting us showing the pro- 
es of ancient sculpture. At the awe spot wat found a sepulchral stelé 
of white marble with a gable and abruferia painted red and with the ine 
scription Mirurdpos"AraMuwiGoe. Under the inseription were paintings 
of great interest, thus described: "Ou the side is man in a short tunie, 
vwith bare kyoes and arms, In the conten uf the stelé isa threx-footel table, 
sand by it aide an indistinct object paintel, ike it, in oere. ‘The figure is 
polychromatic; the flea has a real flesh tint."—Reene areh., 1890, 1h, p. 
257: the Néa Yplpry, 1800, do. 4095: Athen. Mittheil, 1890, p. 358. 

LYKIA—Sveral inscriptions from Lykia have recently been published 
by MM. Berard, Colardean snd Fougtres in the Bull de corr. Hellin.(t: 
xty); and by M. Diamantarssin the Athen. Mitheil.(t.x1¥,p.412). Prof, 
Hirschfeld gives an interesting review in the Berd. phil, Woch, (1800, pp. 
685,717) on the second volume ofthe Reisen in Zakion—Rebue arch,,1890, 
tt, p 26. 

MAGNESIA (on the Maianilros)—Dssooveny oF THe Necaoro.ia—M. 
Baltazzi hes discovered the necropolis of Magnesia: it is composed of sar 
cophagi of calearwoas stone and tombs of brick. Many had been anclently 
opened by traasurescekers, but M. Baltazsi was ablo to collect a eertain 
number of terracotta statuettes, which appear to be in a style analogous 
to thowe of Seyron. 

On the site of the theatro was also found a headless statue of Apollon, 
theee-quarters lifesize, a fomale head with painted eyebrows, and various 
‘fragments of architecture and seulpture—Rerue arch., 1890, 11, p, 260. 
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‘Oman oF THE WorahiP OF Dionysos AT MacnEsin—S. Reinucl corn 
touncated to the Acad: det Iweriptione (August 1) a Greek inscription 
found by D. Baltzai at Magnesia, It is the Jegendary or historical wo- 
fviint of the origins of the worship of Dionysoe at Moynosin, A. hurri- 
eto, says the toxt, having split open n phuutain near the oity, an image 
‘of Dionywor was found inside the tree, ‘The inhubltants of Magnesia, who 
kopt up regular relations with tho annctunry of Delphoi, sent to consult 
it. ‘The Pythia gave out an ortele in fourteon hessmoters, which hin beet 
preserved by the inscription: she ordered the Magnonint to bull! x tem~ 
pile to Dionynos anit to wend to ‘Thebes for threo ‘Theban priestesses or 
‘Mninad+—Konko, Boubo nnd Thettalé—who organized at Magnesia three 
Diooysine thinoi or colleges. After their death they received public 
honors and were buried at different pointe of the Maguesian territory, 
which wore called after then ; one was buriad near the theatre. —Rere 
critique, 1800, 11, po 112, 

‘Tho insoription itself ie published hy Kontotoon fn tho Athentochn Afit- 
heilungen, 1890, pp. 980-2. 

EXOAVATIONS BY THE Genman INstrTuTE.—The German School at Athens 
thas obtained foave from the Turkish Government to excavate the anciont 
city of Magnosin on tho Mainndeos, famous for its temple of Artemis 
Lenkophryne, a large part of tho frieza belonging to which i preserved 
in the Louvre. ‘The work ix under the direction of Dr. Humann, who 
‘hogdn exeavations in Decombeor—Athenaoum, Sept. 20, Tun. 8, 

MYRINA—D. Baluuesi hus discovered near Tratlialérs, between Myring 
‘and Grynioit, a nooropolis composed of tombs eut in the tufi and covered. 
with slabs en doe ine: samo ate built of Trick, Outside nnd innide the 
tombs wore found frigmente of termenttn—Revwe areh., 1890, 14, p. 257, 

MYTILENE.—Tho Néa Syspry (1890, ap, 4096) reporta that the vollee- 
Aon of antiquities which belonged to the Inte governur aff Mytilene, Bachet 
Boy, have hen added to the museum af Constantinople, Lt consists of 
vives, terracottan, two sopuitoliral aelce with reliefs, inscriptions, w sual 
marble fermule hond, « ninte head of rotund ize; also a liquid mensure 
of bonutiful workmanship, # marble metope, with an ox-head with tanice, 
tind half a tiarbla toro of Erox—Athen, Mitthei, 180, p, Sti, 

PAMPHYLIA—Tho first volume of Connt Lauckoroniski’+ great work, 
Lees villes de la. Pamphylie et de ta Pisidic, hos nppoared simultaneously in 
Gera and French, A reviow of this admirblo publication will bo 
given ina future number of the Jovrwan, 

PATMOS,—CATALOGUE OF GNEEK MANUSORIPTS OF THE MOKASTERY OF 
Sr, Jonk—A catalogue of the manuscripts in tho monastery af St, Joba 
‘at Patmos, made by Sakkelion the lenrned ex-librarian of that body je 
much as thirty years ago, is now brought out at the expense of the # Pare 
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tnasioa” Philotogioal society of Athens, with the title Harpaaniy ByB\sohjcy 
(Athons: Papageorgiog) : it form handsome quarto with excellent paper 
and type. ‘The catalogue itself contains » full account of the contents of 
each volume, of the size, approximate date and other featttes of the mati- 
uuscripts, and of the illusuinations of those which are thus embellished. 
‘Tho compiler’s notes also diaplay a natisfactory kuowledge of the literature 
cof the subject, and the plates at the end of the work supply specimens of 
the modo of writing etuployed in different centuries. Here the student 
will find an aecount of the famous Codes, an uncial as, of St, Mark's 
Gonyel in silver letters on purple vellum of the sixth century, emaller 
fragments of which ats exist, as Ticchendorf discovered, in the Vatican, 
in the Vieuna Library, and in the British Museum. Next in importance 
16 this is the Book of Job of the sevonth or vighth century, with its highly 
original jHlnstratione; after which comes the Gregory Narianzen of the 
tenth contury. We should also notice—though M. Sakkelion doce not 
seein to recognize their value—the two volumes of the sacred poems of 
Romanus, of which Dr. Krumbacker, who hes copied them and proposes 
{o publish them, says that they raise Romanus ty the position of the first 
of hymnwritere. For the other valuable suse. which this library coutaine 
‘wo must refer the rvador to the eatulogue iteelf—Anademy, Oct. 25, 

SAMOS.—From Samos comes the nows of the discovery, in the locality 
called Pountais,of a large sarcophagus, delicately eoulptured in relief,and 
adorved with columns Though the Tid was entire and well preserved, 
othing was found inside — Atheneum, Ang. 30, 


KYPROS. 


Kyeniore inscnipriona—Richant Mayer contributes ty the Berl 
Work, 1890, No. 43, an nrticle entitled Kexpsans, in which bestudies some 
‘of the inscriptions discovered by the Cyprus Exploration Fund and the 
tepalchral monuments to which they relate, He councets two of them 
which belong to the same family ; that of Ouasagorss, sn of Stasagoras, 
and that of Tinovanaea, hie wifo, who died almost at the sume time 
‘and werw mourned together by their father. 





EUROPE. 


‘ThE Hi0iNa OF AncieNT ataTues—E. le Blaut read before the dead. des 
Inscriptions (Sept. 26) a rwenoir Sur trois satuee oxchios par foe uncienn, 
‘Thrve of the most beamtifil of ancient #tatuce that have been 
wero discovered where they had been anciently hidden: the Venus of the 
Capitol, in a wall of the Subarra; the Aphrodite of Melos, ina narrow 
cell near n rampart; tho colomal giit-bronze Mastai Hercales in » walled 
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trench earefully dug, eight metres below thesurfuce. ‘This ie not a matter 
of chance, Many texts, quoted hy M. lo Blant, prove that the idola were 
thus purposely hidden by the pagans, on the triumph of Cluristianity, in 
‘der to vave them from destruction. ‘This eare was taken because they 
considered the triumph of Christianity to be but momentary, and hoped 
for the redstablishrent of the ancient worship; which would take place, 
according to one prediction current among them, at the end of 865 years. 
4n this care to hide the idols the Christians snw the accomplishment of 
the prophesy of Tiainh: Abecondont Deot sor in speluncia et exvernia 
petraviom, neque ibi eelabunt cor. Often, in confirmation of this text, the 
hiding-places were discovered and the images wero eithor dostroyed or 
tod nx simple works of art for the devoration of pablic buildings.—Reme 
crit, 1800, 11, p. 211, 

History oF THE Car—An interesting: discursion hn inken place at 
the draidémie des Duveriptions (Jone 14 and July 11) on the subject of the 
history and domesticity of tho eat, M. Arboia de Jubainvillo bagun the 
Gisoumion by referring to n Gallic coin of Lisiewx with the insoription 
‘atlos or tho ent, This caused 31. Gaston Paris to remark that according 
to preseut opinion, bucked by cluar proof, tho dowwstic oat fet appeared 
in Europe only toward tho fourth century of onr ora: before that it was 
wild, and tamo only in Egypt, ‘Tho word eaftor only then bean to be 
wie to designate tho donostic cuts the existence of this wont in Gallic 
befbro the Roman conquest would be remarkable, M. Maspero aiid that 
the Egyptian eat was of w totally different species fron out domestic ent, 
and of difforent origin: it was really not domesticated but halftamed or 
captive usin a svenagerie, At following meeting M. Saglio brought 
forward a number of ancient monuments to prove the existence of the 
domestic eat: (1) paintings in the Etruscan tombe wherw eats sre weer in 
the honses, especially in one eas where, during a banquet, it be playing 
‘under the couches with « hen and x tame partridge, (2)'Two hydrine of 
the ¥ cent, 1, (u the British Musoum, where tamo cats are given in a 
muvic-schoo!; ono in leash, another on a.xtool while n youth offer ita éakes 
(8) A ense-cover in the Berlin Museam in which rice are boing ehinaed 
by mon and ents, who, secing some mill-can, are sidistracked. (4) A 
Dante in the Cupitoline musoum, whero a trained eat is repromunted 
Anning to the Iyre-—Revue er, 1800, p. 80. [The most complete hire 
toreal study ofthe cat expecially na the xuecestor oF the wensel is given by 
Dr. Puaczxo in the Transactions nf the Soe.of Biblical archeology, vol. t%X, 1, 
lunilor the title The weaned and the eat in ancient tines —A. Le By dau} 


GREECE. 


“TH PELABGIANS/AS OANTIERS OF THE MYKENAIAN CiviuizaTiON—Alruady 
Milchvdier, in hin book Die dnfange der Kunst in Grlechentane published 
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in 1883, had pronounced in favor of the Pelasyinns ns the earriers of the 
Mykenainn civilization, Lately,on the ground of the discoveries wt Vaphio, 
‘Trondeleuburg has expressed (Kilnische Zeitung) the same opinion, and 
his views are suromarized in the Berd phil. Woeh.of Sept. 27 (No. 89, 1890). 

‘The division hetween Hellenes and barbarians did not exist in the seeond 
half of the socond millenninns m, ¢, when Mykenai flourished, 0 that the 
wo opporite opinions ns to tho onizin of this art have no ground for exit 
ence, As for its relation to contempornry artistic development, this is be 
ing proved for the Phrygian, Lydians, Kurinas, Egyptians, Bubyloninns 
und" itites” the Assyrian development being too late to have any inf 
eee, But, notwithstanding thee relations, ite oharacter is vory definite 
rand original, expecially in nrchitecture and decoration, and it never abdie 
cated its originality. ‘The location of this at, as fir as present discoveries 
‘aro concerned, is in a very restricted and woll-lefined torritory, om the 
fusiern cout of Greece. Lakonike, Argolia, Attikn, Boiotia, aud Thessaly 
‘aro the provitices whero the domical tombs aud tho mall antiquities of 
“Mykennian” art have been found. Conneoted with this utveteh of const 
And ending with Theasily ae ite northern centin is a people regarded by 
Greeks of all times as the original inhabitants of the lund and w people 
with great artinic gift»—the Pelagians, For a long time tho confusion 
in which the Pelaaginns were invulvéd, the apparently contendictory aaser- 
tious anciently made regarding them, their almost omnipresence, have made 
the question of their individuality one to be avoided, But, of Inte, dati 
rite proofs have boon accumulating which are enabling us to renlize the 
‘éthnologie individuality of the Pelargic people, Firsts it was an old Athe- 
tian tradition thot sheir walle wore built by the Polasginns the wxeuyne 
tions on the Akropolis have disclosed fortifications und a paluoo of the 
same type-as those of iryns and Mykenai, which must consequently alao 
to uttribatod to them. Sesond: the cult of demons of the lower world as 
‘connected with thut of tho dead was a charactoristio of the Pelusyian roli= 
zion tho most prominent foature in the domteal tons is the great hall 
dovoted to the cult of the dead. hind the yokiny of oxon Is said to have 
been unt invention of the Polaaginns; amd the taming of bulls is represented 
in the fresco at ‘Tieyne nnd in the gold cup at Vaphio. Such fhets ean 
hardly be coincidences, and are to bo added to the presumption afforded 
(o) by the territorin! identity nnd (8) by the tht that the Asiatie rela- 
tions alluded to above are explained from the possession by the Pelaaiate 
part of the Asiatic western const atid their commequent conned 
tions with the Lydians, Phrygians, and Karian, 

‘The rich Pelusginn Culture was brooght to an end by emigrationss the 
cities were captured, the palaces burned, the tombs destroyai, and the 
tants were foreed to become rudo warriors; and with the i 
troduction of another and a conquering race new artiatic conditions axowe, 
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NOTES ON WHITE LexrTHot—Jnn Six has published two fine white 
lekythoi ut Bonn, One of these is especially interesting ns it represents a 
aielé surmounted by the statue of an ephoboe it is one of the rare certain 
‘examples of the use of sepulchral statues in the fifth cont, vc, Another 
lekythoe recently found st Eretria hne x painting, in the moat exquisite 
Atte style, of an armed youth before a seated woman. On a secand 
Erotrinn Uokylhon is oielé, surmounted by a stepped pyramid, which 
reminds Mr. Weisshiupl of the Mausoloam of Halikarnassue, It isa proof 
‘that this architectural type, which hie been cousidored Asiatic, waa current 
in Attikn as early as the midéllo of thu fifth century 1. &—Retue atch 
1800, 1, p. 234. 

ATHENS.—Te Diacoveny oF AmsToTLe's ConsTiTUTION OF ATHENE— 
Profisaie Louis Dyer writes from London (Jun. 19) to the N, ¥, Brening 
Pott (of Fob; 5, 1891) concerning the discovery just made among x ana 
fof pupyrus-rulls reoently acquired by the British Museum, “This ix 
nothing less than the almost complete text of Aristotle's * Description of 
the Chmstitution of Atheau,’ thy opening being mitsing, and the concluding 
portini badly mutilated. Apparently nothing could vo well be spared as 
these missing portions, and certainly nv part of Aristotle's collection of 
163 constitutions could be more welcome than ite first aud most import- 
aint chapter. Even those few who hav thought that antiquity was wrong 
in attributing this work to Aristotle, will recognize the epoch-making ime 
portance of such an addition to our means of knowing Athenian consti- 
tutional history at frst hand, Here we have wn authority freely used by 
Plutarch, by Pollux, and by Hurpokration ax well ae by muy others, 
whoo works have hitherto heen our only possible source of informuatian 
about vital questions concerning ancient Greck institutions. Facsitaile 
roproductions of this newly found text will soon be publishes, and moan 
while it has been printed by order of the trustees of the British Muscuns, 
‘and will chortly appear with acconipanying introduetion anil notes by 
Mr. Kenyon of the Dopartmont of Manuscripts. 

“Ae for evidences of its genuineness, they appear to be abundantly: 
fortheoming, When the rolls in question were acquired, neither of the 
parties to the tranaaction had the least iden that w treatise by Aristotle was 
Involved: a earefil examination of the newly found text yiclds appar 
cently auch internal evidence ws to he absolutely conclusive, Of the fity- 
eight citations from Aristotle's description of the Constitution of Athens 
definitely known in yarious ancient writers, fifty-five ‘oocar with appro- 
priate context fn the text of the pupyrus tow in the British Mussam,? 
‘The absence of two out of the remaining throe results from their occur 
rence at the beginning und the end respectively of the treatise, which fact 
precludes the possibility of finding them in this version, where the fore 
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‘mer is kicking nnd the latter ie mutilated. One passage ouly of tho fifty- 
ight in question remains still undisavered in the papyrairolle just de 
cipbered, or rather the correeponding passaye there found presente serious 
discrepancies when coufronted with it. There are besides thirty-three 
other quotations which havo been more or Jess conjecturally. supposed. to 
belong to that work. Of these all but ten oovur on the newly-found papy- 
rus, and of the missing ten some probably have beeu wrongly connected 
with it, and others josibly ure from its anissing beginning or ita muti 
Inted end. Cunfirmatioo of the genuinences of the version written upon 
these papyrusrille, aud also further proof of the authenticity of the two 
Papyrnsfragiente at Berlin, is found in the appearance of the emtents 
of oth these fragments tspon the newly deciphered text. Tho approxi- 
imate date of the new text cat be known ta any one who ig competent to 
read tho accounts of a private estate in Egypt, dated month by month in 
the eleveuth year of Vespasian, which occapy what is technically called 
the reeto of the Britich Museum pupyrus. The text of Aristotle, written 
on the vere in four distinot hands, ngrece with these ncoounts in oortain 
aiinntely churcteristic points, such as remarkable forms of letters and 
ubbroviations, The date, then, is later than the olovanth year ot Vespa- 
sian, and ae early ax accounts belonging to that year ean aupposably have 
lost their importance, exy 15-100 a... Needed light is thrown upon the 
hitherto obscure nature of the legislation of Drakon, ani the position of 
Solon and Peisistratos with regard to the dovelopment of Athenian de- 
moeracy hecotnes more cleat. Detailed information on all these points 
will be gathered from the forthcoming publieation,” 

Reoent Excavations.—Two excavations have heen exrtied on hy the 
Archwological Society, duritig the past summer, within the walls of Athens; 
the first under the direetion oummanoudes in the centre of the ld eity 
near the Tower of the Winds, the second, under Mylonas, to the west ofthe 
Dipylon neat the church of Hagin Triads, below the monumentaf Diotysos, 

TL. Roman Howe and Stoa.—Between the Tower of the Winds and the 
Roman marketplace the Government had purchased, years azo, lange 
private house in order to exeavnte an ancient construction whose columns 
were still standing in thie house and its neighborhood, Already a lange 
portion of n remarkably well-preserved Roman house bas beon uncovered, 
which, from ite position, form, and the indications of tome inscriptions 
nt were found, must have formed a part of the Roman marketplace, 
‘There ie x apace paved with murble slabs aud surrounded by coluaned 
hhalle. ‘Theso hails have been found on tho east and south sides, ‘Tho 
‘majority of the marble Tonic columns are still standing ; only » few wre 
entirely wanting, To the outside of the hallsis uttached a row of ehambers 
Which appear to have been used ax shops. On the aonith some of these 
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chambers seom to have been destroyed in ancient times and replaced by 
wrecond columued hall, How far the market extended to tho weit nad 
north is not yot ascertained. Eight columos of the eastern andl thirteen of 
the southern hall have been found without reaching the end. Apparently, 
the market extendad to th west ay far a4 the ynto orected nt the expense 
of Julius Cosy and Augustus, and dedicated to Athena Archegetit. ‘Tho 
expectation thet the Towor of the Winds wae included in the Roman 
market has been disappointed ; it Hes outwile and une higher level. But 
it wan placed in direct commaniontion with the market by a thresxated. 
Propylaion which hay been found in good preservation, and on the axis 
of the gate of Athena Archegetis, Thie gate may be the main entrance 
to the markot. 5 

‘The better delimitation of tho site of the Roman market ix of tho grentext 
importance for the topography and history af Athens, ‘The old Greek 
market of Athens, which waa in the Agorn of the Peisistentidai, ay prob- 
ably at tho western foot of the hill of the Thescion, In the course of 
enturies, it was continually enlarged townrd the only sido whore such 
enlargement was posible. In the Hellenistic period, Attalos TI made a 
now square with x largo eclumned hall to the east of the old Agorn, 
Finally, in the time of Angustus, the great Roman market was erected 
with the gate of Athena Archogetis, Even later, Hadrian ervetod, a Tite 
Alo to thes. x, the large building, which was excavatad  fow years ago, 
‘ani closed tho series of the buildings and squares belonying to the market, 

Professor G. Aitobison writes, on Nov. 8, to the Builder (Nov. 22) in, 
regurd to these excavations in the Roman market, Ho dewribes the col- 
timo ae having Attis buses, the lower torus resting on th pavewent with 
cout n plinth and with shafts of Hymthian marble from 14 f. 10.10 th, 
‘high from the pavenient, including the bases, Beyond the prristylo is m 
space southwant, of 19 fL 6 in, nad then comer the chamber with three 
doorways and w pronior with two columns Plane nnd drawings aoeome 
pany Prof, Aitchison’. letter. 

Il. Near the Dipylon—The Archwilogical Society earrind un exexvar 
tions at rovurnt points in front of the main gate of tho ancient city, the 
Dipylon. Tho old fortitied walle nnd constructions already uncovered 
fhave been olenred, ani the tater walls on tho banks of the Eridanos have 
boon removed. ‘The arrangement of the constructions to regulate the 
onttlow of the Exidanos from the city have thus bocone visible, but the 
form of the riverbed ino longer ae clear. ‘Thon excavations were started 
between the Dipylon and the chureb of Hugin Trinda, and ata very great 
depth there were found walle of very different constructions nA wigs, ane 
‘ofa aye still unknown, nor will it be known until Ube entine square is exe 
‘envated. Further excavations are being carried on to the weat of the 
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chureh in the burial-square that bes already yielded so many: tombe: 
Mylonns is digging to the west of tho main street of tomb, and has 
found already of the rising ground n large number of ancient tombs 
Thoy ure neranged in terraces nnd belong to various periods, Some aro 
‘of quarried stones with mortar othery of irregular marble slabs, others 
of rvofingstiles; and they appear to belong for tho greater part to poor 
people, Among the discoveries twa inscriptions aro of topographic in= 
oreat, as they mention Artemia Soteira; one boing w decree, the other 
Hledication, ‘The temple of the godess was probably in this neighbor 
howl. Mylonas hs called attention to the fnet that Paussnins (1, 29, 2) 
mentions n sanotnnry of Artemis not far from the Dipylon on the roud to 
the Academy —dthen. Mitiheil, 1800, pp. 349-6, 

Tomos wean THe German insriTure.—Ln digging the founvations of the 
now houses which Dr. Schliemann was expecting to eroct % w. of the 
buildings of tho German Institute on the corner of the 58)s Hurenriploo 
‘and the bids Muuxordv, lange group of tombs have ents to light, They 
aro of difinrent kinds; some being constructed of largo tlat bricks, others 
‘of large marble alubs. Two fragmentary inscriptions were found. One 
af the graves contsined about twenty small fekythoi, one of which (28 
ent. high) had « painting, on » yellow ground, of « man in Oriental 
costtite riding on a camel: this representation reuemblee closely the mid 
dle figuro of the Milller-Wieseler vase (11, pl, 38, 447) except that it is 
trued to the let, A njured inscription tw the left of the ‘rider's 
head vers to read Keddie Mécer, Soveral other Zetythod iu thie tomb are 
painted with Agucwr: one of simtinr technique has a running woman a 
third has red figuees of « running youth us well usa running woman. At 
the mame tine x small grave was found in the rock, containing a heap ot 
termeotins and fekythoi, Some of these objocts wore very oarly: there 
wore threo archaic fomale vented figures with right hwnd on breast, with 
trees of white and red; two stiff standing female figures with hood, « 
ehiton, and holding » bird in lowered left hand and an uncortain object 
in their right. ‘Tho fifteen small ebytho’ aro not red: but black-ligured, 
Among other finds, tho most rmarkable are the remains of « boautifil 
redsfigured lutophoros. ‘Tho part presorved shows w monument painted 
white, aud, by ite side, a white horse upon a similarly colored Jow, plinth 
with « youth in « richly embroidered ebiton, while bobind hi stand other 
youths, In the rider we recognize the deceased and this takes this vase 
‘unique among red-figured futrophoroi,—Athen. Mittheil, 1890, yp, 347%. 

Sovtrrune—One of the rocently-fund sopitlehral monuments is ot 
nupaal interest, Tt belongs to the fourth century 1.0, ‘The wubject is 
in high relief aud consists of a girl walking to the right, raising her loft 
hand in adoration and holding » «mall vase in her lowered right hand, 
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‘ho rele’ meaqures 1,72 met, in height by 0.75 in Urendth. ‘There was 
alo n remarkable slender three-sided base on which fies w pomewrauate, 
Both monuients were found wpright in their original position an tbo site 
mentioned above, wear the Dipylou—Adhen, AMittheil, 1890, p. 845; 
Athencewn, Aug. 80. 

‘Stone SancoPHaat.—In digging the fonndationa of the new houses Dr, 
Schliomann fs building at Athens, near the Arukeion, four stone sar: 
<coplingi of late dato have been found, with renusiny of bonwe of the daoeased. 
Atheneum, Sept. 20. i 

Phe-Pemix.zan tngomierion.—Dr, Lolling-has pubtished in the new Grook 
periodical Athena nomeroue fragments of w most important pro-Periklenn 
Attic insoription on the nnclent moasure hekatompedon found in one of the 
lowest strata of the Akropolis—Athendeum, Nov. 22 

‘TWE PROTESTION OF BOULPTURES ON THE AxnoroLia—Wo quote sone mug 
{postions from w lettir written from Athens tothe Buililer (Nov. 22) by Pro- 
fomot G, Aitchison: A» regards the Akropolis, it fe to be regretted that 
youlptural fragments are left exposed ta the air, Some piyowr that have 
boon from their pasition protectott from tho weather have the earving 
aloioat perfect, unt some of the coffers have the most digtinet tence on 
thom of the patterns that were painted or gilt. ‘The Puwuthewate frieze 
tht still existe on tha wall of the opisthodomos of the Pwrthonan is expose 
to tho weather, tho eoffering having fallen, A temporary roof would not 
only protact the soalpture, hut also restore the original elfoet, aa it wna lit 
from reflooted fight from below. ‘The sumo remark» apply to the portion 
of tho temple of Athena Potiay, he doorway of whieh is exposed, Te also 
isto bo rogretted thnt w copy of the oulpturesam the temple of Nike Apterua 
ie not substituted for the real sculpture and the actual pieces placed tn 
the museum, As wo owe the re-ercction of this temple to the munificence 
of Dr. Selliemann, he Would hardly object to the preservation of the netuil 
sculpture. Tho rotates about a temporiry roof between the eolumine aud 
the walls of tho nuo# equally apply to the Temple of Theseus. No eare ta 
Destowed on the romaine of Jupiter Olympius. ‘Tho boys who play about 
those ruine amuse thomeelves with breaking off pieces of the fluting, as 
many of the fractures are quite new, ‘The volutes from the fallen eulurnns 
Ihave diappeared, and the sculpture of the expitala will acu be destroyed” 

Genenat Nores—M, Lambros writes: “An interesting epiigeaphio die: 
covery wns muile on October 6th at tho Dipylon—that oF un inseription 
cof forty-two lines, belonging to tho middle of the second century noc. Te 
i an houorary prephiona of the community of the Sotereastai in honor af 
‘one Diodotos, the sn of Sokrates, of the Attic Aphidnai, ‘The point in 
question is the holy preeinet of Artemis Soteira, tho position of which it 
inknows. It wns situated probably not far from the spot where the ine 
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scription was found. But it is to be noted that it wus not discovered im 
itn. M. Mylowas, the superintendent of the excavations at the Dipylon, 
promises to print this inscription in the next part of the Athens Ephemeris. 
‘These exenvations ure protty nigh their termination, ‘The question of the 
church of the Holy Trinity ie not yot settled. A sum of 5,000 draohnun 
thas bean utfered by the Archwological Society to pay the eost of replacing 
the church which is to be pulled down by another on w new site, ‘The Cone 
sistory, however, insists that the new church shall bo built before the old 
cone ix destroyed. To this the Counc of the Archwological Booiety is tit 
disposed to agree, Since the workmen have arrived from Veniew the Min= 
itor of Public Worship las formed « committee to decide on the method 
‘of repairing the mownies nt tho convent of Daphnl, Its dacided to take 
to pinoos the moxie Sgare of Christ in the eupola, ‘Thy new Direotor of 
tho National Collection of Coins has, in rearranging then, discovered many 
that wore suppowed to have been stolen. It seme likely that the lose one 
tailod by the theft will turn out to be inconsidernble, "The eolleetion of 
aise, is the National Library (over 1800 in number) will aoon be deposited 
in the Acadamy building, whore the cabinet of coins is lodged." —sAthe 
natu, Now. 1; Dec, 27. 

PROONAM OF THE GenMAN AnoHAOLOGICAL INevITUTE—At Athens, tha 
fortnightly moctings of tho Fnstitute will begin Deo. 10, and continue till 
Easter, During che same period, Dr; Dorpfeld will give his usual vn st 
doxonytrations on tho buildings and topography of Athens, alding Peis 
rajeus und Eleusin Herr Wolters (sscoud accretary) will bold prnotice 
‘lasses io tho examination of antiquities In the mireuns wt Atbons, Li 
April, av expedition through the Hélopontenos will be conducted anor 
thy parsoual supervision of Dr. Dirpfald, nud n further journey fir the 
exaniiuntion of the sites of Perguion, Troy, anil wine other places 4 be 
fixed! Inter —Builder, Oct. 2, 

| _ FRENCH SoHooL—M. ‘Tirkoritttas HloMontar, known foe his works on 
Delos, hin becn appointed succesor to M. Foucart ws Director of the 
Fronch School at Athens —Athenum, Jan, 8, 1801, 

M. Lrcatar, member of the French School at Athens, has bees recom 
mended to the Société Centrale ler Architetes fo the medal conferred ane 
rnmally by that yociety on the author of some wrcbwologieal work. ML. 
‘Leohat’stithes to it consist in his excavations ut Corfou aud hisatudieson tho 
archaie sculptures of the Athenian akropolis—Reewe eri 1490, 1, p. 489, 

ITALIAN SoHoo.—The Greek press snnounces that the Ttalian Govarn- 
ment hs reovived i rant of fand nese the military hospital in Athens foe 
tho purpose of building au archiologieal school.—Athenasim, Sept, 13, 

ITALIAN Vases 90L0 ae Gneex—Mr. Stillman writer from Rome: * It 
‘may not be out of place to warn the archeological public that » welle 
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known Greek dealer in untiquities is now buying vuses of Noli or any 
other fabrique of Magna Gracia, of which there are great quantities now 
in tho market here, coming from the excavations at Fulerii, Capua, ele 
and shipping them offto Athens, wherv they will be sold wx Attic. Cuneider- 
ing that the more fact of Attic provenance increases to double oF thrwefold 
th value of au astique vice, and that our market i¥ flooded with Nola 
wary, the delusion of purchusers at Athens is likely to be extensive, the 
more at very fow vases In good condition are found in Greece, nud those 
tmontly rigidly watched by the Greek archeological police, A good judge 
woold barily iistake Nola vase for ove of Attic execution, bat the 
majority of buyers youll tuily be deceived, finding the former in Atlens.”” 
Athenaeum, Oot. 25, 

DAPHNION.—Monoanarw on THE Monasrery.—A. monograph on the 
ancient monustery of Daphai has recently been pablished by M: Lam 
bakes, entitled Xpurruvend “Apyuco\oyia ris Mévys Aagmiow (Athens: 
Papagoongion) In this the history of the structure fs traced from the 
thirteenth contury, when the first authentic records of its existence occur, 
to the prosont day; and the author:narrates in some detail tho disasters to 
which it hae revently been exposed from shocks of earthgiinkes and from 
vandalism, ‘The most important portion of the book is that which relates 
to tho church, aud expecially to its mosaics. ‘These aro elaborately de- 
sctilied aid Mustrated by woodeuts,and the architecture and decorations 
are compared with those that are found In various other Christian build- 
ings, ‘There is also a carefully drawn plan off the church. The expanses 
involved in thy publieution of the monograph. wore guaranteed by the 
Manyuis of Bute—Adhowewn, Oct 

RESTORATION OF THE CHURON AND Mosaics —M. Lambros writes from 
thous; *'The works at the monnstery of Daphui are making progress 
singe the rrival of Salvinti's wirkinen. ‘Tho mosaics of the cupola have 
boca, removed with great care, after they had been properly drawn: and 
numbered. The cupols is nov to be repaired, nil thereafter the mostioe 
will be restorod to their original position, AM! that is missing will be 
opined by painting.”—Adwnaum, Dee, 27, 

DELOS.—The Eantizer Exoavarions—In viow of the Ick of approvin- 
tion which bie efirte have met, M. Lohtgue, who mude iu 1873 tho frst 
exeavatious at Delos, writes to tho Revie archéologiyun, (Sept-Oct, 1800, 
173) to set matters in their proper light. He weut to Delos for the 
purpose of studying the oreular cave on the summit of the Kynthie, and 
‘was ablé to provoit to haye boon an orncle of adyton of Apollon. Having 
only: 2,000 francs, he was able, beside this, to excavate only the temple of 
Zeus Kynthios, near the grotto, On his return, he not otily published a 
book on Delos, in which the sites of tha various ruins were indicated, but 
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worked finrd to excite un interest in the continuation of the work, He 
gave to the Franch School at Athens 1,400 franes, by means of which it 
became possible for M. Homolle to atart the excavations which wore s0 
succeesfilly conducted by the members uf the French School. 

InvENTOMeS OF THE TempLes—M. Homolle has reproduced, tranzeribed, 
and commented, in the Bulletin de corresp, hellénique (vol. xtv), ane of 
the longest Greek iuseriptinns knowi—the accounts and inventories of the 
tumples of Delos in the year 279 nc ‘Tho author shows marvellous 
ability in his commentary which teems with valuable information on 
questions of Greck public and private life which are illustrated. by: this 
inscription, Details are given in our summary of the Bulletin, 

THE InaomPTION OW THE STATUE OF AnoHERMOS.—C. Robert wives # res: 
toration of the inscription on the base of the statue of Archermos which 
Reinuch considers preferable to those of Lolling and Six, Ie yuaide: 
Musruidy 765 dyahus xadot, elnjunidvor lod |"Npxipqure aoipiynr, doyiche 
Bega draroa | nf xlp, Maver raxptuor Gerrw Nerden. According to thig 
interpretation the statuo was carved by Archermos aud given by: Mike 
Kinddes—Revue arch, 1890, 11, p, 247. 

KORINTHOS.(noat),—Prenistome Tumul.—P. Keatromencs (Dr. 
Sollioniann’s brother-in-law) hus discovered on the Isthmus af Corinth 
two prehistoric tumiidi, which he believes to bo identical with the tombs of 
Sieyphos und of Nelous, father of Nestor, of which Pansanins spoaks in 
his déseription of the territory of Corinth —Athencewn, Oet. 25, 

LYKOSOURA—The heavy: fragments of the statues of tho grunt group 
by Damophon found last year ut thn temple of Dospoins are still obliged 
to wait on the slopes of Mount Lykaon till road ean be made to hring 
them down. Tho heads. are now tomporarily mounted in the National 
Musguin at Attions. A complete restoration of the group will handly. be 
posible, 

‘Tho excavations liavo brought to Tight the whole plan of the temple, 
with many architectonic fragmenta, slabs of warble pavement, rooting-ilos, 
ede. At the distunco of a few metres from the south fagade were discovered 
the founstations of the portico desoribeal by Pausauiat—Athen,, Deo. 6,.20- 

MANTINEIA.—Reront on THe Excavations —M. Puugires ing. 
in the Zit de corr, hellén., t. xt¥, his official report on the excavations oar- 
ried on by the French School at Mantinein in 1897 and 1885, accompanied 
by plan of the ancient city, the theatre, nnd the agora: An abstract of 
this important Report will be found in our summary of the Bulletin, 

MEGALOPOLIS.—Excavations ReNeweo.—'Tho excavations of the 
British School at Megalopolis, which ted last epring to the discovery of the 
‘Very fimportant remains of the etaye-buildings roferred to in the Athenewm 
of August 2, have now been resumed. ‘The Greek Government is resolved 
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that the whole theatre shall be cleared and kept, like that of Epidaures, ns 
fy attraction to the student and tho tourist, It is trag that the upper rows 
of xcats are probably entirely destroyed, and that this theates cannot, even 
when perfect, have shown that wonderful symmetry and eauty of propor- 
tion which distinguish tho design of Polykleitor nt Epidauras, But thia 
vill in a great degree be compensated for by the unique interest of the 
stngo at Megalopolis, with ite broad flight of stops down to the orchestra 
along the whole frant. ‘The conditions of the excavation have now eon 
autisfaotorily arranged, and. tho complotion of the work it has beguo. has 
bout dfivitely mdoriaken by the British School, 

Pending thie arrangement, it was resolved to continue the exploratory 
excavation of the Agora, pon the opposite bank of the river. They wero 
able 1o follow out the plan of lange ston which geome to bound the Agora 
‘on the north—the position, ncconing to Pausanias, of tho Ston Philippelos 
for n distanco of nbovt 600A: and another building to the southenst 
some aloo to be wton, LF these oan only bo identified with the buildings 
‘mentioned by Pausnning, there will soon be no difficulty in traci the whole 
plan of tho Agora ns ho describes it-—E. A. Gannxit, in Athen, Deo. 6, 

MYKENAI—ExcAVATIONH ON THE AxnoPoLia—The excavations of the 
Greek Arctuwologioal Society on the akropolis at Mykonai hiave beet re: 
warded by the discovery, eur tho wall within the oncleaure, of nome 
sixty difforontobjeots of antiquity, amousgat which nre seven bronve aor, 
oven knives, four hateleta,» tzor, « round niietor, an earring, ad wome 
gold omamente, ‘The »ivonis vary in type frum the others found in the 
ptehistorio tombe of Mykenni but ure like otbor bronze and iron swords 
founid {n somewhat liter tonibw of Attia anil Latkonika.— Berl phil, Wook, 
1890, No, 46; Atheneum, Oct, 14, 

PEIRAIEUS.—Ineomrrions—In tho court of w house nour the railway 
ridge ts tho fragment of'a memorial column baile into tho wall, brit 
& foneline inncription: Ayidoyss we érdevoore| MAopiry earddnre| Opie 
Upowlonrpros zob| rows Myrpdties. ‘The words were cut at wn early date 
with n harp tool, and each line of vorye iseeparated from the joxt by an en. 
ravi line, there boing alg lino to end and to conclude the inscription, 

‘To the north of Peiraious, and by the road Tending to the Phaleron, 
Tuas boxo found the upper part of another temorial column, upon which 
is w busraiet, of which one enn seo tho head of a woran turned toward 
the left: above is the Inscription: 'Exieryexs ‘Epyolydpov| MuApoia, En 
the court of a house by the wost slope of the Mouuichian hill iva baselene 
funoral urn of white stone 51 om, high. On it is represented n bearded 
‘man, sitting on a seat with a back and a footstool, Holding out hia hand 
{o another man atuniling beforu him. From the reoees hatween the two 
Appears «woman. The acoompanying inscription i S”\sNhos Hyqceapia 
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THs. The name Acidosis wot to be fuond in Pape's lexicon, though 
‘POAios is given, a» that of aa ancient writer of Athenian comody— 
Athenconm, Sept. 13. 

RHAMNOUS— Discovery oF SouLpruncs In THE TEMPLES OF NEMESIS 
ANO Twemis.—The ruins of the ancient Khamnous lie at a distance of 
about nine niles to the northeast of Marathon. Since the Middle Ages 
it has been known under the name of Ovrio Kastro, and an the spot stands 
‘8 ancient fort overlooking the sea. ‘The site of the Deme of the sume 
tiaine, to Which the orator Antipbon belonged, sppeare to be somewhat 
further off Near the castle, on a low projecting hill, lie the ruius of two 
temples; sight columns of the larger of these are still standing, OF late 
the opinion hae provailed that the two temples were dedicated to one and 
the same deity, Nemesis. The older and amaller (10.70 inet. long by 6.40 
wide) was burnt by the Persiaus during the invasion of Xerzes, and it 
‘was replaced by a larger building (22.90 ms. long by 11.90 wide), and: in 
it wns ercoted a statue of the guldes by Pheidias or his pupil Acorakritoe, 
According to Pausanins, the statue was hewn out of @ block of marble 
that the Persians brought with them from Pars to Marathon in orler to 
erect a trophy of the victory they made sure of earning. But tho Jater 
temple, us the absence of fluting on the columns seems to indicate, wae 
ever completed. Leake says in hie work on the Attic Deimos that in the 
twins of the smaller temple was found a fragmout of a headless aud arm. 
eae statue of lite sine, the clowefitting drapery of which was iu the style 
Of the Aginetan school. He considered it to be w portion of w alatue of 
‘Themis, to whom the temple was af that tine supposed to, be dedicated: 
A statue isnow, hosays, in the British Museum. Besides, Col. Leake men. 
tions as existing in the larger tomple fragments ofa colosal statue, which, 
Sccording to Hesychios and Zenobiow, was a statue of Nemesis. “Hu re. 
marks that they are not of Paria marble us Pausanise reported, Ho 
‘alto mentions various fragments and Ggures in high relief, which ho sup- 
poses belonged to the base of the colossal image. 

‘The Athenian Society of Archwology has been making excavations at 
Rhumnous under the superintendence of the Inspector of Antiquities, M 
Stain, The main object has been to clear the precincts of the temples, 
‘cpecially of the later one. In doing 0 number of interesting frog. 
‘ments of seulpture have been fourd, among them a horse uf stoti, three 
female heads, and oow male head. Two statues in the form of Herma, 
and of & later period, have come to Tight, and the pedestal uf one bears 
‘au inscription. All of these objects have been transported ta tho Central 
Museum st Athens, As yet, to judge by the brief list published, no part 
of the statue of Nemesis tas been found. How are the fragments that 
hhave come to light to be explained? Pausaniae describes the figures of 
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the bathrom of the statue of Nemesis, According to one myth, Helen 
was the daughter of Nemesis, but Leda sncklod her, nnd Pheidias repre- 
sented Leda taking Helen to Nemesis, Tyndarcos was depioted standing: 
by with his oon, and horseman named Hippeas wae present with, his 
stood, These figures Pausanias says were él ng Ailoy rot dyi\waros 
doryarniva, but whether in relief ha does not say. Were the figures by 
jonse exception in the round? I the stone horee posibly the hone af 
‘Hippeus; and do the leads belong to the personages mentioned by Pau 
saniaet’ LC they wore, we have recovered portions of the work of the 
‘great master or lds school. 

This inteoiled to excavate the mera way leading from tho temple to 
tha es, whioh owas udorned on either side with bnroicts and. statues; of 
which many remaina ure still iy situ, so that the work af exeavation prom 
ives to bo of high interest, For the moment the exenvations are stopped, 










‘The main real of the excavutionn is, that wo 
two tomplor of Nemesis, an old ad a 
Sinino of Theniis in the smaller temple nppears to Have settled the point 





the old opision, adopted by Leako, that the smaller temple was dediented 
to Themis, hui) boon abaniloned, and the theory I have mentioned sbove 
adopted ; but the discovery of the statue of ‘Themis proves that sha wna 
worshipped in the smaller tewple, Only one point of impartance remuina 
to be decided, whether Themis was the sole divinity of the temple, or 
whéthor eho and Nemesis were worshipped together, and she wus» goddess 
criimacs. This bas been settled, at any rate for Inter times, by the insorip- 
tions to be montionod below. ‘The statue of Themis is one of the loveliest 
a the Central Muscum. It is 2.30 mot. high, ‘Tho inspirutiou of 
Attic art characterizes the beautifully draped limbs of the figure. With 
the exception of the hands, which are lacking, the work is in a fine stato 
fof preservation, ‘Tho pedéatal on which it stood .namos, ma the atist, a 
hitherto wokuown CHaimesravoa, the sin of Charedemos of Rhamnos, 
From thy mme inseription we learn that the stato war dedinated by a 
citizen of Rhamnous, Megakles the son of Mogakles, in celebration of « 
vietory he had won ne gyminsiarch of contests of mea and boys and as 
chornges in the theatre, ‘The inscription runs: Meyaadfe MeyieAdors 
“Papvovows dviOqne pid eredarublels td vie Snyoriy dixailorirys Frece 
ai lepeitg KadNloror viaijorus aiht wal divipitas yoprariapyin «ak ampaybore 
opr |Xayplorparos Xapeijow Powworinw exénre. It ie to be remarked 
that on the plinth, beneath the work feplas of the second line, the words 
cal Caboorprys Nepdrea lepelas have heen added subsequuntly. ‘The 
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second statue found represents the priostes Aristonoé, and itetyle ne well 
‘the churacters of ite inscription assign it to the timo of Alexander. ‘The 
inscription on the statue of Ariston0g i as follows: @éjubc mat Neudowe 
‘Tepoaiijn ‘Isporow ‘Paywotowos dvitnxe ry pryrépa "Apurzorsgy Nucoxpdrou 
‘Paprowriow dpuay Nepéoees. 

Besides the two statues montioned above, a thind has beew found belong- 
{ng to the smaller temple. ‘The lettering of the inscription and the artistic 
charnoter of the statue indiento the fifth century. It is dedicated ty “the 
goddess," but it ie not stato which. ‘The statue representa a young man 
With hie breast bare. Tt is portrait of ordinary and yet beautiful work- 
‘anship. Tt is shoot one metre high. ‘That of Aristonoé ie much langer, 
but not partioolarly beautiful. In the right hand, which was found broken 
‘all nn patera. 

‘The posdestals of ull three statues were sliscovered jn eifw in the southe 
‘west comer of tie smaller temple. That the temple existed down to Roman 
times is proved by the discovery af thirteen isuperial eotas. Besides, in 
the same grave before the pedestals wore discovered thirty clay lnunps. 

Not leew interesting are the fragments, found in the ruins of the 
temple, of the image of Nemesis, which was of Parian marble. Of the 
‘image itself only the shonlder remains, The figures belong to the pedes- 
tal. ‘They are now on view at the Central Museum and are in high relief, 
+0 that therv enn be no doubt that they belong to the baliron. ‘They are 
small and of very sbort stature: they remind one of beautifil terrncotta 
figurines. ‘The most important are the two female heads, the mule bead, 
male torso and two female tors, and the head of the horse.-—Se, Lant- 
R08, in Atheneum, Oct. 25, 

Mr. E. A. Ganpxre says of the sealptures, in the Atheneum of Dee. 8: 
‘The two fomalo statues from Ehamnous have now bees mounted upon 
thir bases and exhibited in the vestibule of tho National Museurm at 
Athens. The fourth-contury statue is a typical specimen of the inferior 
fand wore mechanical style of ite period. The modelling is bard, nnd the 
forms of the body expocially are lacking in grace and delicacy; but at 
the same time it poaseasce a certain simplicity and dignity of style which 
‘one could not nasign to 2 later period, even if the inscription did not place 
itz ngo beyoud a doubt. ‘The other statue is an ordinary specimen of Hel- 
lenistic work; but there is a grace about the proportions and the draping 
of tho himatiou, which envelopes the whale body, that may to many he 
more attractive than the severer character of ite companion.” 

Dr. Wourzns comments upon these sculptures in the Athenische Mit- 
Aeitungen, 1890, pp. 349-50 Tho reliefs bo attributes with certainty to 
tho base of the atatue of Nemesis by Agorakritos and also identities the 
horse's head with the horse of ‘Iereis. The composition is formed of 
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a row off wellaepatated figutes, moving slowly forward ; in-style it ie be- 
fore everything comparable to the frieze of the Parthonon, but the style 
‘of Agorakritoe nppears to be already slightly mare divatoped. ‘The mn- 
tronly statue of Themis by Chairestrntos has traces of color on its hima- 
tion! the putters being the comman tooth-ornament, ‘The inscription 
hows that the work cannot be dated before 200 1, c. ‘The second statu, 
that of Aristonod, was dedicated by her son Horokes, ‘The third statue, 
of tho youth, with himation wrapped around the lower part of his body 
snd with right mm raised, wos dedicated by Lysikleides, and tnust belong 
to the cla of tho fifth emtury nc Among the few archaie remains ie a 
seated formule figure 45 cout. high, related to the similar Bgures found om 
the Akropotis: the head and arms are wnnting- Of a very beantifully 
executed group only the lower part remaine; other pieces ary several 
erm, a small figure 42 cont. high of sovere stylo,-and a fragment af 
reliuf srith neveral figures including a nude youth with high basket-like 
head gear. 

SPARTA (near) —TeupLe oF We AmvaLAian APOLLON —The “Eeymapit 

ij describes somo exeavations undertaken by the Grock Arch- 

ologioal Society under Tsountay’ direction on the bill of sya mypuax 
howe to tho south of Sparta. Among the discoveries are about 16 frag: 
ments of (erracotta slabe which bear tore or lew letters of the inacrip- 
tion "AnfXAunes tv 'ApowAnian, This isthe confirruntion of Leako's-con-* 
jeoture that berw wns the site of the sanctuary of the Amyklaian Apollon, 
‘On the west side and pustly also on the south side of the hill there renains 
the surrounding wall built in isodoraie fuehion with lnrge blocks, Ty the 
middle of the spate enclosed, was found’ w foundation built of ansall stones 
for s construction of pemicircular shape with a diameter of $1.80 met, 
which probably stood under the famous throne of Apollon. No other 
architectural renaine wern fond, and only a fow iuecriptiins, two of which 
Telonged to the Roman period ; also but little weulpture, but quite n mum 
ber of fragments of bronm and earthen yotiveofferings. Among the 
bronze objects were fone statuettes (three of thom male, the othur a nude 
female figure), nd more than twenty representations of animals and other 
objects similar to the early votive-otferings found ut Olympia. Among 
the terracotta objects are muny that resemble the female Mykeunian fig- 
tures, and many fragmonte of vases of the Mykenaian and geowettie styles, 
may of the Roman period, and hardly any between the two extremes — 
‘Athen. Miitheil, 1800, p. 850; Berl. phit. Work. 1890, No. 48.” 

CTANAGRA—New Muscum.—The Archwologioal Society of Athens has 
determined to estabtish « local museum at Tanagra, in Boiotia, whence 
come the well-known figurines. ‘The museum is intended to house the great 
antmber of inscriptions found of Inte years, which are of much import- 
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ance for Boiotian onomatology. Of the terracottas the best and most im- 
portant that Wwlong to the society are nt Athens in its Antiquorion at the 
Polytechnic, in the room next to the relies from Mykenai—Athen., Oct. 1. 
VAPHIO—THE USE OF MORTAR IN THE PREXIFTORO ToMB—In cone 
quence of mention of the tise of snortar in this tomb made in the Jour 
nail of Hellenio Stuties, Mr. Stillman secured, from ‘Tsountas, who exea- 
vated it, a coutmdietion, there having: been only traces of a lining cement, 
Professor Gardner, who was responsible for the assertion on the ground of 
ths word dofeoros used in Teountas! report, accepts the correction. Mr. 
Scitlman takes occasion to deny the use off mortar in early Roman con- 
structions such a# the: Tuilianum, in opposition to Professur Middleton, 
‘and reiterates his well-known theory, that the Greeks never used at any 
time mortar or burnt bricks, and that mortar was an invention of the 
Romans —Athenaowm, Sept. 18, 20, 


KRETE. 


At Gortyna,in Krete, pensants have accidentally turned up fresh frag- 
‘ments of urchaio inscriptions, similar to those found when excavations were 
conducted by Dr. Halbherr, the agont of the Ttnlian Goverment. It is 
evident that this site, whore’ tomple of Apollo was found and the Gumous 
legal inscription, is not yet exhausted, avd it wore much to be desired in 
the intorests of sclonco that cithor Tualy or the Grosk Syllogos of Kandin 
should resume researches on the spat—Athenwumn, Nov. 15, 


ITALY. 
PREHISTORIC AND CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES, 


RELATIONS OF THE ETnUSOAN ano LATIN ALeMASETS—AC n recent mieet- 
‘ug of the Académie des Inscriptions, M. Buéat, road « paper ow the rela- 
tions of the Etruscan and Latin alphabets. His theory i, that the Fkrus- 
can is only the Greek alphubet diminished by certain number of letters 
reprerenting sounds forvign to Etruscan phonuties, ‘This alphubet was 
adopted by the Latins and by other nations of Luly, Oscans, Umbrians, 
ete. Later, the Latins folt thy lacunae in an plphabet that was not made 
fore thom, and wought to remedy this by taking back from the Greek alpha- 
bot the fetturs they needed. But the suture is still visible. 

In opposition to this, M. Bosseren pointed out that the Latin alpha 
bet differs from the Etruscan not sitoply by the adilltion of a fow letters 
taken from thé Grocks: it ix lacking in four of the Etrusean letters und 
has one of ditforent form. Coulil the influcnos of the Greek grammarians 
Ihave been strong enough to cause the Latine to abandon these fir letters? 
‘The opinion of MM. Kirchhuff and Mommwen, who attach the Latin 
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Alphabet directly to thet of the Grovks of Cumse and Naples, remains 
‘vie of gruntar probability —Rerue er, 180,41, p, 184; eudemy, Oct. 

SANTONIO (di Montevegtio)—At this town, 90 kilom, west of Bo- 
ogna, some vightown Exrusean tombs have been carelessly oponed nud 
their contents rifled. Thore were fund numerous vases, espocially aly: 
hoi, oinochoot nud kyliker, aud also many bronee vases 00 baully extracted 
‘a t0 be quite fragmentary, though thelr original inportatice iy vagy evi- 
dont, ‘This it not the fret tine thut Etruscan tombs ave beeu foutd at 
8. Antonia —Not dh Seavi, 1800, pp. 200-8. 

GREAT ST. BERNARD —Temeut oF Jove —The Htalinn ministry, wish 
ing to satiefy tho wishes of many Ttalinn wd foreign archwoulogiat, haw 
undortuken now exeayations at the Plan de Jupiter, where the famous 
eauotuary waa erected snd whore soveral discoveries lind lately heon mnie, 
Tr muny hore be briaily stated, while mwaiting full detail, thot the resarches 
have beon expecially fruitinl for auelent topography. ‘The pla of tho 
temple haa been anade out froin the foundations excavated ji the rook 
which are now entirely laid bare Bronaee and coins onnue to Hight, mostly 
Gallic, a8 well ns some that wore Greek unterior to tho third aant. 1 O— 
Not d. Senet, 1490, p. 273, 

BOLOGNA =FELSINA.—IraLio Tomea.—With tho walls of the anvenal 
‘ute Porta Castigtinno an Ttalic necropotia waa discavored in Docatnbor, 
1888, but tho objocts ound wore dispersal or destroyed. ‘The wark hav. 
ing lately beon recommenced, som twenty tombe wore opened and thele 
contenta preservil and restored, ut appear not to havo prownted nay 
Aapecial intrest, Fifty metres to the north two others wore opetiud, one 
of which was quite archaie judging from the beouze bit nnd tho lunar tasor, 

‘Tho discovery of Italie tombe nt different tinies within and near Holo. 
00 hod alroady established the existence of auch wectopoll nt three uf the 
four cardinal pointe of the city, (1) The necropolis whieh appear fn 
1857 in Vin Magsioro, whore beginning wa foutd iy 1886 ih the Piaxzn 
dolla Morcansis. (2) Tho westart nocropolis starting wt the Banaoet- 
Caprara field neries the Ravono tofrunt, nnd extending thrve, hundred 
metres along half of the Arioaldl property. (2) ‘The southern nocrapolie 
within th6 arsenal walla, whios exiaterion wan discovered in 1874. "There 
til remained uudiscoversd the fourth or northern necropolis, Lu 1888, 
‘on the comer of Via Indipondenza and Via Falegniami, somo Etalio tombe 
‘wore found abovo which were Roman tombs whose dates vary fron the 
second to the fourth century ofthe etopire, Thief tbo tburth necropalla-— 
Buiz10, in Not. Soavi, 1800, pp. 2240, 

rauio Toes oursine PorTa 5. tsaa—Throe moro tombs in this sneroe 
polis were opened. in May: the objects of terracotta and bronze found fw 
them were fragmentary. Tn'x woman's tomb the finding of m plate be- 
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longing ton belt confirn the tse of this ornament by women. ‘The sual 
supply was found of jibuag, osuaries, small rade vases with liner deco 
ration, pnalstaubs, horse-bits, bronse «wurds, cise, sivall articles of ap 
parel and domestic use. 

In August, Signor Gugliclni again took up the excavations on his 
property (Jovuxat, vt, 873) and openod nine Italic tonibe of which « 
fow ware for cremation but the majority for inhumation. A peculiarity 
of tho latter class in that the bodies sre not orieuted ae usual but ate faced 
indifferently east or wost,and that the ditches where they aro placed were 
dog in tong parallel lines to contain several bodies placed ots distance of 
about two mictres, Tho usual variety of omnaries, fluloe aud other ortin- 
‘unis, vases with goonetric and other decoration, and implemente were 
found —Not.d, Seavi, 1890, pp. 135-8, 274-7. 

ETRUSOAN Toms In THE GianoiNO ManoneniTa—The excavations in 
the Htruscau. necropolis of the Giardino Margherita, wiypended for over 
year, have hou resumed. One of the first abjeets found, among remains 
showing how thuroughly the tombe had boon devustated, wre a fine Hon, 
eave out of a block of petra arenaria, in fair preservation. Lt rests upon 
its hind-legs and atrotches out it fore-logs1 ite style la purely decorative, 
rund (¢ doubtles: surmounted. tomb tike th other, but headless, Mon from 
the Do Laven Etruscan necropolis, In 1875, 0 fion-foot was found, It 
‘would thas appear that lions wore quite frequontly used for the decoration 
of tho Eteusoan towbe of Bologna. ‘the tomb on which this Hon rested 
‘nit boen complotely deepoited. ‘Three wmall tombe wore found in thin 
neighborhood with sone vivo, lanoosheads, and fragmonts of a reds6gared 
hat, At dlatanoo of some nixty metres was opuned a tomb built of blacks 
of travortino, in which was a Inrge sandatone etale carved on both fees 
‘and long the eyes, and in this respect it reminds of the other stele found 
by Goranding wight youes ago in tho Arnuildi proporty, The fgurve of 
the roliefé prownt considerable variety, wal are token for the swost part 
from Groat mythology. From ite novelty and exceptioun! importance 
thie stele averite enrefil study. Ou the front ina dolphin, above in the 
contre 1 mina with draped Head and body ina biga drawn by two winged 
horses; below i a nude fying genius. The oppasite aide is occupied en- 
tirely by a femule figure. On the ealges are six sompartnients, three on 
each side, with theoe nscending and thrve descending figures. ‘Thoy repre 
sent (1) Skylin; (2) Kirke} (3) a winged genius holding say, hammer 
ani choypor; (4) Kanako(?); (5) » komma with » (lotus?) ower; (6) 
 Neruid, From those subjects we may deduce the interesting fact, that 
‘Hollonisus exercised ita insluence not only on the art of central and maritime 
Etruria but on that of Etruria Ciroumpadana, ‘This ia of grest intentst for 
‘an exnet understanding of the rolutions between the two Etruriss, ‘There 
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‘are many other facta boside this 10 show that Profissor Helbig: tx entirely 
‘mistaken in amerting that the art of the two populations fallowesl entirely 
differont directions, 

Three further tombe were opened near the preceding, but all had been 
despoiled, and as this appeared to be the condition of all the tombs the 
‘exenvation was bmught to a elose.—Not. d. Sous, 1800, pp. 185-42. 

‘A Roman flouse—Between Vin Gombruti and Via Tmperiale (at a 
depth of 2.50 met.) some remains of a large Roman house huve come to 
light. At least five ehanlers have thus far been made out, ono of them 
with w momie pavement, Another of the room apparmtly had 2 sue 
pended pavement of the kind used in the warm roome of the bathe. 
Further information regacting tho form und decoration of this house will 
doubtless be obtained by tho excavations that will be undertaken this 
‘winter —Not d. Soavi, 1890, pp. 204-1, 

(CORNETO=TARQUINI|.—Discoverr oF Tomas with Paintinas—Pro- 
fersor Helbig roports i the Not. d. Soavi (1890, pp. 148-50) the latest 
discoveries of tombs at Comet ‘Exeuvations were continued from Feb, 
24 to April 7 on the esplanade of Montoroeai var the painted torbe Now. 
19, 20. ‘Tombs of various periods and styles af construction were found, 
mingled and urually placad quite close together. These were: w chambers 
tomb with a ceiling a achicna, n typh which is 2a early as the aizth century 
2% cj six chumber-tomba on whose celling the main beam is shown in re 
lief, « typo which predominated in the th century 24 ¢.; five hole-tomba 
belonging to the same century; finally, three chamber-tornbe with flat coll. 
Ing, type which commenced in the Hird century. AN] these tombe were 
found iu a most unaatinfuetory state of preservation : nearly all had boon 
sackeel at various periods, and 40 to apeak emptiod; and the ceiling of tho 
cchamber-tombe hind tually fallen in, 

Four af the tombe are deseribed as being the best preeeeved, 1A 
chambertamb 00, met. from torh No. 20 and 10 1, from the erva-rond, 
‘Thi chamber messures 4.50 4 hy 2.70 m,, and the main beau shows in 
the calling. On each of the two henehes wns. skeleton: that on the right 
had an Attic ed-Sgared kruter, a bronze mirror, and an nlabneter Lelython, 
‘The rater ie one ofthe finest painted vases evor found in this necropolis: 
the style is soveru and uccurate; on one vide ie Eucopa taking hold of the 
bull hy the horn; she and her companion have the ehiton, mantle, low 
Mephaot sort bracelets, ‘The mirrors of the usual HiUbeutiey type By 
the lefe-tiand body was mn Atsio-cup,two eornelian rarabe with gon intage 
How of archaic character, and two gold cjrclets. On the walls were hung. 
four Attic eups and a small ofa. Ono of the cups had x decoration of ste 
hbo. two on the inside und four on the exterior, in & atyle belonging 
to about 400 n.¢, 2-8—In two loletambs (found hetmexn the pinta 
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tombs Nos. 19,20) were Attic amphorse with black Syures. On the fit 
fs 4 Diouysing scene poorly executed ; on the second, which ie in a mare 
accurate und sevare style, is. a scene from the hirth of Athena; Zeus, be- 
ing in the midst of the prewonitory paing, is surrounded by the other gods. 
4.—A chumber-tomb was discovered March 14, which, though sacked, re- 
tained some interesting objects. Such were: an alabaster Zokytlos,an Attic 
orcio; gold and enamel pieces from one or two necklaces, each golil pou 
dant boing formed of four rosettes delicately worked, while the enamels 
are either red or black with white streaks in imitation of onyx. There 
were also two silver ornaments covered with wold plutes, both in the shape 
of 1 couchant winged hore: they appear to have been sewed as decora- 
tions to the garment uf the decensed, Other femule decorations were fouind 
{in the shape of'a pearl ring, a cornelian scarab, & gold earring, ete. 

ESTE—Funtuen travio rinos.—A further instalment of discoveries ot 
Italie objects on the Barutela property is notioed in the Not. d, Seari, 1800, 
pp. 199-209. For entlier exenvations reference should be made to this 
JouRsAt, vol. r¥, pp.200-11.. ‘The present finds were made betwoon Oct, 
1889 and March 1890. Thoy include bronze statuettes of a warrior, of a 
ude and a robed man, and of « partly-deaped woman; several votive 
nails with inscriptions, single lettere and guometzic decoration; needles; 
small whield; three cave with Janus bifrons, eta 

GERAGE=LOKAO! EPIZEPHYAIOL—THe lonio TemPLe—A full report 
‘on the discovery: of the Lonie temple ie given by Orsi in the Notisie deglt 
Soavi for August (pp. 248-62), It is so much more completo than the 
notices which were used for the previous roporta iu the Jovmsax (¥, 497, 
‘vr, 222-4) chat an analysis of it will bo given hore in view of the great 
Importance of the onnment. ‘The monograph of the temple will be pub- 
lished, lator, in tho Monwanenti of tho Accademia det Liner, 

As early as 1879, Frangois Lenormant had called the attention of the. 
Italian ministry (Dir. Gen, delle Ant, ¢ Belle Arti) to the fuct that the plat- 
frm of Inge Hellenic building at Lokroi was being desvolished : but 
othing resulted from his notice. Tt wns only iv the sunnier of 1880 that 
Profesor Petersen, secretary of the German Institute, rediscovered these 
‘ins, and, recognizing their importance we being those of an Toni templo, 
induced the Direction of Antiquities to undertake exeavations, which were 
earried on from exrly-November 1889 to mid-January 1890 under Signor 
Ore, The tomple wae at the x, x. edge of the city, only a few feet from 
the northern fortified wall, ut x half kilometre from the ses, which it fisoed. 

New tewpre—The western part of the etercobate remains (Uhat is, the 
kropidoma, lest tho upper step) along a longth of 19.04 met; also a part 
of the northern stereobate with its foundation, monsuring 16.37 m.; also 
28,05 m, of the southern storeobate, All the rust hus boon destroyed dur 
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ing the Inst fow youry in order to use the material, ‘The building was 
cousteueted Of blocks of ealcareous tufh of very fine and milky rain, easy 
{to work with aecuraey, and finished on the pot ws shown by the quantity 
cof refuse chips. Some of tho blocks are immense, the hurgest measuring 
295 + 1.15 % 0.50 met; their mean length je 1.0 m, The coneetinng 
surfices wern 40 carefully fitted ax to make the infiltration of water quite 
impositlo, und the cousequent wolidity was often incrensed by joining thic 
stones with iron clamps in th form of n double T or +4, placed in dewp 
soldered ede: these clamps aro usually 28 cent, long by 5 gont. wide. 
‘Technically speaking, the templo represeute the greatest progress and 
‘moat varied resowros of Greck architecture, A novelty is the uso of 
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sproat beds of clay: at the bottom of all tho ditches where tha foundations 
wore to be laid; these bed of puro und toancious clay, vnrylng in thioke 
ness from 8 to 15 cunt, wore found in wll the parte of the building, and 
wore often of the sroutert wo in detormining the missing giarts fue the 
stone blocks when removed had left their impressione buhind, ‘Thay also 
showed that the depth ta which the foundations wero sunk varied widely, 
according to the weight to be sustained, 

‘Siylobate.—The stylobate was w pundlerous construction in five courses 
of blocks which decreas in size fom above downward, the lower two 
‘corse, which forined tho foundation proper, being ough, the upp thes 
courses, which firmed the step, being worked with care. ‘The measure. 
ents are: Width of foundation-walle 2.40-2.50 m,; height of lower stop 
824 cent, of middle step 35) vent., of uppar step 39 cent. 
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Preron—Of the ploron, or prusnge between the peristyle and cella, only 
that part remains which corresponds to the stylobate ux described. above. 
It moasuree from the edge of the stylobate to the opisthodomos 14. m, 
in width pnd 3.32 in depth; it is paved with large rectangular slabs 
supported on débris arranged in pict-like masses, ‘The width of the tem- 
ple is, on tho Lower stop 19,04 m., on the upper step 17.82m. The length 
4g reached by w series of calculations based upou the examination of the 
celay-beds alroudy referred to, ‘Tho result is w length of 43.86 m, for the 
ttylobate in its lowest step, ‘Thin is confirmed hy the eatoulation uf the 
intereolumuiations, ns follows: 








16 interoolumnistions of 2.65 m, = 4240 
2 halfcolumns of 0.69 m, = 1.80 
Projection of two stops beyond the base of 

columns ut 85 mill, ewoh = WT 








‘Total met, 43.87 


‘The revolt is thut this was a poxiptoral hexnstyle tonoplo with seventeen 
columns of the long side. ‘The intorvolumuiation was readily ealeulatod 
by the outline af colymn on the northern stylobate and the lower drut 
with ite plinth of another column, ‘Tho outline gave w diameter of 1.30 
im, including the seamillus, ‘The intercolumniation of 2.60 maet, ealoue 
ated fir te long sidiw was not that of the aborter sides, whore the ol- 
unns stood wider apart, having ww intercolumnintion calculated at 2.468 
smi, A-calelation made upon this basis gives w total of 17.310 1, which 
corteapanily to thn ineasiire of the stylobate already given, 
Colvnn—Thorw are no complete remains of s column, nor sufficient 
pinces for » complete restoration, ‘The remaining parts arv: tho lowur 
drum with plinth, itedoliente mouldings defuoed ; » eomplnte Hongitudinal 
section of ono of the.central drums; almost complete upper section of the 
column ending in an wnthomion necking, Signor Oni is inclined to place 
the number of contral drums at fous, and to give the coluson w hwight of 
11.18 m. and a modulus of 1:98. ‘Tho circular base of tho column, 69 
cent, high; consists of w slightly marked scotin, a torus with nino horizontal 
cchunpold, minuto amooth torns, ani finally « lstel whence spring the 24 
channols of tho shalt with a mean depth of three cent, ‘Tho diminution 
‘of the column equals ono-sixth of the yreatest diameter, as in the columns 
of the Ervchiheion, ‘The drums were fastened by large metallic primus. 
The upper drum does not end, na in the usual Lonie colons, i torus, 
but as the Exvehtheion in floral collar (that must have measured 39% 
cunt.) which was encircled with twelve elegant lotus flowers alternating 
with as many delicate palmottes painted in red. No capital war found 
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‘entire, and it ean only bo doubtfally reconstructed from badly-preserved 
fragments. Instead of tho Vitruvinn eal it has a robust convex rib 
‘which develops into two Ieuvy volutes with an oculus decorated with a six 
ptaled flonor: the kymation was formed of an egg-and-dart moulding ; 
the upper part of the capitals js crowned by # toras projecting: on the 
sides au there decorated with the egg moulding. Ou the aide, the heavy 
‘ohite forming the pulvinus receives a decoration of 124 rows of scales 
fraawed above-and botow with a row of ovvlé, ‘The resemblance af thie 
sapital to one of the Hernion at Samos ia striking, 

Upper part—Nothing reinains of epistyle or frieze: quantity of frag 
‘outa Impossible to place exnetly belong to tho cornices ‘There are many. 








Fu. k—Group from Seulpures of weatern gable of lone Temple ut Lotro, 


frogmonte of the flat tiles of white caloarvous stone, Gadjoes, with whieh 
tho roof was covered: thelr edges eurve upward in ordor Wo support the 
xahvrrdpes to provont the name of water? parta of the garguy le-maalen 
through which tho water was Ted off the roof hays heen recovered, 
‘Sculptures —No tence was found of the sculptures of the easturn gable, 
‘whiok would have determined to what divinity tho temple wus dedicated, 
tis thought that Uso, together with the greater part nf tho aculptutes 
of tho western gable, after having fallen from the temple were used to food 
tho lime-kiln., "The one group belonging to the western gable which, waa 
Fecovered in fiely good condition is of Pati, marble, now of iiny 
white volor with mirface gentulited by the nction of the sea air und from 
Ising in tho ground (Fig. 28). "The wnbjct i clear but not aay of interpre 
tation, A ntrongy-buit and wiry horwe fe represented ninhing violently 
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forward and rearing at some obstacle to its coure; against the horee rests 
the headlos unde figure of a youth, Both figures sre supported in mid 
air by an anthropoichtionorphie figure, with the torsu of « bearded man of 
serenely solemn aspect (robed in a chiton) to which ie attached tho long 
undulating til of a fish. With outsprond arms the monster supports tho 
fore-logs of tho horse, whose hoof rest. upon ite hands: the arched tail 
fornn a geucofid support to the horse's hindslegs. ‘The entire group, ent 
out of a single block, rested on a thin plinth of which but little remains. 
‘Tho total hoight of the group fs 1.17) tnjand the remaining length from 
tho horse's chest backward is 82 oont,, while a caloulation of tho wanting, 
parte woul give au original length of 140m, From the entire style, 
the fine type of the horse, tho soft (ushines of the youth, the sulena 
gravity of the god, the compote lack of any urchaie rominiecence, this 
‘work should be attributed to some Lonian sculptor who worked wt the end 
of the fifth rather than at the beginning of the fourth oeutury 2, ¢ ‘There 
fare fame twenty wnntomical fragments Hwlonging to the three figures which 
will llow of wn almont complete restorntion of the group, Of n second 
eorrempaniling group, little oyond the fact of ite existonce contd be 
prove. ‘There wero fovnd only the owe und saven other fragments of 
tho hora, and x number belonging to both the othor iures, showing 
thom to have been eoversed in position, as was conjoctured, Among these 
fraggnionts was the boad of the youth, badly damaged in its wurthes. ‘Those 
‘two groupe stool on either sido of w central figure to which porhaps belongs 
part of « windalod foot: to atill another figure belongs a bent left knee. 

‘Of the akroterla whinh docoruted! the outer enda of the gable muy seg 
mente of mrblé citelen were found, of varions wizos: they must have 
formed open-work spirale arranged. in volutes as it the tomple of Alginn, 

Colla, — Tho recouatruotion of the calla (compared of nao, pronaos and 
opiathodowos) it extremely diffiolt, ax no stones have remained one on 
auother except some of the founilation blocks, ‘The fallowiog measure- 
ments ward, however, ascertained: from centre of front column to elias 
‘wall, 227 m,; intercolumniation of western untae, 3.12 m,; diameter of 
column at lee, with scasnillus, 1.34 1.; clear presage between thers 1.73 
ane; depth of wall between antue 1.45:m.. ‘The four ends of the long walls, 
which formed pilaatury, ie the porastades of the pronaos and opisthodo- 
ios, were decorated in the sno munner ag the columns, ‘The souldings 
of the base probably encircled the entire cella. Nearly a complete eap- 
ital of on of these pilasters has boen recovers, with astragal and Istol, 
‘and with alternate lotue-‘lowors and palmettes. The following: measire- 
menta ars given, in some cuss tentatively: thickness of wall between 
‘oriental antae, 145 m.; depth of pronace 3.80 m.; dividing-wall between 
ppranaos and cella 8,60 m,; length of cella proper 19.25 m+ dividing-wall 
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‘betyeeen celle and opisthodomon 0.00-m.; depth of opiethodomos 9.70 mi; 
thicknese of wall between wentern antac 1.45; =total length of calla, 
38.05 m, ‘Tho enormons thicknow of tho wall between cella an promao 
proves that there rose here, ua in other temples, two massive tower-tike 
‘eustructions, perhape to give neces: to tho roof. ‘The pronnos and. opite 
thodowor were paved with slabs, like the pteron, but the cella hud only 
shard cement floor. ‘Three large stones placed tugetber in the aap of 
‘s [Tin the cautre of tho cella and securely banded togethior farmed the 
uso of the altar or off the mage of tho god. 

‘Anouaio Temmuz —OF this earlier temple, underneath the later one, the 
fiw romaine were (ound in positions corresponding to the destroyed parte 
of the later temple; #0 that, while of the latter the whole western nlereo= 
bate remains, of the Gormer we can trace quite # portion of the cella and 
‘eastern soction of the periatyle, ‘The arehnie tennple diffnrs frow the Inter 
‘one in tho kind of ston, in its lew accurate and finished tecnique, in ite 
‘miallor size anv Jess grandiose proportions, The.atylobate, of two row 
of song, had « length, on tho eastern aide, of 17.7 m. Of the southern 
tide 2.98 m, remain at the 6 1. corner, and 2,55 m. in thy centre. Of the 
orthora stylobato ‘30 m. remain nt the x. x, corner, then, after at ine 
terruption caused by the foundations of the now teroplo, fe w further piooo 
9.49 1a, long reaching to the x. w. corner und thus determining the longt, 
86,30 .m, Portious of a wall midway between the cella and the wostorn 
porintyle soe to belong to a wocond intorusl stylohate, which would show 
that the temple was distylé. ‘Tho width of tho periatyle varies in the 
foundations, but must have had ax avernye of 0 cent, ‘The upper row 
Of the stylobate is witirely wanting, #0 that therw are no meann of wroor- 
Anining the number of columns on the front and site, Tt may: bo eonjoos 
tured, from tho diameter of 74 cent. of some frugmante of the sbiaft, that 
thore were wight eolunins on the frunt, with an intercolumniation of 2285 
m. The only poritive fet ja, that the relation uf width to lengthy is 
1; 2.15; whoreas in the new temple it i¢ 1: 24. Tho distanco hetweon 
the yariatyle and cella fs, on the south, 4.80 m, and on tho north 4.58 me, 
reduced respectively to 8,30 and 8.55 by the width of thestylohato: this 
Aiffirence of 28 cent. is ingulne. ‘Tho eastorn ptorun mensiree 6.70 ty 
tho westorn 6.05 m.1 it in thus excessively wide, und this makes it proba: 
bile that there was an intermediate row of columns. 

‘Tho celle consisted of nao and pronios without opixthodomos and 
ensured $2.50 hy 8.15 met, Itesandatone wall, resting on # foundation 
‘85 cont, wide, was strengthened externally by pilasters which were also 
laced on the nntan. Tho premaor wat 4.10 to 4.15 met, deep, the eella 
bout 10.70 inet, Tt appears to ave hind’ no pavement but heaten earth: 
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aud two blocks of ealeareous stono found in this earth, still in position, 
‘must hive sustained one the altar the other the statue of the divinity, 

‘Thoextreniely archi character of thetemplonnd thethinnessof theeella 
‘walle (65 cent.) lend to the belief that the entire upper jwart of tho temple 
‘was of wood, decorated with pinted terracotta, Some fragments of eich 
terracottay wero found xinong the rubbish tinder the pteron and the cella 
of the now temple, ‘The wooden hypothesis is negatively. proved by the 
‘absence, among the worked stones, of the smallest fragment of soulptures 
cor cornices, ‘The date of the lator temple being ¢. 400 mc. it seems me 
to ussign tho archaio temple to a poriod mt Joust two centuries enrlier if 
not to the first arrival of the Lokrians on the Bruttiast const, 

‘The temple was sitanced within the walle and cannot, consequontly, be 
the renowned tompla of Porsephone mentioned by Livy, which was out- 
ido the city, The doponit of early terrncottas containes, upparoatly, no 
figures of Persephone but quite n number with dove and pomegranate that 
nppeneed to be of Aphrodite. It may by conjectured that, if the two side 
groupe of the western gablo ropresint the Dioskourol supported by Nereus 
‘or Triton, the temple nay have included us a soeondary worship that of 
the Dloskonrvi, to whons the Lakriana attributed their great wiatory on the 
bunks of the Shara where they’ erected « temple ti thei ns the saviors 
of the citys 

New Excavations —Wo read in tho Atheumom of Nov. 15: "Dr. Ont 
hus now returnoll to Lokri, and thee already browght to light » wellypre= 
aorved fort, which formed n key of dofonce to this wncinnt city of Mayu 
Grivain, ‘Two other forta still rowain to be explored. ‘The wrehrnlogical 
‘plan of the wholo district will be eomploted by tho end of the month, and 
Weill be firthwith publinbod by the Ltalian Goyerument.” 

‘Pho Athondeun of Dec. 8 says: "De, Oust hax cloved bis campaign at 
Loki by exeavating the whole front of the anciont walls facing the wea, 
the line of which was hitherto snknown. He has discovered four towers 
‘on the heights overlooking the city. Lf tho Italian Government would 
return (0 the work, lw thinks it might be rewarded by discovering rem 
‘of legal inscriptions vi tho kite of Zaleukos, who is said to bo the frst to 
have given written laws to the Greeks wt Loker in the seventh ventury 0, 0." 

OLBIA=TERRANOVA-FAUSANIA.—WALLS OF THE ANOMNT orry.—It 
bringing nuider cultivation the field calle Olt Maniva, many Roma axe 
tiquities werw found coming from ruins of houses and from tombs. The 
‘most notablo discovery was that of part of the foundations of the ancient 
sity-walls, ‘They are of granite blocks, sometimes imporfsetly squared 
‘end hardly smoothed at all on their external face. Prom the site nhove 
montioned, the walle can be traced eeawards along w distance of some 885 
metres in two porfeetly rectilinear sections, northern and eastern, ‘The 
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‘first, measuring 960 it., extends to the Porto Romano; the seoond, from 
that point at the water's edge to the place called Molino, n distance af 525 
tmet. In view of this discovery, it seems probable that m great tufa-block 
With the representation of two warriors Sighting, unearthed in 1874 at the 
foot of this wall, belonged to the decoration of  city-gate—Not-d. Seavi, 
18810, pp. 224-8. 

ORVIETO.—Disoovenies iN THE BaTHiNa EsTAnLishment.—The Nolisie 
degli Soavi (1890, pp. 144-7, 181-2, 210-12, 282) gives a long list sent by 
Signor Maneiui of furtbor objeots found in excavating the room belong- 
Ing to the recently discovered bathing establishment Tho objects found 
ory of sill sso und one of them roiarkuble, ‘Thore were eoins, brauue 
‘statuettes, gold anil ailyer rings, candelabra, gluss vases, architectural age 
suonte, picces of Aretine ware, 

PALESTRINA=PRAENESTE —Srupr on a Pracneerine Ciera —Mishol 
Brkal rocantly presontell to the Acudéine dee Tuveriptiona w atudy by M. 
Lovig Dovau (former member of tho Frunch School in onic) entitled 
Clete ile Prinuste. Ou the cista, found woe two yearn ago at Palestrina = 
Praeneste, io the representation of preparations tnr's banquet. ‘The varie 
fous figures are oceupios with cutting up oF evoking the meats. About 
these figures are traced words which are doubtles tho words they are say 
ing, These words, in archaic and porhaps provineial Latin, have been, 
deciphered for the fit time by M. Duvau, whowe work will serve ae w 
Dasis for the commentaries that will doubtless follow.—Cincr. de Art, 
1890, No, 40. 

REGGIO=RHEGION (Calabi 















Discovery OF & Tempce—The build- 
ing of house foundations on the Murrina road and near tho small railroad 
stution bas led to the uncovering at various points of w colossal stepped 
platform which is considored to belong to the temple of Diana Fescelidis, 
A good portion of the stylobate also came to light, as well ne two colossal 
drums of columns of compact pudding stone still unchann®lled, whose flat 
sirinces wore accurately finished but. not 0 the exterior surfaces which 
were to be finished in place. Both aro not exactly cylindrical but wightly” 
conical. ‘The erqpidoma of the supposed tomple consisted of fivo high steps 
GO cont. deop which must have beon made ncoesiblo at poitits, as in the 
tomple of Zous at Akragas, by the regular insertion of seeondary steps, 
‘The unusual number und height of these steps wus necesaury fu onder to 
raise tho temple above the hillaide which falls rapidly away toward tho 
sea, The stepe were followed from north to eouth along a distance of 
about 42 metres, If thie is one of the Long sides of the tomple it would 
he an exception to the rule of orientation comtuntly followed in xucred 
buildings; nnd thotwfure it is necessary, before accepting this as a fact, to 
‘await complete exeayntious—Onst, iu Not, d. Sowri, 1890, p. 267. 
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RIMINI,—ReLics OF ay ANoiENT SanoTuany—AL the Villn Rafi, about 
two kilom. from the city, eam to light soms antiquities the most remark. 
able of which are two marble statuottes and some small bronze "The list 
is us follows: (1) Roman fomale statue representing Minerva Egidarmata, 
GOcent. high. (2) Another Roman marblestatuette, pechapsof Juno. (3) 
Female bronze statuette (26 cont. high) with n dinders on ita head, bait die 
slurcelieil nt the back and falling in two locks in frout: the right hand fe 
¢losed on the breast, and the lowered left holda up tho edge of the garment. 
Tris of fine archaie Etrascan style apparently of the beginning of the fourth 
century t. ¢. (A) Another brome female statuette also of archaic styls, 
with dindem and necklace, (5) Statugtto of a hearded man with right arnt 
‘nized in thn act of striking, perhaps with a weapon, while his loft cortainly 
held » shivld. (6) There were also found fragmenta of a fine red-figured 
rater in the freo brond style of the fourth century mc. All the objeota 
aro thought by Professor Brizio to belong to # eauctuary which was'in nse 
from the ry cent. x. ¢. 10 the end of the Roman perind—Not, d. Servi, 
1890, pp. 208-9. 

ROMA—Tne Fine OF 540 U.C. aNo THE Fonum Boanum—Unilor the 
hous» of Sig. Kéhlmann between the Vie dell’ Olmata and Paolina x. 
and the palazzo Pericolf and. the Ravenna casern wa, hiny heen dis. 
covered the eintinuntion of the ancient street. found it 1873, 4.80 met. 
wile, and 3.80 m. under the present level, On its x side Se w private 
building whose lower Hoor consisted of four rome of excellent retiou- 
Intod work with’ tunnel-vnults, Its substructures are of very early dato, 
similar to those fhund in the Vin dello Statute, and are formed of oubes 
of tncenvenied tala, 

This is but auother good example of general fact which hns been Veri= 
fia of lite in the ontire zone of ancient Romo comprised between the 
Vie delle Sette Sale, Meruluna, 8, Marin Maggiore aud the Piazza di 8, 

Vineoli. Aud this tiot is of extrome intorest for tho history af 
Everywhere have been found boesod walls like those 

of the putionti undor the pavements of brick and reticulated Houses: it 
iss if this lunge region hnd beon destroyed by fire during the sixth eens 
tury of the city and had beon rebuilt at the end af the republican or the 
beginning of the imperial period. Also in th zone of the Foruny Boars 
iam, which wae deeply excavated som threo yours ago, this anins double 
stratum of romaine hus been found, The lower, composed of ashen and 
burned materials, confirms Livy's nartative (xxtv, 47) regarding the 
foeduun incendium of 540 v0. through which sole gequata omnia inter 
‘Satinain ae portam Carmentalem, cum Aeguinelio Sugarioque vice. ‘The 
‘upper stratum, on the otber hand, preserves remit of the imperial Forum, 
Bonsium similar to those described hy Crescimben, But. thore ie this 
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‘iftrenge between the two zones, Unit, when the city wave rebuilt inter 
Salinas ae porlan Carmentalen, the postion of the streets and buildings 
ras change! about 30° to hariuonize with the walls nf tho Tiber banks; 
While along the slope of the Exquiline uo change was wade. 

In the same Kétimann house wero found a beautiful series of éeonie 
marble buats slightly over lifesize, of excollont workmanship and in, good 
Proervation. ‘The portrata appeat to belong to the group of the Juline 
of Holiogubalue—Not. d, Soari, 1890, pp. 213-14. 

Dio Twe CAPITOL HAVE A OEFENAIVE WALL ?—That part of the Capitoline 
ill which overlooks the Via di Murforio has been recently ent throughy 
sowing wore complotely tho pieoo of Servian wall which first appeared 
jn January, ‘The discovery is important, bacnuso the problem hail nover 
Jhson aalved aa to whethor the Capitoline eitndel had w repsrnte defensive 
‘wall distinct from that of the Servian city, or whethar the walla of Servius 
Tallivs had, as it were, nbsorbod tho earlier definsive works of the hill wt 
Jena on the sido overlooking the Campus Martius, ‘The problem is now 
solved, fo tho two pieces of veull discovered on thew. ego of the hill 
torvexponi exaatly In technique, quality and size of locks, color of fn 
find especially quarry marks, with tho Servian onnatrvctions of which 
pone 42 fragments nre now known, At prosant it ix imposible to judye 
AL tho entire topography af the ar, but one fnot ie certain, that Ite primis 
tive fortifieatinns were constructed in tifa a soorie negre entirely similar 
tothe tus of the earliest Palatine walls. Rewnin» of such, walls have 
toon found in the interior of ths hill on the side of tho forum, bat mune 
‘on the opposite side along the tine of the Servian walle that belong, ws 
those do, to the first years of the foundation of Romo. 

"The prent piece of Servian wall is 15:20 met. long, ani consists of 
four couruen, ‘Tho lower one ie hardly visible; the stcond conasta of 
oven block, placed aidoways, between 1.40 abd 2.10 met, ln 
thus 17 stonoe placed frontwayy, abs of which havo quarry-marks; a th 
‘upper course aru only five oblong slabs cut wedye-wise—Not, d. Sout 
1800, pp. 216-16. 

“Die Banka or THe Tinn—On pp. ATB-0 of vol. 111, wae published a 
terrainal eippue which showord for the frst time that» legal delitaltation of 
the biika of the Tiber waa mado by order of the Emperor Claudiu, probi- 
hy in 47 act. Tt mae known that, after tho reorgunization by Tiberisa fx 
12 4.1, through the oxtablishment of the curatores ateet Noor, the banke 
of the ‘Ciber wert newly rwoonstituted by these officials on various ova 
‘iow during tho eipire, by replacing in position the terminal eippi, Such 
‘operations were Ino to nye been carried out under Claudius in 47, Vee 

in 79, Trajan in 101 and 104, Havieian in 121, Marcus Aurvling and 
‘Toluy Verus in 161, Severus and Caracalla in 197, Dioeletinn and Maxi- 
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‘inuu in about 300, Lately, was found on the left bank of the ‘Tiber 
new terminal eippwe which shows that Antoninus Pius resstablished the 
cippi thot were fallen or displaced, ‘The year is 161 a.:n.: in the frst two 
‘months of this yoar the work was commenced, but it was left waflnished at 
the timo of hie death enely in Marcle and was cxtried on by M. Aurelius 
and 1 Verus, The inscription tends: Limp. caesar t, weding | hady}lAN VS 
AN[tominus)| AVG» PIVS- POTIFEX* MAXIM | TRIB POT XXIIIl+ 
IMP-II-COS+IIll-P: P| [a] PLATORIOs NEPOTE | CALPVRNIANO: 
CYRAT | ALVEI-TIBERIS + ET» RIPAR - ET-CLOACAR | VRBIS+ 
TERMINOS « VETVST « DILAPSOS | EXALTAVIT: ET » RESTIT = 
RECT RIGORE| PROXIMO: CIPPO: P POSITOS- EX AVTO|RI- 
TATE+IMP-CAES: DIV}: NERVAE-FIL+ NERVAE) TRAIANI-AVG> 
GERM: PONT MAX: TRIB | POTEST- V+ COS: [ill P« P- CVRA: 
TORE | ALVE): TIBERIS: ET» RIPAR « ET CLOACAR| IVLIO» 
FEROCE 

‘The A. Platorie Nepote Calpurniano 
thie year Introduced a now term: exuléavit,. Tho work of 161 appears to 
have bean confing) to roistublishing the oippl wet up in 101 by Julius 
Ferox, by onter of Trajan, ‘Tho distanco between the eippi was loft in 
blank a the stono to be tilled in afterwart, but this was weiglooted, ‘The 
words recto rigore explain the lettory 2. A. which hd provioasly boon 
interpreted Recta Hepione, aud signify tho naturnl course of the river, thie 
outline of which tho eippi wera waite to follow. 

Barns oF Dioctenian.—Sig. Martinelli anil Cremonori aro erecting 
largo building in tho gardew which formerly belonged to the hospital of 
tho deafeaniter, oéar the x. x corner of the wall surrounding the baths 
‘of Dioeletinn, in tho space dividing it from the Vin Venti Settembre, 

+ The discoveries may be divided into two groups! those belonging to the 
athe those belonging to the private buildings ervetod along tho south 
side of the Views por(ae Callinae, 

Northern Wail—The mont important discovery concerning the buthia 
that of the wall which surrounded {t on tho north. Ite oxistonce waa 
affirmed by Valndior, and denied by writers of the cinquecento. At leat 
fifty motree of this wall have been found. ‘Traces wero found of w aide 
treet leading neromethe Ficus portae Cotlinae toa side entrance of the bath, 

Early Inscription.—A thin slab of teavertine found in the foundations 
of the old hcepital benrs on ench side an inscription, the beginning and 
‘und ond of which are respectively wanting. ‘Thay appeai to be of cane 
siderable historic interest, and read = 








ho was curator of tho banks for 
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oth would roguire Tong comment. With regard monely 10 their rela: 
tion to the ste, it would appenr as if Uhe slnby belonged to the substan 
ff the baths, to the series of buildings torn dows by Diocletian tn order 
to sccure the neoessary area, ‘The firnt letter i the Inst fio of Mensa 
Inscription appears to refer to w portico or nodiculn—Not, dl. Snel, 188), 
pp: 184-8; 214-15, 

Mun Appia—P. Andrae haw ierues the third volume of his anty-ou the 
Appian Way: Via Appin dans Historia og Mindegneerber. 111 (Cope: 
igo, 1889, 200 pp. in 8v0),. Tt rolntes to the part of the roa situated fn 
the territory of Albmuo, and expecially to the villas of P. Clhuditiy Pulehor 
hiv Sorapey, tothe Mantifeation of tho runs in the present Vila Dorin, to 
thovilln of Danaitian, ey. In his bibliogeapby be omit Toxmameti’egront 
work Della Ciompagnn Romana wet medio evo.—Rerwe evil, 1800, 1,75 47, 

Via Lasjoana—The work ou tho railroad enciroling tho city brought 
to light on the first mile of the Vin Lahiewna the level of the ansiont ron 
flunkesl rth tombs huilt of large blocks: Both pavement anid tombe had 
boon badly knocked to pieces by the opening of pousolana quarries which 
Have in many came fallow in, Kxcept w fow Christinn insoriptions, all 
‘aro pagan und «rm distinguished for tho beauty of thelr type and tho ales 
gance of the slat —Not, d, Seas, 1800, p. 100, 

“Towa OF THE Nabowes —Work an the Via F'lamiuin opposite the quarry 
of Grotes Toes fine minde clearly visible m section of the tomb of the Nox 
tones, showing inedited details of itx couattuction, On the floor of eaeh 
nicho two sopulchres for inbamation wero hollowed out of the rock, 1.80. 
‘ot. long, BI cx, wide and 55 em, deep, stivided by a partition 28 om, 
thiok. They wore closed by alabs, probably of torreotta, styccoed In 
front of exch niche, on the floor ure excavated boxes » paloo, each group 
Daitig win to contain theco buvdies which were placed on a tile bed. To 
‘each body w apace of wet. 2x 0480.60 was allotted. ‘Thi front of the 
monument fol to pieces because the tufa out of which it wae outested on 
1s bed of exsily-doooinposed river-hreccia.—Not. cd, Seavi, 1800, p.- 189, 

Porrioo on TEmpuetra.—In the nron of the now demolished Apollo 
thoatre there hue buen excavated 1 brond platform formed of slab of tf 
iapan which a portio or peripteral tempctto must have risen, judging from 
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architectural fragments and an altar found there. ‘The excavations are 
boing continued in order to sletermine the charseter of the building — 
Not. d. Seavi, 1800, p. 153. 

EXCAVATIONS NEAR THE CaMPo VeRANo—The continuntion of the exca- 
‘vations near the Campo Veruno fiave brought to light: (1) many. picoee 
of a terranotts frivuo with figures of morificing Victories; (2) verrneotta 
weated statuette of a foxale divinity holding » cornucopia and patora ; 
(@) Veautifil small eup of enamelled glass; (4) fragment of malo statu 
with drapery nnd attitode similar to those of the Lateran Sophokles. ‘The 
‘Winged Victories are kneeling ne they serifice the bull: exch is draped. 
‘only in wuwutle thrown aver the shoulder, Other fragments represent 
‘gen on tuirine tigers, palimetteslternating with tussks, head of Minerva, 
ete. Some baye own already mentioned on p, 878—Not d Seavi, 1890, 
pp. 169-80; Bull. Comm, arch, 1800, pp, 830-10, 

Monument of Statilia Evhodin—In the Vigna Torlonia, exproprinted 
for the enlargement of the Campo Verano, have been found tha remoine 
of an anciont monument quite ruined and devastated, of which the only 
artistic remains aro part of au elogant terracotta friew, including a ropro- 
wuntation of two Victorien snerificing a bull. Of romarknblo intorevt ty a 
sopulchral Inscription, apparently belonging to this tomb, whiab rende 
D-M» STATILIA® EVHODIA: VIVA: FEC: SIBI» ET | STATILIO® 
ERA[s]TO - CONIVGI OPTIMO | ITEM » STATILIAE = ERASTE + 
FIL: EORVM | ET STATILIO: PROTOCTETO: VIRO ET LIB =| 
EIVS * ITEM’ LIB+ LIBERTAB » POSTERISQVE | EORVM HOC 
MONITVM > SIVE:SEPVLCHRYM | QVOD EST: VIA» TIBVRTINA 
OLIVO- BASSILLI | PARTE BASSILLI | PARTE - LAEVA» QVOD 
EST: CONCLVSVM IN| FR- A» MACERIA» CAESAE » PAVLINAE 
Si QVIS | VOLE{t mJANVS » INICERE SIVE  VENDERE | SIVE « 
ABALENAR[x] DABET: POENAE NOMI|NE* AERARIO- POPVLI 
ROMAN! -+5°XX°N, Evidently wionifum i» written in plneo vf moni 
mentum ‘The tomb was built by Statitia Eubiodia for herwlf and her 
fhosband, nd she desired tho concession to be extended to her davghtor 
sind hor husband 
‘graphite indiationn aro interesting. 
roail it right angles with the Via Tibmrtina eallod the Chiru Baarit on 
whose oft wns another monument belonging to n Caeria, Panlina. "The 
fine of twenty thousand sextorees for violation of the tomb is rathor sul, 
Bull, Comm, areh., 1890, ps 384. 

SouLerune.—Near the Via Buonarroti there wore found, in a wall of 
Tate date, many fingioonte that belong to a draped marble female’ stutuo 
‘which on be almost completely restored except the head, hinds, aud 
part of the loge —Not, d. Soavi, 1890, p, 282. 
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Bed of the Tiber —A marble urn drawn up from the bed of the Tibor 
is deoornted with w Gorgun-head below which is a wolf suckling tho twine, 
while on its ides are olive-branches, und at its corners winged sphinxes. 
‘Besides the broken inscription on the front, we read on the cornice of the 
‘uso: Memoriae Sex Appulli Fumusi—Not. d. Seavi, 1800, pp. 216-17. 

‘The Lions of Nektanebo I.—Among the finest sealpturve transported 
from Egypt to Romo at the time uf the Empire are two great lone whieh 
foe about three centuries decorated the larger fountain of the Acque Felice 
fund are now in the Egyptian museum of the Vatican. "They are selentif- 
‘eally desoribest for the first time by Professor Marvicchi in the Bull. Gomm. 
wreh, for November 180), In vtyle they approach more nearly to Groek 
art than any other monuments of the Saitie period of the xxvr dynasty, 
to which thoy belong. ‘The closenos of the relations botwoen Grecee and 
Egypt increased stendily during this dynasty and culminated in the reign 
of Nektanobo If, (46240), the Inst of the Pheaohe. Thesw two lions are 
sacred to the-god ‘Thot of the eity of Aprehul, Ap rehii wean" arbiter 
anil separator of the two untagonista.” In Marucchi’s opinion, the Hons 
represent the ndvorsarits Horus and Set, who were roounciled by hot, 
‘From this fact, Thot took the title Ap-rehui, whieh afterwards passed to 
the city. ‘This would be an interesting proof of the amalgamation, at & 
ato poriod, of two opposing worships. 

‘The earlinet montion of tho lions is made by Flaminio Vacon who states 
that they were found near the Pantheon under Eugenius TV (1431-87). 
‘They ure exeved in basalt and are reclining, fusing each other, in nn atti= 
tude inating thot they originally flanked tho entrance to. temple. ‘The 
place of the discovery wae the portico of the Pantheo, and probably the 
seulptures were placed there by Agrippa himself, 

InsomPnions— College of the X¥ virt socris fuciundis—In ‘September, 
thore wore found on Vin di Civitavecchia on the right hank of the ‘Tihor 
‘sumo fragments of great inscription in letters of the tine of Au 
including from 150 t0 200 lines. ‘Thoy belong to tho Acts of the College 
of the xv wir’ meris Jaciundie and relate to the secular yatuen celebrated 
by Augustus in 737 1. Tn... "To these fragments should be joined 
tow published in the CXL, v1, 877 a, b, the secowil of which is in the 
Vatican Museuin. As soon a4 « thorough search ss boon made for the 
isting fragments the publication of this important document will bo one 
fided to Professor Momsen for the Monument ofthe Accademia det Lancet. 
Furthor resarches brought to Tight parts of nnother atone, also relating 
to this colligy, which contains tho commentary of the secular gazes colo. 
Ibmnted under Septimius Severus in 957 v,.=204 4.0, ‘These fragmenta 
fare in bad condition —Not. d, Seavi, 1890, p. 285, 
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Miscettancous Discovenies— Among minor discoveries reported in tho 
Bulletino for Novewber and the Scovi of June-Sept. are the following = 
(1) along the bastions of the Vatican gardens, same tombs, two of which 
have inscriptions of the Augustan age, ove of Azuleia, the other of Sean- 
diline; (QD, in the Pinzea Vittorio Emanuole,« tomb belonging to the 
‘vory archalo neoropalis af the Eaquiline, so often mentioned, containing 
bucokero vase, a bronze vase, an TtaloGreek cup, luncesheads, fibular, te. 

CoLLecTIONS OF ANTIQUITIES OURING THE Rexaissance—Siz. Venturi 
publishes in the Arsh. stor. dell’ Arte (1890, pp. 108-206) a series of docu 
ments relating to purchases, discoveries and collections of uncient works 
of art made in the xy1 cent. It ix entitled: Riceroho di autichiti per 
Monte Giordano, Monte Cavallo ¢ Tivolt not seoolo XV, and relates largely 
to purchases of Cardinal Ippolito d’Este, brother of the duke of Ferrara. 

Procwam oF THE GERMAN AnoHADLOOICAL INsTruTE.—Dr, Petersen, be 
ide conducting the regular meetings, will hive, from Dec. 9 to April 21, 
‘a aeries of classes in the various Museums of Rome for demonstration and 
for archeologio practice in the examination of monuments. Dr. Hiileen 
(ub-sccretary) will give threo times a week, from Nov. 15 to Dee. 20, 
demonstrations én aitu on Roman topography ; and, if the course be well 
supportis, ho will repeat it in April and May of the following spring. 
Beside thi, he will hold practico-classes in opigraphy, from Jan. to begin- 
ning of April, In the summer, Herr Mau will give an eightdny course 
of lectures st Ponipell.—Bullder, Ost. 25. 

ROVIANO.—Rowan Inecnieriove—Roviano is situated near the river 
“Anjene between Aroli and Anticalt Carrado, om the Vin Sublacence, be- 
fora the branch of the Vis Valeria, In laying the foundations for w second 
nequeduct of the Acque Pin-Mareis, there were found, at the base of the 
hill on which Roviano is built (near the modern road to Subiaeo) ony eippus 
and three milestones together with traces of the piayement of two bifureut- 
ing ancient ronds, ‘They wore found at-s depth of about two metres and 
at a distance: of byt w fow feet from ench other. ‘Their deseription ie wx 
followe: (1) travertine cippus representing a plain engages column with 
capital and base, with the number xxxvr and, below, an arrow pointing 
to the left of tho apectator. (2) Column of palombino with two rudely- 
incised inscriptions: that on one face reading: XXXV3 [D1 | PLAVIO 
VAL | OONSTANTIO 22" | GALERIO VAL | MAXIBIANG | INVICKISIATIS RT| CLA 
SHENTHANNTS AEMPEN AVOG 2Y| DM S| FLA. VALENIO|SEVERO ET |GA- 
‘oruo YALRRIO| MAXIMUS | NonTLAssIaT |Ac mTissrans) cane, That 
‘on the other fice reads: <xxvil pp xx|coNsrANTENO| sxIMO ET VAL) 
LIGESEANO LIOINI0 | 4 Ula CREAPO KF|VAL LACISIANO L1[CIXIO EP FT. Ch. | 
coNsrax|tixo Non Cates nm x|xarts, They belong to the yar 205-6 
and a little later. (8) Column of palombino with « rude nud fragmentary 
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Inscription reading: 14menaTowtnva|onms HDw 3%] VALESTEXIAN| 
VALENTE it|cRartawo [invid¢}isstnfs] Avou VO...[ MV. ..[ 5X 
veuic,|riR. (4) Column of culeareous atone with » much-porroded fa: 
scription of which only the following words could be made outs rxviero 
++] YiorouI Ao..[FRIVKYATONE 4ENEE.. (vie). This dincovery ix of topo- 
agraphio importance, ue jt shows the exact point where the Via Sublacetis 
bifurented trom the Vin Valerin—Not. d. Seavi, 1890, pp, 160-4, 

SULMONA—Discovenies IN THE ANOIENT NEOROPOLIB.—Severul rect 
angola tombe haye come to light in the work on the railway-line Sulmotuie 
Lacrnia, This necropotis is found to join that previously known of Zaye 
Pannotte. The terrnootta objects found mre unutly black-ynniah ware, 
Jn ono tomb two iron Innces were found, 8 brotize au an earthen oinochod. 
Finally, thore is a calcarvoun cippua with un inveription including the 
Peligninn name Pucine—Not, i, Sart, 1890, pp. 222-8, 

VERONA —STATUE sianeD PraxireLes—The marble fimgmont recently 
discovered nt Voroua bearing the name of Praxiteles consate of a trunk 
‘fm treo, which served ma n apport to the statue (a in the Herm found 
‘ot Olypian), upo whiek may still be son tracer of the olothing. ‘Tho 
Svoription runs thus, Npagerddys érdn, and not erates, wa waa erroneously 
agiven inthe velegraphie ilispateh in the Timer of last wook, Of tho 
small feaginenta hitherto discovered it hus boen imposible to put any. 
thing together, 

Rowan Statues. —Bosides these, some ten statues, whole and broken, 
‘wore foun imbedded jn. 9 wall, but they are @ll of Roman times. ‘The 
‘theovery boing of great importance, tho Minister of Publio Tustruetion 
‘has nppaintod Dr. Ory to make roport thereon beforo returning to Loker. 
thence, Sept, 2. 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY, 

LORETO.—Restonarion oF THE Basia —Tho fitnous basilicn of Lae 
rato, omtro of the noted pilgrimage, is well kaown aa 4 snonumont upon 
which some of the greatest artiste of the Rennisanen left thele mnrk: 
Such wero tho architects Branunte, Giutinno da San Gallo (with hin fa. 
‘mous cupola), Giuliano da, Malan, aud Baceio Pintellis tho sculptors 
Andrea Sansovino, the Lombardi, Della Porta, Benedetto da Maianoy and 
Glovanni da Bolognyy the patiters Melozeo di Forli and Taioa Siguonall, 
But the churel founded in tho frst half of the xv cont, em fine anil 
harmonious Gothio chureh, unique in being fortitied to resist Mobame 
Miran invasinna hy oe ite original urehitecture hus been injured by. later 
Additiomd aud changes which spoil the harmouy of Vines and the general 
effet. A complete restoration haa heen in progres for somo years under 
‘Count Giuseppe Sncconi, whose objoct ia to remove all baroosn and othor 
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changes anil additions, and resiore the original form to the entire build 
‘ing —Areh. aor. dell’ Arte, 1890, p. 288, 

LUGO,—Pairrinas oF THe xv-xvi cenT.—Siguor L. Manizni alla ntten= 
tion to w scties of frescoes which dicorate a little church near Lago and 
fire the only works of this kind in the city. Some are nisigned to Dowo 
‘Doss, some to Giovanni Quirizio da Morano, ‘There are various dates be- 
twoon 1471 and 1524, nnd examples of both the Venetian and Perraress 
Schools many of but little value but others of geeat historical importance. — 
Arch, aor. dell Arte, 1890, pp- 220-31, 

MANTOVA—ResTonaTioN OF FRESCOES BY MANTEGNA AND W118 BOHOOL. 
In 1875, in the Mantegna chapel at 8 Andrea in Mantavn (49 called 
‘ecauso it containn Mantegnn's tomb) thero wore discovered on the walls 
and yaulte the frescoes executed in 1516 by Francesco Mantegna aud 
‘otlvets of the great master's school, They aro at present boing enrefully 
rentored by Sig. Filippo Fiseali sout to Mantova for this purpose by the 
‘government. ‘The finest of the three paintings representing the holy fasmis 
Tiee—that with the Virgin att Child, St. Elizabeth and Johu the Baptist, 
Bt, Jwoph nad St. Zachistluh—ts wtteibuted by some to Andrea Manteyrs 
Dimvelf,n work of his declining yours. All che paintings wore badly dam 
ged —Areh, aor. lll Arte, L800, p. 288, 

MILANO.—PovorPazzous Cou.ecrion—This fine eallection of works of 
Uurt, loft to hie native city w fee youry ago by Guy. Don Giacomo Poldi- 
Posvol, fine recontly been fully ilustrated by photographs on fochromatio 
putes by ©. Marcox of Milano, 

‘Valuable nditions are being mde to this collection, Among the mont 
recobt ro th following interesting paintings. (1) Yousbfl feroale head 
by Cnn do Conegliano; a beautiful, pure and clear example of the mns- 
to's atyle. (2) Two litle gown by Andrea Solari, who is now #0 well rop- 
Fownted In tha ruse ws to bo ninde a specialty, from 1499 up tw 1515. 
‘The wubjeot of one is Toh tho Baptist in the desorts thnt of tho othor, 8. 
“Auitonio Aline. ‘Theit date appours to bo wbout 1612, wht the artist hd 
rrewolist his ninturity:—Aveh, ator. del Arte, 1890, pp, 230-6, 

REsTORATioN oF Bonaoanone's Fresooe.—The free hy Arwbrogio da 
‘Fossauo (called Borgognone) in the apwe of the ehurch of 8, Simpliciano 
‘at Milano ie among the mowt grandiose examples of this mastee, The 
‘work was dono by hin when, after Giovanni Atimento. Negri was made 
abbot in 1468, Borgoguone sus charged with painting the vault, choir, and 
saimislome, The fresco of the apse, which alone remains, represents the 
Coronation of the Virgio, Tt hae been very badly damaged by the infil 
tration of water, and itx restoration ia being carried on by Sig. Btetfanoni, 
‘why ins trauiferred the fresco to canvas. —aArch. stor. dell Arte, 1890, p- 237: 
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MODENA.—New souteTon oF THE Renaissance. —It was found neces 
sary, in order to place the organ in the north chupel of the cathedral, to 
remove from it two tombs of the Renaissance period, one of the Mola 
faruily, the other of the Rangoni family. On the Molza monument there 
appeared an inseriptiom showing its sculptor to have been BanToLoMEo 
Sean, called J7 Clementi, of Reggio, a sculptor worthy of study and fume. 
‘The monument was erected to Francesco Molza and his parents by his wife 
Caterina de’Rangoni. He died in 1912: his wife in 1520, The manu- 
ment war executed between these dates—Arch. slr. dell Arte, 1800, p.885. 

PESARO.—Anowrrect OF THE Prersor’s Patace.—The prefict’s paluce, 
formerly the residence of the Lonls of Peearo, hus been considered by 
modern writers to be s work of Girolamo Genga, who bailt it either under 
duke Franc. Maris della Rovere (1513-88) or under hisson Guidobuldo IT 
(1588-74), These writers—such as Ricci and Libke—baved thenselves 
‘un a wrong interpretation of a text of Vasari’s Lives which relates merely 
toe restoration which ie even now evident. A document recently pub- 
lished by A. Bestolotti shows that, in May 1485, the Marquis of Mantovn 
requested Alesandro Sforza, Lord of Pesaro, to send him his architect 
Luciano da Lacrana, who afterwards, in 1407, entered the service of 
Count Federigo of Urbino. ‘The palace of Pemro hae in many parts the 
architectaral and decorative features of tho xv century. Such ia the un- 
disturbed faado on the main square. ‘The chronicles alan relate that in 
1475 the wedding of Costanzo Sforza, son of Alemandro, with Casilla of 
Aragon, was celebrated in the magnificent hall which atill remains over 
the loggia. ‘The form of the windows of Pesaro bears the greatest simi- 
larity to that of the windows in some parts of the palace of Urbino—a 
well-known work of Laurans; and expecially to be noticed is this style of 
window in which side pilastery sustain a complete trabeation (cpistyle, 
frieze, and comice), & form s0 frequent ia Roman architecture, which wns 
first revived in Renaimance architecture by Laurans.—Aroh. Mor, dell Arte, 
1800, pp. 289-40, 

PONTE CAPRIASCA (Ticino).—Eamcy Cory oF Leonanoo’s Lasr Sum 
pen —Sig. G, Pritzoni contributes to the Archivio stor. dell Arte (1890, pp: 
187-01) un illustrated paper on u copy of Leonardo da Vinci's Last Supe 
Per. Itis in the parish-church of Ponte Capriasca in Canton Ticino near 
‘Lugano. Tt covers the wall of the loft transept, and is nearly thaugh not 
‘quite of the dimensions of the original. Its style indicates the first decades 
of tho Xvr cent. and the painter is judged to be a well-known pupil of 
Leouanlo, the Miluneso Ginn Pistrino, called Lomateo, this being wnge 
gested bys painting by bim that is placed opposite the Last Supper in 
the same church. ‘This copy is remarkable for the contrast hetween the 
brillianey of the flesh tints and the strouy culoring of the drapery. The 
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architecture of the room varies from the original, for example in having 
only tivo instead of there windows at tho ond, It preserves the details of 
tho lower part of the eorponition, almost entirely defuced in the original. 
Argunients ure given against the attribution of tho copy to Pietro Luini 
‘tson of Bernardino Luin, ‘Thote are reasons for attributing its execu- 
tion to the year 1520, 

ROMA —Discoveny OF THE BASILICA OF S, SyivesTen |—‘The president 
of the Pantifical Academy of Archwology, at u mecting of that institution, 
atmnounoad the discovery of a basilies in the church of Bt. Sylvester, eon- 
taining the tombe of «ix Popes, induding thst of Pope Sylvester 1, who 
oconpied the Papney from the year 314 to the year 328.—N. Y. Iniepende 
ent, Jan, 8, 1801. [lt ie probable that this mneane the discovery, under 
tho churoh of 8S, Silvestro © Martino, of the famous hasilien constructed 
by Pope Silvester I in titulo Byuitit, Tt appeare to have hoon the first 
asilicn constructed! in Rome after the peace of the chitreh. All traces of 
it had dissppeared and itssite hus been auntter of dispute. Its diseovery 
may be one of the most important in Christian antiquities ; it is auf, how 
ever, to await particalars—Ep.] 

BASILICA OF S. VALENTIN —Professor O, Muruechi reports to the Ro- 
man Society of Christian Archwoldgy eortain epigraphic discoveries oon- 
nected with the restoration of the basitiea of S Valeatinus on the Via 
Flaminia, whote discovery has been on several occasions referred to in the 
Jounsa. The rain haye heen surrounded by a wall to which the many 
inseriptions found have beon attached, During the work, the following 
new fguenta were discovered. Two fragments with a few letters of 
‘purely Damasinn character, showing, for the first time, that Pope Daniasus 
placed me of his pootns on the tomb of Valentinus. He also ascribes to 
this basilica the important inscription preserved in the atrium of Santa 
Maria in Cosmedin, which hows thnt the basilich was consecrated after x 
great restoration in the yeur 893 under the pontifiente of John EX. 
Comm. De Rossi—in speaking of the importance of these Damasinn frng- 
‘ments as a further proof that this Pope intended to aystematieally dco 
‘rato with intcriptions tho tombs of all the most illustrious murtyre—pub- 
Tishes part of'a Damasian inseription fonnd recently in the Campo Verano: 
Marmoribua veitila <. .\quuc intemerata fides i ....| hio etiam paries iusto 
<a. |ommia plena vides ®... Tho remains of the monument hero eom- 
snemorateil wero atll seen in 1864: Damasus here probably inscribed the 
names of the martyr of the Via Tiburtina, Prof. Marvechi, in.» further 
communicatiot, apoke of the discovery of an inscription of the fourth 
contury which mentions » Jew converted to Christ ind showed, 
from soveral frajznients, thnt the society of the eubnediant had its necro 
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‘polis at the fret mile of the Via Flaminia near the hasilien—Bull. Arch: 
ceria, 1890, pp. 7,8, 15, 10. 
Larenan Bastioa—A Sculpture of Leo IL —P. Grisar calle attention 
(hull. Arch. crist,, 1890, p. 25) to n fragment of a marble arch belonging 
to 2 ciborium or a door, recently exhibited in the Lateran cloister, having 
been found there daring therecent excavations. Tt contains the monogram 
of Leo fallowed by the sigls Seis, to be read sunctiseimus, and by the verse 
gui pruceul falpd (in orbe). This Leo mast be, for paleegraphic reasons, 
Pope Leo TH, who-carried on important work at the Lateran basilica. 
CaracoMas OF Pmaciia—Conim. De Russi reports (in the Bull. Arch. 
erid., 1890, pp, 24-5) am the excavations earried ou in the cemetery of 
Priscilla during the winter of 1890. Investigations having been purmued 
in the inner galleries, ineriptions were found belonging to the most archaic 
fusilice of this most ancient necropolis: these confirm the rules hitherto 
Inid down for the chronalogy of Christian inscriptions, ae they contain 
cither the mere names composed of the gens and cognomen, oF at times 
ako of the praenomen, or else the mere formula of apostolic salutation and. 
acclauuation, pax fecum, par tibi, Of the various symbole only the anchor 
* occurs, at times cruciform, unaccompanied by the fish, which was alrealy 

frequent in the Christisn symbolism of the second half of the sccotd:eon- 
r._ Everything confirms the great antiquity of thie cexvetery of the 
‘Vie Salaria, and the double epigraphic family of ite primitive nucleus— 
that of the epitaphs cut in marble, and that of the inscriptions painted in 
red ou the tiles. In = heautifil Greek inscription to a womisn natned 
Bhodine wo read the extresnely rans acclamation OKYPIOG META COY, 
Furthermore, the late discoveries confirm the great antiquity of the paint- 
ing representing the Virgin nursing the Child, in « cubiculum of this eome- 
tery; Jor in this very cubjoulum have been found inscriptions painted in 
red or cut in murble ofa very early date, among which are to be noted 
those of two Ulpii, a mame very common in the time of Trajan and the 
following generation. There is every confirmation of the conjecture, that 
this painting belongs to the frst half of the second century or to xu even 
earlier 








—Mgr. de Waal bes recently purchased, for the 
museum of the Campo Santo Teutonico, three Christian sareoplingi. One 
Fopresetits on one side & vintage scene, ou the other a harvesting scene, 
‘The second has the well-known scence of the Hebrew children in the ery 
famaace and Jonah ¢ast into the sea. The third, als, has Jonh, und the 
ip of the busts of the two parenta with a child, undor a yeil a 
eres ‘Coun. De Rossi deseribed to the Society of Christian Atcha 
‘ology the sarcophagus of a child found outside Ports Angelica on which 
{i reprewented the yole of Jonah together with two shepherds. Tt is probe 
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bly from the Vitican cemetery avd belongs, like the others, to the ¥ cont— 
Bull. Arch. eriat., 1890, pp. 9, 21. 

“The Bnonze SrATUE oF ST, Peren—Tho fusous seated bronze statue 
of Si, Petor which has been venerated in the Vatican basilion for xo many 
‘conturies, and uimally been considered to belong to the early Cristian 
period aud in particular to the time of Pope To in the fifth century, was 
thought by Didrom to be # work of the second hulf of the xr century. 
Franz Wiokhoif his contributed to thu Zeitihrift f bila. Kunal (1,4, a, 
18940) an articlo in which he brings trong arguiwente in support of Didron’s 
opinion. Ho shoves (1) that the art i not that of a tim of decadence but 
Of & period of new birth, when the style ix strong and full of fife though 
somewhat stiff; (2) that it emnaot be (as was awerted by soine) » remod- 
lied ntatua of Roman consul, ix shown by the fact that the liandlen of 
thi two koya and the band that united them ane modallod in low relief oi 
the drapery itsolE 

‘The must interesting purt of the article is hatin which the author seks 
to susgn thie Work (one of the fest pioves of Ftalinn medinval culpture) 
toa known sculptor. Te considers it, after earefal cowsparison with the 
enown works of Arnolfo del Cambio, and the analogous statue of Charles 
ff Anjou i the Pala Seuntorin, tn belong to the school and rxaner of 
hat artist, [tie probable, however, that Amolfo was not by any means 

trated with elas eleiuents as to ensho him to execute such a work: 
Me, Wickboif ic doubtless unaware of the extent and importance of the 
ative school of Roman sculptors during the secon helf of the-xttt cent, 
fand of the strong clastic elements it contained, It i ta this school and 
‘pot tony Tuscan artist that the statue of Sc, Peter might be attribated, 
fund the tiame that spontanrously ooeure is that of Vassallectis, the author 
df the oloitor of St, Jahn Lateran, of the tomb of Hadrian V,and of many 
‘other works of the first order between about 1225 and 1275. 

“THe Biepiena Frescoes sy RAPHAEL AND GIULIO ROMANO IN THE VATIOAN. 
— Access to the bathroom of Cardinal Bibbiens, eit the third Moor of the 
Toggie, had for wy years boon denied to all visitor, so that ite freeroes 
swore hut Hitt known fron careful description. Hermann Dotlmayr hy 
smecutdled in penetrating its precincts, and he ‘n curvfa) desoription 
‘Of tho frescoes, published in the Avchivia ator, delf'trte, 1890, pp. 273-80, 
Cardin! Bibbiena (ua we Tearn from Bembo's letter of April 19, 1516) 
insotfseleeted the subjects, which were divided into two groupe: (1) the 
birth of Venus and her adventures with Adouis; (2) the ndventares of 
Pan xnd Vulean, to illustrate Ovid, The designs were by Raphael, the 
‘exceotion by Giulio, Romano, the date 1510 ; in coureption, one of the 
‘earliest works of Raphael from elusic legends, 
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Milan, 1n.1458,and shows that to this Tuscan artist was entrusted the woe 
‘strustiot of the palace which Sforza desired to build iu Venice after the 
Peace with Venice in 1454. It fs signed Antonine architec, Averating 
Sas thea fa Milan tor the work on the Onpedale Maggiore. ‘The palace 
was only commenced, and was to have been maynificent. Francesco Same 
‘sovinp, in hia Venetia nobilonina may it was commenced con gram prince 
ia of colina and marhles— Cove. de? Art, 1890, No. $7. 
* aiHOLsRAte: Vawostseu—The Weiner Bawindvatrizeung saye that the 
modernising of Venice is procesling apace. Canals are being filed in 
aud strets made instead. “OF late, a large number of the umgnifeeat 





1 was built on the canal of Murano in thn x11 century, and hows conning 
of the art of more than three centuries, up to abut tho middle of the xe 
gat In the court is m round arch with a marble frieze decorated with 
Hani the style ofthe end of the x1 cent: to the moe date Halong 
the coupled colonnetiesAauking it and the Italo- Byzantine double windes 
jer & ich arched cornice with a sireular relief bearing two animale ihe. 


Fointed windows were oponad, trilobated or with elaborate tracery as el 
‘sesame inthe style of theRenalsmanee. There also remain, however, 
fe. 1200, with palms and vines with nnitanla Sighting or birda pecking, 
carved in marble; and, finally, dentellated incrastations disks in rod 
tian porphyry, in the oriental taste of the Middlo Age, This palace ix 
thesfore one of the moat noteworthy for its decoration, and pechaye the 
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{xv century; perftct and complete example of the civil architecture of 
| the Renaiance i the Venetian province, whero the Lombard style took 
con a specially beautfial form. —dveh. stor, dell Arte, 1890, p- 283. 


SICILY. 


‘At Megara Hyblnia fresh yories of excavations will bogin ina few 
days unser the inspection of Dr. Ons, who acts for the Kalian Govern: 
rment—Athonawn, Jun. 3, 1801. 

‘anriers! SionaTunes ON SiOILIAN Greex Coma—At n meeting (Oct, 18) 
of the Numismatic Society (Loudon), Mr, A. J. Evans read a paper On 
ome New Artis Signatures on Sicilian Greek Coina. Upon a tetenirachss 
‘of Himora ho had detected the signature of an earlier Kiwon, in all proba 
hilly the grandfather ofthe well-known Syracusan engraver. Tie poce 
rar truck e460 n, ., and therefore represents by fitr Uhe earliest eigua- 
ture hitherto discovered on a Grock coin. On a tablet held by Niko om 
ne of the Intost tetradrachme of the simno city Mr. Evana huil firther suc- 
toaded in deciphering on a specimen in the Paris Cabinet the inscription 
MAL, which must also be reforred to 0 Himersan engraver Now evi 
once waa brought forward establishing the wotivity of the later KimOn mt 
Meauna, and attontion wns called to a remarkable coin by this artist on 
‘hich the head of the nymph) Pelirias appears in tho field coupled with 
hher name in miigroseopic letters, Reference wae further made to the urtist 
Evancrioas, recently added 10 the roll of Syrucusen engravers by Prof. 
Salinas, of Palermo, fron: a type xupplied by hoard of cvins discovered 
fn Weatorn Sicily. ‘This artist appedte i association with Pbrygillos,and 
‘Bir Beane wens now blo to contribute rot anly some: fresh specimens of, 
tettadeachmns in which these engravers hud collaborated, buta bousidenchm 
parently fromthemmebands, ‘The tetralrachm-reverss by Evarchidne 
eof great intarest from the fact that upon them Niké holds lof. an abro- 
Mollon aa well as a wreath above the vietorious quudriga, and this naval 
trophy has becn with reat probability eonnectol by Sain with the anni- 
Hilution af the Athenian fleet in the great harbor of Syracuse in 413.2. 0. 
Yo conclision Mx, Evans wis able to describe a new signature of PaRME. «- 
at Syraeuné, and a tetradruchm of Kamsarina, recently proce by him in 
Sicily, presenting # new signature of the engeavor Exaxesnioas. Ih this 
Tattoy cues the first lotters of tho name were inseribed on an open diptych 
jn front of a very heautifil head of the youthful Héraklés, In the course 
af the paper the author bronght forward a rarity of evidence to ahiow that 
tho received chronology of the Sicilinn coin-types of the last quarter of the 
fh century n.  tieeded consiorable revision, and that the quadriges in 
jwurticalar had reached x highly advanced and even sensational stage of 
Rovelopment as early as 435; n.€. A discussion followed, in which Dr. 
FL Weber and Dr. B.V. Head took a leading part.—Adhencni, Oct. 20, 
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ARCHIVIO STORICO LOMBARDO, 1890. Junr,—D. C, Acvicnox, 
Seine site of the ancient court of Mona that hace changed name, Tid paper 
Mlatrater some recent archmological Jiscoveriee. The present 8, Giorgio 
al Lambro how a Roman pecrupolis discovered in 1883; it wae called, as 
early na S41 4-0, Collate, and thie name may bw of Ronan origin. Biss 
ton0 oF Bliaoman beeame afterwards Villula—E, Brtxnastt, Uadnoun 
descriptions ofthe cites of Paria and Milano atthe begtining of the xvt ent, 
Pasquier de Moino, porte ordinaire of Francla I of France followed that 
ing: in. his expedition to Italy: in 1515 and made eopious notes on the 
cities that were visited, especially Pavia aid Milano. His dinty wns pub. 
fished nt. Paria in 1625, but, ax only threw copies are known to exist the 
information here given from itis practically juclited. Tt i expecially intar- 
esting, artistioally, for ita descriptions of e-palchral monuments and other 
ealptures, such a» the monuments of'S. Auguitine wad Luitprand it S. 
T¥etro in Ciel d’ Ove, avd that of Ubisld 1400) at 8. Francesco, in Pavia, 
Of even greater interest are his architentaral descriptions of the oastle and 
Cortosa of Pavia; and, in Milano of the castle, the Curmagnola palaci, the 
churches of, Maria delle Gresie (which ho cansidurs the finast in Milano) 
aid S, Angelo with its convent, x moonment of the greatest Iuportince 
Hestrayed in 1651, ee—G. Canores, Report an the Antiyuties addled to the 
‘arehaviogical wwneun in Milano during 1880. The collection of works of 
art andl archienlogy left by Marchesa Ponzano to the museti were added 
In 1880, Thereare song them a few Exyptiin vbjéets,notably a mmuay. 
case. Other pieces ure: a bracelet ofthe browze ge; Rowan inscription, 
fiew, umphorne; n Lombando-Byeantine reef sonir Lombard expitaley 
fome architectural fragments of the ancient Pula della Ragione, recently 
found, dating frova tho x1rr cont, (1228-93), Sovaral pioees date from the 
XIV cents; an engraved tombetane with the figure and inveripti 
terto delta Corte ($1361), and another, snore elabernto, conjon 
of Lanfranchi of Pint. An inseription from the monastery of 8. Bernartina 
aile monache gives the name of the architect in thu Iv cont: starry 
taconvs pi Yasrso ats rece 4. Of the Rensizsanes the finest piso iy 
Pinte terracota bend of Fon the Baptist of alton Kiesie. It blouse 
to the Lombard shoo) ofthe first year of the xv1 century, and has great 
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ral of Como, whence this relief came, betwoen 1401 and 1515, In another 
‘aarelief of the Virgin and Child the Tuscan influence, especially of Linen 
dolla Robbia, ie evident, ‘Thure isnlso nseris of objects found in the course 
ofearrying out the new piano regolators of Milano. ‘Trices of Roman houses 
‘and strecte were found; of great interest isan amphorn with two inscrip- 
tions, one Etruscan, the other archaic Ronan, Some Renaieunce soulp- 
tured pilastors wore found, uf developed Renaissance stylo, whowe similarity 
tothe soulptures of the Della-Torre monument in S. Maria delle Grasie and 
those of the Brivio monument in S, Eustorgio show them to have been probs 
ably executed by the brothers Francesco and Tomaso da Cazzanigi, who 
flourished in 1482, There were found xt tho samo time a large number 
of Renaissance decorative terrucotien, Quite a collection of objects comes 
from excavations in the Gallo-Roman necropolis near the Certoan of Gare 
giano, AUP te 





BULLETTINO Di ARCHEOLOGIA CRISTIANA. 1888-89, Nos, ot. 
—G, B. De Rosst, Priveilla and the Aeitit Glabriones, The author con- 
tines in this paper his noooant of recent discoveries in thy Catacomb of 
Priscilla, First, thore is a description of that part which i between the 
Aypogeum of the Acilii and the eubioulum of 8 Crescentianus. This part 
ia full of grafili showing great popular veneration in ancient times for 
saints Privilla aud Orescontianas.  Oubioudwn I, of Crescentinnus ix doco 
rated with lange figures painted in fresco. ‘The subjects arez the three 
‘Hebrew youths refising to dore the bust of Nobuchindoezzars the resur- 
rection of Lamrus; the resurrection of the daughter of Jairus, This arti- 
cle is, however, confined to » description of Cubiculum G, the last of the 
‘ypogewm of the Acilii, This chamber, though thus connected, etme to 
ave m separate entrance in the times of peace on docount of the vencra- 
tion in which it wae held, an ie shown by the gragiti of the fourth contury. 
‘This eubiculum hud an creoeotivm, an oven-shaped tomb and a number of 
marble sarcophagi placed agsinst the walls, fragments of whieh have boen 
firund, In the srravofi thers originally wns % mosaic now totally doe 
stroyed, at this destrnction iy recent, because the outlines traced on the 
‘wall for the mosaioist and the frupressions of the ebes show that it ie the 

nigstio seen aod drawn by Agincourt in 1780, and published) an pl. 
xttt. 16 of his work (of: Gaxnvoct, Arto Oristians, tay, 204.2), The sub 
‘arch was covered with meanders which centred in the monogram % within 
4 -cirele, showing the mossio to be not earlier than the rv cont. Tn the 
Junotte tho centro wns occupied by the large figure of w matron ina heavy. 
mauilo with both urms raised in the orante attitude. She is nocompanied 
by foie stuallar figures, two on each side: the central figure probably re- 
presents Priscilla, the ofhers, her descendants, moh sw Pudens, Pudentinna, 

it 
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Proxeilis, ce. Au interesting grafito mentions domna Priscilla. ‘The catt- 
slusion is reached, that the areosofive with the mosaic is the place where 
Priscilla waa buried, ‘There follows a discussion as to tho identity of Prisca 
and Priscilla, and of the Priselllas of the family of the Acilii Glabrianes 
‘The probabilities are, that the Priscills from whom tho cemetery gut its 
‘name belouged to the Acilii Glabriones: that the hypogewn of the Acilii 
lately discovered was the primitive nucleus of the eatacomb; that, in fine, 
the eaemelerivm Prissillge wus established in praedio Acsiiorum. One of the 
{inscriptions mentioning Priscilla is the eepulchral poom of x high mayis- 
trite of the r¥=¥ cant: who wae prefect of Italy, Ilyria, and Afrie, probe 
ably the famous Anicius Acitins Glabrio Faustus who held this ofice under 
‘Velentinian TIL. « 9,.in 435 a.p. ‘The question fe thea ralsed, whether 
the new discoveries can be reconciled with the ald conjectures regarding 
the gens of Pudens and Priscila: whether they belonged to the gene Cor- 
notin or Acitin, De Rosi also believes that Aquila and Prisca, the friends 
of St. Paui, were buried in the cometary of Priseilla, and thut their relics 
were found in the tx cent. by Leo IV, who transferred them to various 
churches ‘These two also may have been dependents of the Acilii Gla- 
Driowis —Tnseriptions found in front of the church of SS. Commas and Doni 
‘anu vn the Via Saera, Among these are fragments of two metrical imserip- 
tiotis, ‘The first belongs to about the sx cent. and is of ane Leo who was 
papal eubiculorina, ‘There are also fragments of a Damasian hymn proba- 
bly belonging to « eulogion of $3. John and Paul—Metrieal Epitaph af 
the Virgin Irene, neter of Damanes. This is the most important of the frag= 
‘ments mentioned above, as it forms part of « very long inscription written 
by Popo Damasus for the tomb of hia beloved sister Trene and 

in the copy of pilgrim of the seventh century. This copy is fainous and 
Ins often been edited. ‘The fragment is of careless script, anil anterior 
ta the necosion of Damasvs to the pontiscate, for his sister died young — 
‘The Ciborinan, Altar, and Reliquaryat S.Stefano ner Fiano Romans, Fiawo 
fe about 24 miles from Rome on the Via Tiberina. Its church of Ban Ste- 
fano is an early basilica. ‘The ciboriuam i# a work of the medizval Roman 
school, of remarkable eleganice and good preservation, It consists of three 
‘ories und belongs to the middle class of auch monuments. Tomaesetti 
(Arch Bom. St. Pat, vit, pp. 387, 398) and Stevenson (Montra, p. 177; 
Bull, 1880, p. 59) had already spoken of its clos resemblance to that of 
S.Anilrea in Fhanine near Potzano, in the sane region. On the latter we 
‘ead the inscription: +p SICOLAY' CVA S¥Is PiLAIY JoaxNES ar ovrrtos” 
FRoERYSY H00 ors. Both tabernacles are evidently hy the eame artista 
(of. Areh, Rom. Sior. Put, 1880, p. 275). ‘The reliquary contained three 
Druze pectoral croses ALR 
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BULLETTINO Di PALETNOLOGIA ITALIANA. 1890. Nob 5-6— 
Picontst, The palethnologicut discoveries in the Veronene commune of Bren 
‘onio judged by Gud, de Mortilie. "This is u definee of tho autheaticity of 
the silase objects in the commune of Breonio near Verona against the re- 
newed allacks of Prof. de Mortille,—Proomins, An Dtatie bronze object of 
‘the fire ivomage, and rome of ite terracotta imitations, ‘The writer disensses 
the opinions of Gozzadini, Zannoni, Holbig, Brizio, and othere, regarding 
the use of au object of heavy exst-brouze with bellaluped gutline found, 
togethor with n striking implomeut, i, early Ttatio tombe of the first iron 
age. He than concludes: (1) ‘The Italie tribes settled hetween the Po and 
the Apenuines, in au exely part of the first iron-age, were sometimes in the 
habit of placing in their tombe a bronze axebead, or & bronee object of 
bell-shaped outline similar in shape to an axe-hond, which, boing heavy aud 
east and associated with a boating instrumant, raust be eausidered as a bell 
ortintinnabuluos: both the xxo-head itelf nud the sound masts who xtracke 
by it or the fintinnabufum which imitated it, were regardod as averting, 
evil. (2) Ax wie the castors for other objects, «9 with the axe-houd and 
the rwusieal justtument, not only small modele wens made we amulets, but 
alo reproductions in brows and terracotta for epulchral use. (3) The 
fictile reproductions soon departed: frum their original type and passed 
{nto small truncated tones need for the same jywrpose, and continued these 
fn wie throagh the Roman period A ada 

























WAHRBUCH D. K. DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
Vole Ve Not, 1890,—W. Srenenexn, On the Moxaio of Monnus, 
‘This mosnio ie published, Ant. Donkm., +, ple ATA. Tt consists of ning 
octagns. Of these, tho cvatral one is occupied by Kalliope and Homer, 
‘The others contain, exch, » Muso, » pupil of the Muse, and somo xvpre- 
sentation of the art or science over which the Muse presides, The insert 
tions prosarved ure: Polymni(a), Urania, (Chlio, Kuterp(w), (T)ham(y)ria, 
(Ac)ioar(un), Aratot, Cudtinus, Agnis (= Hyugnis). A similar list of Muses 
with their special provinces aud pupils is found in an anonymous treatise 
proweved in several sts. Clunens Alex., Strom., 1, cap, 16, 78, p. 883.P, 
(copied by Eussbios, Prucp. Brait, x. 6, 11) mentions Hynwnis (ar bettor, 
Aynis) abd Thanyris, ani just before them Cadmus, —Clesuens sleo (t, 
165,09, p. 357 P,) montinns Akikaroe in connection with Desmokritos. OF 
Akikaroe nothing further ie known, "The title'Ax(xepor given by Laertins 
‘Dig. a that of book by Theophaston shovrs that a hook existed treating of 
‘the relations of Demokritosto Akikaurox—A. Micitants, Phe Slatvee Cotrt 
‘inthe Beloedere ofthe Vaticwn (9 cuts), The history of the Balvedereis given 
(vith bibliography) from jts foundation to the time when ita treasures 
took their places in tho Museo Pio-Clementino under Clemens XTV and 
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Pius VI. ‘The year 1471 is remarkablo for the foundation of the Capito- 
ling Mussum by Sixtus TV. His nephow, Cardinal Giuliano dolla Rovere, 
‘was one of the carly collectors of antiques, Among his possessions was the 
Apollo (of the Belveders), found probably iu 1491, and first sot ap in tho 
ganien of Sun Pietto in Vincoli, ‘The report that this statue was found at 
Porto d'Anuio may be true, but is not found in the earliest wccounts, When 
Giuliano beearwe Pope ne Julius IT in 1503 he had the Belvedere rebuilt 
and enlarged hy Bramante. ‘The original Belvedere wos m mediwwal ens 
tle built under Nicholas V, but this was yapplanted i 1490 miler Inno 
cont VILE by  pleasireshouse in the style of the Rouniesince. Besides 
the Apollo, Juliue LT placed in the court of tho Belvedere the group of 
‘Venus Folix with Amor, the Antuons group (novr in Florence), the Lao- 
coda (discovered in 1506), the group of Hervales and ‘Telophus, the so- 
eallod Cleopatra (1500-11), the “Tigi,” and two sarcophngt sed ns 
basins for fountains, Julius 1 was the real founder of the collection of 
the Belvedere. His sucoesor, J1co X, added the Nilo and the ‘Tiber, bt 
tno other additions can be traced to him with cortainty. Uncler lis anceas- 
sors the fortunes of the Belvedere were various. Sometimes additions were 
nde, and somotimes wntiques were removed. ‘These changes nre deseribed 
indetail. Appendix f discusses the dependence of Bolssand, Sandrart, Schott; 
‘and Gumueci upon Aldrovandi in their desoriptions of the Belvedere. App, 
‘Tigives liste of the antiques from the Vutiean given away by Pins V, with 
correspondence relating to those wifts. App. ILL gives lists of publieations 
and copies of the antiques of the Belyodire—R. Scndxe, Hyginis und 
Hero, Hyginus (Fab, cxv1) tells the story af Nauplioe wal his vengeance 
upon the Greeks fi close connection with the story of the death of the 
Locrian Ajax through Athens, ‘The second part of Heru’s treatise on 
Automata desetites 4 puppet theatre in which the tale of Nanplios is still 
moro elowely connected with that of Ajus. This puseage is derived from 
Philo Byzantins, Athena is described as appearing above the scene, evie 
dently nfier the manner of the dew cx machina in the real theatre. ‘Tho de- 
seription contain much that is theatrical, and may well have x play for its 
real source, This may or may not be the Nuiw\ws Mopxacis of Sophoktes— 
Ancwionomeonen Anzmaer. Tho Gymnasia and Archrolgy, Arrange: 
ments ure in progress to enable nt least a limited nutnber of the pupils tn 
all the gymnasta of Prussia to visit the various archisological museums of 
the country. A similar plan is under discussion in Anstric—Acgorar- 
"Toss ov tire Contrcrions or Asrtqurri ts Geotaxy. vin Karle 
ruhe (20 cats), ‘The Egyptian department comprises abunt 450 uber 
‘The additions to the coliection of vases sinco Winuefolids eatalozas (Karle 
rho, 1887) have been described by Schumncher, Jihrd, 1889, p. 218 & 
‘Two forthor additions, an enrly Attic tuzca wad an alibesbion in the form 
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of w horned male bead are here published. ‘The collection of terracotta 
hhas guined, since Frohuner’s eatalogue (1860), 250 pieces from Tarentum, 
mainly archaic, 150 from Kypre, a fow from Tanagra, over 100 from 
Myrion aud Smyma, and a number from various other places. Marble 
works are a Dionysos, a wounded ziaut,a bearded satyr, an eaglo in com- 
bat with a snake over a dead lamb, several fragments of coliimtss x Mar- 
syns, an ulhlote, a Hypnos (Wiunefold, Hypnos, 1886), a group of w boy 
tau 6 girl. an Aphrodite, and two portraitcheads, Tho museum posses 
about 1800 originals and eopies of bronze, gold, and silver antiques. Eight 
‘new aoquisicious are described (soven published). ‘Those are (1) bronze 
pitcher frow a tomb wear Tolentino, "The body of the ves! is engraved 
‘with Ueustn: the handle ie a male figure holding on his ehouldore two 
Tions, (2) Bronze puil from the same tomb adorned with pressed pal- 
‘mottes ani lotos, en the top two bearded men each ending in two eunkes, 
and holding fishes ju their hands (3) Movable hearth. (4) Grock 
mirror. ‘The support is a draped fomale figure: the edyes of the mirror 
fare adarnod with binks, beasts, and amoreties. (6) Engravad cista from 
Pmensste. The hundle ie furmed by two wrestlers: the engraved Sires 
represent woren bathing, Selenal, Dionyso azul companions. (8) Gold 
bracelet; (7) gold wreath; (5) sliver riugchox with premed figures in 
imitation of Amyzian Htyle. Another nequisition is an ivory bax in form 
of w temple. ‘The museum alo posses = strips of leather with animale 
‘cut pou it in somembst the style of Corinthian vase A collection of 
about 5000 numbers ilustrates the history of Germany from the stone 
age—1x. Brunnvick (6 cuts). This masenm docs not increase regularly * 
Dut has sequined: a cameo representing Eros on » liom, an sncient innita 
tion of the eaneo af Protsrchos in Florence;  terracutta dish with pressed. 
relivts; 24 vases, among them four of proto-Corinthian style and 5 buockero 
‘pussy (bree zpurouat in the form uf griffin-heada: the enver of a lnrze vox 
el in the firm oF a feruale heal upon which a emall female figure site; a 
ferracotin plaque with gurguaciou; a xmall termectta figure and a number 
of termontta architectural fragments; besides w rich eullection of sxmplex 
of stone, expecially: marble, fram Greece, Rou, and Pulestine—x. Aayuir 
ditions of the Collections of German Universities The universities of Berlin, 
“Munich, Heidelberg, Giewen, Kiel, Minster, ani Rostock powoss n0 origi- 
nals. At Greifnold and Konigabeeg the originals are confined vo coins. 
‘Tidingen received a colleetion of coins, among them 508 Greck, 447 Re- 
publican Roman, 1500 Imperial Raman. Holly Sena, aud Legg have 
received no miditions. Bona has received no additions to ite sculptures 
since Kelulé’ catalogue. ‘The collection of vases comprises: «me vuse of 
the Apulian-geometric style, 3 Dipylon vases, one Boiotian vase (Jadrb., 
1486, pl. 12.1), 3 Corinthian vases, 11 black-figured Attic vases almost all 
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from the Fontana collection, $ Attic whito lekythoi, 8 Attic red-fgured 
vvowea,7 vasee from Lower Italy. ‘The Bonn collection of terracattas it re= 
‘markable for the large number of pieces of known origin, OF these, 80 ar 
from Tarontum, Breslau tins roceived 82 vases from the Fontane colle 
tion. Erlangen hus roctived a torao of a undo male statuette of Parian 
marble. Giltingen his received, sinew 1887, a number of terraoottn fron 
‘tho Exquiling and «few otber torracottas, 73 vases from the Funtania eole 
Joction, 58 out stoves and rings, 6 old rings, 2 Vou-hwuds of bone, wt ex 
amelled lass vessel, small browses (a Grceo-Rouran Diana, 4 lion, an 
Etruscan Herakles), « bronze axe, Marburg possesses w smut collection 
‘of coins, genie, 8 brouaes, 8 terracuttas,w (ow vnses, laenps ind frognents 
of pottery, n fow Roman relion found in Germany. Strambuery haw ynined, 
noo 1887, two fragments of abields from the pedimente of the temple of 
Athetin nt-Aiging, « Corinthian pyxie,a Corinthian aryballos, Warburg 
(outs) hay woquited numerous antiques sinee the publication of tho enta- 
Jogue (1805-72). ‘The most important are: 12 vases of Corinthian, Attic, 
and lower-Tiatinn styles, 4 terracittng, w termeotia timp, nw brick-stamp, 
fragmetits of terra sigillits trom Obernburg, fragment of terracotta from 
Veil, 4 whorls from ‘Troy, 2 bronto weights, a Grook leaden bullet with 
inscription, a nunrblo statuette of Heraklos, a bronze burt, gurlanuded, aad 
‘with w wunko'e head upon its breast, « boy with w eoraucopia, an Athoua 
séntnette, n knooling barbarian,» Greek portraitshoad, und a torso of Herne 
‘es with the Hydra. Antiques in Sioburg, Sevou gems in the church at 
‘Sicburg are summarily doscribod by Tn ¥. Sybel—Caste for Sala Casts 
of tho hond in the Villu Medici, Denk. cd Tnet, 1, 1889, pl, AD are t bo 
‘obtained through the secretary of the Institute in Rom, ‘Tho Wanorwche 
Konstinstitut of the University Witrxbury offs ennta of the ao-called Cars 
jnthian pateslL—Rurorm or Mnerescs or sire Ancitaonoitca, $0- 
onery ox Besinox, 1889, Devmcmen, Ourtius, on the life and work of 
tho Inte Knel Bittichor; Aobert, on terracotta cups with relief illustente 
ing the Itiad, Odywey, ele; Puchitein, on Phoidiax—18%0, Jaxvany. 
Letter from Jentiok-Guben concerning x Roman aword fiyud in the Nio- 
dlerluusite; Coze, on an Tonio temple in the Epizephyrinn Locri, and on 
« Roman altar in Maine; Tvencelenburg, on the wechaio bronzes found in 
the grotto off Zoi on Mount Ida ia Kreto; Furteingler, on a brome 
‘Athenvtattiette in Florence, on the defvets in the Viewa publicati 
(Forlegebtilter, 1888) of the Franyoinvase, on un Attic bluck-figured lekeye 
tho in Palermo with u representation ofthe lower world; Sokone, on Hygic 
nusandd Hero; Weil,on Laloux and Monowitx, Restauratin a Olympia. — 
Fennvary. Conse, on various recent publications; Engelmann, on the 
Gaartoryiki brones vowel, Gaz Aroh., 1881-82, pl. 1~2; Furtwingler, ont 
‘ronment Olympia Winter, on portrait-heuds of the fourth century n, o— 
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awe of are Ieerivere—Nores ow ae Prntications ov vars Ixert- 
orn. —E, Bathe adds four representations of Aphrodite and. the gont to 
those mentioned byy Bochin, Jahrb, 1¥, p.208 f.; hw further discusses rop- 
resentations of a female figare on a rain and decides that Aphrodite i 
represented (2 cuts); 22. Engelmann discusses the arrangement of the horses 
fn the eastern pediment nt Olympia proposed by Six (Journ, el. Studies, 
%,p-102); a krater in Bologna (cut) perhaps offers some support to Six'n 
theory. —Bmutocrariy. 

Noe 2-0. Pucmarnts, The Parthenon Soulptures. 1. Pheidiaa (9 outs). 
Sino Visconti, the podimentsculptures and the frieze of the Parthenon 
hhuve been regarded ing thy work of Phoidins, or at least ne made from his 
evigns avid under his direction, This is, however, not assrted by nny 
inciont authority. ‘The originals of all tho works assigned by ancient 
tnuthorn to Pheidias are lot, but extant copies of the Parthonos enuble us 
to fortu judgment concaraing his style, ‘Tho copies hore xpecially dis 
cmd wre: the Varvakion statuette, the Lenormadt statuette, the toro in 
the Akropotia misetmn, the Afneree ax collier, though others are mentioned. 
‘All these show a simple treatment of drapery, falling in Iarge, rounded 
folds, apparantly in imitation of the natural folds af gonve heavy material. 
‘ho * Hera" from the library in Pergamon, the ‘Torso in Paris (Athona 
Modicl), the Korai of tho Erechtheion, the Athena-hermes in the Villa 
Lavlovisi (Ant. Bilder,, No.0; Mon. k ft, x, 50,3), the colonsal Hera (") 
in the rotunda of tho Vatican, the Athena in Cauwal (Friederiche- Wolters, 
477), the two Athonastatues in Drowten (ona, Fr-W., 478) and the 
‘Athena from tho library of Pergamon are shown to. belong to the sain 
Stylo or schol tho Parthenos, AI resunblo the Parthenos in eostunie, 
runtment of deapery, and quiot pose, though nono are copies of the Pare 
thenios, ‘The soulptures of the temple of Zeus at Olympia (Alkamencs bx 

‘the astiat of all of these) are shown to resemble the Parthenoa 
in the treatment of Uripery, #0 far nx the different costume makes coms 
parison posite, and in the poso of individual figures, ‘The technical ex: 
‘eution of chrytelophnntine aculpturu ia discussed, and the conoluston ia 
each, that the marble copies of such works can give a correct idea of 
‘the drapery of gold which was moulded upon the wooden core beneath. 
‘Tho Light, finely-tolded, and often unnatural drapery of the pediment 
ficuree of the Parthenon i contrasted with the dignified naturalness of 
thnt of tho Athena Parthenos, ‘The frieze of the Parthenon agrees in 
these respects with the pediinents rather than with the Athena Parthenoa. 
The composition of the groupe of the pedimente and of the fries doos 
not agroe with what can be found out eoncemitig the compositions of 
Pheidins, ‘Tho shield of the Parthenon is passed over, ns offering too few 
points of comparison with the pediments, besides being too imperfectly 
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Known. Prom Pausanias’ (v.11, 8) description of the birth of Aphrodite 
‘on the pedestal of the Zeus at Olympia, it ia evident that the figures there 
topresented were all in quiet, upright pose, A fragmentary rolief (here 
Whlishod and discussed) on the bnse of the colossal Athenastorso from 
the library of Pergamon (Alterth. v. Pergamon, xt, p. 50) is believed to 
represent a selection of the rocondary figures from the relief on the base 
of tho Athena Parthenos. In this relief, twenty deities wero represented 
bringing gifts to tho now-born Pandora. The seven fyures of tho Parga: 
‘mene fragment represent persons carrying, wnch, eon objects ‘These are 
‘ll in quiet posturs, and all aro turned toward the eeniro of the eonpsinb- 
ton. Tho rough wketch upon the base of the Letorinant watwitte, may 
tlw bi a copy of Pheiting’ composition, Here, too, the gonirnl impr: 
iow made by the figures fe thot uf quiet dignity, ‘The manner of comic 
‘ponition employed by. Pheidian in, en, ao far ma can be july from tho 
‘works ascribed to him by detinite ancient juthority, eutievly diffrent tor 
the excited, violent motion of the pediment geome snd from the easy 
Honchalanen (of the euntern ent ia particular) of the feieas of the Pare 
than, "Tho style of she podinints and of the fHea0 seorus to have vom 

iv irect opprnition to the style of Phoidiax—A. Cons Greek Brac 
siers (pli. 1,2; 47 eit), Nameroiv fragmenta of tormootia, ndornod 
or th nist part with heads (in rliof) with prajocting beards, wore found 
{in dnying out the vireots of Athony nearly forty yourw ni, nnd have come 
light vince then in the Lalands, Agin Minor, Syria, Egypt, Ltaly, Sicily, 
and Carthage. A dovcriptive list of 905 such fragmonts is hero given 
with numorvus iMusteations. They belong to briaiors (sewddini), the 
aulorimunts baing turned towurd the fire (soe Conzo, Varhanés dk Phitie 
Aogemeerrammdung in Heidelberg, 1866), Suoli a braxior exist Intact in the 
Fol niusoum in Geneva, and fragments suilicing for a oomplete: eons 
struction wre in the Polytechoion in Athena, ‘Thw uppur part eonelta of 
8 round basin with holes in the bottom, to admit wir, Above the busin 
tata throo projections ndorned with heuda. Todor the busin the veryacottn 
‘walls continue to the ground. ‘Tho bottom ie elesod, bit there ate holes 
in the sidos, and an opening at ond side, apparuntly for thi romoval of 
ashes. Tho whole utensil i of ome piece, atid reaches nbout to the height 
of w mnn's knwo. Tho types uf adornment on. the projuctions abows the 
Tania are (1) 9 hand with pointed cap, (2) head (Seilenos) with ivy crown, 
(8) bool with hair on end, (4) other husman heads, (6) theatrical nnaeks, 
(G) ainial heads, (7) thundurbolt, (8) rosette, (9) resp, (10) tore lines, 
‘or entire absence of aidorninent. "These. types, 0 fr we they have any. 
apecial meabing, must have been ailopted as Bagrdven or ohnema. ‘The 
workmntuhip of all shove fragments fs substantially the same, showing 
that thy belong to ane period. Several of them. were found it Delon in 
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‘house built sbout 160 1, ¢, and destroyed in the Mithvidatio war, ‘The 
‘same inscriptions (the most frequent is Hekutaios) und other trade-marks 
aro found in various places. These braziors werg, then, objects of export: 
They scent to havo come frot ne place, very likely Delos, or perhaps 
Athens, No fragment of wueh bruaiers hne been found in Pergamon—P. 
Srupsiezxa, On the Klazomenian Doton-wirenphagua (2 cuts), A small 
aimphora iu Munich (No, 588, Juhu), probably from Vulei, hus two pants 
ings, both illustrating the saan story. ‘The tocbnique is that of the mid= 
le Attio atylo with black figure. ‘Tho only pwrftet parallel in details 
is, howovor, the Northampton, vane in Achy Castle (Gerhard, Aaert Van, 
ty, $17, B18), Red color is freely ermployed, white aparingly, On one 
alie, five figures are represeatadl; the tw outer figures are wend men 
stnnding quietly ; thi: contral group condiets of two warriors fucinys each 
other, with lances rived ss for combat. Betwoen then kncold x somewhat 
smaller figure: wbout his shoulders hange « hide ; upon hie fovt he hus 
shows with wing-like projoctions behind—shoes wich ax are Hot infrequently 
emplayed by yaw-painters to imply that the wearvr ix a swift runner. 
‘The threo contra} figures are now hondloss, and part of the shields of tho 
‘wo warrior Ie gone, while of tho figuro nt the extreme left only n part of 
tho shiold romains. Tho seene represented fs the slaying of Doton, In 
style and composition, the yise-palnting ie older than the painting of tho 
Klizomeniaus sroophigue (Ant, Deum. d. Tuat, 1, 1889, pl4), On tho 
sarcophagus, Dolow woare tho hide na 4 close yarnient for a disguise, ‘This 
poluts to. version of the atory somewhat different from that of Homer, 
Hipporina, who mentions the realty of Rhweos an Abrwaw miu, may havo 
‘rawi fron ay olde soure9, or niny Iinasell have thentod thin story, On 
tho other aide of the vane, w boarded mast with m seeptro is sitting on a 
stool at the left, A-alave brings hive w deinkingoup and « jar. At te 
Hight, w slave te watering two horwe, ‘The scene represented ie the waters 
{nye of the horses of Tliewos in the Grecian camp, while Diomeles refroshes 
himself with wine, ‘The chariots on the Ktsorweniaa sarcophingi all have 
eight spokes On tho Greek mainland, the form with fourspokes prevails 
‘until thu period of thio "severely: beautifil™ (enengachtin) ¥uses with: tod 
figuios—K. Wansioxe, Addition to the List of the Works of Skopar, An 
¢epigeaw in the Antholigie (1¥, 105, 238) mentions Skopns us the artist of 
a Hermes, The word hermor wexns hero ator," mot a stitie of the 
god Hismes, Pliny (Xxxv1 28) munitions w Janus concerning whieh 
thore wae doubt whether it was a work of Praxiteley or Skopan, Ax a 
Taunus, it could ba neither, bnt-ns w hermes with two faces it might be the 
one roferred to in the epigram. Pliny sponks of the gilding of the 
Janus.” Ta that ease, it was probably of bronze, 20 that the Apheudite 
Panvloue fn Elie iv no’ lobger the only known bronze work of Skopas. 
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Pliny proceeds to mention » Cupido, which he implies was a portrait of 
Alkibindos, This has nothing to do with Skopas, but is connected with 
the proceding only on account of uncertainty concerning the artist, ‘Thore 
is therefore no reason for asuming an elder Skopas—AnoHAoLoasowen 
Avzeiaen: Annual Report on the artiviy of the imperial German Arche 
wwological Institute —Archirology and the Gymnasia. Visits have boon made, 
by mombers of xyninasia, to Beslin, Bonn, and ‘Drives, where arclue- 
‘logical lectures wore delivered for their bovellt—Hfitany, Pickens, 
The Apolla of te Balecere, Ytalinn documenta, especially the aketeh- 
ook of tho so-called Bramantino. in Milan, show that this statue wae 
found not ia Porto d'Ausio but in the lands of Candinal della Rovere, 
probably thove of the Commenda of Grottaforratn. ‘The right forearm 
‘soos to hnys buen restored tice, in diffrent way —Aequivitions of the 
Musoum of Ping Artsin Boston tn the your 1880.—Phatographa fram Geese, 
Photograph taken by Wroiherr v, Stillfried are for sale by the £: Quasr- 
‘achen Kunatunit Buchhovllung—Ruvorrs ov Mutcrixoe ov mtn Amcut- 
Jrotoaiess, Sooumy ty Bunuts, 1400, Manet, Gores, on the inter 
Drotation of portruite; Mertwiingler, excavntions in Kyprox—Avnen, 
Wernioke spoke on tho wrt of Pheidiag;, Trew ow tho pedinents at Olyn- 
pin; Henry Bowditch and Trew, on composite photogeupha—Max, Conse 
reported on mrohueological notivity in Auntrin; Kipp spoke on tho so-called 
aiuntcolumns ; Pchsein, on tho rolation of the Myoeno-Tirynthian palo 
to that of Troy; Ourtivs, on the restoration of tho anta, with the insorip. 
tions of the horsemen, before the propylain at Athone—Nuws op me 
herrrryre—Norm ox tue Ponuavations ov nue Lerininn. F, Haiver 
‘explains tho ropresentation on tho pelike with the contest between Apollon 
wid Marsyae (aeoh. Zy., 1869, p17 ; Overbeck, Kunatnyth Atlas, ple 
2%, A) ae follows: Apollon hus finished his Iyte-playing, whol he hax wee 
companied with singing, and calle upon Merayne to play the Mlyte and 
sing. This is the point of the story ws told by Diodorus (rn. 69), A 
‘Muso offers Marsyae a roll with text for his song. ‘The gitl with w twakut 
ica kalathiskosalancer, who was to aaiat Marayas as the Muses had ne 
sisted Apollon, F. Hausor also reports that the “ Biscuit figurine from 
Smyras" (PriodsWolt, 1968; Arch. Zig, 1849, pl. 1, 2, 1880, p. 83 
Michaolis, Ave. Marbles in Great Britain, p. 197, 420) fs w work of tho 
Porcalaly manufictory in Naplea—A. 8. Murray senile ant impression of 
4 hematite gom in the British Mueonm (cut). A bull is represented with 
‘inan ju front of him and ene above him. Mr, Murry suggoste that 
the figure above the bull maybe thought of we behind hit, and the tame 
ing of bull may be represented. ‘The work corresponds to the Myke: 
snnian type—Two alight eormetions to Bethe's article (Juhrb., 1890, No.1) 
Aphrodite on the goat-—Buntioonarny. WAKOUD 3, FoWtaa 
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YOURNAL ASIATIQUE. 1890, April-June—C. ve Hanire, Son-Li- 
‘Tu, or pichure of the Urree rituals. ‘This work is by Nizalii who lived in the 
X cent, a.m, bit ite object is to regtablish the rulet and customs of the 
‘ancient rituals in their primitive forms. In order to do this, the author 
thus published iMlustrations of all the objects and instruments, in their 
carly forms, that were prescribed by these rituals, In hin task be made 
ture of three main sources, Teheng, Yuen, and Hia-Heow-tehang, the last 
of whom lived in the first century .¢2: all of them had already fol- 
lowed the ayrtem of explanation by pictures of tho objects. Some plates 
seem also taken from the Erh-yn, which dates from the third century a. p. 
‘The presunt article ia based upon a new edition of the San-ti-Cu made by 
conler of the emperor K’ang-hi in 1686 A.D. Costumes, buildings, ynses, 
musical instruments, weapons, decorations and emblems, seals, draperies, 
funerary apparatus, et,, aro all described and illustrated in order, show- 
ing how at a very early date special forme and categories of objects were 
amigned (o special purpows and classes of individuals, 

Septe-Oet.—J. Hatxvy, The correspondence of Amenephis LLL ond Amen 
ophiaTV. A transliteration, tramlation, and comment are given of that 
part of these documents which have been published in autograph by the 
Berlin museum, They are of great importance fur the hintory of tho East 
in the xv cent n.€., nod have often beew referred to in the FoumNat nt 
discovered at Tell-el-Atutrna in Egypt in 1887. Ahr te 





MITTHEILUNGEN 0, K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
ATHENISCHE ABTHEILUNG. Vol. XV. No.1. 1890.—B Gran, The 
grovp of the Tyronnieidee and Works of Kindred style in Athens (3 outa). 
Tho statue of Antenor in the Akropolis museum gives un idea of tho 
style of tnt artist. The question arises, whether the Naples group of 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton ean be a copy of work by the ante hand, 
Comparison with other archaic statues from the Akropotis (one bust 
is published) sbows that the statue of Antenor is the work of an Attic 
artist who had adopted to some extent the methods of the “school of 
Chiow” Comparison of the Naples group with otber works shows m kin 
ship betwee it uni the sculptures of Olympia and Sicily. ‘The Naples 
toup cannot, therefore, be a copy of the work of Antenor, snd must 
bo copied from that of Kritios and Nesiotes. A work of this tylo was 
then set up in Athons Ol. 75=477/6 x. ‘Ten works rw described, 
whieh, though found in Attika, show kinship with the Peloponnesian 
weulptures, The influence of these works is shown in somo of the vase 
paintings of Euphronios and his contemporaries. ‘The style of these 
‘works was not, at any time, exclusively adopted in Athens, and main- 
thined itself only for a limited poriod it was of non-Attic origin. Its 
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somewhat heavy seriousness and ite naturaines: are contrasted with the 
‘muunneriems of the “school of Chios," against which it seetne to protest, 
‘The influence of this “Peloponnesian " urt is traced in, the aculptures of 
the Parthenon. ‘The Elousinian relief, u stolo fiom Thespial, anid the 
daneing-girl of Bronst di Ercolano, 11, 295, show thnt the saine school 
spread its influence over Bolotin—R. Werandurt, Attic sepulehral lely: 
tho (pl. 1), A tebythos froi Ereteia is published. The red clay of the 
‘vate appears unly at its upper edge nul at the edge of the foot. Thy 
shoulder aad the upper part of thi belly of the vase mre covered with 
yellowish pipa-clay, the other parts with black varnish, ‘The shoulder fx 
omamtuted with w spray of three palmottes uni two blaseoms, below 
which jg.nn egganddurt pattern, A maander goce round the apper part 
ofthe belly. ‘The picture on the belly reprownts a sopulchral smonumont, 
to the eight of which dandy a drapesl youth, to the lef, w draped fomale. 
‘The female holds in one hand a long ribbua, i the other w fekythow, ‘The 
youth holds. garland and staf, ‘The snonument hes an altattike base 
upam which rise seven stops, and npon these stands a pointed stolé. ‘Tho 
form ot the mansolem nt Halikarnsasos wns thon known ia Athens in the 
fifth ceutury. Various colors aro used, from black to golden yellow, The 
monument ant the nude parts of the femle figure are of yellowish white, 
‘Tho vase belongs to the period of the transition fom the Mlack-figured 
to the red-igured style. Enilior Jekyliot show yellowish pipo-clay und 
extemted use of varnish-coloring, later onos have much bluck volor, abi 
the scenes represented pot thou aro sepilchral, This vase conibines the 
‘pooullarities of the two poriods. Ninetoon yases, belonging to the same 
‘lass ns this, are describod—O. Roasnactt, The Nemeeir of Agurabritos 
(eat). The out wives u frmgmint of u waluesil snarble head in the British 
Mimouin, Te wre found, in 1829, in the teraplo of Newesis at Rhanmons, 
ail i jutly supped to be n fragment of the statue of Neaesly by Ago- 
rakritos. Holes in the bead show how the alephand, the stags, und Nika 
(mentioned by Panatnins) were sceured. An idea of the appearance of 
this adornment may bo derived from various coins thoogh thers iano 
knows copy of this statue. ‘The style of the fragment is similar to that 
of other seulptires of the age of Pheidine —E, Szaxro, The Minory of 
Those. ‘Tho external history of tho smaller Greek States in tho lfth and 
fourth gouturiee mc: stands in close relation to tho etruzulea between the 
dlomocratic and oligarchie parties, Some tipht is thrown upon the pate 
ical struggles of Thusos by inscriptions (sepecially thoen pulillshad by Ey 
Miller, Rew avchéologique, Bechtel, Abhdlgn.d. gituger Gesell. Winn, 
1885, 1887). The oligarohy of 411 m. ©. (Thouk:, vite, G4) ie ilemtifiet 
with x government of 860 mentioned im an inscription. ‘The oligarchy 
secins to baveexisted wntil407-1,¢. The inscription published hy Heke, 
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oneen, Hell. Stud., wart, pp 404 4, is here published with different resto 
‘rations, and fs taken to refer to the reestablishment of demvcrvey in 407 
2. 6—A. Baiioxxnn, Porossendptures on the Abropolin, it. The taryer 
‘Triton-pedinent (y).2; cut). ‘The author's article upon the Typhon-pedi- 
ent receives some additions and corrections. ‘The fragments of the 
Tritou-podiment are here published for the fin time, The drawing, ax 
Wrell as the arrangement of the fragments, is by E. Gillidron. ‘The bady 
of Horakles with part of Triton behind it is the chiet part of the soulp- 
ture preserved, In addition to this, parts of the flby body of Titon, 
foar hands with parts of arms, « fifth hand holding s bird, and paste of 
perpunt coils, formed parts of the group. As restored, the group consisted 
of Herakles and ‘Triton struggling, and Kekrops as umpire holdi 

eagle in his right hand, Kekrops ie ropresented with serpent-lezs, parts 
of which, and the right hand and pat of the eagle, are the only fragments 
of this figure preserved- OF Horakles und ‘Tritan the greater part ig pre- 
‘served from the breast down. No hauls belonging wo this peditunt have 
been found. Heres hue put hie lefb arm ubout ito 
‘ais own left wrist with his right hand; hie left Jog, next to ‘Triton, ia auch 
bent, the right lew béing somewhnt stretched out behind; tho right knee 
and toes touch the ground. ‘Triton is trying, with his left hand to push 
off Herakles' right arm; with his right hand, he seems to try to hold 
sonie objent fying on the ground at hig side: thie was probably some attri- 
bate, perhaps a fish, The tail of Triton extends almost to tho extrom lelt- 
hand corner of the pediment; his head extends w Tittle beyoud the centre 
into the right-hand partof the podiment ; the head of Herakles is entirely 
in tho left-hand part. The right-hand half of the podiment, except the 
stuall portion coupied by the front part of Tritan, i necupiel by the 
figuro of Keksops. The presencw of Kekrops shows that the eostest mut 
Ihave thkeb place in Attika. In Tonle represontations, "Tritow aces 10 
Jive tron feasting, nod hae x gurlanel on his head, or a drinkingshors in 
his nud. Hers, thers is no hint of w feo. The workmanship and the 
coloring of this pediment are Tike those uf the ‘Typhow pediment, but the 
feliefis higher (about 60 cent. here, und 42 cent, in the Typhon-pedtiment), 
if sculpture almost entirely free from the backround, as this is, ean till 
bo called reliof. Similarly, in the two eualler pediments, the relief of 
the Hydragroup js much Tower than that of the Triton-geoup. These 
differences aro duo to the difference of subject. ‘The btock upon which is 
the fragment of Triwn’s tnil, and which forme the left-hand extremity of 
th larger ‘Triton group, is worked to a distance of 22 cent, below thy 
toliof, To this distance, then, the hock was visible above the projecting 
horizontal cornive, The entire pediment, including thls bare for the 
soulpnres, wis thin 129 met, high, ‘The angle at the corners yaw 13% 
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Hence, the whole length of the paliment was 10.50 met., which gives 
‘ahont 124 oF 18 met. for the whole width of the building. ‘This wae about 
the width of tho earliest temple of Athena —R. Hrmmnpxy, The Statue 
of Antenor (2 ents). In oppesition to E.Gundver (Journ. Hell. Slud.. x, 
pp. £78 ff), it ie shown that there ix no reason to deny that the base with 
the signature of Antenor belongs to the statue with which it was joinod 
by Studniceka (Jahré,, 1, pp: 185 ©) and Wolters (Aitth., 1888, p. 228), 
‘The holes for clamps or pegs are not intended to connect the statue with the 
base and thecoliam under it by ove peg. but are for use in joining them by 
pouring in molten lead—Misoetames—H. Scuinstaxs, Invoriptions 
from Ilion. Two fragmentary inscriptions —A. E. Koxraixox, Inserip- 
tion from the Island of Nonyroe. An inscription in honor of Gnomaguras 
‘on nf Dorothess of Nisyros—LrrenaTune—RePonrs oF MEETINGS, 
WanouD 5. FOWLER. 





REVUE DES ETUDES GRECQUES. 1890. April-Junn—Micumt, 
Brkt, Gruecia ...artes intulit, This iz 2 rapid exarmination made to 
show that nearly all the terms used in modern languages to designate the 
first claments of sciences and lettors are words of Greek derivation—A. 
H. Saxck, Two Greck eoutracts from the Fayém. These two papyri were 
found at Hawara by Mr. Petsio in 1889. They give interesting informa 
tion om the topography of the Paydm at the Roman period, and on Grieco- 
Egyptian law. Both date from the vi cent. A. p.,one from 912, the other 
from 513, ‘The first contract states the sale of w monastery in the Faytius 
for eight gold nlidi and 11,200 picees of “large silver.” "The secand also 
recone the enle of = monsstery for ten gold solidi—G, A. Cosroatrnsr, 
‘Study on the Inedited Writings of ancient Oreck Physicians, ‘This ix the 
second series of the study, and indudes (1) Daremberg's Anonymous 
‘writer, (2) Metrodors, (3) Oribusior, (4) Aetins. The Intter is of espacial 
importance, and complete descriptive list of his ass, ie givea—J. Dan- 
snararnn, James of Edeea and Ptolemy. This study is to show, by oom- 
PArixon of fists of geographical names in the two writers, thut the goography 
of James of Exlean is almost entirely derived from Ptolemy.—Cxnonique- 

Inty-Sept.—Gostav HnscureiD, The Inscriptions of Nawkratis and 
the history of the Ionian Alphabet. In this lotter to M. Sal. Reinach, tho 
uithor recapitulstos the views he bolde in the controversy that has hoe 
going on reganding the inscriptions from Naukratis, He diaueroes en- 
tiroly with Mr.Ganiner; he docs not believo there wore any Greuks at Natt 
leratis before Amaeis (v1 cent), oF that any of the inscriptions found by 
Mr. Gandnor ure as old as the Abu-Simbet inscriptious. Ele is lad by hls 
recent researches to entertain new views on the subject of the entity hie 
tory of the Tonian alphabet, ‘He derives the three-branched sigma fritn 
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the Phaanieian fed ani not frot the shin, and considers that there were 
severnl branches of the Ionian alphabet which, for a certain time, carried 
‘on 4n independent developaent—E. Lacoste, The Paliorodtice of Apollo. 
doros of Damascus. Abe ie 


RIVISTA ITALIANA Di NUMISMATICA, 1890, No. 2.—F.Gecent, 
“Notes on Romans numimnotics, "They nro divided into two parte: x treats 
of zomo colts of the empress Helena and of Fausin; Xt makes some cot 
tributions to the eoqpus muncrum. Unvler the first heading, the remarks 
‘are based on some small brouzo coins of Helona and Fausta found in Bgypt 
in 1888: they go to confirm the attribution to one Heleti, tho mother of 
Constantine, of all the coins bearing that name, ani to one Fausts, the 
second wife of Constantine, of all those that ure inscribed with that name, 
‘Rectification wn additions are mate to Coben's descriptions, and thore 
follow some gonoral considerations on tbo truc types of coins of these two 
‘Augustis, showing contusion between them, owing mainly to an inter 
change of reverses, ‘Thus, tho only official types of their bromze cous ara 
those of the three in gold, all uthors being hybrids. ‘This contribution to 
the corgim nramorum ie taken from the stall and ordinary collection of tho 
Museo Artistico Municipals of Milauo, Most of them consist of alight 
varintidns, ‘Tho pearl of the collection is a magnificent silver medallion 
‘of Gallienus with the ad/icutio, remarkable for tho taenia decorating the 
‘emperor's hend—th only ease in Imperial numinmatios—G, Gavazt, 
Conjectures on the attribution of wrne Lombard treniai, The throe tremiset 
there illustrated all have the-sime monogram. ‘Though undoubtedly Lone 
‘ard, they appae to bear the names of the Frankish kings Karl an Kare 
Toman, ‘Thoy are hore atributed to the time of Pepin’s expedition to Italy 
in 750, wnd tho monogenms are spas to give the names of Pepin, Karl, and 
Karlonmst, Roman patricians—V, Caromaxcut, Now remarks on wome 
ol ntruek by the Popes and in Comtat Venaisin and Avignon —S, Axuno- 
‘s014,An tiated sotdino of Anti of Charles V. 

Noo 8—P. Srirerxen, Origin of coinage in Raly, "This is x popalar 
summary of etirrent information regarding the early use of metals in Italy 
for commercial purposes: the wes rude, aes grave and ave ignatum. While 
granting that the art of coining may have been derived from Lydia or 
‘Grecco, the author regards the custom of using metal for exchanges among. 
Tuilfe nations a# indigenous, and to ave originated before the seventh 
cantney n. c-—F, Gsacet, Nolet on Roman woniamaticn, Five inidited 
Dromaes aro published which were the tioet important nuruismatic pieces 
fund in Romo during 188¢, They are & bronzi medallion of Hadrian, 
‘he of Fauatina the Elder, a riré consecration medallion, which gives the 
‘éeasion for a general treatment of the Roman comsccratio or apothecets of 
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the emperors and ompresses, "Then come bronze modalllons of Marcuy 
‘Aurelius, with circle; undof Gordinnos 111, ne well as w bronze of Gale 
Venus und Valerianus—G, Jarra, A Coin of Rubi. ‘Tho writer takes 
‘nectidian of tho priblieation of coin of the Apuilan city of Rtubi=Ruvo, 
eolotived by Grocks, to deny Frivdlindor's hypothesis, tbnt auch coins are 
‘Messajian, which would Invelve.an wnksows Mesapian conquest. Ho 
‘yolibves tho coli to lw easunitially Greek —E. Taataanen, Did the mint 
Gf Monee really exit? Vt hor heen the general opinion that, earlyin the 
V1 ount., Gian Giacomo Trivulio etabliaher nk Mesoven o mint, whiebs 
‘oontiniued yn 1626 when the town wu destroyed. This ie show fy be 
‘8 gronndlens fables mod Mt is proved that the mint war establiahed at 
Rovyaredo ns ently wx 1497, of whose productions n ewrefit atily i mute, 
=A, G, Bano, The Guin of the Nenpoliton duchy. ‘Uwe Nepalitan yalar 
‘wus roiatablishod whild tho city wae in dirwct clopendenon on the Byreati- 
ting ompity, utter the-visit of Constane 11, when Hani wwe wppainted rat 
dake in 661-2 "Thin first oerion taste eit the mniditle of the elghth oon 
tury. ‘Thos begin the second wariog, which stows an mutonoory at timer 
completo, nt times holding to the connection with Byaintivin, "Thi period 
Insts up 10 the Norman eonquest in tho x11 cont, though tho yypow of ite 
aint wore provorved for noarly n century’ longer. Ate Wa de 
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